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PREFACE. 


In  the  prc^panitioii  of  the  pn3seiit  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  tlie  facts  of  civilization  into  classes,  and  to  gather  together  in  each 
class  the  ^lortraits  of  the  few  great  leaders  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
history  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  its  representatives.  In  one  of 
these  classes  appear  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  ;  in  another,  Alexander, 
Ciesar,  and  Nai)oleon  ;  in  another,  Archimedes,  Galileo,  and  Newton.  In 
each  class — Poetry,  Art,  Religi<^n,  Philosophy,  History,  Science,  Politics, 
Industry — from  fifteen  to  twenty  portraits,  arranged  in  (chronological  onler, 
and  each  portrait  accomj)anied  by  a  carefully  written  biography. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  no  interest  in  the  world  can  ever  equal 
the  interest  felt  in  human  b(»ings.  However  much  we  may  become 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  facts  and  theori(»s,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
works  of  art,  we  must  in  the  end  ever  turn  with  an  eye  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  men  who  have  illustrated  these  facts,  propounded  these 
theories,  ami  given  us  the^se  works.  We  always  want  the  portraits  of 
those  we  admire  and  venerate.  There  is  no  inspiration  so  powerful  as 
that  derived  from  t\n)  frequent  study  of  a  great  example. 

A[)art  fn>m  these  considerations,  such  a  collection  ought  to  make  a 
fascinating  and  beautiful  work,  and  also  one  peculiarly  instnictive  ;  each 
l»ok,  in  fact,  pn;si'nts  virtually  a  special  course  of  history,  an<l  this  in 
the  most  vivid  and  graphic  form.  Book  I.  is  a  history  of  Poetry,  Book  II. 
a  history  of  Art,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  eight  class(;s  tjiken  together  offer 
a  complete  liisttiry  of  mankind— a  picture  of  human  progress  in  all 
its  depjirtment**.  Tliis  effect  will  be  hcnghtened  by  the  intrcKluctions, 
which  are  intended  to  serve  as  links  uniting  the  different  biograjhies 
together. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Ih'  KALPH  WALDO  EMEKSUX. 


The  Spanish  liistorians  tell  us  tliat  it  was  not  any  of  the  wild  and 
unknown  animals  or  fruit  or  even  tlu?  silver  an<l  gold  of  the  now  world, 
but  the  wild  7/i/f/j,  that  eonceiitrat^'d  tlu*  curiosity  of  the  c(nitemix)rarie8 
of  Columbus.  And  we  all  of  us  remenilx»r  in  the  eharniing  account  of 
the  prince  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  l)rnught  in  the  last  century  into  England, 
that  what  most  of  all  the  sjjlendid  shows  of  I^mdon  fastened  his  eye  with 
myrttery  of  joy,  was  the  mirror  in  which  he  saw  himself.  In  like  manner 
it  is  not  the  monster,  it  is  not  the  remote  an<l  unknown,  which  can  ever 
powerfully  work  on  tlui  human  mind ;  the  way  to  toucli  all  the  springs 
of  wonder  in  us  is  to  get  before  our  vyvif,  as  thought,  that  wliich  we  an? 
feeling  and  doing.  The  things  that  we  ilo  we  think  not.  "What  I  am  I 
cannot  describe  any  more  than  I  can  see  my  eyes.  The  moment  another 
ilescribes  to  me  tliat  man  I  am  — pictures  to  me  in  wonls  that  which  I 
was  feeling  and  doing,  I  am  stnuk  with  surprise.  I  am  sensible  of  a 
keen  delight.  I  be,  an<l  I  see  my  being,  at  the  same  time.  The  soul 
glances  from  itself  to  the  jiictiire  with  lively  pleasure,  liehold  what  was 
in  me,  out  of  me  !  liehold  the*  subjective  now  objective.  TVhold  tlie 
8pirit  embotlied. 

"What  does  every  earnest  man  seek  in  tlie  deep  instinct  of  soiriety, 
from  his  first  fidlowship— a  chihl  with  children  at  play — up  to  the?  heroic 
cravings  of  friendship  and  love— what  but  i\)  find  himself  in  another 
mind :  becauw*  such  is  the  law  of  his  being  that  only  can  he  find  out  his 
own  secret  through  the  instrumentality  of  another  mind.  We  hail  with 
gliulness  this  new  acquisition  of  ourselves.  That  man  I  must  follow,  f(»r 
he  has  a  jwirt  of  me  :  and  I  follow  him  that  I  may  aiiquire  myself. 

The  gn*at  an*  our  l)ettvr  s«*lves,  ourselves  with  advantages.  It  is  the 
only  platform  on  which  all  ni«*n  ean  meet.  If  you  tleal  with  a  vulgjir 
mind,  life  is  reduced  to  lM»ggary.  He  makes  me  rich,  him  I  <all  Plutus, 
who  shows  me  that  e.very  man  is  luine,  an<l  every  faculty  is  min( — who 
iUk's  not  impoverish  me  in  praising  Plato,  but  contniriwise  is  addling 
ass4'ts  to  my  invent(»ry. 

An  etlien»al  sea  ebbs  and  flow^  surges  and  washes  hither  ami  thither, 
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rarrviiiL'  its  wliub*  virtue  into  eviTv  fifrk  and  inlrt  which  it  hathfs.  T<» 
this  SIM  I'ViTV  human  hniisr  lias  a  watrr-front.  Kvcrv  truth  is  a  ]M>w<*r. 
Ewry  i«lra  from  tht*  nioniciit  nf  its  iMnrr^rn***'  Ix^^^nns  to  ^athtT  uiatcrial 
forcfj*— aft«»r  a  htth'  whil«*  niak^'s  its«'lf  known.  It  works  tii-st  on 
thiruj^hts,  th«*n  on  tiling's  ;  niakrs  fiM't,  and  aftrrwanls  slioes  ;  first  hands 
Uu'ii  gl«)V«»s ;  makrs  men,  an<l  so  the  aj^r  an<l  its  niati'iial  soon  after. 
Tlif  history  of  thr  world  is  nothing  hut  a  ]»rocfssion  of  clotlied  ideas. 
Ah  certainly  as  water  falls  in  rain  on  the  t«»j>s  nf  nmnntuins,  and  runs 
down  into  valleys,  plains,  and  pits,  s<>  d(K's  thuuj^ht  fall  tirst  in  the  Ix'st 
mindjs  and  runs  down  fn)ni  elass  to  elass,  until  it  reaches  the  nuisses  and 
•works  n'vohitions. 

The  Universal  Man  is  now  c(.>niing  to  he  a  real  hcjnj;  in  the  indivi<lual 
mind,  as  once  the  I)evil  was.  All  <inesli<nis  touehin;,'  human  life  the  tlaily 
pr<»88  now  <liKcusses.  I  will  not  si»y  that  there  is  no  darker  side  to  the 
])ictun»,  or  that  what  is  ^'ained  in  univei-sality  is  n<»t  Inst  in  enthusiasm. 
We  have  in  the  raer  the  sket<h  of  a  man  which  no  individual  comes  uj) 
14).  I  lij^unj  to  myself  the  worM  as  a  h«»ll<»w  temj»le,  and  each  sevend 
mind  aH  an  ex|>oncnt  of  some  sjured  ]>art  therein:  each  a  jt»t  t»f  flame 
attixe<l  to  8ome  capital,  or  tri^^dyph,  or  n»sctte,  l»rin^qn^'  t>ut  it,s  significance 
to  the  eve  bv  its  shinin'_r. 

We  flelight  in  h<*nM's,  hut  we  can  lumlly  call  them  a  class:  for  the 
e8st»nce  of  heroism  is  that  it  takes  th»'  n:an  out  of  all  class.  We  call 
them  providential  men.  They  draw  multituth*s  and  nations  after  them, 
an  the  nation  whangs  the  idea  that  inspires  them.  I  know  the  pure 
examph»s  aw  few  ;  a  few  IxMiefactora  scatteriMl  alon«:  liistory  to  make  the 
earth  sweet.  For  tlie  most  part,  tlie  nnid  of  tem|R'ram4*nt  clouds  the 
jiiirity,  an<l  we  wm'  this  sheathetl  (»mnipotence  in  chanicters  we  cannot 
otherwiw  n»spect.  They  hIiow  tlicur  legitimate*  prorogiitivt?  in  nothing 
m«»n*  than  their  power  to  misguide  us.  For  the  |K»rvert«Ml  great  <lerangt* 
and  <leJ4Mt  us,  an<l  iM»r|»lex  ages  witli  tlu»ir  fame. 

The  gn'ftt  men  of  tlie  |)a**t  did  not  slide  hy  any  fortune  into  tlieir  high 
place.  They  have  Imm'u  wlected  by  the  si»ver(»st  of  all  judges,  Time.  As 
the  snow  melts  in  April,  so  has  this  mountain  lost  in  every  genenitit»n 
a  new  fragment.  Kvery  yejir  new  jiarticles  have  dropped  into  the  A^mhI 
as  the  mind  found  them  wanting  in  [K'unanent  interest,  until  r»nly  the 

Titans  nMuain. 

Nothing  giMMl,  nothing  gnnnl  has  iM-en  withhidd.     The  ages  nf  Time, 

the  n's<»urces  of  li^'ing  play  into  our  tuttdage.      Ifen*  the  world  yieMs  to 

u**  its  si»ul.     To  our  in^ght    I'ld   wiges  live  again.     The  (»ld  n*v.iliiiinns 

find  corref»|H»nden<'e  in  the  ex|H'rieneesof  the  mind.     Wondi-rful  >piritual 

natures  like  prineedom>  arnl  |H»t«*ntates  stand  In'mling  amund   us.     Kach 

on«'  of  the  century  repRs<Mit.*»  a  department  of  life  and  thiMight. 
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BOOK    L 

POETS-DEAM  ATISTS-N  O  VELI STS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  men  who  aro  the  flower  aiid  glory  ot  our  race  are  to  pass  here 
before  us,  the  highest  mauifestations,  whether  on  this  line  or  on  that, 
of  the  force  which  stirs  in  every  one  of  us — the  chief  poets,  artists,  religious 
founders,  philosophers,  historians,  scholars,  orators,  warriors,  statesmen, 
voyagers,  leaders  in  mechanical  invention  and  industry,  who  have 
appeared  amongst  mankind.  And  the  poets  are  to  pass  first.  Why] 
Because,  of  the  various  modes  of  manifestation  through  which  the 
human  spirit  ]X)urs  its  force,  theirs  is  the  most  adequate  and  happy. 

The  fact  of  this  sui)erior  adequacy  of  poetry  is  very  widely  felt ;  and, 
whether  distinctly  seized  or  no,  is  the  root  of  poetry's  boundless  popu- 
larity and  power.  The  reason  for  the  fact  has  again  and  again  been 
made  an  object  of  inquiry.  Partial  explanations  of  it  have  been  pro- 
duced. Aristotle  declared  poetry  to  be  more  philosophical  and  of  more 
serious  worth  than  history,  because  poetry  deals  with  generals,  history 
with  particulars.  Aristotle's  idea  is  expanded  by  Bacon,  after  his  own 
fashion,  who  extols  poetry  as  "  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind,"  to  the  desires  for  **  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more 
exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  found  m  the 
nature  of  things."  No  man,  however,  can  fully  draw  out  the  reasons 
why  the  human  spirit  feels  itself  to  attain  to  a  more  adequate  and  satis- 
fying expression  in  poetry  than  in  any  other  of  its  modes  of  activity. 
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For  to  draw  tliom  out  fully  we  Rhoiild  have  to  go  behind  our  own 
nature  itself,  and  that  we  can  none  of  us  do.  Poi-tions  of  them  we 
may  seize,  but  not  more  ;  Aristotle  and  Bacon  themselves  have  not 
succeeded  in  seizing  more  than  j)ortions  of  them.  And  at  one  time, 
probably,  and  to  one  set  of  observers,  one  ground  of  the  primordial  and 
incontestable  fact  before  us  comes  clearest  into  light ;  at  another,  and  to 
other  observer?,  another. 

For  us  to-day,  what  ground  of  the  superiority  of  poetry  is  the  most 
evident,  the  most  notable]  Surely  its  solidity.  Already  we  have 
seen  Aristotle  prefer  it  to  history  on  this  very  ground.  Poetry  has, 
says  he,  a  higher  wisdom  and  a  more  serious  worth  than  history. 
Compare  poetry  with  other  ellbrts  of  the  human  spirit  besides  history. 
Compare  it  with  art.  It  is  more  intellectual  than  art,  more  interpreta- 
tive.    Along  with  the  plastic  ^'presentation  it  utters  the  idea,  it  thinks. 

Poetry  is  often  called  art,  and  poets  are  classed  with  painters  and 
sculptors  as  artists.  But  (joetlie  has  with  profound  trutli  insisted  on 
the  diflerenoe  between  them.  "  Poetry  is  held  to  be  art,"  he  says,  "  and 
yet  it  is  not,  as  art  is,  mechanism,  mechanical.  I  deny  poetry  to  be  an 
art.  Neither  is  it  a  s<:ience.  Poetry  is  to  be  called  neither  art  nor 
science,  but  genius."  Poetry  is  less  artistic  than  the  arts,  but  in 
closer  correspondence  with  the  intelligential  nature  of  man,  who  is 
detined,  as  we  know,  to  be  '^  a  thinking  animal ;"  poetry  thinks,  and  the 
arts  do  not. 

But  it  thinks  emotionally,  and  herein  it  differs  from  science,  and  is 
more  of  a  stay  to  us.  Poetry  gives  the  idea,  but  it  gives  it  touched 
with  beauty,  heightened  by  emotion.  This  is  what  we  feel  to  be  inter- 
pretative lor  us,  to  satisfy  us — thought,  but  thought  invested  with 
beauty,  with  emotion.  Science  thinks,  but  not  emotionally.  It  adds 
thought  to  thought,  accumulates  the  elements  of  a  synthesis  which  will 
never  be  complete  until  it  is  touched  with  beauty  and  emotion ;  and 
when  it  is  touched  with  these,  it  has  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  science, 
it  has  felt  the  fashioning  hand  of  the  poet.  So  true  is  this,  that  the 
more  the  follower  of  science  is  a  complete  man,  the  more  he  will  feel 
the  refreshment  of  poetry  as  giving  him  a  satisfaction  which  our  nature 
is  always  desiring,  but  to  which  his  science  can  never  bring  him.  And 
the  more  an  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  complete  man,  the  higher  he 
will  appreciate  the  reach  and  effectualness  which  poetry  gains  by  being, 
in  Goctlie'rt  words,  not  art  but  genius  ;  by  being  from  its  very  nature 
forbidden  to  limit  itself  to  the  sphere  of  plastic  representation,  by  being 
forced  to  talk  and  to  think. 

Poetry,  then,  is  more  of  a  stay  to  us  than  art  or  science.  It  is  more 
explicative  than  art,  and  it  has  the  emotion  which  to  science  is  wanting. 
But. the  grand  sources  of  explication  and  emotion,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  arc  philosophy  and  religion.    Philosophy — the  love  of  wisdom — 
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is  indeed  a  noble  and  immortal  aspiration  in  man.  But  the  philosophies, 
the  constructions  of  systematic  thought  which  have  arisen  in  the  endeavour 
to  satisfy  this  aspiration,  are  so  perishable  that  to  cwU  up  the  memory 
of  them  is  to  pass  in  review  man's  failures.  We  have  mentioned  Goethe, 
the  poet  of  that  land  of  philosophies,  Germany.  What  a  scries  of  philo- 
sophic systems  has  Germany  seen  since  the  birth  of  Goethe  !  and  what 
sort  of  a  stay  is  any  one  of  them  compared  with  the  poetry  of  Germany's 
one  great  poet  1  So  necessary,  indeed,  and  so  often  shown  by  experience, 
is  the  want  of  solidity  in  constructions  of  this  kind,  that  it  ai*gues,  one 
may  say,  a  dash  of  the  pedant  in  a  man  to  approach  them,  except 
perhaps  in  the  ardour  of  extreme  youtli,  with  any  confidence.  And  the 
one  philosopher  who  has  known  how  to  give  to  such  constructions,  not 
indeed  solidity,  but  charm,  is  Plato,  the  poet  among  philosophers,  who 
produces  his  abstractions  like  the  rest,  but  produces  them  more  than 
half  in  play  and  with  a  smile. 

And  religion  ?  The  reign  of  religion  as  morality  touched  with  emotion 
is  indeed  indestructible.  But  religion  as  men  commonly  conceive 
it — ^religion  de]>en(4i]ig  on  the  historicalness  of  certain  supposed  facts, 
on  the  authority  of  certain  received  traditions,  on  the  validity  of 
certain  accredited  dogmas  —  how  much  of  this  religion  can  bo  deemed 
unalterably  secure?  Not  a  dogma  that  does  not  threaten  to  dis- 
solve, not  a  tradition  that  is  not  shaken,  not  a  fact  which  has  its 
historical  character  free  from  question.  Compare  the  stability  of  Shak- 
speare  with  the  stability  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  !  Our  religion 
has  materialized  itself  in  the  fact — the  supposed  fact ;  it  has  attached 
its  emotion  to  the  fact  For  poetry  the  idea  is  everything ;  the  rest  is 
its  world  of  illusion,  of  divine  illusion ;  it  attaches  its  emotion  to  the 
idea,  the  idea  t«  the  fact.  The  strongest  part  of  our  religion  to-day  is 
its  unconscious  poetry.  The  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in 
conscious  poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  our  mce,  as 
time  goes  on,  will  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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THE  FATHER  UF  POETS 


Kv-XKV  iiutioh  liiiH  iU  hcToii:  n^p,  unil  every  heroic  ngo  haK  its  banl,  who 
NJiiKH  it>  liolil  i'\i<l<iitii.     ^jul.-ll  was  Homer  for  the  Iieroic  a^'o  of  (!re<>ce. 

Till-  r<'|iiili'il  iiuthiir  iit  the  two  ;,'r(;atent  (ireek  ixioms  in  snjijKiscii  t<> 
Iiiivx  liv.-.l  ii|H.ii  tU-  wi'Kt  Lunst  uf  Am  Minor,  the  home  of  the  loniu 
l.i;iii.h  ..r  lh.<  \U\Uuu-  r».-<'.  Hit  iJati!  i«  given  by  Herodotus  as  400 
.Viiir-  Urnri'  hi's  •iwn  tiiiK',  Ihiil  ix  iu  the  i.iiith  century  B  c  Tlie  epic 
)Hi«U  of  ihiil  tiim- u'l-h'  itimriiiit  minstrels,  or  rhiipso.lists,  who  recited 
llii'ir  [-■mil  III  III..  cjiirlH  ut  kiii;;s  »"t  unlike  the  Irouvcres  or  minstrels 

■•I  til'-   I'll"'  iw».     li.micr  in  ri-|ire»ente<l  as  old,  blind,  nn.l  a  beggar 

w I<'<»M  f<-'"  I'l""-  I"  I>l<i'>-.     Thu  ]K.('mH  ot  thb  "Iliu.!"  and  the 

■■ii.!,-..y"  w..|r  iu>i  milloii,  but  |ir.wrvc.l  in  the  nieiiKiry,  and  hiiniM 
<l.<»ii  ,f.  n  IiikIiIi.iii  tr»iii  on.-  rh:<|<s.Kli!>l  t'l  another.  Ikriure  u  u.ilioh  hHK 
bi-l<ii  V  il  bill  ii'iii.iiK  .■  ,  iiikI  [im-trj  ;ilwiivn  iirucedes  jii-oac. 
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It  is  needless  to  tell  ag.iin  the  charming  old  story  of  the  beautiful 
Helen  and  the  cowardly  Paris,  of  the  haughty  Agamemnon  and  the  brave 
Achilles,  of  the  noble  Hector  and  the  crafty  Ulyi*ses.  Goethe  finds  in  the 
two  chief  characters  of  the  work  two  great  fundamental  forms  of  human 
nature—  Achilles  the  most  brave,  and  Ulysses  the  most  prudent  of  men. 
The  fact  that  the  **  Iliad  "  has  for  twenty-five  centuries  retained  its  hold 
on  the  human  mind  is  probably  due  to  tlie  masterly  delineation  of  its 
chief  personage,  the  youthful  Achilles,  whose  intense  love  of  a  fight,  great 
generosity,  and  affection  for  his  friend,  who  is  killed  in  the  combat,  force 
him  to  break  his  oath  of  remaining  aloof,  when  the  most  munificent  offers 
of  wealth  and  spoil  had  failed  to  move  him. 

•*  Son  of  Atreus,"  says  the  repentant  hero,  "  this  would  surely  have 

been  somewhat  better  for  both  thee   and  me When  we  two, 

grieved  at  heart,  raged  with  soul-devouring  contention  for  the  sake  of  a 
girl But  let  us  leave  these  things  as  past,  although  grieved,  sub- 
duing from  necessity  the  stirrings  within  our  bosoms.  And  now  I  ter- 
minate my  wrath,  nor  is  it  at  all  tit  that  I  always  obstinately  be  enraged — 
but  come,  quickly  incite  the  long-haired  Acheans  to  battle,  in  order  that 
once  more  I  may  make  trial  of  the  Trojans  going  against  them." 

Achilles  is  the  grand  pagan  hero,  the  ideal  of  antiquity.  It  is  in 
Chants  L,  VIIL,  XL,  and  those  following,  where  he  shines  forth,  and 
these  constitute  the  epic  j^r  excellence^  the  Achilleis,  the  pith  and  soul  of 
the  poem. 

The  "  Odyssey  "  paints  a  heroism  of  a  different  order.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  "  Iliad  "  is  a  poem  for  men,  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  a  poem  for 
women.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  crafty  character  of  Ulysses,  brought 
out  by  twenty  years'  wanderings  and  perilous  adventure,  while  his  patient 
Penelope  nightly  unravels  her  web.  She  indeed  has  stood  as  the  type  of 
the  true  and  faithful  wife  throughout  all  the  ages. 

After  the  Bible  no  book  has  been  so  universally  read  as  Homer's 
**  Iliad  ;"  it  has  been  called  the  bible  of  heroes,  and  it  was  the  bible  of 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

"  Just  as  we  read  the  Hebrew  history  to  our  children,  much  more  from 
a  moral  than  a  historical  attitude,  and  give  to  all  the  facts  a  didactic  turn, 
so  the  old  Greeks  read  Homer  as  a  moral  work,  containing  models  of  what 
we  ought  to  bo,  exhibitions  of  punished  vice  and  meanness,  examples  of 
fortitude,  of  temperance,  of  justice,  and  of  wisdom." 

However  incredible  such  a  view  may  appear — for  to  us,  as  Christians 
of  to-day,  the  perusal  of  the  "  Iliad  "  is  calculated  to  convey  anything 
but  the  idea  of  morality — it  is  certainly  true  for  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Greek  civilization,  and  again  for  its  latter  days.  In  Plato's  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ethic  and  philosophic  period,  standing  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  the  effect  of  Homer  and  the  pagan  jwets  wjis  held  by 
sages  to  be  pernicious.     A  f«w  hundred  years  later,  when  the  method  of 
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mu-nir^UD.Tx-  bf^rftnif  tha:  ci  FXTLbjilisnL  St.  Basil,  om  of  the  great 

f^LorR.  di*:  jiTfi  ila:   lif   »:::t^»m   aan  i«f  Homer  wts  to  delineate  yirioe. 

S:iJ  jAKc.  fr,'iii.  Trif  ui^t  ..:  I»ii.:f  :.ii.  H.^ioer  is  amply  the  unapproach- 

4l»k  ivi<-i  A^i  i^:.>:.     Ti.^f  i3tv  :»irM>:fi  th2>LMi^iuiit  Eoiope  dowD  to 

ibe  Frt-n:!  K-.^. -!..:.  :.      Tin   t:»-i.l   .:  tjfcaidtT  and  ateam  hrings  cot 

a:iv»:h«  ;  H::d(i:    :>   r-.vrLr.'fi  zt.jl  b  s;itxutc  f»oint  of  view.    As  Mr. 

Gliiisioae  s.'.y>  :  -  rr:f  t».>.  Tr.>  ..:  H.-i-j::  ii:-  iic«i  constitute  merely  a  great 

ium  of   ;':.:    >:]::5.ji    :;::r«:.:rf    :.:   Gr^-.-r-e,  Lut  they  have  a  aeparate 

jx^iii.  r.  v;.:/:.  r...  :;f  :.:':.::  .-ii.  .'/.  jr.^a.i.     They  and  the  manoeie  they 

descriW  v\  :.>;.;..::  &  v.tI.;  .:  il:::  .h-l  .  .  .  .  a  acheme  of  human  lite 

aHii  fhftra.;r  :•:..;':::  :r.  .^Ji.  ::#  ;wr:iv.     We  are  inti»laced  to  man  in 

evoTT  rtuAV.  ::  . :'  v;...h  ':::    :>  :.;.:.':.]:,  :i  inry  one  of  his  arts,  devices, 

in>i il  ui ; .  :.>^  ::.  : :. -.    ; :. :  .r:    ,  r.  I :  . :  i;>   c i . n : ie^ce.     There  is  no  other 

author  vbv^r    v.;?:    :>   r.r.^ii.c  :.:>  to  ih.f.    t  .f  whom  it  can  he  said  that 

thr  sTudv  .:  :.::..  :>  :..:   r.  -  :  r:   ir.i::t:   .:  1;::  my  criticism,  hut  a  full 

study  of  liie  .::  ;  \ .  :v  . :..     f  ::>  .:-.  .v.'vrir.  :r.:s.     To  rescue  this  circle  from 

inadt^)^lalo  v\  :;.:;::.  :.n.  ./../.  :     '.f,\  ::.-.  jr  uiii  i:r  a  Hue  idea  of  them,  1 

have  i.i\.ivis<v;  :i.i   :.::v.  *  i:::-..:  -:!,v\." 

Soihew.^rk  v :  \],,  :..::.>:-:  :.::;:  :;>  :":.  .:>a:^i?  c>f  Teus' tcansmigration 
has  at  lA5t  fv»uiia  ::>  ;:::;  I;..  •:  h  :>  :..  I.  r.^-»r  a  p^^pel  from  which  to 
ri»ad  our  thildnn  r...  taI  1v>>j..:,<^  .:  :>  :..  I : rji r  ihe  inimitable  model  foi 
artists,  it  is  ji  dvx*v.r.:t  r.T  i\  r  :/.: :.  .  :'  .<.  :•.  :-..-^r. 

The  two  fdvourito  jKr.r;'.::s  .f  -  M:aa  o'J  Homer*  are  the  Townley 
bust  ujh>n  the  lowor  i!vvr,  Ai^d  i':.e  cxr^uifite  lcv»n£e  head  in  the  second 
v;ise  rov.m,  i-f  the  r»:i:i<h  M'»s<i:r.;.  The  f.:ce  is  that  of  a  beautiful  old 
luan,  with  rk^rular  fo^tuiv^  doi;-  sunken  tves  and  cheeka,  and  lipe  of 
iuelTdble  SWotiiirsS, 

This  face  is  one  of  the  lims:  }'n.-h^i:i::\.ns  of  antique  sculpture.     Is  it 

tlie  face  of  Homer  f    Was  ihtrt^  cvtr  a  Homer!   Concerning  the  "Iliad," 

Uii»dcru  criticism  i-ainidins  that  farfiv^r.i  1^:11^:  a  perfect  work  of  art,  it  is 

but  an  archaic  pr^xluction,  a  jxitchwork  wade  up  cf  two,  perhaps  more, 

l»i«|ccs,  writtin  by  no  one  ni;:ij,  K:i.j  the  sixnianeous  outgrowth  of  the 

naive  pxtic  sonsi>  of  a  vholc  i^vj  Ic  ;  that'it  is  totally  diflerent  in  kind 

fnmi  the  **Inf.nus'  the   "  Jmisvi^ni  iVliveKsl^  and   the  «*  Paradise 

I^'^t;"  from  the  '-.Hutad,  *  the  "  Lu>iadr  the  -Henriad,"and  aU  the 
others. 

Accepting  this  view,  still  the  bu>t  of  Homer  will  continue  to  sUnd 


rii^htly  called  "the  Father  of  Poets. 


PINDAR. 

518-139  D.U. 
GREATEST   LYRIC   POET. 


PjNDiR  WHS  born  in  a  village  near  Thebts  ;  he  was  a  cohtemporaiy  nf 
^schj'lua,  tuid  was  in  tlic  prime  of  bia  nge  at  tTie  time  of  the  Persian 
war.  (Jf  his  parentage  lillle  is  known  with  certainty.  At  thirtuen  Uo 
WHS  Beut  to  Atliens  to  be  eilucateil,  and  was  taught  song-writing  by  Mm 
jK-els  of  his  time.  In  hU  Iwentielh  year  he  contented  the  pri*e  for 
poetry  at  Thebea  ;  at  iirat  nnsucccssrully.  Like  the  other  lyric  |Kieta  of 
hia  time,  h«  travelled  from  village  to  villnge  in  Urtwce,  oU'ering  hia 
Bcrvii^s  for  pulilie  or  private  cereuionit^  ;  but  Athens  was  his  favounte 
ubrHlc.  He  fre<iticntly  vJKited  IJeljihi,  where,  in  later  times,  nn  iron 
chair  was  shown  aa  the  one  he  ovcu|ned  when  making  his  poetiu 
offerings  lo  the  go>ls. 

Whoa  the  renuon  iuvuiuu  wu  at  an  end,  Thehus,  wbieh  bad  allied 
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itself  with  the  Persians,  wfiw  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  many  of  ils 
leading  citizens  were  put  to  death  as  traitors  to  Greece.  Pindar  took 
refuge  at  Syracuse,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  many  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, whom  Ilieron  the  Tyrant  had  gathered  about  him.  Four  years 
after,  he  returned  to  Thebes  and  appears  to  have  remained  there  till  his 
death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  veneration  of  the  Greeks  for  Pindar  has  surrounded  his  cradle 
and  his  tomb  with  legends,  legends  which  at  least  attest  that  his  country- 
men considered  him  an  essentially  religious  poet,  loved  by  the  gods  for 
his  piety.  His  faith  has  not  the  child-like  simplicity  of  the  early  Greek 
poets.  It  is  more  grave  and  pure,  and  rises  to  general  views ;  not 
limited  to  the  uorsliip  of  one  sect,  or  to  the  special  divinities  of  one 
village  or  temple.  In  patriotism  he  was  equally  liberal-viewed,  and 
called  himself  a  citizen,  not  of  Thebes,  but  of  Greece,  lie  did  not 
refuse  to  write  odes  for  princes  whom  the  Greeks  called  tyrants ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  never  praised  other  than  honourable  actions, 
and  more  often  wrote  good  counsel  than  eulogy.  The  Greeks  are 
unanimous  in  regarding  him  as  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  and  declared 
that  he  excelled  in  every  branch  of  his  art.  Of  all  his  works,  accident, 
rather  perhaps  than  their  superior  merit,  has  preserved  to  our  time  only 
his  songs  of  victory ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  stamp  his  genius  as  one 
of  the  most  original  and  striking  in  Greek  poesy. 

During  a  period  of  two  centuries  poets  had  abandoned  epic  recitals 
which  were  merely  an  echo  of  the  past,  and  appealed  directly  to  the 
living  present,  to  the  interests,  sentiments,  and  passions  of  their  con- 
temporaries. This  poetry,  a  poetry  of  maxims,  was  full  of  grave  lessons, 
exhortations  to  combat,  and  praises  of  peaceful  enjoyments  of  civiliza- 
tion. Dramatic  poetry  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  gradually  disengaging 
itself  from  its  primitive  epic  form,  and  approaching  by  successive  steps 
the  new  form  to  be  finally  given  it  by  the  genius  of  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles. 

The  merit  and  originality  of  Pindar  lies  in  having  united  these  two 
elements  together — the  axiomatic  and  the  dramatic.  Living  as  it  were 
in  a  period  of  transition,  he  combined  in  the  ode  the  wisdom  of  his 
predecessors  with  something  of  the  interest  and  varied  character  of  tho 
drama.  To  Pindar,  a  song  of  victory  was  not  a  mere  description  of  a 
hero  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  praises  of  his  skill  in  the  arena.  He 
took  tho  whole  life  of  the  man,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it,  his 
ancestry,  and  nativity,  as  a  subject;  an  individual  is  not  an  isolated 
object,  he  belonged  to  a  family,  a  city,  a  race. 

Thus  viewed,  the  poet's  choice  of  material  became  illimitable.  He 
had  all  the  theology,  history,  and  traditions  of  Greece  at  his  disix)sal, 
and  used  the  victory  merely  tis  a  centre  of  interest  to  give  unity  to  his 
<nle.     The  |)oet  usually  t<»ok  some  ;;«'neral  moral  idea  insj>ii-ed  by  tho 
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actual  events  of  the  victory,  an  idea  in  harmony  with  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  victor,  and  ai)plied  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  in  prosperity,  a  consolation  in  misfovtuno,  or  an  encouragement  to 
gooilness  and  piety.  The  idea  supplied  him  with  moral  themes  which 
he  developed  for  the  honour  or  instruction  of  his  hero,  tempering  his 
eulogies  with  grave  reflections  on  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  fragility 
of  human  grandeur,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods. 

Pindar  sometimes  used  simple  and  familiar  language,  but  he  had  u 
taste  for  complex  metaphors  with  subtle  and  obscure  allusions,  which 
require  a  mental  effort  to  comprehend.  lie  would  place  before  his 
readers  veritable  poetic  enigmas  to  sharpen  their  curiosity  and  develop  a 
desire  to  solve  them.  The  rhythmic  and  musical  forms  he  gave  to  his 
odes  appear  to  have  been  not  less  remarkable  for  their  variety  and  ex- 
cellence than  the  subjects  themselves.  Each  song  had  its  special  tone 
depending  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  and  the  musical  style. 
The  latter  was  divided  into  three  classes : — Doric,  Eolian  and  Lydian, 
easily  distinguished,  though  each  admitted  innumerable  variations.  One 
of  Pindar*s  commentators.  Boeckh,  has  endeavoured  to  reconstitute  the 
j)oet's  rhythm,  but  the  effort,  though  admirable,  fails  to  reveal  to  us  all 
the  secrets  of  Pindar's  harmonic  skill. 

**  The  causes  which  determined  Pindar's  poetical  character,  are  to  bo 
sought  in  a  period  previous  to  the  Persian  War,  and  in  the  Doric  and 
JEolic  parts  of  Greece,  rather  than  in  Athens  :  and  thus  we  may  separate 
Pindar  from  his  contemporary  -^schylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the 
close  of  the  early  period,  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of 
literature.  The  poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  was  penetrated  with  a 
strong  religious  feeling.  He  had  not  imbibed  any  of  the  scepticism 
which  bfgan  to  take  root  at  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Persian 
War." 

'*  Near  his  own  house  at  Thebes  he  dedicated  a  shrine  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods.  Often  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  teniple  of  Apollo ;  there, 
seated  in  his  iron  chair,  he  sang  his  songs  to  the  shining  deity." 


^SCHYLUS. 

525-456  B.C. 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  DKAMA— F[RST  GKEAT  TRAGIC  POET. 


Ubpohr  llio  time  of  .iT^cliyluii,  there  was  no  real  theatre.  Qraek 
tmgiily,  an  lie  foutul  it,  was  3im|)ly  a  poem,  recited  or  chanted  by  one 
BjNHiki'r ;  it  wua  dcelamation  without  action,  scenery,  or  accessories  of 
any  kind.  Al-<chyhis  introduced  dialogue;  invented  the  tropic  boot, 
inanlt,  and  mantli^ ;  JrcsHcd  the  Hpi-akcrs  in  characlcr;  nnd  turned  the 
platfiinu  inti)  a  niimic  representation  of  the  place  or  scene  where  tlie 

What  was  the  ori),'in  of  the  dr.im;t1  lltifore  there  was  eueh  a  tiling 
ill  th<r  world  as  "drama,"  there  existed  "chorus  ;"  the  drama  grew  out 
of  the  improvised  reiilations,  given  in  tlie  intervals  of  the  Itaccliic 
chorusiv  HUH):  -'t  the  great  festivals.  AVliih'  the  chorus  ri'Sted,  the  leader 
cluuitLtl  a  liiiiy  moiiuluguu  in  praist:  of  Ijuveliuti :  this  was  tlin  first  stage 
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of  development.  In  a  later  age  a  second  person  was  brought  upon  the 
platform,  who  replied  to  the  first,  and  this  made  "  dialogue,"  and  was 
the  foundation  of  tragic  art  Finally,  another  actor  was  addled,  and 
still  others ;  the  dialogue,  which  was  at  first  but  a  recitative  and  an 
accessory,  grew  little  by  little  till  it  usurped  the  principal  place.  In 
our  day  it  employs  many  actors,  while  the  whole  chorus,  which  was 
once  all  in  all,  has  dwindled  away,  the  only  vestige  of  it  remaining  in 
what  is  now  called  the  orchestra.  The  greatest  step  in  the  gradual 
change  was  the  transition  from  monologue  to  dialogue,  and  this  took 
place  in  the  time  of  ^Eschylus. 

That  which  in  iEschylus  chiefly  strikes  us  is  grandeur  of  idea.  The 
solemn  religious  influences  of  Eleusis,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  those 
of  that  great  political  movement,  the  Persian  war,  are  visible  In  hia 
works.  Before  he  was  a  poet  he  was  a  soldier.  Born  of  a  noble  family, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platwa ;  and  it  was 
on  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  country  was  figliting  against  fearful  odds 
for  its  very  existence,  that  he  drew  the  warlike  inspiration  of  his  muse. 
His  play  of  the  "  Persians "  brings  the  subject  of  that  great  struggle 
itself  upon  the  stage  ;  and  his  "  Seven  against  Thebes  "  **  breathed  the 
spirit  of  Mars,"  and  "every  one  who  read  it  would  long  to  be  a 
warrior." 

This  is  one  of  his  chief  works.  Another,  the  "  Prometheus  Bound,*' 
perhaps  his  greatest,  is  of  a  religious  cast,  showing  the  wrath  of  the  mighty 
gods  against  the  unhappy  hero,  who  had  offended  them  by  befriending 
maa  The  same  is  true  of  his  last,  the  "  Oresteiae,"  that  terrible  story 
of  the  returning  husband,  Agamemnon,  slain  by  the  wife,  Clytaemnestra ; 
the  son,  Orestes,  avenging  his  father's  death,  and  for  the  deed  pursued 
by  furies ;  driven  from  land  to  land  ;  till  at  last,  in  the  good  city  of 
Athens,  he  finds  rest,  the  furies  for  ever  appeased,  and  from  thenceforth 
called  Eumenides,  the  soothed  ones,  foreshadowing  in  this  the  dawn  of  a 
milder  age. 

The  poet  survived  his  generation.  For  many  years  chief  among 
Athenian  poets,  he  was  at  last  supplanted  by  the  younger  Sophocles,  and 
withdrew  to  the  court  of  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  where  he  died.  All 
will  remember  the  legend  of  the  eagle  dropping  a  tortoise  upon  his 
traditionally  bald  pate,  taking  it  for  a  rock.  The  artists  of  antiquity 
drew  his  portrait  with  the  head  entirely  bare,  yet  wearing  a  long 
luxuriant  beard  tapering  to  a  point,  the  features  of  the  face  full  of  beauty 
and  manly  vigour. 

From  "The  Frogs  "  of  Aristophanes,  a  play  in  which  both  xlilschylus 
and  Euripides  are  caricaiured,  we  might  be  inclined  to  receive  the  idea 
that  the  former  was  of  a  haughty  and  irritable  temper — the  man  of  the 
stem  old  times,  out  of  patience  with  the  modern  days  so  different  fi-om' 
his  own.     In  this  play  he  is  made  to  ask  Euripides, — 
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•*  AiiHwr-r  mo,  for  what  onj^lit  wr  to  admin;  a  j)oet?** 

Kiiri]ii(]<*K  ariHWi*rrt,  "  For  (tl(»v(Tiu'ss  ami  instruction  ;  and  bocauso  lio 
niakijH  till;  |M-o|)I()  in  tip*  (titicM  In'ttiT." 

yK'^'liyliiH  p'NUiin'H :  '*An«lif  yon  luul  not  ilunt*  thi?t,  Imt  from  go<Ml 
iiiul  noM«)  charact'Ts  have  nMidcitMl  Miriu  most  knavish,  wliat  will  you 
Hiiy  you  arij  th'wrviM;;  to  Mill'rr  ?'* 

Kuripidt'H  ri'plirs  that  HU<h  an  oirL-ncT  would  ho  wortliy  of  death. 

Tint  olil  man  thru  l>n'aks  forth  upon  him,  — 

•*  Ohwrvo  what  s<ut  <»f  men  you  nci'ivrd  th(Mn  from  mo  ;  tiill,  nohlo 
fidl<»WH,  and  U'tt  citizens  that  sliirk  all  stato  huhlcns,  nor  loun;;ers  in 
tln»  market,  nt»r  ro^qics  as  tlu'y  are  n«>w,  n.)r  villains;  hut  breathing  of 
Hpi«arM  an«l  luin'i«s  and  scvi-n-foid  c(»ura«^c.'* 

**  Ami  by  ha\in;^'  dime  what,  di«l  you  teach  them  to  l.e  so  noblc- 
niindid  r' ' 

**  Jly  having  composed  a  drama  full  of  martial  spirit.'* 

•M)f  what  kimir* 

**  Tlio  *  Sevm  against  Thelx's/  Kvery  man  that  n'a<l  it  would  Lmg 
to  Im»  a  warrior.'* 

Tho  comiHwitions  of  .Kschylus  have  the  ix^'uliarities  of  all  initiative 
works  of  art.  If  we  com|»an^  them  with  any  nnnlcrn  drama,  wo  ar»» 
ama/inl  at  tlio  loftiness  of  the  subjirt.s  the  extn'me  eiimplicity  of  the 
aeti«ui«  and  the  rugg<Mlnoiis  (»f  the  style. 

And  yet  ho  was  a  gr«Nit  artist.  A  gn'at  artist  iinding  his  art  crude, 
and  williimt  ndes,  by  the  fon*e  iif  |>n>digious  genius  bringing  it  into 
org:uiifati«in,  ami  giving  it  laws.  Ohi^rus  is  replaeoil  by  actors;  tho 
bmg  monobtguo  turned  into  spintinl  diab*gue :  the  brutal  ri'pivsentatioii 
•»f  munler  ni>  longt»r  takes  place  K^fore  the  eyes  of  the  s|H»etators.  but 
ludiind  the  si'cui's  ;  rude  spveh  rises  to  sublime  declamation;  a  noble 
e\lcri»^r  is  given  to  the  actors  by  ap|»n>priate  dn^ss,  increas<Hl  height, 
and  hi  nMc  p»sJurt».  For  all  ihislhe  On'eks  liavec;illed  him,  '*  The  Father 
of  Tr.ig^dy." 
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SOPHOCLES. 

495-105  B.C. 
SECOND  GREAT  TRAOIC  POET. 


Sophocles,  one  of  llie  greatest  of  Oretk  poeta,  was  borii  nt  tlio  villnge  of 
CoIonQR,  in  Atlii^  He  revived  a  liberal  education,  more  especially  in 
rauBic  and  poetry,  made  rapid  pro^^m^,  aud  won  many  suliool  ])rizi!8. 
At  Uflf^en  he  wus  clioseu  to  lend  the  chorus  which  sung  the  pa.'3n  after 
tbe  bnltle  of  Salamls ;  and  at  twenly-suven  boldly  entered  the  liste 
to  compete  with  j^^hylus  himself  iu  the  tragic  drama,  winning  the 
priio. 

This  brilliant  victory,  followed  by  other  successes,  put  Sophocles  in  the 
fitBt  rank  of  Alhunian  ["Jeta,  more  especially  aft*r  ihe  death  of  /Eschylua ; 
for  his  greatest  rival,  Euripides,  though  popular  in  Greece,  was  leas  a 
bvourit«  with  the  Alheniuns.  The  latter,  to  signify  their  entecm  for  the 
pout,  cboso  him  several  liiues  as  one  of  the  ten  magiatiuttut  or  gfratrgi 
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elected  annually  to  govern  the  State  ;  and,  in  company  with  Pericles,  he 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Island  of  Samos,  which  had  re- 
volted against  Athens  ;  but  Sophocles  was  more  poet  than  soldier,  if  we 
may  believe  his  contemporaries.  He  is  made  to  say  at  a  banquet  that 
Pericles  had  little  esteem  for  his  strategy. 

Sophocles  was  married  twice,  and  had  two  sons,  wlio,  if  report  is  true, 
wore  not  noted  for  kind-heartedness  or  filial  love ;  yet  the  father  was  most 
amiable  in  disposition,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  even  his  rivals,  iEschylus  and  Euripides.  "  He  knew  how 
to  eiyoy  life  and  renounce  pleasure  no  longer  suitable  to  his  age."  lie 
died  at  ninety,  beloved  and  honoured. 

Of  the  113  plays  attributed  to  Sophocles,  seven  only  are  extant. 

"  Antigone,"  a  political  tragedy,  contrasts  the  rights  of  the  State  with 
those  of  the  family.  In  this  play,  a  king,  Creon,  refuses  burial  to  a 
prince  killed  in  fighting  against  his  own  countrymen.  The  warrior's 
sister,  Antigone,  performs  the  funereal  rites,  and  is  condemned  by  Creon 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cavern,  where  she  dies  of  hunger.  The  son  of  the 
king,  Hajmon,  is  the  intended  husband  of  Antigone ;  he  pleads  un- 
availingly  for  her,  and  in  despair  commits  suicide  ;  his  mother,  Eurydice, 
dies  of  grief ;  and  thus  the  king  for  his  cruelty  is  punished  by  loss  of 
both  wife  and  child. 

In  the  **  Electra,"  Sophocles  has  taken  the  sombre  legend  of  Orestes, 
and  shown  with  incomparable  talent  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
motives  which  prompted  Electi-a  to  become  the  instigator  and  accomplice 
of  her  brother  in  the  murder  of  their  father. 

The  "  Trachinian  Woman  "  has  for  a  subject  the  death  of  Hercules, 
killed  by  the  poisoned  tunic  sent  him  by  his  jealous  wife,  Dejanira. 
Here  the  poet  has  described  the  passionate  feelings  of  the  wife  in  a 
manner  far  superior  to  the  rough  sketchiness  of  i^«chylus  in  his  play,  the 
"Oresteiaj." 

"  King  (Edipus  "  is  the  story  of  a  King  of  Thebes,  condemned  by  fate 
to  see  his  people  die  of  pestilence  for  an  unexpiated  crime.  He  discovers 
that  this  crime  is  his  own :  he  had  unwittingly  murdered  his  father  and 
married  his  mother.  He  plucks  out  his  eyes,  which  had  so  failed  to  guide 
him  aright  on  the  road  of  life,  and  flees  into  exile.  The  play  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  Greek  drama. 

"Ajax"  exhibits  a  man  punished  by  the  gods  for  his  excessive  pride  by 
fits  of  madness.  He  dies  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  unworthy  acts 
committed  while  mad,  and  his  death  expiates  his  fault. 

In  **  Philoctetes,"  there  is  a  moral  conflict  between  three  characters, 
Philoctetes,  Ulysses,  and  Neoptolemus.  The  latter  refuses  to  go  so  far 
in  duplicity  as  Ulysses  has  proposed,  in  order  to  persuade  Philoctetes 
to  return  and  assist  the  Greeks.  Tlie  conse<£uences  are  becoming 
serious,  when  the  gods  intervene  and  put  an  end  to  the  strife.     The  art 
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of  Sophoclea  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  well  displayed  in 
this  piece. 

"  CEdipus  at  Colonus  "  is  a  contrast  to  "  King  CEdipus."  The  poor 
blind  exiled  king  has  become  a  sacred  object  by  virtue  of  his  sufferings, 
and  his  presence  alone  brings  happiness  to  the  country  that  receives  him. 
Finally  he  dies  at  peace  with  himself  and  the  gods. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  compositions  of  Sophocles  is  their 
unrivalled  harmony.  The  elements  of  his  dramas,  as  dialogue  and  song, 
the  expression  of  familiar  sentiments  or  of  violent  passion,  are  so 
artistically  graduated,  as  to  pass  without  shock  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  rugged  method  of  ^schylus. 
The  latter  may  have  been  his  rival  in  invention,  and  it  is  true  that 
Shakspeare  far  excels  him  there.  He  does  not,  like  Shakspeare,  give 
a  complete  picture  of  life  in  its  manifold  phases,  but  takes  a  single  idea, 
a  typical  character,  and  embodies  in  it  all  the  essential  elements  of 
humanity. 

His  later  dramas,  especially,  are  written  in  a  must  elegant  style ;  with 
concise  and  vigorous  dialogue,  and  rich  poetical  sentiment.  He  is  the 
Phidias  of  dramatic  art  Sophocles  was  above  all  an  Athenian  poet,  as 
compared  ¥rith  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  who  were  Hellenic,  and  he 
represented  the  genius  of  his  well-loved  city  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

His  teaching  is  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  as  it  was  understood  by  the 

ancients,  and  of  this  he  is  the  best  exponent : — 

"  Fate  is  a  dread  power.  If  thou  be  wealthy,  thou  wilt  not  buy  her 
off ;  if  thou  be  valiant,  thou  canst  not  withstand  her :  if  thou  shut 
thyself  within  a  tower,  she  will  find  thee  out :  if  thou  cross  the  sea  in 
ships,  she  will  overtake  thee  on  the  way.  Whoso  contendeth  against 
Fate,  fighteth  against  fearful  odds.  Thou  canst  not  shake  off  what  load 
Fate  shall  have  put  on  thy  shoulder." 

CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C.  Ago. 

495  Date  of  birth. 

480  Ezarchos    at    celebration    of 

battle  of  Salami's     ....     15 
4H8  First  dramatic  exhibition  and 

prize;  "Triptolemus"     .     .     27 
440-39  One    of    the    strategi    in 


B.C.  Ago 

Samion  war ;  *'  Antigone"  65-66 

413  One    of    Probouloi    after    the 

destruction  of  Sicilian  army     82 

409  "  Philoctetes  " 86 

406  Died 89 

401  "  Oedipns  Colonus.' 
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EURIPIDES. 

480-406  B.C. 
THIRD  GREAT  TRAGIC  POET 


EuBlPinBs,  the  Inst  of  the  three  great  tmfjic  pofils  of  Greece,  wns  Iwm  m 
the  second  lU-cailu  of  tlio  fifth  cr;nturj'.  lie  wna  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Bophoclfs,  and  ten  years  younger  than  Socmtes,  though  not  of  jVthenian 
origin,  his  iwirenta  being  refugees,  living  upon  one  of  the  Greek  islands. 
His  early  e<lueatioii  w<is  not  favourable  for  the  development  of  his  talentn. 
Ho  n'lis  first  tniincil  as  an  athlete,  then  he  studied  painting.  Finally, 
however,  he  be'^an  to  pursue  rhetoric  itnd  philnsoiihy,  and  it  was  these 
two  which  frnned  his  chnmctcr  and  developed  his  talent ;  and  in  after 
years,  when  he  had  beeorne  devoted  to  tragedy,  it  ytcm  the  spirit  of  these 
rhetorical  ami  philnaopliical  studies  of  his  youth  w)ii::h  shone  through  his 
entn  posit  inns  in  marked  contrast  to  the  i-idigious  and  martial  spirit  which 
aniinatf^l  the  dram'v  nf  /Ksi:hylus.  We  lind  in  his  gilays  the  same  sdienio 
«f  the  worhl  as  in  the  writing  of  Anaxag'iriis,  and  the  >iamc  foundati'iii 
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of  morals  as  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  lie  is  often  coiled  the  philcv 
sopliic  dramatist. 

Notwithstanding  the  varied  experience  through  which  ho  had  passed, 
he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  his  first  tragedy, 
lliis  piece,  now  lost,  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  public  ;  and,  in 
common  with  several  others  which  shared  the  same  fate,  was  afterwanls 
re-written  and  altered  by  him.  Then  followed  **  Hecuba,"  "  Orestes/* 
**  Medea,"  **  Hippolytus,"  "Alcestis,*'  **  Andromaclie,"  and  **  Iphigoneia." 
The  number  of  his  plays  is  variously  estimated  at  from  scveitty-five  to 
ninety-two.  Of  these,  there  are  eighteen  comi>lete  tragedies,  one  satiric 
drama,  and  fragments  of  others  still  extant. 

The  philosophical  studies  of  Euripides  turned  him  against  Greek 
mythology,  and  he  treated  the  subjects  he  took  from  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  He  stripped  the 
gods  of  their  ideal  greatness,  and  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  men — a 
method  which  pleased  the  populace  greatly.  In  delineating  woman  and 
the  workings  of  strong  passion,  Euripides  displays  special  excellence,  and 
has  also  filled  his  works  with  neat  quotable  sayings  applicable  to  all  the 
phases  of  human  life. 

After  a  literary  career  of  nearly  half  a  century,  he  retired  to  Macedonia, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  Athenians.  Here,  two  years  later,  tradition 
says,  he  met  a  tragic  death,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  hounds 
when  alone  in  the  woods. 

The  names  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  always 
mentioned  together.  Of  this  most  famous  dramatic  triad  it  is  customary 
to  call  w£schylus  the  most  sublime,  Sophocles  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect,  and  Euripides  the  most  pathetic  and  human.  It  is  the  latter 
who  has  been  taken  as  the  model  by  all  later  writers  of  classic  drama, 
the  liomans,  the  Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Germans.  His  two  best 
known  plays,  "  Medea  "  and  "  Iphigeneia,"  have  been  imitated  again  and 
again  :  the  **  Iphigeneia  "  of  Racine  and  that  of  Goethe  are  ftimiliar  to  all. 

Professor  Jebb  calls  Euripides  the  mediator  between  ancient  and 
modem  drama. 

"  Euripides  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles  ;  but  when 
Euripides  began  to  write,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  any  man  of  his 
genius  and  culture  that,  though  an  established  prestige  might  be  main- 
tained, a  new  poet  who  sought  to  construct  tragedy  on  the  old  basis 
would  bo  building  on  sand.  For,  first,  the  popular  religion  itself — the 
very  foundation  of  tragedy—  had  been  undermined  ;  secondly,  scepticism 
had  begun  to  be  busy  with  the  legends  which  that  religion  consecrated. 

"  Euripides  made  a  splendid  efliirt  to  maintain  the  place  of  tragedy  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  Athens,  by  modifying  its  interests  in  the  sense  which 
his  own  generation  required.  Could  not  the  heroic  personages  still 
excite  interest  if  they  were  made  more  real,  if  in  them  the  passions  and 
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sorrows  were  portrayed  with  greater  vividness  and  directness  1  and  miglit 
not  the  least  cultivated  part  of  an  audience  enjoy  thrilling  plot,  especially 
if  written  from  the  home  legends  of  Athens  ]" 

Thus  Euripides  marks  in  a  striking  mariner  the  transition  from  the 
religious  to  the  philosopliic  epoch ;  and  it  is  in  no  wise  the  fault  of  the 
poet :  it  is  the  inevitahle  movement  of  art,  which  is  forced  to  follow  the 
march  of  the  human  mind.  AVe  may  ro^'ard  it  as  a  progress  rather  than 
an  alteration  ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  is  a  decadence  on  one  side,  there  is 
then  a  progress  on  the  other.  Euripides  had  in  effect  discovered  an 
unknown  world,  the  world  of  the  feelings  ;  a  new  mine,  the  mine  of  the 
heart ;  and  that  discovery  became  the  source  of  a  most  brilliant  success. 

One  cannot  deny  to  him  the  merit  of  being  a  grarid  painter  of  the 
liuman  heart.  It  is  by  this  tliat  he  stands,  and  by  this  that  ho  must 
continue  to  please  tliroughout  all  time — because  lie  has  traced  the  eternal 
sentiments  of  our  being.  Tlis  chief  aim  is  to  move ;  lie  knows  the  nature 
of  human  passions,  and  how  to  create  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
developed  with  the  greatest  f(»rce. 

Tlie  following  characteristic  thoughts  are  from  the  writings  of 
Euripides : — 

"  Tlie  ton;nie  mav  swear  and  leave  the  heart  unsworn." 

**  There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  bad  woman,  and  nothing  better  than 
a  good  one." 

**  Politeness  costeth  not  much,  and  may  win  for  us  a  great  deal." 

**  We  teach  our  children  many  things,  but  too  ofteii  do  we  pass  by  the 
thing  of  most  impoilance — good  sense." 

"In  all  states  there  be  three  classes :  one  that  is  rich,  and  lazy,  and 
selfish  ;  one  that  is  poor,  and  jealous,  and  reckless ;  and  a  mid<llo  one 
tliat  is  ingenious,  and  thoughtful,  and  trustworthy ;  for  while  this  latter 
hath  something  to  win,  it  hath  very  much  to  lose." 

"  Tliere  be  men  that  can  prove  black  white,  and,  for  a  time,  their 
cunning  prospereth,  but  in  the  end  it  is  found  to  be  very  foolishness, 
and  the  cunning  man  cometh  to  owd  with  his  neighbour,  that  honesty  is 
the  lx?st  policy." 

**  Of  everythirig  there  is  satiety ;  so  have  I  known  men  tired  with 
licauty  become  enamoui'ed  of  plain  faces ;  and  men  used  to  luxury  turn 
to  peasiint  fare," 
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4-14-360  D.C. 
GRliATKST  COMIC  POET. 


Tavn  of  tlie  Greek  poeta  ate  representative  men.  Homer  stands  for  epic 
poetry,  I'imlnr  for  lyric  poetry,  and  ..I^uliylua  for  tragedy.  We  have 
now  lo  add  for  comoUy  tlio  name  of  Aristoplianes. 

Of  the  life  of  this  poet  we  huve  no  particulars.  Wo  kuow  that  he 
began  to  be  fnmous  at  Athens,  as  &  ivritar,  about  the  fourth  year  of  her 
great  war  with  Spnrtn,  427  u.c. ;  we  kiioip  from  a  caricature  in  Pluto 
Uiat  he  was  a  convivial  fellow,  fund  of  pleasure,  drank  much  wine,  and, 
like  many  other  AtlieiiianH,  apeiit  whole  nights  in  witty  conversation ; 
and  from  hia  works  we  know  that  he  was  the  greatest  comic  writer  that 
ever  lived.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  his  plays  have 
UH,  hut  every  one  of  them  is  a  masterpiece.  Chief  of 
Ihcw  ate — 
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"  The  Clouds,"  which  ridicules  Socrates  and  natural  philosophy. 

"The  Knights,"  an  attack  on  Cleon. 

"  Tlie  Frogs,"  a  satire  on  Euripides,  in  which  he  is  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  the^lder  dramatist,  ^Eschyhis. 

"The  Birds,"  in  which  we  have  represented  a  fine  philosophical  Euto- 
pLa ;  a  model  city,  built  by  birds.  It  is  called  Cloud-Cuckoo-Town.  In 
this  play  is  found  a  curious  cosmogony,  and  a  highly  interesting  plan 
for  laying  out  a  city  on  scicntilic  princijdcs. 

The  "  Acharnians,"  the  *'  Peace,''  and  the  "  Lysistrata,"  are  three  pleas 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 

In  "  The  Wasps,''  the  poet  satirizes  the  Athenian  passion  for  lawsuib*, 
and  the  popular  mania  for  serving  on  the  jury. 

Finally,  we  have  "The  Female  Parliament,"  a  play  representing  an 
exciting  conspiracy  of  the  softer  sex  to  eifect  a  social  revolution. 

In  these  compositions  the  auda(;ity  of  the  writer  knows  no  bounds. 
He  lampuons  Aspasia,  Cleon,  Socrates,  Eurijddes,  and  the  god  Dionysus 
himself ;  burles<iues  woman's  rights,  the  model  societies  of  the  philo- 
sophers, and  the  courts  of  justice  ;  denounc(?s  the  war  policy,  and  attacks 
popular  education.  His  whole  work  is  a  burlesque  upon  all  existing 
men  and  things.  "  The  old  come<ly  was  an  audacious  and  scathing 
satire  of  public  men,  and  an  attack  on  poj)ular  movements."  The  licence 
which  the  poet  takes  with  the  manners  and  customs,  with  the  citizens, 
and  even  with  the  gods  of  Athens  themselves,  is  not  only  startling,  but 
seems  to  us  at  first  incredible. 

Aristophanes  ever  remains  as  the  chief  source  of  study  for  historians, 
and  all  who  wish  to  bring  before  their  mind  a  true  picture  of  the  time, 
the  age  of  Pericles. 

In  regard  to  his  portrait,  the  face  of  the  antique  bust  is  characteristic  ; 
the  features  are  those  of  broad  humour,  yet  without  being  in  any  sense 
simple  or  undignified.  As  we  contemplate  the  face,  we  are  led  irre- 
sistibly to  the  impression  that  it  is  just  ready  to  burst  into  an  uproarious 
laugli.  It  is  exactly  the  fiice  we  should  expect  to  see  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  jokers. 

Concerning  his  character,  several  passages  in  the  "  r>anquet "  refer  to 
him,  and  seem  to  throw  a  light  \\\vd\\  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
r<»ganled  at  least  by  the  philosophers.  On  taking  his  place  at  table,  he 
is  made  to  siiy — 

"  You  speak  well  on  this  point,  that  we  should  by  all  means  procure 
for  (jurselves  an  easy  method  in  our  drinking,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
who  wiu*  thoroughly  drenched  yesterday." 

A  litth?  furlh<*r  on,  Socrates  votes  that  each  pci*son  in  turn  shall 
discourse  on  love.  "  Xot  a  single  man,"  he  sjivs,  "  will  give  a  contrary 
vote.  Not  Agathon,  nor  Pausanias  ;  nor  would,  I  ween,  Aristophanes, 
whose  occu]>ation  relates  to  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite." 
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When  it  comes  to  Aristophanes*  turn  to  discourse,  it  is  found  that 
either  from  repletion  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  fit  of  the  hiccups  is 
upon  liim,  and  he  is  unable  to  speak  ;  and  he  says  to  the  doctor,  who 
is  reclining  a  little  further  down — 

"  You  are  the  proper  person  either  to  stop  ray  hiccups,  or  to  speak 
in  my  turn." 

The  doctor  promises  to  do  both ;  tells  the  poet  to  hold  his  breath, 
and  if  this  will  not  do,  to  gargle  water ;  or  if  both  these  fail,  he  re- 
commends him  to  tickle  his  nose  till  he  sneezes. 

"You  will  not  say  one  word,"  replies  Aristophanes,  "  till  I  do  so." 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  grotesque  dissertation  that  shortly 
follows  is  mostly  Aristophanes  or  mostly  Plato  ;  it  seems  a  marriage  of 
both,  yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  former:  like  his  own  creations,  it  is  a 
piece  of  consummate  art,  and  this  is  what  we  find  in  him  throughout. 
Upon  every  page  there  is  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius.  He 
paints  upon  his  canvas  just  what  he  wishes  to  paint,  and  does  it  so 
well  that  we  assent  to  it  and  call  it  Nature.  Even  when  the  great 
and  good  Socrates  is  brought  before  us,  held  up  in  a  basket,  "walk- 
ing in  the  air  and  speculating  about  the  sun,"  we  are  forced  to  join 
in  the  laugh,  and,  worse,  to  applaud  the  wrong. 

"The  philosopher  who  wore  no  under-garments,"  says  Mr.  Cotton, 
"  and  the  same  upper  robes  in  both  summer  and  winter ;  who  gene- 
rally went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  one  pair  of  shoes 
which  lasted  him  a  lifetime ;  who  used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public 
place  in  a  fit  of  abstraction ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  snub-nose  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure ;  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  the  licence 
of  the  old  comedy." 

It  is  reported  that  Plato,  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  sent  to  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  a  copy  of  "The  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  best 
expression  of  the  state  of  things  at  Athens. 
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B.C.  Age 

441  Born  at  Athens. 

427  Gained     second     prize    with 

*•  Daitileis  *' 17 

426  Exhibited  '<  Babylonians  "  .     .     18 
425  Gained    first    prize  with   the 

**Acharnian8*' 19 

424  Gained    first    prize  with  the 

"Equites*' 20 

423  Exhibited  first  '*  Nnbes  *'     .     .    21 
422  Gained    first    prize  with  the 

"Vespao;"  second  "Nubes"    22 
421     Gained  second  prize  with  the 

"Pax" 23 


B.C.  Ago 

411  Exhibited        "  Amphiaraos ; " 

gained    second    prize    with 

"Aves" 30 

411  «*  Lysistrata  "   and  "Thosrao- 

phorinzusa) " 33 

408  First  '*  Plotns  '* 36 

405  Gained      first      prize       with 

"Rana)" 39 

392  *<Eocle8iaza8a3" 52 

388  Second  "Plutns" 56 

387  "-ffiolosicon"  and  "Cocalus" 

exhibited  at  Araros  ...  57 
380  Date  of  death 64 


MENANDER. 

312-291  luc. 

PRECmtSOIt  OF   MODERN   COMKDY.— SECOSD  GREAT 

COMIC  I'OKT. 


Kacii  (.f  tlio  two  nw.it  cciittiriiB  i.f  AUicns,  tlie  cpiitiiry  of  Ppriclftt  ami 
tint  ci'iiliiry  of  Al.'xiiinliT,  ha.i  its  i.icturo  of  socii'ty  :  that  ut  tlio  f<»mii;r 
M'iiit  I'iilli'il  till:  iiM  nimeily,  :iii<l  its  n'|in'sciilativc  was  ArislophatK-s  ;  thnt 
(jf  tlif  liiHiT,  lliH  iii'W  cuiiic-rly,  ami  itH  rr]iri'Si'Tilntivi'  was  Mcnamler.  Wp 
(■nil  form  a  H'Tt  nf  gi'in^ral  (lion;;!!  iiii|)(.-i'fi'ut  iiluaof  tlii.' <li  H'creuoi:  between 
till!  Ixcti,  if  we  liken  tlic  olil  i:<)iiie<ly  Ici  mir  iiioilcni  litirloaqiic,  nnil  tile 
iii'w  riiiiieily  In  our  mMilem  ilraiiiii!),  sucli  as  llie  ".Sdioul  for  ^jc.1llllllI," 
anil  "'llic  Rivals."  Thi!  new  uuiiieily  was  llie  Iwyiimini,'  of  what  are 
winietiimts  ralli.il  Hucicty  jilay^i. 

MeiiamLr  wax  liorii  at  Allitiis,  M-2  ii.c.  IIU  uikIu.  Alexia,  w^is  a 
ilrauiBtift  of  eoii-iih-rable  vi-]iuli'  in  cimu-ily,  :iml  Hpjiaieiilly  ttmglit  him 
the  |>rin<'i|ile4  of  his  ail  al  mi  early  aL^e.     Thi'  i>hiIi)Huj>lier  aii>l  momlist. 
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Tlieophrastus,  who  excelled  in  delineation  of  character,  was  his  master ; 
but  another  philosopher,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  his  early 
studies,  was  his  friend  and  school -fellow,  Epicurus.  Though  not  a 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  he  imbibed  the  same  philosophic  principles,  from 
the  elegant  and  indolent  society  in  which  tliey  lived,  believing  the  chief 
end  of  life  to  be  intellectual  enjoyment,  founded  on  material  well-being. 
During  the  ten  yeai-s  that  Athens  was  governed  by  the  magistrate 
Demetrius,  317  to  307  ii.c.,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  with  their 
polished  tone  and  lively  mocking  sentiments,  were  admirably  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  Athenian  society ;  but  the  fall  of  Demetrius  provoked  a 
reaction,  and  subjected  Menander  to  violent  persecution.  He  might 
have  sought  a  refuge  with  Demetrius  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  flatteringly  urged  to  do  so,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  at 
Athens,  fighting  his  way,  multiplying  his  masterpieces — the  number  of 
plays  attributed  to  him  is  about  one  hundred— and  disputing  the  laurel 
crown  with  rivals  but  too  often  declared  superior  to  him  by  the  bad 
taste  and  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  drowned  while  bathing 
at  the  port  of  Pineus,  when  fifty-two  years  of  ago. 

In  spite  of  his  talents,  Menander  did  not  obtain  from  his  contempo- 
raries the  position  ho  merited.  Of  the  hundred  times  that  he  competed 
for  the  piize,  he  was  but  eight  times  cro>vned. 

Beaten  when  living  by  his  unworthy  rivals,  who  owed  their  success 
to  intrigue  rather  than  merit,  posterity  has  avenged  his  memory,  and 
given  him  the  first  rank  in  the  now  comedy,  a  position  as  incontestable 
as  that  of  Homer  in  epos,  and  Demosthenes  in  eloquence.  Grammarians, 
in  fact,  give  him  the  second  place  among  poets,  after  Homer ;  Plutarch 
highly  praises  him;  all  the  Roman  comic  poets,  Plautus,  Cecilius, 
Terence,  and  Afranius,  acknowledged  him  their  standard  ;  his  plays  were 
popular  in  the  best  society  of  Greece  and  Rorao  five  centuries  after  his 
death,  and  even  later,  for  it  was  not  until  the  Byzantine  priests  obtained 
I^crmission  from  the  emperore  to  burn  his  works  with  those  of  Philemon 
and  Sappho,  that  the  plays  of  Menander  disappeivred  for  ever  from  the 
world.  The  fathers  appear  to  have  had  less  fear  of  the  rude  licence  of 
Aristophanes,  whose  works  remained  untouched,  than  of  the  soft  refine- 
ment and  seductive  verse  of  Menander. 

It  is  from  a  study  of  his  Roman  imitators,  that  our  knowledge  of 
their  master's  dramatic  skill  has  been  gleaned.  Among  them,  Terence 
borrowed  four  pieces  out  of  six  from  Menander's  works,  not  unfrequently 
repeating  whole  pages  of  text  unaltered,  a  plagiary  that  led  Julius  Caesar 
to  call  him  a  "  half  Menander." 

Comedy  may  be  said  to  have  three  elements — action,  character,  and 
manners.  Aristophanes  makes  the  action  merely  tho  poetical  development 
of  an  idea;  other  dramatists  make  it  a  bond  of  union  between  short 
episodes,  which  are  pictures  of  contemporary  mannei*8.     The  new  comedy 
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iiiiMln  tln!  u<'iiofi  an  \u\tvr^'r.  i  •^-r.-r?  ■:  _ii::iLr!i--?  '-!# n  \t  scoir  Cftct  in 
«li)iiicHli«;  Jifi*,  gru'luuJIy  '..,l-:.1.  i:-:  lijI  ui.^.;  rt=-  L^rL  Tii?  inlri^e, 
IImmikIi  Niiiipli',  aii'l  U:':-. ::.::. J  *•.  :rr  .-::  r- ;.T'L.-_:.ii  r-.c-r"*^;  n^oiK-to- 
iiuUH     f«ir  life  arijoi.;/  '.L-r    „-.    rz..-    vi-   1—-    :•  zi.:tKX  iLiz.  ia.:ag  the 

Mi'immhT  wiix  wii'l  to  •x--:!  :::  :1^  ii.  i"  n  llI  LTTi^^sreat  of  the«e 
iiitriKtu'H ;  but  it  ib  y\<}\Ax\i\H  :Li:  ii.  il--  _  t  r.-  :-*  Tr-err  Lis  npeziore. 
What  tim  <lraiiia  ow.  ■,  t/j  hi::.  >  :ir  rr.::  :.  :  .ll^^::c^^^*  The  good 
KxsAyy  of  tlin  n*liiH*«l  a;:^  in  whi'  L  Mri-ii.:-:  I.-t-:  -^ .zLi  r..;  tolerate  the 
j^i-oHH  HniihUalitir-H  of  the-  i/r-vi.ji-  '.^r:.:  i-'v.  ir. ':  'L.-.  t;"ii^  p<«tg  of  the 
IH'W  roiiicdy  W(;rc  oblig<f<l  to  [mil.!  v:  -^  \i.\  r.\\."S.-:  ::;  j^riieral  terms, 
iiibtcad  of  puttiii;^  actual  \niTi*iiiT^  u'-  :.  ;L.  f^ijr.  Tlis  ^liJually  led  to 
llio  formution  of  types  ;  types  ii^oro: v-.r  -v'lii.L.  i:-  i  very  short  time, 
gn«w  to  be  coiiv«;nti(jnal  :  yourrj  Ivv.-ri.  iijl.:  ini  dirk  ;  faihew,  steni 
and  roiuplaccnt ;  mothers,  kind  and  ULkini:  i-Iavt^,  faithful  and  other- 
wiw«  ;  and  of  maidens,  a  hirj:e  ass^^rtri.ent.  Thus  Mcnruidtrr  put  Athenian 
HtH-ic'ly  iip()n  tlie  Htagi*,  but  h«*  gave  it  the  c  •nimon  pissions  of  the  human 
raco,  tho  fidlieH  and  vices  which  b«-lon^'  to  all  time;  the  father,  the 
h»vi'r,  tho  nuiiden,  the  wily  .slave,  and  the  cuurte^an,  are  his  most  ordinary 
tif^un'M  ;  but  he  has  drawn  nun  of  all  pn-fessions,  and  also  all  those 
morbid  chamcterH  which  make  masterpieces — "the  jealous,"  "the  super- 
Milii»u«,"  miners,  j;lutton»,  misantlircipes.  The  "Book  of  Characters," 
by  'Dioophnistus,  contains  the  sketches  which  Mcnander  made  portraits, 
>;i\  iuf;  them  colour  and  life^ 

Ah  lH«f(»ri)  mentioned,  along  with  this  creation  of  characters  there 
>ii'\'\\  up  what  wo  call  the  intri^^uc  or  plot,  a  tangled  web  to  be  unravelled 
at  I  ho  end.  In  this  happy  invention  Menander  joins  hands  with 
KuMpitles  as  one  of  the  chief  makers  of  dramatic  art. 

Tho  antique  statue  i»f  Menander  in  the  Vatican,  from  which  our  portrait 
ih  Liken,  has  pivservetl  his  features.  The  critics,  Schlegel  and  Guizot, 
find  in  this  nnirble  a  faithful  image  of  his  genius.  "The  head  is  slightly 
lUibuid  ami  turned  a  little  to  the  left;  neither  the  wrinkles  of  age  nor 
the  ani;uiAhof  pain  have  contracted  tho  features;  but  habits  of  reflection 
b.»\e  uupnnted  on  the  broad  high  forehead  their  austere  signs,  while  at 
\\w  H.nue  time  the  nuMith  with  slightly  projecting  lips  gently  pressed 
1.xi;,'ihe»  t>\  :)  >uppreNsed  smile,  seems  ready  to  transform  into  sharp 
«pi..».ou-»  the  thoughts  Hitting  through  the  mind.  All  the  features 
biN  \\\w  \\w  o.»>\  e«>ntidenoo  K>rn  of  intimate  self-knowledge  and  long 
.\p.  n.  n,e  .^t  n\en»  the  grace  of  natural  gaiety,  and  an  indulgent  spirit 

V.nuitbi  \\\W\\  ^\\A\  on  the  mixeries  of  ohl  ;ige,  and  has  epitomized 
hi*    ,«tr,uui'*  on  thi>  >uljevi  in  the  wcll-kiK»\\n  t^aying,  "  Whom  the 
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MOST  PROFOUND  OF  THE  LATIN  AUTHORS. -GREATEST 
DIDACTIC  POET. 


T.  CiRUB  LcCRETius  and  Julius  Cosar  were  the  only  men  of  letters 
ever  produced  by  Rome.  Martha,  in  hta  roooograph  upon  Lucretius, 
notes  this  fact,  and  adds,  that  the  poet  may  have  owed  to  the  accident 
of  his  birth,  and  to  the  natural  training  received  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  that  atngular  freedom  of  thought  rarely  to  bo  found  outside  a 
grant  metropolis.    Voltaire  was  born  a  Parisian. 

Lucretius  was  of  high  birth,  coming  of  the  renowned  family  which 
had  given  to  the  world  a  gnnul  type  of  heroism,  the  virtuous  Lucretia. 
Tlius  by  hia  jiosition  he  migbt  have  been  a  R»Idier  and  a  statesman  j 
but  political  honours  were  not  in  acconlance  with  his  desires ;  he  was 
a  student,  a  poet,  a  philosopher.     His  destiny  was  to  live  a  "  hidden 
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life,"  and  to  write  a  W»k — to  live  a  life  unknown,  auJ  to  write  a  Look 
that  Bliould  be  immortal. 

Like  other  patrician  youths  of  his  contur}*,  Citon")  and  Ca?sar,  be 
roust  have  learned  all  that  was  b.\-t  in  Grt.-?ce.  His  fav«>urite  authors 
were  Homer,  Empedoclos,  Thucvdides.  an  1  EpiLunu ;  thus  he  was  fami- 
liar with  the  first  of  her  iKxts  and  the  la.-t  uf  liL-r  philos4.>phers ;  and 
his  hook,  Dti  Rf^rum  N'ltnra^  «jn  **  The  (Jn\:in  of  Titinps,"  was  nothing 
else  than  a  grand  poetical  synth*  sis  of  this  last  (Ir-tk  philosophy. 

In  reatling  his  work,  we  jxireive  the  auth<»r's  intense  hatred  of  the 
superstition  of  paganism ;  his  enthusiastic  love  of  nature ;  his  con- 
tempt for  the  snares  of  humni  passion,  love,  ambition.  &o.  Some  find 
in  it,  too,  a  wcanncss  of  the  world,  t^inun,  tliat  spiritual  malady  ever 
found  where  civilization  has  reachetl  a  high  state.  As  a  remedy  for  all 
ills,  ho  proclaims  the  knowledge  of  the  on.ler  of  the  universe — a  philo- 
sophy of  which  the  principles  are  certain,  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

Concerning  the  ground  princiide  of  this  system,  the  world's  judg- 
ment of  1800  years  seems  in  our  own  century  in  danger  of  being  reversed. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  logic  of  chance,  now  seems  quite  readily 
to  lend  itself  to  the  formula  of  "  the  reign  of  law.'* 

**  The  subject  of  the  poem  is,  the  Discovered  Majesty  or  Order 
of  the  Universe.  The  cardinal  truth  that  Lucretius  proclaimed  was, 
that  creation  was  no  result  of  chance,  or  of  capricious  exercise  cf 
power,  but  arose  out  of  certain  regular  and  onlerly  processes,  dependent 
on  certain  primal  conditions  of  which  no  further  account  can  be  given." 

So  it  is  at  last  settled  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
At  the  outset  of  his  work,  Lucretius  propounds  his  atomic  theory — 

"  Primordial  atoms  of  pure  solidity,  which  composed  of  the  smallest 
ftoints  cohere,  not  combined  of  a  union  of  any  other  things,  but 
rather  endowed  with  an  eternal  simple  and  indissoluble  existence, 
f  mm  which  Xature  allows  nothing  to  be  broken  off  or  even  diminished, 
reserving  these  primordial  atoms  as  seeds  for  her  i)roductions." 

Atoms  are  endued  with  weight  and  motion.  "Some  atoms,"  he 
fiiiys,  "  combine  closely  together  and  form  dense  bodies,  others  com- 
bine loosely  antl  f(»rm  thinner  substance.'' 

Here  is  his  law  (tf  evolution  — 

"  The  infinite  numl)er  of  atoms  moving  through  tlie  infinite  space 
romiK)sed  intinite  worhls,  which  are  sometimes  increased  by  others  being 
addetl,  and  sometimes  diminished  and  dissolved  by  the  separation  and 
departure  of  atoms." 

Further  on,  we  find  his  tyontaneous  generation — 

**  In  the  early  age  of  the  world,  the  earth  spread  over  the  hills  the 

gn»wth  of  hrrlw  autl   tlu'  beauty  of  verdure For  as  feathers 

and  hairs  and  bristles  are  liist  produced  over  the  limbs  of  quadrupeds. 
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and  the  bodies  of  the  winged  tribes,  so  the  new  earth  first  put  forth 
herbs  and  trees,  and  afterwards  generated  the  numerous  races  of 
animals." 

Finully,  he  treats  of  the  rudeness  of  the  early  life  of  man,  the  com- 
mencement of  culture,  the  invention  of  the  discovery  of  fire,  and  the 
growth  of  society.     Previous  to  this  he  has  given  us  his  psychology — 

**  Imagination  and  tliought  are  produced  by  means  of  images  of  things 
which  penetrate  the  body  through  tlie  senses." 

The  poet  and  philosopher  had  for  a  friend  a  popular  politician  of  his 
day,  and  to  him  his  book  is  dedicated.  "  The  book  has  thus  the  form 
of  a  personal  address  to  a  friund  The  repeated  personal  appeals  give 
vivacity  to  the  poem,  and  enable  tlie  rea<ler  to  feci  that  he  is  not  so 
much  following  a  written  argument,  as  listening  to  the  eloquent  voice 
of  a  living  man  earnest  to  express  conviction.'* 

Of  the  many  recent  critics  and  translators  of  Lucretius,  no  one  has 
pronounced  upon  him  so  high  a  eulogium  as  Professor  Sellar.  From  his 
work  we  take  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  Although  his  nature  was  of  the  fine  Roman  fibre  ;  although  deeply 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and,  like  all  great  thinkers, 
not  free  from  the  influence  of  his  time  ;  ho  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuously original  men  which  Rome  produced  :  the  man  who,  in  thought 
and  feeling,  was  most  clearly  above  the  range  of  his  age  and  country.*' 

"  It  is,  however,  in  his  devotion  to  truth,  perhaps  more  tlian  in  any 
other  quality,  that  Lucretius  rises  clearly  above  the  level  both  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  his  age.  He  thus  seems  to  combine  in  himself 
what  was  greatest  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  mind, — the 
Greek  ardour  of  inquiry,  the  Roman  manliness  of  heart.  He  is  a 
Roman  poet  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  united  with  the  spirit  of  one 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  He  unites  the  speculative  passion  of 
the  dawn  of  ancient  inquiry  with  the  rare  observation  of  its  meridian. 
The  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  Lucretius  expounds  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  was  to  raise  human  life  out  of  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
misery  of  superstition.  It  is  the  constant  presence  of  this  practical  pur- 
pose that  imparts  to  his  words  that  peculiar  tone  of  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  ancient  literature." 

"  The  passion  of  his  whole  intellectual  and  moral  being  was  concen- 
trated on  the  greatest  subject  of  contemplation  for  the  gi'catest  practical 
oliject— the  reformation  of  the  world." 


NATIONAL  POET  OF  THE  ItOMANS.- GREATEST  PASTORAL 
POET. 


ViRoiL  was  a  laim  of  rural  lifo  and  of  retirement.  A  mngiatnito's  niea- 
flptiger  possessed  of  a  (iioall  farm  near  Sloutua,  let  it  out  to  no  honest 
fanner,  named  Maro,  and  was  so  well  pluased  with  hia  prudent  and  in- 
dustrious tenant,  tliat  he  gave  liim  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  this 
humble  farm,  nnd  of  these  parents,  was  bom  tJie  boy  destined  to  be  the 
prinee  of  Latin  poets.  Ilia  career  ulfers  a  striking  example  of  Iho  force 
of  early  improssionB.  Wa  see  the  im.'>go  of  thu  ruddy  eliild  running 
nhout  on  his  father's  farm  ;  ho  is  familiar  enough  with  cluuds  and  moiiu- 
tains,  rivers  and  trees,  and  domestic  animals,  and  with  a  simple  and 
virtuous  lifo  :  it  is  this  scenery  and  this  lifo  that  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  wi.rk  of  the  future  poet.  Ilia  uiost  perfect  work  is  a  roturn  to  thcso 
scenes  of  his  childhood. 
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Ho  had  a  good  training  in  Milan  and  Naples ;  learned  Greek  rhetoric 
and  Roman  law,  and  formed  a  philosophy  for  himself — Stoic,  Epicurean, 
and  Platonic  combined,  eclectic — much  like  the  belief  of  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  others  of  his  century.  His  favourite  mastei-s  were  an  Epicurean 
philosopher  and  a  grammarian  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL 

At  twenty-five,  Virgil  wrote  short  poems,  of  which  nothing  remains 
but  the  titles.  At  thirty  appeared  his  first  work  of  value,  the  "  Bucolics." 
It  appeared  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  wlien  half  Itnly  had  been  par- 
titioned out  as  spoil  to  the  victorious  soldiery,  Yirgirs  own  little  patri- 
mony sharing  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  Through  the  influence  of  Maecenas, 
his  farm  had  been  restored  to  him.  The  first  "Bucolic"  is  at  once  a 
thank-offering  to  his  sovereign,  and  a  plaintive  description  of  the  situation 
and  sufferings  of  the  exiles — 

'*  Shall  a  ruffian  soldier  possess  the  cultivated  fields  ? 
No  carol  shall  I  sing,  no  more  my  goats,  as  1  feed  you,  shall  yoa 

browse 
The  flowery  cytisus  and  bitter  willows." 

Throughout  all  the  works  of  Yirgil  there  runs  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  critics  maintain  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  this  important  and 
disastrous  event. 

The  "  Bucolics  "  are  a  collection  of  idyls,  imitating  Theocritus.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  it  was  the  custom  with  men  of  letters  each  to  imitate  a 
Greek  model  Terence  translates  Menander  ;  Lucretius  emulates  Empe- 
docles  ;  Phaedms  repeats  iEsop ;  Cicero  is  a  would-be  Plato  ;  and  Virgil 
begins  as  a  Latin  Theocritus,  ending  as  a  Latin  Hesiod  and  a  Latin 
Homer. 

The  "  Bucolics,"  Virgil's  youthful  work,  is  an  example  of  pastoral 
j)oetry,  treating  of  the  loves  of  impossible  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 
The  "Georgics,"  his  mature  work,  is  an  example  of  rural  poetry,  and 
presents  to  us  true  pictures  of  "  country  living  and  country  thinking,"  in 
the  capital  of  the  world,  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
the  poems  of  peace ;  they  arc  suggested  by  Maecenas,  prime  minister ;  it 
is  intended  that  they  shall  mirror  the  calm  and  prosperous  life  of  good 
Boman  citizens,  under  the  benign  rule  of  the  sovereign  Augustus.  The 
unsophisticated  country  poet,  sober  and  pious,  fills  a  place  in  the  policy 
of  that  sovereign — ^Virgil  becomes  so  to  speak  the  official  poet  of  the 
empire.  Already  ho  had  sung  the  return  of  the  golden  ago  o'er  all  the 
world  to  arise  when — 

"  The  goats  of  themselves  shall  homeward  convey  their  udders  dis- 
tcn<led  with  milk,  nor  shall  the  herd  dread  huge  overgrown  lions." 

It  now  becomes  his  congenial  task  to  interest  the  people  in  those 
peaceful  pursuits  in  which  the  Emperor  desires  them  to  be  interested. 
The  poet  ^ings  what  he  knows  of  farming :  how  to  plough  the  soil, 
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and  what  to  plant  in  it ;  of  the  roaring  of  cattle,  of  the  keeping  of 
bees — 

"  Next  I  will  set  forth  the  heavenly  gift,  aerial  honey First  a 

seat  and  station  must  bo  sought  for  the  bees,  where  neither  winds  may 
have  access,  ....  nor  sheep  ond  frisky  kids  may  trample  down  the 
flowers." 

The  keeping  of  bees  was  an  important  item  in  Roman  husbandry. 

The  "Georgics  "  was  finisiicd  at  tlio  point  when  Cajsar  took  the  title  of 
Imperator ;  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  Rome  was  at  her  meridian. 
Then  came  to  Virgil  the  idea  to  give  his  country  a  grand  epic  poem.  To 
write  a  hynm  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  this  was  the  end  proposed.  To 
imitate  Homer  and  praise  Augustus,  these  were  the  means.  The  result 
was  a  triumphant  success  ;  the  wurk  was  fitted  to  the  time  and  place. 

In  the  eighth  book  of  the  i^neid,  the  poet  makes  the  goddess  present 
his  legendary  hero  with  a  suit  of  armour.  On  the  shield  is  represented 
the  future  glory  of  the  Romans,  a  representation  which  is  in  actual  fact  a 
description  of  the  greatest  parade  ever  witnessed,  a  Roman  triumph — 

**  Caesar  again  having  in  triple  triumph  entered  the  walls  of  Rome,  was 
consecrating  through  all  the  city  three  hundred  stately  temples,  his 
immortal  vow  to  the  Itidian  gods.  The  streets  rung  with  joy,  and  games, 
and  acclamations ;  in  all  the  temples  are  choirs  of  matrons,  and  in  all  the 
temples  altars.  Before  the  altars,  the  sacrificed  bullocks  cover  the  ground. 
Augustus  himself,  seated  in  the  snow-white  porch  of  shining  Phoebus, 
reviews  the  off"erings  of  the  people,  and  fits  them  to  the  stately  pillars. 
In  long  orderly  processions  the  vanquished  nations  march,  as  various  in 

their  garb  and  arms  as  in  their  language Such  scenes  the  hero 

views  with  wonder,  rejoices  in  their  representation,  and  on  his  shoulders 
bears  aloft  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  his  descendants." 

Virgil  was  tall,  and  probably  slender,  of  delicate  health,  yet  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  the  fruit  of  his  early  life.  Of  a  retiring  disposition, 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  the  world,  seeking  friendship  rather  th.in 
society,  having  the  air  and  manners  of  a  person  country-bred,  inclined  to 
melancholy,  with  a  natural  terror  of  dissension  and  conflict— in  all  his 
works,  war  is  h(?ld  up  as  synonymous  with  misery. 

In  his  life  he  is  discreet ;  there  is  in  his  character  something  serious, 
a  princii)le  of  elevation,  noble  and  tender,  of  which  we  must  never  lose 
sight. 

The  qualities  of  the  genius  of  Virgil  have  been  thus  summed  up  by 
8*<^.  Reuve  :  "  Warm  love  of  nature,  love  of  poetry ;  respect  for  the  great 
ix)ets,  and  judicious  imitation  of  their  beauties ;  the  erudition  and  science 
of  the  antiquary ;  patriotism,  the  pride  of  being  a  Roman  citizen,  hu- 
manity, piety,  sensibility,  and  tenderness.  But,  above  all,  his  principal 
characteristic  and  perfection  is  that  sovereign  quality  which  embraces  in 
it,  and  unites  all  the  others — a  quality  which  ap[>oars  also  in  tlio  genius 
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of  Raphael — unity  of  tone  and  colour,  harmony,  fitness  of  parts,  proportion, 
and  sustained  good  taste.'' 

CHRONOLOGY. 
B.C.  Age      B.C.  Age 


70  Date  of  birth. 

55  Assnmed  the  ^(/a  virilis  ...    15 

42  Ejected  from  farm  bj  soldiers  of 

Octavius 28 


40  Restored  to  bis  estates    .     •    •    80 

37-31  *'Gcorjrica" 33-39 

27-20  "  MuQid  '* 43-50 

20  At  Athens 50 


41-37  "Bucolica" 2'J  33   I   19  Died 61 


DANTE. 


POET  OF  THE  5nPDLE   AGES. 


living  man  entering  the  kiiiglom  of  tli>'  ■I'n.l  lo  ^ecn^l  liii 
xporiiiiiecs,  or  liesirihc  its  awful  mysteries  lo  his  Wlow-men 


f'liim  to  earth,  i«  ft  trailition  to  be  fouml,  in  more  or  less  definite 
\x;  Ki-nllen-il  tluDiigh  the  k-gends  of  tlie  human  race.  Homer  and 
L;il  have  pLubmiied  Ihe  fantasy  in  their  poems.  It  was  the  subject  of 
lie  niiti'sentiiiifins  during  the  Mid^lle  Age?,  while  the  paintings  and 
|liin'  >i(  .l.'islrr  an<l    cathidi-al  familiarized   the  faithful  with  tho 

i-ititi.'n.  I'lit  it  remained  fnr  the  genius  of  Dante  to  collect  the 
t..,.l  .i.-l.>il.  in  -■xislenre  iK'fi.ro  his  time;  and,  hy  tho  hght  of  his 
.■  1  \i>.  nen.-.',  hi*  i'n>r>und  intelligence,  his  sufTeriuga,  passions,  and 
ii.li.vs.  nwA  th>'  stirring  ineiilfuts  of  his  own  period,  to  fuse   them 

»  mM\>'\Un>  hi-ioiy  >•[  Ijhri.stian  failli,  as  it  was  understood   and 
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interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  before  its  glowing  colours  had  been 
toned  down  by  the  Reformation. 

Dante  Alighieri  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1265,  of  an  ancient  family 
that  lost  one  of  its  ancestors  at  the  Crusades.  There  is  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  early  education ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  whether  he  owed  the  vast  erudition  he  has  displayed  in  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  to  careful  training  in  youth,  or  to  his  own 
extensive  researches  and  patient  studies  in  mature  years.  While  still 
young,  he  conceived  a  Platonic  passion  for  Beatrice  Portinari  —  a  passion 
destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  his  heart  and  genius.  She 
became  his  ideal  of  beauty  and  perfection,  to  be  translated  into  sonnets, 
songs,  and  ballads,  a  collection  of  which  he  published  at  twenty-six, 
under  the  title  of  «  The  New  Life." 

Dante  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  strifes  of  his  native  city; 
and  in  1302,  wliile  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  at  Home,  was  banished 
from  Florence,  his  property  confiscated,  and  he  was  even  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive  if  he  returned. 

From  this  moment  began  for  Dante  "  the  slow,  bitter,  lingering  death 
— the  Hell  of  Exile — which  none  can  know  but  the  exile  himself." 
He  sought  a  refuge  at  Verona,  then  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  finally  at 
llavenna.  His  wanderings,  some  authorities  say,  carried  him  even  to 
Paris,  and  there  for  a  time  he  studied  theology.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  he  obtained  permission,  in  1315,  to  return  to  Florence;  but  it 
was  coupled  with  such  humiliating  conditions  that  he  refused  to  submit 
to  them.  In  1321  he  died  at  Kavenna,  where  he  had  spent  the  few 
tranquil  years  of  his  unhappy  wanderings. 

Beatrice,  whom  Dante,  it  is  said,  scarcely  knew  personally,  married 
young,  and  died  at  twenty-five.  Some  years  after,  Dante  married  Gi-mma 
Donati,  who  bore  him  six  children ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one.  Boccaccio  describes  Dante  as  a  figure  of  middle  height,  with  noble 
and  well-marked  features,  face  long,  nose  aquiline,  eyes  large,  under-lip 
])rojecting,  complexion  dark,  hair  and  beard  black,  thick,  and  wavy. 
The  expression  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  especially  iu'licating  profound  and 
melancholy  feeling.  In  all  his  relations  he  was  modest  and  reserved, 
speaking  rarely  but  with  eloquent  force.  He  was  fond  of  female  society, 
in  which  he  showed  much  politeness  and  gaiety.  Though  simple  in  his 
manner  of  living,  he  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  his  dress  and 
general  appearance. 

After  Dante's  death  a  mask  was  taken,  in  plaster,  of  the  face,  from 
which  terra-cotta  busts  were  made,  and  his  best  portrait  obtained.  Here 
Dante  appears  with  a  long  and  pointed  nose,  slightly  curved ;  the  eyes 
are  deeply  sunk  beneath  strong  eveidy-arched  eyebrows,  with  a  deep 
wrinkle  between  them ;  the  mouth  has  a  spiritual  and  ironic  expression, 
under-lip  slightly  projecting,  with  chin  and  cheek-bones  somewhat  pro- 
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RABKLAIS. 

A.i>.   U83-1553. 
KATIKl.ST  OF  TUE  RENAISSANCE. 


Raoclais  was  the  youngest  son  of  nn  innkcoiwr  in  a  smnll  French  town. 
At  ten  yean  of  ogg  ho  was  put  to  school  at  an  abbey,  &fterwardd  at  a 
c»nvcnt,  anil  Liter,  in  accunlanco  with  his  father's  desire,  he  joined  one 
of  the  ^K-ndicnnt  orders,  and  spent  fifteen  years  in  a  monastery. 

As  a  eonscqiience  of  nil  this,  two  sentiments  became  deeply  rooted 
in  hia  mind,  a  love  of  lettera,  irnd  a  bali'cd  of  monks  ;  his  strong  passion 
for  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  subjected  bim  to  violent  per- 
seculion  fruni  his  brother  munke.  He  was  suspected  of  eating  forbidden 
fruit,  his  coll  was  searched,  and  Uicy  found  profiine  works— Greek.  Hi."* 
Ixwks  were  confiscated,  aud  he  was  jjlat'cd  in  confinement. 

Other  biographers   assert    that    bis  imprisonment   was  due    to    Ibo 
irrcYcrvtit  pnutical  jukc«  he  played  on  hiii  companions. 
u  3 
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In  company  with  another  monk,  a  fellow-prisoner  for  the  same  offence, 
ho  managed  to  escape.  Some  time  later,  he  secured  high  influence, 
and,  by  the  authorization  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  turned  Benedictine, 
and  entered  the  Abbey  of  Maillezais,  But  his  caustic  humour  and 
love  of  liberty  rendered  life  in  a  convent  intolerable,  and  he  shortly 
renounced  it  altogether,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  world — not  to  say 
a  vagabond. 

In  his  wanderings  he  visited  Roclielle,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Avignon,  and  Bourges,  showing  always  a  preference  for  uni- 
versity towns.  At  Lyons,  1532-1534,  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
lectured  on  anatomy,  studied  archa?ology,  jurisprudence,  and  other 
sciences;  edited  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  publishers  of 
Lyons,  and  even  got  out  a  series  of  almanacks. 

All  this  scientific  labour  brought  him  less  reputation  than  a  grotesque 
romance,  founded  on  a  popular  tradition  of  the  time  called,  "  The  In- 
estimable Life  of  the  Great  Gargantua,  the  Father  of  Pantagruel,"  a 
work,  he  says,  he  wrote  when  eating  and  drinking,  to  amuse  his  patients; 
and  more  copies  of  which  were  sold  in  two  months  than  of  Bibles  in 
nine  years. 

In  1534,  a  six-months'  residence  in  Rome  served  to  supply  fresh 
material  for  his  satirical  pen,  but  he  was  sufficiently  prudent  to  obtain 
from  the  pope,  Paul  IIL,  absolution  for  past  irregularities,  and  authority 
to  practise  medicine,  and  hold  a  benefice  in  the  church. 

His  book  obtained  royal  approbation ;  the  Sorbonno  vainly  opposed 
it.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  destiny  of  Rabelais  to  be  persecuted 
by  monks  and  theologians,  and  protected  by  popes  and  princes. 

In  1547,  the  death  of  Francis  I.  exposed  Rabelais  to  persecution, 
and  he  visited  Rome  for  the  third  time.  Later,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Henry  II.  to  publish  his  works  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian ; 
and  in  1545  he  was  installed  cure  of  Meudon,  an  office  he  seems  to 
liave  filled  with  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
]>ari8hioners.     He  is  said  to  have  died  here. 

Rabelais  assumed  the  mask  of  a  buffoon,  in  order  to  attack  with 
impunity  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  time  and  his  personal  enemies. 
Much  was  pardoned  in  his  writings  for  the  sound,  practical  wisdom  they 
contained. 

Extravagant  praises  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
resembles  Aristophanes  in  his  fecundity,  liveliness,  and  license,  Shak- 
speare  in  comic  vein,  has  all  the  learning  of  Erasmus,  the  philosophical 
culture  of  Ficinus,  the  imagination  of  Ariosto,  and  the  natural  grace  of 
Buccaccio. 

Yet  he  is  iucompivlionsible — his  book  an  enigma.  lie  is  a  chimera, 
with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  feet  of  a  dragon — a  monstrous 
compound  of  fine  morality  and  gross  corruption.     Where  he  is  good,  he 
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is  exquisite ;  where  ho  is  bad,  he  is  past  all  endurance  :  in  short,  he  is 
the  I^naissance. 

Burton,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Southey,  have  all  drawn  inspiration  from 
Rabelais. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D.  Age 

1483  Bom  at  Ohinon. 

1532  ^'Gaigantua'* 49 

1536  WeDtwith  Gaidinaldu  Bella/ 

to  Rome 53 


A.D.  Age 

1537  M.D.  at  Montpollier      ...    54 

1545  Cure  of  Meudon 62 

1546  "  Pantagruel  " 63 

1553  Died  at  Paris 70 
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brother  condemned  to  slavery.  After  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  get 
free,  \\\  one  of  which  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  he  was  ransomed  for 
five  hundred  crowns,  and  set  at  liberty  in  company  with  his  companions 
in  servitude. 

Bom  poor,  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  the  trade  of  so!dicr  and  six  years 
of  slavery  had  not  much  improved  his  worldly  prospects.  In  1584  he 
manied  a  lady  as  noble  and  as  poor  as  himself,  and,  resolving  to  live  by 
his  pen,  he  wrot«  comedies :  not  less  than  thirty  were  produced,  but 
few  of  them  exist.  As  Cervantes  himself  admits,  he  could  not  compete 
as  dramatist  with  Lope  do  Ve;(a,  who  was  at  this  time  the  favourite  of 
the  Spanish  stage.  He  published  a  number  uf  romances  and  poems, 
none  of  which  brought  him  fame  or  money. 

From  1588  to  1592  he  was  an  agent  for  naval  stores  at  Seville;  and, 
later,  was  imprisoned  twice  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  revenue 
funds — a  charge  of  which  he  was  afterwarijs  acquitted.  It  was  while 
in  prison  that,  like  John  Banyan,  he  wrote  his  one  immortal  work — 
•'  Don  Quixote."  The  first  part  was  publislied  in  1G05.  At  first  it  met 
with  little  success,  but  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Busca  Pie," 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Cervantes  himself,  declaring  the  work  to 
Ik5  an  attack  on  high  persons  of  the  court,  had  the  intended  effect  of 
awakening  public  curiosity,  and  four  editions  were  published  the  first 
year. 

Notwithstanding  this  sudden  popularity,  the  author  apj)ear3  to  have 
remained  in  poverty.  Eight  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  spurious  second 
part  to  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  brought  out  by  one  of  liis  enemies  ;  it  was  a 
wretched  rhapsoily  of  revolting  grossness,  devoid  of  interest  and  monstrous 
in  style,  accusing  Cervantes,  "a  miserable  old  cripple,"  of  being  a 
blusterer  and  scandal-monger.     Cervantes  replied  to  this  :  — 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  grey  hairs,  and  as  for  my  crippled  arm, 
that  I  got  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  in  a  tavern  brawl." 

In  1G15,  Cervantes  demanded  permission  to  publish  a  true  second 
part  to  his  "  Don  Quixote."  The  Censors  of  the  Inquisition  raised  ob- 
jections and  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  a  phrase  of 
Sancho  Panza's,  relating  to  works  of  charity,  but  the  permission  was 
eventually  given.  The  author,  however,  still  remained  poor.  At  the 
end  of  all  his  resources,  disabused  of  all  his  illusions,  ho  entered  the 
congregation  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  died  shortly  after. 

*'  Don  Quixote  "  has  been  translated  into  every  language ;  it  has  no 
rival,  nor  had  it  a  model ;  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  a  strictly  original 
work.  Manners  have  changed,  the  ridicule  of  the  Author's  time  has 
grown  old  and  given  place  to  the  absurdities  of  a  later  date,  still  the 
Hero  of  la  Mancha  excites  the  interest  of  readers  in  every  country,  of 
every  class,  of  every  age.  "NVho  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  this  fan- 
Uistic  hero,  a  grave,  profound,  generous,  exalt<.'d  ideal,  yet  never  over- 
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stepping  the  bounds  of  nature, — and  his  broadly-contrasted  S<iuire 
Sancho,  with  his  coarse  naivete,  animal  nature,  and  positive  dogmatism  t 
TJie  work  is  thoroughly  good,  the  characters  are  iiew  and  well-sustained, 
the  observations  just  as  well  as  ingenious,  the  witticisms  natural,  and 
the  descriptions  painted  with  the  highest  skill.  Of  its  faults,  it  may 
be  said  they  arc  the  faults  of  humanity  not  of  the  Author. 

Poor  Cervantes,  who  had  so  little  honour  from  his  countrymen  when 
living,  became  the  glory  of  Spanish  literature  when  dead.  Parish,  con- 
vent, and  public  archives  have  been  dug  into  to  find  the  exact  place  of 
his  birth  and  the  least  particulars  relating  to  his  life,  while  a  mag- 
nificent edition  of  **I)on  Quixote"  under  royal  auspices,  on  superb 
paper,  with  new  type  and  rich  engravings,  has  been  published  to  make 
amends  for  the  blind  injustice  that  let  him  die  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


AD.  Ago 

1547  Bom  at   Aloala  do  Honares, 

Now  Castilo. 
1569  Page  to  Cardinal  Giulio  Ac- 

qaaviva 22 

1571  Wounded  at  Battle  of  Lepanto  21* 

1575  Carried  to  Algiers  by  pirates  28 

15«0  Released 33 

1 58 &  "Ualatea"  published   .    .    .  37 


A  D.  Age 

1585  Settled  at  Madrid    ....    38 

1588  Removed  to  Seville  ....  41 

1G05  First  part  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  58 

1613  *'Novola8  Examplares"    .    .  66 

1614  "  Viage  al  Pamaso  "  ...  67 
1 01 5  Second  part  of*' Don  Qnizute**  68 
161G  Died  at  Madrid 6SI 


SHAKSPEARE. 

THE  PKINCE  OF  I'llETS. 


Ov  the  greatest  of  pooti",  tlie  briefest  biography.  Jolin  Shnkspoaro,  re- 
tired shopki'epcr,  tuiililf  and  aldermsn  of  Stratford,  wna  the  father  of 
five  childroD: — William,  GilherL,  John,  Anno,  and  Richard.  The 
nioliiur,  Mary  Shak8[)oarc,  was  grandJaughter  of  a  vaJct-de-chaiubre  ic 
Henry  VIL  This  was  the  Shaksptare  family.  The  chilciren  were  sent 
tu  the  town  school,  where  they  learned  something  of  Latin  and  a  little 
Crvclc  II  ia  of  the  eldest  boy  aloue,  however,  that  wo  hava  anything 
further  to  record. 

At  seventeen,  William  married  a  lady  eight  years  his  senior.  Shortly 
afUr  was  boni  his  first  child,  Susannah  ;  and  oiiu  year  later,  twins. 
These  were  his  last  children.  The  young  husband  suddenly  quitted 
Stratford,  came  t^  Londuu,  and  joined  a  troujie  of  actors.     In  this  ven- 
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tore  b*  TTL*  i*  c  iil«I'" --^fLl  5  r  r  -=  kr  tti  ^iir  iie  tc?t  jcoo  be&i  m 

At  thf*  >.iii  1-rf  r-i^  -L-'C  :"  •.•:!'.  L-T  -L?  FOL  •&  accocdin^  to 
the  mo«t  profjiihi*;  :  .ii^-irir't.  ■-!•-  -H-  .:  •  '..isi.  c:»jartC  !ix;m  Uie  w<ydd 
e'er  saw,*  m  f»i*ir  >mi:»^. 

At  twenty,  i-  Lui  -Fr:~<n  Ii  *  "-7.^^  mi  Ai.tf*  ^  at  *1^J» 
" Titos  Att*ii«:«d:-L*."*  iz.L  ^zm  *  "  •:.-!  -  :  Z-!t  r? .'  iT  f.rtr. -Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  :L-r  -  M-r:-:.ia:  c  V  £_,.•.'  -:i.-  -  ^f^rr-  WiTr*  if  Windsor," 
and  tho«e  5tr:n_:r  :--  :l.:i::r..-.  'Ji»;  -  ^  ciz-'^  T  1j*:  'ail*  a  ii-?w  theatre, 
and  broagL:  •. -:  -  H  ^-  '  •-_ "  A:  rf-r.  It  i:bi  rr>ii»r»:d  -Macbeth,** 
"King  Lear/'  "--^  -^  •..-i.'/  -A."  zj  l=  i  »:'>=.:*«i:ra,-  and  ''The 
Tempest;"  hi  i  :  "r  :li.-r:  ::  -  ':i^'  _  i--  .1  ^rrirfrL  haJ  disposed  of 
bis  daughter  in  i^r.^.  :.  -.  i  .-  .  :.  L  r.  i-I  L*l  qiiitted  the 
profession  with  an  in-:  n.      :  n   -      :  . ':    1  ;•  :    L-  i  7-i^- 

Two  years  aft-rr  :Li*  l.r  1:^*1  :  .  fr  -r.  sji  1  "^i^  i^irlrrtl  at  Stratfoid. 
Seven  years  afl'.rwirl^  i—-^.  .>•!  :^-  i:>:  :  1  ::  n    :  L:-  iltv*. 

Shakspeare  was  1  L^:.:-.  l...  -  H  -Ir..!  n.iii.  w::h  ey«:5  of  a  lii^ht 
hazel  colour,  and  Liir  ^n  1  'i-ei:  I  .:  1/  :n  L::^  :  '*  T-rry  good  company, 
and  of  a  very  rea«ly  ul  !  p!-  .^.^n:  in  i  - ..  •  :1  -v::." 

It  is  doubtful  wh^rth-.r  L  v-::  si:  :  :  j.  ;^  ::rii:.  Wbitever  exists 
of  him  was  probably  Jr.iwii  :':  m  n.-n.  ry.  T--:-  mc-st  authentic  likeness 
is  said  to  be  the  bust  up.  11  Lis  :•  n.'  j:  S::atf«>rd,  jet  this  was  made 
seven  years  after  his  death.  «Jt  iLii  s: a.:  le  it  is  said,  **  The  contour  of 
the  head  is  very  fine ;  the  lifr?  are  carefully  carve»J,  the  nose  slightly 
curtailed." 

Next  comes  the  portrait  engraved  at  the  head  of  the  folio  edition, 
and  this  has  in  its  favour  the  testimonv  of  Dt-n  Junson. 

While  the  best  known,  unquestionably,  is  the  Chandos,  the  mag- 
nificent oil  painting  now  displayed  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Still  more  highly  idealized  is  the  Jansen  portrait.  Of  this  portrait, 
allfgcd  to  have  been  painted  by  Jansen,  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
fn»ni  life,  it  has  been  observed: — "Nothing  can  more  distinctly  em- 
body our  conceptions  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  extremely  handsome ;  the 
foreluMul  elevated  and  ample,  the  eyes  clear,  mild,  and  benignant ;  the  noso 
wi'll-fornied,  the  mouth  closed,  the  lips  slightly  compressed,  the  hair  re- 
i*<Mlin^  fnini  the  forehead,  as  of  one  who  will  soon  be  bald  ;  the  beard 
j»rarefully  diHjHised,  and  a  very  neat  lace  collar  thrown  over  such  a  dress 
«rt  Iho  Toi't  might  Iks  supposed  to  wear.  Indeed,  at  this  period  the 
riuNt  iM  in  general  are  censured  for  being  splendidly  dressed  in  silks  and 
natin**.** 

rrolmblv,  whf»n  all  the  evidence  both  internal  and  external  is  weighed, 
wo  may  milely  arerpt  the  foll»>wiiig  conclusion  :  the  Jansen  is  the  ideal 
Nhiiktpeiuv,  the  folio  print  is  the  real  Shakspeare. 
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Such  was  the  man  of  whom  there  have  been  written — not  volumes, 
but  libraries. 

llis  favourite  books  were  Plutarch  and  Montaigne ;  his  hero  was 
Julius  Caesar ;  his  aversion  was  the  Puritan  spirit ;  his  greatest  creation 
was  "  Hamlet." 

The  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind  has  been  expressed  in  three  words 
— a  complete  imagination. 

In  reality,  that  which  we  think  of,  first  and  last,  in  connection  with 
Shakspeare,  is  his  creation  of  characters.  Taine  in  his  **  English 
Literature  '*  groups  them  into  five  classes  :  brutes  and  idiots,  like 
Caliban,  Ajax,  Cloten,  Polonius,  and  the  Nurse ;  people  of  wit — like 
Mercutio,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Benedict,  the  Clown,  and  Falstaff;  women 
— Desdemona,  Juliet,  Miranda,  Imogen,  Cordelia,  Ophelia,  Volumnia ; 
villains  —  lago  and  Richard  III. ;  characters  of  an  excessive  or  diseased 
imagination — Lear,  Othello,  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
All  these  he  finds  united  in  their  Author.  "Go  through  the  groups, 
and  you  will  only  discern  in  them  divers  forms  and  divers  states  of  the 
same  power :  here  the  flock  of  brutes,  dotards,  and  gossips  made  up  of  a 
mechanical  imagination  ;  further  on,  the  company  of  men  of  wit,  ani- 
mated by  a  gay  and  foolish  imagination ;  then  the  charming  swarm  of 
women,  whom  their  delicate  imagination  raises  so  high,  and  their  self- 
forgetting  love  carries  so  far ;  elsewhere,  the  band  of  villains,  hardened 
by  unbridled  passions,  inspired  by  the  artist's  imagination  ;  in  the  centre, 
the  mournful  train  of  grand  characters  whose  excited  brain  is  filled  with 
excited  or  criminal  visions,  and  whom  an  inner  destiny  urges  to  murder, 
madness,  or  deatL  .  .  .  An  opera  without  music — a  concert  of  melan- 
choly and  tender  sentiment,  which  bears  the  mind  into  the  supernatural 
world,  and  brings  before  the  mind,  on  its  fairy  wings,  the  genius  which 
has  created  it" 

CHRONOLOGY. 


AD.  Age 

1561  Born  at  Stratford^on-Avoii. 

1582  Married 18 

1580  Went  to  London 22 

1589  Actor     and     playwright     at 

Blackfriara  Theatre  ...  25 

1593  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "...  29 

159V  "  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  ....  30 
1597  Purchased      "Now      Place," 

Stratford 33 


A.D.  Ago 

1598  Comedies,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 

previous  to 34 

1601  "  Twelfth  Night  '     ....  37 

1602  "  Hamlet  " 38 

1604  Retired  to  Stratford      ...  40 

1607  *•  Kinff  Lear  " 43 

1611  "Tempest  ' 47 

1616  Died  at  Stratford      ....  52 


MrLTO!(  v/ae  1iom  in  Lonilun.  Ilis  father,  whose  couvergion  to  Pro* 
tuiUiitism  had  coiit  him  his  fortune,  had  embraced  lUe  profuseion  of 
notary,  niid  hy  inMseant  activity  had  aei[uired  a  comiH>tency  eulticicnl 
to  ]>liice  the  family  ia  comfortable  circumstitucos,  find  to  give  the  son  a 
■oiind  educntion  by  a  good  tntor  under  the  paternal  roof. 

The  Iwy'a  firat  proccptur  waa  Tlionias  Young,  a  man  whose  ndtgiuiu 
Biut«rity  e;(urcUed  a  gwut  influence  upon  the  mind  and  deatiny  of  his 
pui>il.  Study  ahorlly  bixuime  a  pas*iou  for  the  ardent  young  spirit ;  and 
already  in  crtrly  yoara  wo  perceive  the  germs  of  that  double  exaltation, 
povtic  and  religious,  which  was  to  atnntp  the  character  of  his  genius. 

TliB  roiiioneoB  of  CUively,  thu  heroiu  pocma  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Duiite,  and  the  liiUu,  were  Ids  choicu  Ju  roiuliiig,     Thoy  bevomo  pro- 
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foundly  engraved  in  his  memory,  and  were  always  the  favourite  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  inspirations. 

At  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  which  place  he  became  noted 
for  his  verses  and  his  erudition,  was  made  ^Master  of  Arts  at  twenty-four,' 
and  had  thoughts  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  This  step,  however,  his 
love  of  liberty  would  not  permit  him  to  take.  He  decided  to  devote  a 
few  years  to  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  acquirements.  Already  he  read 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante  in  their  own  language ;  he  now  learned 
Hebrew,  so  as  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  text,  but  his  time 
was  chiefly  given  to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
It  was  at  this  period  also  that  he  composed  his  best  miscellaneous  poems — 
'*Comus,"  "  Lycidas,'*  &c.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1637,  ho 
resolved  to  complete  his  knowledge  by  making  the  grand  classical 
tour. 

He  visited  France,  and  was  presented  to  Grotius.  Arriving  in  Italy 
he  went  first  to  Pisa,  then  to  Florence.  Several  times  he  saw  Galileo. 
From  Florence  ho  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  had  access  to  the  splendid 
Vatican  Library ;  here  ho  contemplated  the  walls  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo — saw  the  Madonnas  of  the 
divine  Eaphael,  saw  his  Transfiguration,  and  the  Loggie,  that  extra- 
ordinary work — the  whole  Bible  translated  into  pictures.  Here  also  he 
saw  the  Miracle  Play  of  the  "  Disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve." 

Already  to  his  mind  came  the  ideas  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

But  Milton  was  not  all  poet.  Trouble  fell  upon  England  in  1639. 
Milton  was  now  thirty,  the  age  of  intellectual  virility;  he  had  a  pro- 
found erudition,  extensive  knowledge  fortified  by  travel  and  the  contem- 
plation of  art  He  felt  himself  ready  to  take  a  part  in  the  coming  struggle. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  mel^e,  launching  his  first  bolt,  "  Reformation 
in  England."  He  followed  it  by  "The  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  and  *  *  Church 
Government  against  Prelaty." 

**  How  to  solder,  how  to  stop  a  leak,  how  to  keep  up  the  floating  car- 
case of  a  crazed  and  diseased  monarchy  or  state  betwixt  wind  and  water, 
swimming  still  upon  her  own  dead  lees — that  now  is  the  deep  design  of  a 
politician.  ... 

"  Of  this  third  and  last  sort  that  hinder  reformation.  •  .  •  What  they 
can  bring  up  now  from  the  schools  of  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits,  or  their 
Malvezzi,  that  can  cut  Tacitus  into  slivers  and  steaks,  we  shall  presently 
hear." 

The  blow  struck  home;  it  created  the  celebrated  remonstrance  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  That  document  was  a  paraphrase  of  Milton's 
pamphlets. 

Four  years  from  this  time  Milton  married.  The  union  was  not  happy  ; 
we  find  the  wife  returning  to  her  parents,  and  the  husband  writing  pam- 
phlets in  favour  of  divorce.     Afterwards  he  took  a  "  noble  revenge  "  in 


4'S  Miiriy 

'^hfA'^TSifj  v.t*  :p5*»r:«=-:  xTf-  x  ra  ul  a»T  iimil-.  ▼3*1  'w^r  fie? j^ilat^  from 
tciii  din^*:ra  .f  :*iti  :k!ii  •'mr.i:  "li*  ^  a. 

In  toe  j-bin  li^il-'i'l  V'  ~  j..::i  ;  isnf— 3c  ii  rcier  pampiileis  the 
exft^rnticc  :f  tli»i  K-n^-.  in-i  i-i'-ciizj  -.jj*  'z^i'zlx^'i  !:iase.  He  becomes 
CV/mwrir-t  ^.'.T-rAr-  i.i  u'::.-  -^  :.:.»-  ^tt.  r.rz  :i  1  T«:ifi7t*al  lepaudoiu 
Tlie  poiiri'ral  ^r-r^  itt-.-.-js  ■:  "-i-  liiIi- r  f  "*  Pin* i5a»»  Lost  "^  form  six 
thick  octaTo  T:l:ni-r         -   :..-    i-irj.    r  ^?  uTtll  ibji  JKtexxa   made  a 

In  1660  CLiri-.^  ij.-  '?»r*  c  1  -zT-rri  L  a:  n  iz.  :ri:iziih-  MflUm  was 
incarceratfril  i«  in  1  :■-„:_:-  :r  rrrii-rr.  Tr^  l:-»rriSd^i  bT  the  exertion 
of  a  brrith^rr  p-:.  Tl-  rr--  :  -  .-  U^  -¥  u-  ^:k-2*^«:  in.  Kdnrmenl.  It  was 
then,  when  Vi'.l  f  t^:;>,  :!.i:  1^  -7  :  i  .>-•:  :l«t  -  Pirfciise  Lost,"  ''Fkradise 
It^igained,'  an- 1  i:.:-  -  :i.ir_-  - ."  All  kz-'iTr  :f  Li*  tPiaWes  and  infirmities, 
of  the  tender  car^  of  Li-  :^  ■I.ii^z.Zk^.  T;  LL*  conlempoiaries  the  old 
man  was  not  tho  i<»:%  b-i:  :Lr  :':l.:i_;il  ranirhl-rCaer,  the  sUtesman  and 
friend  of  Croraw.^11. 

**  What !  vou  l^t  the  vLIiL-  r:  ir.-i-i^r^l]"  asts  the  Duke  of  York 
of  Charles  the  S^oond. — ** Hr?  is  r::-LjLed  enough,"  replies  the  easy 
monarch  ;  "  he  is  i^ovr,  •>ld,  ani  blinl."' 

In  person  Milton  wa.s  of  mid  11-  L'ri^rht,  well-built,  mascular,  and  com- 
jKict,  a  swordsman,  his  ^'ait  ei^.ct  anl  n::iiily.  He  Jiad  a  ruddy  complexion, 
h)ng  brown  hair,  eyes  grey  and  vivid  ;  he  was  musical,  being  a  singer, 
nn<l  a  performer  on  the  organ  and  lxis.5-\'ioL 

In  hiter  years  he  retired  at  nine,  and  rose  at  five,  and  dined  at  one. 
On<«  (»f  his  favourite  virtues  was  aljstinence  in  diet. 

**  In  his  whole  deportment  there  was  a  certain  dignity  of  mind,  a  some- 
thing of  conscious  superiority,  which  could  not  be  at  all  times  suppressed, 
or  wholly  withdrawn  from  observation." 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.D.  Age 

1045  "  L'Allegro  "  and  "II  Pense- 

ro8o" 37 

1(>18  "  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates"      40 

1G19  Latin  Secretary  to  Council  of 

State;  "Eikonoklastes"    .     41 
1()50  "DL'fensio      Populi       AngU- 

cani" 42 

l«-^iH  "  l.>ru|:»«"  .     .' :;o       10') I  Second      "Dofensio      Populi 

h'U   '    K«'ioiinalioM  in   Kui^Iand  ;  "  An^licani ;"  becomes  blind     46 

"  INvhitunl     Kpirn'omu'v  :  "  MJo'J  "Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 

'' lMV»«i»»h  oiriiuivU  lJo\eni-  Causes".     ......     51 

m»M.|   • :K\       nu;;  *  rumdise  Lost "      ....     69 

ll»l*       \|H»I  »;\  i\m  Siu»v(\mmiuj«'*     :U        l<'»;o  **  History  of  Enj^land "      .     .     62 
\\'kk       {*w\.\\\>    on     Kduou(i««n."  Itm   "  Taradise  llejmined;"  **Sain- 

"  \«*v«|vi<iUt'» .  *  "IKr  >on  Aj^inistes "  •  .  .  .  C3 
»«»'»o  ,«ii,|  |)i«\Mpliu«^  ol"  U'lTll  "Tivatise  on  True  Belip^on  **  65 
h»«\M>v  *      .  ....     U»»       UMi  l>ii»'J  in  London 66 


IIUKS 

Horn  in  London. 
Wfut  tt»  St.  Paul's  School 
KiitoituI  i'uinbridj^u  .     .     . 
H  \ 

Age   ; 
1 
.     12 
.     10 
.     20 

l«^ti 

*•  *Klo    on     the     n)ornin«i^ 

riiiirtt'i*  niitivity  "       .     . 
"*  l^oMMiw  **  writ t<'n     . 

<»f 
.     21 
.     20 

\y:\: 

VmixoIU'vI  in  Itulv      .     .     . 

MOLIERE. 

A.D.  1S32-I673. 

GREATE;;T  FREN'CII  IHiAlMATIST. 


Tub  Comic  Fr^wcli  Dmniatic  Poet  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1622,  llio  eldest 
uf  ten  cliililreTi.  His  fiithur.  Jam  Poquolin,  iri>B  an  njiholsterer  in  tiie 
wrvice  of  Iho  King,  onil  inluniieil  his  sun  ehoulil  follow  the  same  |jr<i- 
firsiiion;  still  honpfiiura  t<i  have  given  liim  nn  excellent  iilucntinn  at  the 
College  of  Clermont,  As  in  the  case  of  so  nianv  other  rnnious  men, 
little  is  known  of  hii>  (!iirly  life.  The  popni.ir  hLsli)riea  of  Moli^re  ore 
•aid  to  be  fal«e.  As  nn  example,  it  ia  said  thai  at  fonrtcfn  Moliero 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  ami  that  he  oivcd  \m  education  t;>  the  in- 
fluence of  hia  grandfnthur,  who  fn-qnontly  took  liirn  to  the  theatre,  and 
obtained  permiNsiou  to  send  him  to  college. 

One  Ihinfi  is  certnin,  Moliere  had  a  thorongh  tutor  in  the  person  of 
Picm  Go-'^'ndi,  that  m in  of  lilwral  cdueiition  who  eo  early  set  himself 
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'Iv.  •/.  vr,,..>r?''.  '.  V  .. .  \^'  _:■ .  -  >-  -  .  :  _-z  -i"  -I'i  ror"  tf^.«:  i-iia.  ^:-  "li^ 
i$,t\.  :,'/-,   'A  \:,  '   ZL.t.i,      •  7:   j.    ...-   r.— -  -. '    f^. -^    '-..jiir-Z.riT?.    •!» 

Af-«rf   ;*r.-.i'/  :..,■„'.   .T  ...r-    L.-.j-.^r   :.    ':..-:    :  Z«:-^-:*i  Lis  iizhef* 

hy  'yt.tk\%i'j  X  '•.;»-.  :'  •••  ...: j  ;--;  -'^ — ^.^  1  :.  n  i?  saiu  t»T  the 
\Aii xAiAi :;•': :*•,•.    . f  *  ::...•    . :  :  ■: r : :  -   - 7 - -.    : .i.-.    : :  :1  f  ^ r: - •=  rcr*  iA  an 

MoJii'^',  which  hf:  illri  :•>  ::_•  -r^  r'tiz.  Z..':>:c  F  ".^-rlis.  During 
ih'iH  i'uun  Uh  wfoV;  f.rr.l?  ::ii::i::T  ZLinj  1:::1t  T:-r:'hs  in  the  style  of 
Ui<j  It^IUa  Career  ar.  i  ::::rrl:lr^.  i'.  i  ir.cizT'.'ri  :-■*  incedT.  This 
j#rov#'/l  ft  lameijitahl';  tiil.i%  ii.i  ^i:LjL:  Li~  1  Itss-m  as  to  the  true  path 
Ut  follow. 

In  IG5M,  through  ih*r  fnf  r-rx^r  cf  1  f  rm-rr  :MI :  w  str* Jent,  he  oh- 
UiiiMrJ  |K:njiiMiioD  to  op*:!!  a  tr*^^:r<^  in  P^is,  under  the  patronage  of 
th<j  King;  and  during  a  p-rk-i  .:'  I- -^  tLin  ^fteen  years  he  wrote 
mora  than  thirty  comedies,  half  of  wrii.h  siill  remain  the  masterpieces 
of  \Uti  Frrrnch  Dtage. 

lU'.rti^  lx;nf;ath  the  approving  glance  of  the  great  Louis,  he  hrought 
out  hiH  '*  IIyiKK:hondriac,"  his  "Misanthrope,"  his  " Miser, **  his 
•*  llypocriU?/'  hin  "  Parvenu,"  hid  "  Blue  St«>cking3  " — ail  masterpieces  of 
Kn-nrh  ridiiMilrj.  Kv(;r  Hceking  out  vice  but  to  scourge  her,  he  offendwl 
mII  rliiMni'H  of  MrM;i(;ty  ;  but  he  pleased  the  King,  and  the  King  was  the 
HIm1«'.  Vi'i  the  Academy  did  not  open  its  doors  to  the  great  genius; 
nil  I  hn  U'liM  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  denied  a 
Chrint  j'ln  liutial. 

In  \iU\'2  h«^  liad  married  Armandc  IJejart ;  he  being  forty  and  his 
wifi*  ei^'.hl«rn.  She  wan  the  sister  of  his  old  love,  Madeleine.  The 
di<|»<iiitv  iif  ihrir  ii;4«'H  K»i]>jc(!t(*d  him  t<j  ridicule,  and  gave  him  tits  of 
|«'i»|uii't>,  wliirh  wrrn  by  110  means  without  cause.  Ten  years  later  he 
dn'd  niidiliMily,  iittiickcd  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  wliilst  playing  a  part 
th  Olio  nf  liiM  tiwii  pirtM'H,  P»y  command  of  the  King,  to  whom  Madame 
\|nh»'ii»  hiMl  npp'  Jilnl,  permission  was  given  to  bury  the  body  in  the 
ii'iiH'l*  i\  »«r  SI   .loscplu     Tliis  was  ellected  at  night,  in  the  presence  of  a 

\v\\     hh'lidi, 

\|i»heM»  h  »d  thii»o  chiMrcn,  one  oi  whom,  a  daughter,  survived  him, 
bnl  dii  d  t  htldli'<«M. 

In  p«  \  on  \\\v  diamati^t  was  tall  and  well-formcMl.     He  walked  gravely. 
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and  with  scrions  mien.  His  features  were  peculiar— the  nose  and 
mouth  large,  the  lips  thick,  the  complexion  brown.  His  eyelashes  were 
heavy  and  black,  and  by  their  mobility  he  could  give  his  face  a  very 
comic  expression. 

Critics  compare  Moli^re  with  Shakspeare,  and  find  him  not  unlike  in 
position,  character,  and  qualities.  No  modern  poet  equals  these  two  in 
knowIeJge  of  men  and  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  compared 
with  Dante ;  and  here  is  found  a  contrast,  yet  an  analogy.  Dante  is  the 
artistic  representative  of  tradition  and  dogma ;  ^loliero  is  the  artistic 
repi-esentiitive  of  something  which  is  its  opposite.  What  Dante  has  done 
for  the  Catholic  traditions  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  Molicre  has  done  for 
the  universal  precepts  of  common  sense.  "  He  has  seized  everywhere 
the  features  which  serve  to  form  a  complete  picture  of  human  life." 

To  know  him  is  to  hate  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance,  and 
recognize  pedantry  and  false  wit  at  a  glance — to  be  above  the  deception 
of  fine-drawn  expressions,  and  the  painted  graces  of  an  artificiid  style. 
Hypocrisy  he  especially  detested,  and  lashed  it  without  mercy  in  all 
its  varied  forms,  wherever  he  found  it.  It  is  to  Molicre,  more  perhaps 
than  to  any  other  writer,  that  the  French  language  owes  its  tendency 
to  run  into  apt  sayings — the  small  change  of  conversation— which  has 
made  it  the  favourite  language  of  polite  society. 


cnnoxoLOGY. 


A.D. 

1622  Born  at  Paris. 

1636-41  Studied    at    College 

Clermont      .... 
1642  Attended     Louis     XIIl. 

Spain 
1653 
1651 
1633 
1659 


Age 
de 

llr-19 

to 
.    20 


i< 


If 


L'Etourdi" 31 

32 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Depit  Amoarcux 
Pi-cseutod  to  Louis  XIV.   . 
"  PrccieuBes  Kidicules  ** 

1660  Sojtled  at  the  Palais  Koyal 

1661  "  Kcule  des  Maris  "... 


A.D.  Age 

1662  "  Ecole  dcs  Femmes  "...  40 

1663  *<  Critique    de    L'KcoIe    des 

Fomnies" 41 

1666  "Misanthrope;*     « Mcdocin 

Malgrd.Lui" 41 

1667  "  Tartuffe " 45 

1668  "Avare" 46 

1670  "  Bourgeois  GentllUomme  "    .  48 

1672  "  Femmos  Savantes  "...  50 

1673  *'Malude  Imaginaire"  ...  51 
1673  Died  at  Paris 51 
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GOETHE. 

A.T1.  1740-1832. 
"fJnrATF-ST  ISTEIXECTUAL  POWEK  OF  OUR  AGE." 


UN  Wiii.VdASO  fiDETiiE  WM  bom  ftt  Frank fort-on-thc-Main  in  1749. 
■'umIiiiiu'iI  fi-iiiii  inrnm^y  to  a  lite  of  case  and  comfort,  his  youth  waa  not, 
i>  thnt  «(  nuiiiy  of  hia  cunijiccni,  a  strug^lo  for  mcro  existence;  but  a 
iiiiuil.  stiuliiuis  hdiiic-lifc,  with  a  mother,  for  whom  he  felt  the  strongest 
ii  tioii,  til  iis»l>t  iitiit  ciimuragc  liim  ;  to  which  a  stimulus  was  added  in 
t  ri'>|><'>'t  iitiit  iiu't'  iiisiiiroil  by  his  fiilhcr.  When,  at  sixteen,  ho  was 
ii  li>  llio  riiivcr.->ity  of  I.i'i[>zi^,  Ooi'llio  was  already  a  linguist.  Not 
Is  .<'iil.l  lii>  nud  S.>]>h.K-k'.H  and  Ovid  in  Die  original,  but  had  also 
tti.-d  -.ntti.  init  |{.'1>n'\Tlo  study  the  Ix'auties  of  the  lliblc  in  the  Hebrew 
,1  ,  III'  1i  1. 1  ni.idi'  t'.iir  |ii»>;n'^s  in  English  ;  mul  fn<m  Itacine  ho  had  bc«D 
ii.l.<iti.'.l  ii-  rs'iil.'  Cii-'ii^i's  fri>m  i-biliiboml. 
\fli-r  lhi««  Jimm"  >ludy  :»i  Loii'/ij;,  lie  wiuit  to  Slrasbuig,  to  qualify 
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himself  for  the  law,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  Here, 
whether  neglecting  his  law  studies  or  not,  he  certainly  found  time  to 
indulge  his  tastes  in  cultivating  literature  and  the  fine  aits.  Strusburg 
Cathedral  singularly  interested  him,  so  did  the  town,  the  Rhine,  the 
Black  Forest,  and  indeed  the  whole  neighbourhood,  which  became,  in 
his  youthful  imagination,  a  "  poetic  paradise.*'  In  1771,  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  left  Stras- 
burg  for  Wetzlar,  then  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  the  German 
Empire — ostensibly  to  gain  experience  in  law,  but  in  reality  to  continue 
his  erratic  studies  in  whatever  subject  interested  him.  In  1772  he  re- 
turned to  Frankfort,  and  remained  at  home  four  years.  It  was  during 
this  interval  he  began  the  publication  of  his  earliest  successful  works. 
His  first  dramatic  essay,  **Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  drew  instant  attention, 
by  its  grand  ideas,  profound  sentiments,  natuml  vigour,  and  its  bold 
defiance  of  French  criticism  and  the  three  unities. 

The  romance  of  "  Werther,"  which  followed  "  Gotz,"  threw  all  Ger- 
many into  a  ferment,  and  made  him  at  once  a  literary  lion.  Translated 
into  many  languages  and  dramatized,  commentaries,  imitations,  and  even 
parodies,  attested  its  popularity.  His  admirers  demanded  with  insistence 
that  he  should  continue  in  the  same  strain.  "Heaven  forbid,"  said 
Goethe  afterwards,  "  that  I  should  ever  find  myself  in  the  state  of  mind 
requiring  the  composition  of  another  such  work." 

A  drama  called  "Stella,"  written  in  1775,  paints  another  love  ad- 
venture at  Strasburg.  Goethe  made  every  incident  of  his  life,  when  it 
could  be  artistically  treated,  the  basis  of  a  play  or  story.  After  writing 
"  Werther "  Goethe  hesitated  long  in  deciding  what  career  he  should 
adopt,  and,  finally,  accepting  an  invitation  to  Weimar,  went  there  in  1775 
to  reside  permanently. 

Here  for  eleven  years  he  lived  at  the  Ducal  court,  loved  the  Frau  von 
Stein,  and  made  discoveries  in  science — the  intermaxillary  bone  in  man, 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  many  facts  in  relation  to  colour.  He  held 
it  to  be  an  axiom,  that  "  the  law  of  unity  presides  in  the  stnicture  of  all 
living  bodies."  In  his  work  on  the  "  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  "  (1790), 
Goethe  applied  this  principle  to  the  vegetable  world,  to  show  that  a  flower 
is  developed  from  a  leaf  by  a  series  of  gradual  changes — a  theory  which 
has  now  become  an  accepted  truth. 

In  1786  a  visit  to  Italy  gave  fresh  impetus  to  Goethe's  literary  and 
poetic  instincts.  He  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Sicily,  drawing 
inspiration  from  all  he  saw.  The  influence  of  this  voyage  seems  im- 
pressed on  all  his  after  labours.  At  Rome  he  terminated  his  play  of 
"  Iphigeuie,"  that  "marriage  between  the  religious  philosophy  of  Gennany 
and  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy."  "Egmont"  followed  "Iphigenie,"  and 
"Tasso"  appeared  in  1790. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  in  Goethe's  life  is  between  1794 
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more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  death." 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Goethe's  genius  was  his  in- 
satiable curiosity  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  His  life  was 
equally  divided  between  science  and  art — between  the  poetry  of  the  heart 
and  the  keenly  observant  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature.  He 
was  so  versatile,  so  many-sided,  he  did  so  many  things  well,  and  initiated 
so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  he  was  greatest.  His  "  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen "  founded  the  romantic  school ;  *'  Werther "  founded 
the  sentimental  school :  the  "  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  **  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Darwinism ;  and  in  the  third  act  of  "  Faust "  critics  have  dis- 
covered the  "foundation  of  a  creed.*'  It  is  not  possible  to  read  one  of 
liis  works  without  learning  a  lesson  of  life.  We  try  to  sum  it  all  up  by 
calling  him  "  The  greatest  intellectual  power  of  our  age." 
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T  w!i*  V.m  at  Jyiitburjh,  Hi*  falber  held  a  goTcm- 
N  luolliKr  w.-i''  till;  'hu.'btcr  of  a  distingubhed  |>hi>>i- 
iiiiily  hail  t-iki-n  an  acUve  jnirt  in  the  Bonier  WaK; 
of  iliiwi!  ir'iiiblf'fonic  times,  ['n-»en'cd  in  ballad  luid 
la  iiii]>r<-Hriii>ii  on  liiu  yoiiii^'  poet's  imngination.  I^me 
•'  ]ii<r>'tilM  Hi'Mt  litin  into  the  country  for  the  bencht  of 
li<<  iti'vi']ci|ii-il  II  tiiHt«  for  reoiling  books  of  all  kinds, 
i'iii-r„  r.i.'i  [mHry,  riti.l  tdes  <.f  cliivalry. 

li-iH  liii<l  mil  II  liifjii  niiiiiion  of  his  cnpacity,  as  he 

III  .'l.i..>ii'iil  Hlii.li.-x  ;  l.iit  lii8  fi'llow -students  admirctl 
■  II  Ml, .Ik  t.'lliiiti.  IlixtliirHl  fur  n'Oilhig  led  him  tn 
ii<i|:i"<,  mill   he  h'liriii'tl   l-'renili,  (knium,  and  Italian, 
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sufficiently  well  to  read  romances  in  them.  On  leaving  college  Le 
adopted  the  law  as  a  profession  (1792)  ;  but  the  theatre,  clubs,  literary 
society,  and  reading,  absorbed  much  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  His 
vacations  he  spent  in  travelling  through  highland  and  lowland,  making 
himself  familiar  with  places,  types  of  character,  traditions,  ballads,  faces, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  he  has  so  well  described  in  his  stories. 

In  1799  he  obtained  the  place  of  Sheriff  to  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
and  later,  1806,  that  of  Clerk  of  Sessions  ;  one  of  thcni  he  hold  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  other  until  his  death.  Together  thty  bi-ouglit  him  an  in- 
come of  1600/.  a  year.  It  was,  however,  from  literature  that  Scott  was 
destined  to  acquire  fortune  and  reputation.  Setting  aside  some  earlier 
works  which  met  with  little  success,  his  songs  of  the  Scottish  Borders 
(published  in  1800-3)  first  drew  attention  by  thcar  graceful  blending  of 
antiquarian  knowledge  with  imagination,  a  characteristic  of  the  author's 
genius.  The  literary  life  of  Scott  may  1x3  divided  into  three  parts : — 
First,  when  he  established  his  rei)utation  as  a  poet ;  this  extends  from 
his  translations  of  Biirger,  in  1796,  to  the  publication  of  "  Waverley," 
in  1814.  The  second,  from  1814  to  the  failunM>f  his  jiartner,  Consta))le, 
the  publisher,  in  1826 :  during  this  perioil  he  comjx^seil  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  succession  of  rouiances.  Third,  and  hist,  the  period  of  the 
Herculean  labours  to  which  ho  devotctl  himself  to  re-est^iblish  his  for- 
tune, compromised  in  the  crisis  of  1826  :  tliis  ended  only  with  his 
death,  in  1832.  Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  his  poems,  his  success 
as  an  author  was  not  fairly  assured  until  the  appearance  of  the  romance 
i)i  **  AVaverley,**  in  1814.  This  and  the  series  which  followed  it,  ending 
with  the  masterpiece,  "Ivanhoe,"  1820,  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
brought  their  author  a  world-wide  reputation.  Counterfeit  editions, 
translations  in  most  EurofK^an  languages,  dramatized  versions,  and 
others  emWllished  by  the  art  of  jKiinting  and  music,  attested  the  strong 
interest  which  every  one  felt  for  the  scenes  and  manners  of  what  wiis, 
up  to  this  time,  nearly  an  unknown  country  ;  where  under  new  and 
strange  local  colouring,  the  author  had  found  and  described  the  nublcsi 
and  most  generous  characteristics  of  the  human  race. 

This  i^eriod  (1814-26)  was  the  apogee  of  the  author's  fortune  and 
reputiition.  Hia  works  brought  him  an  annual  revenue  of  10,000/. 
He  was  received  with  honour  at  Limdon  and  Paris  (1815),  by  Koyalty, 
and  notabilities  of  all  professions;  created  a  baronet  in  1819;  and 
visited  at  his  residence,  Ablx)Uford,  by  a  crowd  of  literary  pilgrims  and 
cn>wned  heads ;  while  the  best  painters  of  the  day,  Lawrence  and 
Chantry,  drew  his  portrait.  His  income,  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
earlier  writer,  should  have  assured  him  an  easy  and  comfortable  existence, 
had  he  not  carried  into  real  life,  and  sought  to  realize,  the  imaginative 
drt^ams  of  the  novelist.  He  determined  to  build  a  "romance  in  stone 
and  mortar,"   a  noble  castle,  where  he  could  receive  his  guests  with  the 
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BOOK    II. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS- 
PAIN  TEES-M  U  SICIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IIb  who  would  understand  a  work  of  art  must  believe  in  it.  In  pre- 
sence of  a  painted  or  sculptured  figure,  he  must  foi'get  that  it  is  painted 
or  sculptured,  and  imagine  tliat  it  is  living.  This  faculty  of  illusion 
is  not  always  active  in  the  man  who  possesses  it ;  there  are  times  when, 
standing  before  the  finest  statue  and  the  best  painting,  he  feels  nothing. 
Tlien  he  goes  away,  waiting  until  his  power  of  feeling  shall  revive. 
But,  at  opix)rtune  moments,  in  the  museums  where  silence  reigns,  in 
the  long  chill  galleries,  the  visitors  seem  to  him  to  be  vain  shadows ;  he 
hardly  sees  them  ;  he  turns  away  his  eyes  from  them.  To  his  mind  they 
are  only  the  failures  of  the  sculptor,  the  unsuccessful  sketches  of  the  painter. 
Nothing  has  reality  for  him,  except  those  forms  which  are  drawn  and 
moJelled  by  the  masters.  He  lingers  long  before  those  itleal  figures ;  in 
their  attitudes,  their  gestures,  their  physiognomy,  in  each  of  their  features 
there  is  meaning  for  him ;  he  enters  into  the  thoughts  and  the  will  of 
those  beings ;  he  conjectures  what  they  are  all  about  to  do  anon.  Ho 
represents  to  himself  their  past  history,  their  surroundings,  the  world 
in  which  they  have  lived  or  might  live;  he  follows  them  into  the 
details  of  that  life  which  he  attributes  to  them ;  he  contemplates  their 
passions  and  their  actions,  so  widely  different  from  ours,  and  metes  out 
praise  or  blame  to  them.  He  speaks  to  them  low  and  softly,  and  some- 
times he  believes  that  an  answer  comes  to  him  from  their  mute  li])s. 
When  he  has  thus  discoursed  with  them  he  knows  them,  as  we  know 
a  foniigner  whose  society  we  have  long  frequented  ;  he  is  able  to  com- 
jiare  them  with  each  other,  to  distinguish  their  characteristics,  to  form 
ihem  into  groups  of  fieunilies  and  races.     And  in  reality  they  do,  like 
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ordinary  men,  form  families  and  races,  each  with  its  anatomical  strncture, 
its  physiological  temperament,  it^  necessities,  its  instincts,  its  physical 
and  mental  aptitudes,  its  education,  its  beliefs,  in  short,  its  body  and 
its  soul.  This  is  a  humanity,  analogous  with,  but  superior  to  the  other, 
and  the  fancy  by  which  we  endow  it  with  life  is  a  light  which  reveaU 
to  us  its  true  depths. 

Let  us  observe  the  way  in  which  this  humanity  has  been  fashioneil. 
Not  only  has  the  artist  taken  the  materials  of  it  from  among  the  men  of  his 
country  and  his  time,  but  he  has  combined  ihem  only  that  he  may  the 
better  express  some  essential  characteristic  of  his  race  and  epoch.  In 
the  real  figures  this  characteristic  was  incomplete  and  fragmentary ;  it  is 
the  ideal  figure  that  sets  it  forth,  diiTuses,  and  manifests  it  to  every  eye. 
Great  artists  have  everywhere  been  the  heralds  and  the  interpreters  of 
their  people  :  Pluilias  in  Greece,  Rubens  in  Flanders,  Titian  and  Veronese 
at  Venice,  Murillo  and  Velasquez  in  Spain.  They  are  naturalists,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers,  by  instinct  and  intuition  ;  they  re-think  the 
idea  that  constitutes  their  nation  and  their  age  ;  they  take  the  mould  in 
which  Nature  has  cast  their  contemporaries,  and  which,  filleil  with  re- 
fractory stufl',  has  hitherto  turned  out  only  coarse  or  cracked  forms. 
They  empty  it,  pour  in  their  own  metal,  one  of  a  more  supple  kind ; 
they  heat  their  furnace,  and  the  statue,  wliich  under  their  hand  comes 
out  of  the  clay,  reproduces  for  the  first  time  the  true  form  of  the  mouhl, 
which  the  preceding  cast,  encrusted  with  cinders  and  fissured  with 
cracks,  failed  to  represi-nt. 

Two  chief  forces  determine  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men ; 
one  of  these  is  Nature,  the  other  is  culture.  Each  school  has  repre- 
sented a  temperament,  the  temperauK  nt  of  its  climate  and  its  country, 
and  each  school  has  represented  it  with  pleiiitude  and  salience  such  as 
real  men  have  never  attained.  In  the  works  of  the  Florentine  masters 
we  find  the  long,  thin,  muscular  type,  with  noble  instincts  and  gymnastic 
aptitudes,  such  as  ought  to  develop  themselves  in  a  sober,  elegant, 
active  race,  of  keen  intelligence,  living  in  a  dry  climate.  Among  Italian 
painters,  the  Venetian  masters  have  displayed  rounded,  undulating, 
and  regularly  developed  forms ;  rich  full  fiesh,  red  or  fair  hair,  the 
sensual,  happy,  witty  type,  of  a  region  at  once  luminous  and  humid, 
whose  climate  causes  its  people,  poets  in  the  matter  of  enjoyment,  to 
resemble  the  Flemish.  Rubens,  Grayer,  and  Jordaens  will  show  us  the 
whit(»  or  sallow,  tlie  rosy  or  red  German,  lymphatic,  sanguineous, 
carnivorous,  a  great  eater;  the  man  of  the  northern  and  aqueous 
country,  of  great  but  rough-hewn  stature,  of  irregular  and  overgrown 
form,  fleshy,  rude,  and  of  unskilled  instinctb,  whose  flabby  pulp  retldens 
suddenly  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  is  readily  atTected  by  disease 
and  weather,  and  «leconiposes  horribly  under  the  hand  of  death.  The 
S[xinish  iKiintcrs  will  [ilace  before  our  eyes  the  type  of  their  own  race, 
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the  tougbi  nervous  animal,  with  firm  muscles,  hardened  by  the  cold 
blaUs  of  the  Sierras  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun ;  tenacious  and  in- 
domitable, seething  with  repressed  passions,  burning  with  inward  fire, 
dark,  austere,  and  dried  up,  among  harsh  tones  of  sombre  stufGs  and 
sulphurous  smoke,  which  suddenly  clear  themselves  away  and  reveal  a 
delicious  rose  tint,  the  hue  of  youth,  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  enthusiasm, 
upon  chei'ks  in  the  full  bloom  of  loveliness.  An  involuntary,  all-per- 
vading sympathy  has  taught  each  master  to  understand,  even  to  its  in- 
most depths,  one  species  of  organic  body,  its  substance,  its  constitution, 
its  proportions,  the  varieties  which  it  can  supply,  its  niling  disposition, 
its  derived  characteristics,  the  animal  instincts  which  befit  it,  the  admir- 
able harmony  of  all  its  members,  and  the  unerring  logical  connection 
between  every  detail  of  its  action  and  that  body. 

Together  with  innate  life,  the  ideal  fi<^ure  also  expresses  acquired  cul- 
ture. A  statue  like  the  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Fighter  of 
the  Louvre,  is  the  outcome  of  the  entire  Greek  education.  During 
long  ages,  laws,  religious  manners,  and  ceremonies  have  worked  together 
to  make  the  finished  athlete,  the  perfect  living  statue.  In  the  Gymnasia 
all  the  muscles  of  the  youth  have  been  made  strung  p.nd  pliant ;  none  of 
them  have  been  neglected,  the  masters,  true  artists,  would  have  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  body  balance  eacli  other,  and  have  so  trained  it 
as  to  give  it  not  only  vigorous  power  of  resistance,  and  speed,  but  also 
synmietry  and  elegance.  The  forearm,  so  thin  nowadays,  the  shoulder- 
blades,  stiff  and  meagre,  were  filled  out,  and  formed  a  well-proportioned 
pendant  to  the  hips  and  thighs.  Tlie  pattlla,  the  articulations,  the  entire 
bony  structure,  formerly  salient,  were  flattened  and  merely  indicated. 
The  line  of  the  shoulders,  previously  hard  and  horizoiital,  was  beift  and 
softened.  The  foot,  at  first  splay,  and  revealing  a  simian  origin,  became 
arched  and  elastic ;  the  heel,  at  first  heavy  and  spreading,  was  reduced 
to  an  oval.  In  short,  all  forms  were  ennobled,  and  became  fit  to  furnish 
models  to  the  scidptor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  culture  of  the  Gymnasium 
was  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Orchestra,  or  School  of  the  Arts  of 
Dancing  and  Pantomime.  The  young  man  was  taught  sculptural  atti- 
tude, action,  and  gesture,  he  was  placed  in  a  Choir,  which  is  a  bas-relief 
in  action  ;  poses,  draperies,  arrangi^ment,  evolutions,  were  all  so  regulated 
as  to  nmke  of  each  group  so  beautiful  a  work  of  art,  that  the  proccRsion 
of  the  Panathensea  was  copied  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  su^rgested  the  sculptures  of  Phygalia  and  Budrun.  Thus 
the  leader  of  the  Choir  and  the  master  of  the  Gymnasium  did  their  best 
r»ut,  although  they  nearod  the  goal,  they  did  not  quite  reach  it.  They  did 
indeed  form  and  instruct  their  young  men ;  nevertheless,  there  still  remained 
imiKjrfections  in  those  already  well-favoured  and  well-trained  bodies, 
perceptible  to  a  more  discerning  eye.  Another  master  comes,  Poly- 
detes,  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles,  with  more  delicate  perceptions,  with  loftier 
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oon,  :iu£  Tiijn  zi.  mnra  i..-  "  ^'*.  11^:  ■;-:-  :iie  -aiirevrsu.  Im,  .laii 
•HrRcta  die  t?— ;  i  -nrLTP^"  :•  "^'-r-lE  j.r .  "-il  I  z^oJ-trr  :iisi  jgy^cTnenc  ■:£ 
^-li-^r,  i:iit.irs  izr.r.^  ■  -^v— --  zi"iii-5-  "^r  t~^.-  zibdii-is  jf  iismpiim!  iz 
ham  ui&tLuiZM^L  '1:;  -iiii-uiz  li  .z  z.^tiiis  :r  1^  "imlr.  tlit*  zuEiLiiis  :f 
jwala  it  has  rn  ..-L  rii^r  -r!  r:  z_r  ':-=z.  jr  li-Z-ui*  iml  x  is  *cill  ^-inc 
oiu     Anii  jet.  Ji    .rL-r  -.i-i  vr  zl-"    .rrjfTr.iArir  :iiii  ziil  -ifecc  ot  13^  w« 

not  cantiHnpIacai  "Lit:  z.LizzzzLp.  in  ilit:  Z  ^r-r^  i  Znc*?*  ha  net  seen 
the  real  Rtiif'^ina.  :iiiti  ia  :l:;_r-.  zi  Zv^zl-ir.  iL»-ciieti  zzl  x  i-HLble  aai 
trplft  garmenc,  whcde  =tii  i.vU  -.i^  zc-it*:*;  Lsrarr)ed  ;  ^ae  acxeniBited 
bodj  didftppeara,  c;  ia  iuir-ilj  :iu  :•=  riiiscei  i;  Iitmoisk  ^he  Tesoire,  the 
fthodlfjera  are  Tiarrcw.  ^Iie  i:*^^  iz^  ^tVni-pr,  ^ae  Irw*  ^as  •:ra(:^aitEited 
itji^lf  entirely  ia  :2j£  heatL  ^^j*'  viLUi  x  icnniz^  hssul  1  EdLuiced  on 
*  long  anrl  al«m<i£r  ;2ir:a^  gttiI  ia  loace.  wiiii£nis^  towvds  the  brow, 
ihf;  nppTT-lip  verj  ciTicii  irdiini.  the  •ijec.riws  soil  ouTre  arT:hed,  a  wide, 
nmndfid  forehead,  with  irreciLir  tumrs  in.  it*  ami  aeeminglT  full  of 
nijfttic  thou^hta ;  eyes  which  s-ua  witL'jrrs  seeiaj.  Bj  the  depth  and 
the  aW^r Ling  intensitj  of  its  dreani;  siijih  a  cL;Tire  is  placed  oatside  the 
ordinary  worW,  fixed  for  ever  in  its  luititie,  impassiTe,  and  **recol- 
locWl "  Ui  all  eternity.  Henceforth  its  st^:e  is  that  of  abiding  conWm- 
plation,  without  images  and  without  words,  of  which  the  Doctors  speak. 
'Jliftro  in  nothing  violent  in  this  condition,  there  are  no  transports,  there 
in  no  vivid  illumination;  there  is  the  placidity  of  absolute  belief,  the 
\powji  of  th'j  i»^/ul  prc«erve<^l  in  the  cloister  as  though  it  were  a  Sleeping 
WiHul,  Nothing  troublei<  it  in  its  sweet  and  somewhat  sad  quietude. 
All  nurniufiding  actions  take  place  by  rule,  and  all  surrounding  objects 
nn«  difii  ;  «»v*;ry  day  the  uniform  hours  bring  before  it  the  same  white 
Willi-,  til*'  nnuio  brown  shadows  from  the  carved  wood- work,  the  same 
f.illini{  fnMM  of  ho  *d  and  liabit,  the  same  rustling  of  steps  passing  to 
iluijM'l  III  to  ijormi!  iry.  D'tlicatc,  iinli.stinet  sensations  are  vaguely 
iiimiimimI  ill  thi<*  monotony;  the  soiil  feels  itself  ever  surrounded,  sus- 
IhIm«'«|,  ii|iliri<'<l  by  oniiiij)'»h  ipM',  by  divine  goodness  to  which  it  alxindons 
lUfir,  fin*t   l«  nder  pi(*ty,  liku  a  rose  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  life. 
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i-ieh  other.  Thi*  is  -whMi  iLk\  Jizzz^  z^Z^  zs  :  TEinm  izri  scuid  bei^>ce 
it  again ;  each  ijiae  31  »ZI  sceji  ::  t:^  n-r-T*  jrrrf  i-i^iIt  jad  CimiliiriT ; 
you  maj  daw  era"  «»:■  i^:*"-?"  fr:cL  'lii  s:.;:r=s  :f  iLi  w.?ck,  yoa  will 
nerer  exhansi  all  iLai  iLf-  :Li:s;*t2  Lls  Tuki^i  ilf  r^i^L  S:i«h  is  the  office 
•-•f  Art  :  tL?  creai  f .  r::^*  wiiii  iti^:-  1 —  ^ i::t  irf  itss^iiSoient  work- 
men :  th^v  hilf-j?  tL-:::  ^  rk.  ri*T  c^t  i;  :  -^  :::I:::e  sketches     That 
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:-•  n  .  L_-       -  -  — -       •    1    ::..-.:.-  12.  :L»?  scale  of  things  is 

I:  -  :  ::■  _,*--.     _    -    .>-z    .:  1  --:  :!:-f  rir^: :    ATchitecture  and 

r  t:—.  1  i^   -  _'■     :  V  .'     .  .     ,:  -     i.l   l^:> — '.'l-j  xk  the  necessities 

i  :..'.. ILL'     -.  -     •  ^           >     .  r  i     .;  :r  i:  :^::^i:i  brijhl  and  happy 

. '. ;.Vi — -  f  _^-^      .:    1^  1    :.'     1  "?■     -.-z. — :1  ~  xk  ihc  luxuries  of 

r.-  ':■■.-:  '_.-:  ::.;1  7*'  -^  -'  '---  '•^  -'  ^^  three:  the  Age  of 
r  -:  :  s.  •/.  :%  .so^ir.  ..  ■.:  :  7.  -  :.::■:-  S.-Iptore  Wis  the  art  of 
:J.r  rrs:.  ?.»:::::-.:    f  :J.    >  •  ;:: :.  }[  i:^::  ::  :Jir  :hirL 

T":..:  •».:::: ■dii  isi>  :  . .:  r.  >i  ;?  l::::i  :».!-: j.  and  sculpture  is  solid 
V-  v\:y  :  >•.:>:.:?.  :?  ::y-: -..^--l  r-u^:^  A:c  If  this  be  true,  painting 
still?  >:•.*-."  :"..    :v:    vni  :;r- 5  :!■.    :rii*:::on,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
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Ar:  :s  ::.;:s  ji^'i:;  :::  :::e  :  irs-:  f  L:>:-rT  :o  hare  passed  across  the 
spectrum — :-^  luvo  :a>ck:  ;  :r  :u  ::;-:  :•  I;  ::  rvj^rse  to  the  pole  of  action; 
from  a  s:a:i-*  nivxio  v  f  oxyr.!i#:  r.  :    a  .iyr.ir.:::  z:i<>\'2  of  expression. 

The  ri^prt'SiMita::vo>  of  ::;•;  :h»?  ^-tv\;:  .ir::?:::  and  historic  phases  are 
Phidi.js  IJii'h;ioK  :inl  IVvIiiovt.:;.  K.i'h  -'f  these  leaders  is  the  centre 
*»f  a  gn^up  ;  t'>  kii-nv  thoso  ijr.^'.::v%  i::  i  10  V-?  ao-juainted  with  the  livea 
of  tlifir  dillVn'iit  iiuiiiKrs,  is  to  kn.-wthrte  of  the  most  important  epochs 
whit-h  tho  world  lias  sion. 

Till?  kiiowlrdge  is  ust-ful,  for  it  lo.uhos  us  L.^w  to  anticipate  another 
♦'P<M  li,  with  a  new  art  and  new  nuisurs.  Wliat  will  be  the  art  of  the 
future  I 


PHIDIAS. 

188-432  B.C. 
ANTIQUE  SCULPTURE. 


Phidias  is  one  of  those  goniueeB  of  antiquity  whose  reputation  has  tieen 
maintained  with  eTer-incteaaing  lustre.  His  name,  which  was  never 
pronounced  except  with  honour  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  of  Augustus, 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  barbarous  nges,  and  has  acquired  additional 
splendour  in  being  handed  duwu  to  modern  times.  Very  little  is 
known,  however,  of  the  history  of  this  famous  artist  Several  events  of 
his  life,  which  once  appeared  certain,  hare  been  contested,  while  othcra 
have  been  admitted,  although  devoid  of  proof,  and  even,  it  would  seem, 
against  the  weight  of  evidence. 

As  this  master  was  iucontestably  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  which  the  art  of  sculpture  made  in  his 
lifetime,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  dale  and  the  circumstances  of  so 
notable  a  change. 
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Phidias  was  bom  at  Athens  ;  his  father  was  named  Charraidcs.  Two 
facts  are  certniii  in  the  chronological  history  of  his  life.  The  first  is  that 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  erected  in  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  was 
finished  in  the  year  438  B.C.,  and  tliat  he  represented  himself  in  the 
has-reliefs  which  adorned  the  shield  of  the  goddess  as  a  bald-headed  old 
man.  The  second  fact  is  that  he  introduced  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
throne  of  Jupiter  at  Olynipia  the  figure  of  the  youth  Pantarces,  placing 
on  his  head  the  crown  which  he  had  won  in  the  Olympian  games  of  the 
86th  Olympiad  (436  B.C.).  It  may  be  assumed  that  Phidias  was  bom 
about  the  year  488  B.C.  He  rtudied  his  art  first  imder  Hegias  of  Athens, 
and  next  under  Agcladas,  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  most  illustrionB 
sculptors  of  his  time.  The  first  public  work  of  Phidias  was  probably  the 
statue  of  Athena  (Minerva)  at  Plataea.  The  Athena  Promachus,  which 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  between  the  Parth,enon  and  the 
Propylaea,  must  have  been  executed  soon  afterwards.  This  statue  was  of 
bronze.  With  the  pedestal  it  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  and 
navigators,  on  coming  round  the  capo  of  Sunium,  could  perceive  the 
point  of  the  goddess's  spear  and  the  crest  of  the  helmet.  Phidias  was 
not  entrusted  single-handed  with  the  execution  of  so  colossal  a  work,  for 
the  painter  Parrhasius  designed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  shield,  and  Mys 
modelled  them. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Phidias  executed  the  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  town  of  Pellene,  in  Achaia.  This  figure  was  of  ivory 
and  gold.  The  employment  and  the  union  of  these  materials  in  sculpture 
were  not  a  new  invention,  for  examples  of  their  use  are  found  in  the 
most  remote  times;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Phidias,  thanks  to  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  produce  colossal  statues  of  this  kind, 
which  surpassed  by  their  magnificence  all  that  had  preceded  them,  and 
to  create  models  which  after  ages  should  not  have  the  ambition  even  to 
equal. 

The  administration  of  Ciraon  was  also  rendered  memorable  by  another 
work  of  Phidias,  namely,  the  oflfuring  which  the  Athenians  consecrated 
in  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  in  memory  of  the  victory  at  Marathon.  It 
was  composed  of  thirteen  statues,  that  of  Miltiades  being  placed  by  the 
side  of  Apollo  and  Minerva.  The  rank  accorded  to  Miltiades,  although 
he  had  died  in  prison,  clearly  shows  that  this  monument  belongs  to  the 
period  when  Cimon,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  glory,  restored  to  his 
lather  the  honour  which  the  latter  had  so  justly  merited.  It  was  also  at 
the  epoch  of  the  greatest  power  of  Athens,  when  the  victories  of  Cimon 
increased  the  number  of  her  allies,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
I>enmo3  oll'ered  to  the  Athenians  the  statue  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
origin,  was  called  the  Lemnian  Minerva.  Phidias  impressed  on  this 
figure  a  beauty  to  which  art  had  not  before  attained.  Lucian  prcfcri-ed 
it  to  all  the   other  statues  modelled  by  this  great  artist,  and  Pdusanius 
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does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  images  of  Minerva  produced  by 
Phidias  this  was  the  most  worthy  of  the  tutelary  Goddess  of  Athens. 
The  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  placed  in  the  temple  of  that 
goddess  at  Athens,  and  the  Amazon  of  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  which  are 
also  reckoned  among  the  first  productions  of  Phidias,  date  from  about 
the  same  period.  The  sculptor  had  now  trained  two  pupils  who  were 
worthy  of  him — Alcamenes  and  Agoracritus.  Both  these  young  artists 
executed,  in  a  competition,  marble  figures  representing  Venus  Urania. 
The  work  of  Alcamenes  was  preferred  to  that  of  his  rival.  It  was  said 
that  the  master  had  worked  at  it,  and  this  opinion  was  so  well  established 
that  the  ancients  appear  generally  to  have  attributed  it,  not  to  Alcamenes, 
but  to  Phidias  himself. 

These  different  works  had  acquired  for  Phidias  a  brilliant  reputation 
when  the  government  of  Pericles  succeeded  to  that  of  Cimon.  Phidias 
was  now  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the  works  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  people.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  was  com- 
menced about  this  time,  and  Phidias  executed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  placed  in  the  interior,  and  some  of  tlie  sculptures  which 
adorned  the  outside  of  the  edifice.  Writers  never  speak  of  this  statue 
of  Minerva  without  raptures,  yet  what  has  rendered  the  name  of  the 
artist  immortal  proved  at  that  time  his  ruin.  He  had  carved  upon  the 
shield  of  the  goddess  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles.  This  was 
censured  as  impiety,  and  he  was  also  charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the 
gold  intended  for  the  statue.  Of  the  last  charge  he  was  acquitted,  but 
on  the  other  imprisoned.  These  accusations,  however,  came  five  years 
later.  In  the  meantime  he  had  gone  to  Elis,  and  had  produced  his 
Jupiter  Olympus,  which  was  afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  won- 
derful works  of  art  in  the  world.  It  was  executed  with  "  astonishing 
sublimity  of  conception,"  its  dimensions  being  sixty  feet  high,  and  every 
way  proportioned.  **  The  majesty  of  the  work  equalled  the  majesty  of 
the  God,"  says  Quintilian,  "and  its  beauty  seems  to  have  added  lustre 
to  the  religion  of  the  country."  This  celebrated  statue  was  removed  by 
t^e  Emperor  Theodosius  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  A.D.  475. 

Other  statues  are  ascribed  to  Phidias  on  doubtful  testimony.  Among 
them  is  one  of  the  two  horses  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Montecavallo  at 
Rome.  The  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum  include  many  sculp- 
tures executed  by  Phidias,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  or  under  his 
direction.  They  exhibit  the  highest  development  of  Greek  ait.  As 
types  of  beauty  they  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  even  in  their  pre- 
sent fragmentary  condition  they  afford  models  of  form  which  modern  art 
has  not  been  able  to  equal 

As  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  future  ages,  Phidias  was  singularly 
fortunate.     He  saw  the  rise  and  grandeur  of  the  noblest  century  of  the 
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perfect  beauty :  phyRical  beauty  in  the  one  scbool,  the  fair  expression  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  .^Iginetan  Marbles ;  spiritual  beauty  in  the  other, 
the  grand  example  of  which  is  still  seen  in  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Wherever  art  is  normally  developed,  it  passes  through  throe  successive 
phases — ^strength,  ideal  beauty,  grace.  In  the  development  of  Greek  art 
the  first  is  represented  by  Polycletus,  the  second  by  Phidias,  the  third 
by  Praxiteles.  Polycletus  wrought  out  the  perfect  body ;  Phidias  added 
to  this  the  noble  and  beautiful  face,  the  face  of  the  Jupiter  Otricoli,  the 
Juno  Ludovisi,  the  Minerva  Velletri,  the  Venus  do  Milo.  After  his 
time  it  became  the  favourite  manner  of  the  artists  to  make  the  faces  of 
their  statues  express  pathos  or  suffering,  as  in  the  Niobe  or  the  Laocoon, 
and  to  make  the  bodies  of  the  statues  express  allurement  and  grace,  as  iu 
the  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  the  "  Faun  of  Praxiteles." 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  Phidias  as  an  architect,  aud  here  but  a 
word  is  necessary.  The  design  of  St.  Peter's  is  essentially  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo,  that  of  the  Parthenon  is  attributed  to  Phidias.  These 
are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  famous  edifices  in  the  world,  and  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo  are  the  two  most  consummate  architects.  No  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  it  is  said,  was  ever  devoted  to  architecture  alone. 
Architecture  is  but  the  bare  trunk  of  the  art-tree :  its  flowers  and  fruit 
are  sculpture  and  painting. 
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B.a  Age 

480  Battle  of  Marathon. 

479  Athens  taken  by  the  Persians 

and  hnmt 9 

478  Athena  rebailt  and  fortified  by 

Themistoclea ;  Pinsna  buUt.    10 

471  Themistoolea  banished    •    •    •    17 

46i  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  popu- 
lar; he  adums  Athens ;  Tem- 
ple of  Tbesens  bnilt     ...    24 

459  The  LoDg  Wall  boilt ;  statae  of 

Athensa  Promachas  P  ...    29 

457  General  xestozation  of  Temples 


Bc.  Age 

destroyed  by  the  Persians   .     31 
444  Pericles   obtains  the  govern- 
ment; Phidias  overseer  of  all 
public  works  ......    44 

442  Parthenon  designed   ....    46 

438  Parthenon  finished;  statue  of 

AthoDsa  dedicated  ....    60 

437  Phidias  goes  to  Elis   ....    51 

433  Statue  of  Zeus  at  Oljmpia  .    .    55 
432  Phidias  acouHed   of  embezzle- 
ment   and      impiety;     im- 
prisoned; dies    •    •    •    •     .    5G 
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PRAXITELES. 

364-314  U.C. 
THK  LATI-11  ATTIU  .SCHOOL  OF  SCULPTURE. 


Praxiteles  is  one  of  ttinsc  illustrious  mastcn  vhose  names  are  indU- 
sohibly  connected  Avitli  tli<>  grtrat  revolutions  that  have  been  effected  ia  art. 
"Tliere  ia  no  one,"  i;ij's  Varro,  "liowuver  little  inetruction  he  may  have  re- 
ceived, who  docs  Dot  knoiv  I'raxilelcs."  Most  of  the  ancient  vriters  who 
liave  sjtokcii  in  his  ]>r;iisc  represent  him  as  being  dislinguiahcd  by  a  firm- 
ness iu  the  oiitlineii,  a  gnco  ia  llic  attiliuh's,  and,  above  all,  by  a  delicacy 
in  the  exim':<)>ion  of  tlic  softer  alTuctions  of  tlio  soul,  which  announce  new 
Iirogrcsa  ilue  to  the  (^11  in  which  he  lived,  and  [lariicularly  to  his  own 
geiiiiia.  Jloilcni  ivriler«  ou  art  havo  therefore  searched  carefully  for  the 
ejioch  to  ivhieh  he  iK'lnngg.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  ancient  authota 
who  sjieuk  of  thia  ceb'hnited  slatuary  liave  made  known  to  ua  either  the 
|il:i(e  nr  the  year  of  his  binh,  or  the  name  of  hia  instructor,  or  tho  dat« 

of  bis  d'Mth. 
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It  is  Terr  probaMe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens.  At  nil  events,  this 
inference  mav  fairlv  l>e  deduced  from  the  fact  that  he  resided  there  in  his 
youth ;  and  there  is  besides  an  inscription  extant  in  wliich  he  is  expressly 
called  an  Athenian. 

A  critical  comparison  of  several  passop>s  in  Pliny  with  the  assertions 
of  other  ancient  authors,  led  M.  femeric-D.ivid  to  the  belief  that  the  epoch 
of  Praxiteles  was  332-305  B.a  A  more  recent  biographer,  however,  ^f. 
Emile  Gebhart,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  artist  was  bom  about 
384  &a  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  \  perhaps  it  may  have 
occurred  about  314  &c. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons — ^Timarchus  and  Cephisodotus — who  were  also 
distinguished  as  sculptors. 

The  works  of  Praxiteles  are  very  numerous.  He  represented  the 
"Twelve  Gods"  for  an  old  temple  at  Me^rara,  and  **Juno  on  a  Throne 
with  Hebe  and  Minerva  "  for  a  temple  at  Mantinea.  The  "  Rape  of  1^- 
84^ipine  "  in  bronze  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  must  liave  been  a  work 
of  con^fiderablo  size.  "Proserpine"  was  again  sculptured  by  the  artist, 
and  placed  in  a  temple  at  Athens  with  ** Ceres"  and  *4acchus."  Another 
"Ceres "is  mcntioneJ,  at  a  later  date,  in  the  ganlens  of  Ser^'ilius  at 
ISome,  in  company  with  **  Triptolemus  **  and  "Floni,"  but  it  is  not  known 
from  what  place  in  Greece  they  were  taken.  "  Ai)ollo  the  Liranl-slayer  " 
is  known  by  the  copies  which  several  modern  museums  i)Ossess  Another 
"Apollo  "  with  a  "Neptune"  was  canied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Capilol. 
At  Megara  "Apollo**  was  accompanied  by  "Latona**  and  "Diana." 
Argos  possessed  a  "  Latona  **  by  Praxiteles,  and  Mantinea  a  "  Latona  with 
her  Children."  The  "  Diana  Brauronia  "  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  wtis 
by  Praxiteles,  as  well  as  the  "Diana"  of  Anticyra.  Ikicchus,  with  his 
coro|)anions,  was  a  favourite  of  Praxiteles,  who  was  often  inspired  by  this 
subject  For  example,  "Bacchus,"  represented  as  an  infant  in  the  arms 
of  Mercury,  adorned  the  Ileraeon  of  Olympia ;  another  "  Bacchus  "  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  £lis ;  and  the  God  of  Wine  also  formed  a 
celebrated  group  with  "Intoxication"  and  a  "Satyr."  The  famous 
"Satyr,"  which  was  placed  in  a  temple  in  the  street  of  the  tripods  at 
Athens,  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing  anecdote.  Praxiteles  was  much 
attached  to  the  beautiful  Phryne,  to  whom  he  promised  to  give  the  very 
finest  of  his  works  if  she  would  select  it.  Mistrusting  her  own  judgment 
in  the  matter,  she  planned  a  stratagem  in  order  to  discover  which  he  most 
esteemed.  She  sent  to  him  a  slave,  who,  with  feigned  alarm,  announced 
that  the  artist's  studio  was  in  flames.  Praxiteles  exclaimed  :  "  If  my 
'Satyr*  and  *  Cupid*  are  not  saved,  I  am  ruined."  Phryne  chose  the 
"  Cupid,"  and  presented  it  to  the  town  of  Thespia?,  which  had  just  been 
laid  waste  by  Alexander.  "  Thcspise  is  no  longer  of  any  account,"  says 
Cicero, "  but  it  preserves  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  and  there  is  no  traveller 
who  does  not  visit  the  city  to  see  that  beautiful  statue.'*    This  Cupid 
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was  of  marhle,  his  wmgs  were  gilt,  and  ho  hcLl  his  bow  in  his  hand. 
Caligula  had  the  statue  removed  to  Rome  ;  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
Thcsi)ians ;  Nero  deprived  them  of  it  again  ;  and  it  was  then  placed 
under  the  portico  of  Octavia,  where  it  was  destroyed  in  a  conflagration  in 
the  time  of  Titus.  A  copy  made  hy  the  Athenian  Menodorus  remained 
at  Athens.  The  numerous  repetitions  of  this  stiitue  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  The  city  of  Parinm,  on  the  Propontis, 
possessed  another  marl^le  statue  of  Cupid,  from  the  hand  of  Praxiteles, 
who  also  made  two  Cupids  in  bronze,  which  are  described  by  Calli.stratus. 
Another  Cupid  by  Praxiteles  was  possessed  by  the  Maniertine,  Ileius, 
frcmi  whom  it  was  stolen  by  Verres. 

The  most  famous  works  of  Praxiteles,  however,  were  the  two  statues 
of  Venus,  which  added  lustre  to  the  towns  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Tlie 
former  was  draped,  the  latter  nude.  Pliny  relates  that  the  artist,  con- 
sidering each  of  the  statues  to  bo  of  equal  value,  offered  them  for  sale 
together  at  the  same  price.  The  people  of  Cos,  who  had  always  possessed 
a  character  for  severe  virtue,  purchased  the  draped  statue,  secerum  vl  ar 
pudicum  arhitrantea ;  the  otlier  was  bought  by  the  Cnidians,  and  its 
fame  almost  entirely  eclipsed  the  merits  of  the  rival  work.  This  Cnidian 
Venus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had 
ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  entirely  divested  of  drapery.  The 
aibniration  of  antiquity  for  this  masterpiece  is  well  known.  Indeed,  the 
Jupiter  of  Phidias  and  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles  appear  to  have 
Ixjen  regarded,  in  their  different  styles,  as  the  two  most  finished  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  sculpture.  Everybody  knows  the  saying  of  l*liny : 
"  From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  people  sail  towards  Ciiiilus,  in  order  to 
behold  the  statue  of  Venus.*'  King  Nicomedes  offered,  in  exchange  for 
this  statue,  to  jMiy  off  the  whole  public  debt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cnidus,  which  was  very  considerable,  but  they  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
rightly  so,  adds  Pliny,  "  for  this  masterpiece  constitutes  the  splendour  of 
their  city."  It  was  afterwanls  taken  to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished 
by  fire — together  with  innumerable  other  works  of  art — in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. A  third  mnrble  statue  of  Venus,  formerly  preserxed  at  Tlicspia?, 
was  a  portrait  of  l*hryne. 

The  position  occupied  by  Praxiteles  in  the  history  of  ancient  art  can 
l)e  defined  without  much  difficulty.  He  stands  with  Scopas,  as  Mr.  Philip 
Smith  observe?,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidi;is.  AVilhout  attempting 
those  »>ublime  impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which  Pliitlias  had 
l)cen  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxitelts  was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  softer  l)eautie8  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  female 
figure.  AVithout  aiming  at  ideal  majesty,  he  attained  to  a  perfect  ideal 
gracefulness  ;  and  in  this  resi)ect  he  occui)ie3  a  i)Osition  in  his  own  art 
very  similar  to  that  of  Ajielles  in  painting. 


I  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

A.D.  U52-1519. 
THE  KENAISSANCE  OF  ART. 


This  great  genins,  who  was  distinguialied  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  urchi- 
ti'ct,  engioaor,  and  jdiysiologist,  was  born  in  1452  at  Castello  da  Vinci, 
■  vUIngo  in  tlie  Val  d'  Arno,  near  Florence.  He  was  the  natural  6on  of 
a  notary,  who  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 

Katur«  bestowed  hiT  moat  precious  gifts  with  a  prodigal  hand  on  the 
young  Leoniii-do.  Handsome,  and  endowed  with  a  physical  strengtU 
rarely  equaled,  he  joined  to  those  bodily  advantages  extraordinary  dia- 
[xiailions  for  llio  arts  and  aciencoa.  Not  content  with  excelling  in  fenc- 
ing, in  horse manetiip,  in  music,  and  in  dancing,  he  acquired  in  his  early 
years  a  very  conaiderablo  knowledge  of  malhematies,  physical  scienrn, 
philosophy,  and  every  branch  of  literature.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
aonl  by  his  family  to  Florence,  to  commence  his  artistio  education  in 
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the  fltndio  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  a  noted  painter  and  sculptor.  Being 
employed  to  paint  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  **  Baptism  of 
Christ,**  his  performance  so  eclipj^ed  all  the  rest  of  the  composition,  that 
Verocchio,  in  deapair  at  finding  hiiDself  thus  surpnsvsed  by  his  pupil, 
renounced  painting  altogether.  I^^on.irlo  I'xrcuteil  various  works  in 
Florence,  which  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in  1481  he  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  I^tlovico  Sforza  il  Moro,  tlion  Regent,  after- 
warrla  Duke,  of  Milan,  wlio  setth-d  upon  him  an  annual  stipend.  As 
that  prince  greatly  delighted  in  music,  Leonardo  treated  him  with  the 
utmiDS  of  an  instniment  of  his  own  invention,  of  extraordinary  power; 
and  he  aI«o  exhibited  himself  as  the  best  extemporaneous  poet  of  his 
time.  He  likewise  designed  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  Francis, 
father  of  II  Moro ;  but  this  monument  was  modelled  on  so  colossal  a 
ncale,  that  the  casting  of  it  in  bronze  was  deemed  impracticable.  For 
hia  patron  Lodovico  he  executed  a  number  of  other  works,  and  thus 
jnatified  his  api^^intment  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Architecture,  which  that  prince  had  just  founded.  Almost 
daily  he  enriched  the  arts  and  sciences  with  some  new  invention, 
and  a«  an  engineer  and  architect  he  triumphed  over  difficulties  which 
were  thought  to  he  insurmountable,  in  order  to  establish  the  junction  of 
tho  canal  of  Martesana  with  that  of  Ticino.  Finally  it  was  at  Milan 
that  ho  composed  for  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazio  tho  celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Last  Supper  ''  Only  the 
ruins  of  this  magnificent  work  now  exist.  Almost  all  trace  of  Lconanlo's 
work  has  disappeared,  but  the  general  composition,  the  perfect  design, 
and  the  liarmonioua  grouping  of  the  figures,  remain  to  reveal  the  master 
in  the  picture  which  has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  all  the 
world. 

On  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French  in  1500,  Leonardo  re- 
retunuMl  to  Florence,  and  two  years  later  he  was  engaged  by  Cffisar 
Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  Pope's  army,  as  his  chief  architect  and 
niilitniy  cnginoor.  On  his  again  returning  to  Florence,  the  Senate  em- 
ployed him  to  {Miint,  conjointly  with  Michael  Angelo,  the  Grand  Council 
Chamber  in  tho  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Tho  emulation  between  the  artists 
gave  birth  to  tho  two  great  cartoons  which  are  so  much  spoken  of  in  tho 
history  of  art.  That  of  I^onardo  represented  tho  defeat  by  the  Floren- 
tines of  Niccoltk  Piccinino,  one  of  tho  greatest  generals  of  Italy;  whih 
tho  cartoon  of  Michael  Angelo  had  for  its  subject  an  episode  in  the 
airgo  of  Pif*a  by  tho  Florentines.  The  decision  of  judges  of  art  remained 
auH|M«nded  between  thoso  two  masterpieces  ;  but  it  should  bo  remembered 
that  ut  the  time  of  this  memoniblo  struggle  there  was  an  extreme  dis- 
pro|H>rlion  »»f  agolM'tw^en  tho  two  rivals,  and  that  it  was  doubly  glorious 
for  l^»onanl«»,  almoHt  a  m^xagt^narian,  not  to  bo  conquered  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  had  scanely  arrived  at  his  thirtieth  year.     Unfortunately 
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it  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  these  celebrated  cai> 
toons,  for  both  of  them  appear  to  have  been  destroyed.  Nothing  of 
Leonardo's  composition  remains  bnt  a  sketch  by  Rubens,  from  which 
EJeHiick's  engraving  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  was  taken. 

In  1514  Leonardo  followed  to  Rome  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  whose 
brother,  Leo  X.,  had  just  been  elected  to  the  papal  cliair.  The  Supreme 
Pontiif  gave  him  several  commissions,  but  he  soon  took  umbrage  at 
some  disparaging  remarks  of  the  Pope,  and  resolved  to  leave  Italy  for 
Franco,  where  King  Francis  I.,  tlien  at  Fontainebleau,  accortled  to  him  a 
most  honourable  reception,  and  appointed  him  his  painter,  with  a  salary 
of  700  crowns  (1516).  Installed  by  the  King  in  the  palace  of  Cloux 
at  Amboise,  the  artist  spent  in  that  retreat  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1519,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Florentin  at  Amboise.  According  to  some  writers  lie  was  visited  in  his 
last  illness  by  the  King  of  France,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  that  groat 
monarch,  who  was  raising  his  head  when  he  expired. 

The  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  extremely  rare.  Among  them 
are  a  portrait  of  Charles  VIII.,  long  attributed  to  Perugino ;  **La  Belle 
Ferroniere,"  a  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Crevelli  (Louvre) ;  portrait  of  Mona 
Lisa,  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  celcbmted  under  the  name  of  "  La 
Jocondo  "  (Louvre) ;  "  St.  John  the  Baptist "  (Louvre)  ;  "  The  Madonna 
seated  on  the  lap  of  St.  Anne"  (Louvre) ;  "  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,"  of 
which  the  original  is  at  Charlton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  copies  are  in  the  Louvre,  at  Naples,  and  elsewhere ;  a  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  in  S.  Onofrio  at  Rome ;  **  The  Daughter  of  Herodias  carrying 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  Charger,"  regarded,  however,  by 
some  artists  as  the  work  of  Luini  or  of  Andrea  Solario ;  "  Vanity  and 
Modesty,''  in  the  Sciarra  Gallery  at  Rome ;  "  St.  Jeronie,"  at  Rome ; 
the  "Four  Evangelists;"  the  "Head  of  Medusa,"  at  Floi-ence;  a 
"  Leda,"  sometimes  called  a  "  Charity,"  at  the  Hague  ;  "  La  Colom- 
bina"  or  ** Flora;"  "La  Vierge  au  Bas- Relief,"  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Monson  ;  and  another  Madonna  at  St.  Petersburg.  '*  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  long  thought  to  bo  the 
genuine  work  of  Leonardo,  but  it  is  now  universally  believed  by  critics 
to  be  by  Bernardino  liUini.  "  La  Vierge  au  Fleur-de-Lys,"  in  the 
Albani  Palace  at  Rome,  has  al.^^o  been  attributed  to  Luini. 

As  a  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci  may  be  considered  tlie  first  who 
reconciled  minute  finishing  with  grandeur  of  design  and  harmony  of 
expression.  His  was  the  very  poetry  of  painting.  His  exquisite  t'iste, 
by  continually  making  him  dissatisfied  with  his  works,  ur;^ed  him  rin  to 
a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  had  ever  been  attained.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Leonardo,  that  he  first  dissi- 
pated the  film  of  ignorance  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  arts  ;  and 
if  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  afterwards  surpassed  him,  it  is  \A)  him 
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tliat  justly  belon;^  tho  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  tho  road  wliich 
they  80  successfully  followed. 

Leonardo's  "  Treatise  on  Painting  '*  is  an  encyclopaidia  of  the  painter's 
art  in  all  its  branches.  The  extracts  from  his  MSS.,  published  in  1797, 
are  said  by  Hallam  to  be  *'  more  like  the  revelations  of  physical  truths 
vonchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  tlian  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning 
upon  any  establLshed  basis  ;'*  and  ho  adds :  "  The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolyens  and  CasteUi, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  theories 
of  recent  goologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language  or  on  the  most 
conclusive  reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  tho 
awo  of  preternatural  knowledge.'' 


CUUONOLOGY. 


I.D.  Age 

1452  Bom  at  Castello  da  Vinci,  near 

Florence. 
1477  Leaves  Verocchio's  atelier  at 

Florence 25 

1181  Goes  to  Milan 29 

14SK)  Director  of  the  Academy  of 

Milan 38 

1400  "  La  Vierge  au  Bas- Relief  **    .    3b 
1-liX)  Finishes  equestrian  statue  of 

Duke  Francis 41 

1496  Works  at  "  Tho  Last  Supper  "    41 

1500  "LaOioconda" 4« 

1500  Beturns  to  Florence.    •    •    .    48 


A.D.  Ago 

1502  Architect    and    enj^ineer   to 

castles    and    foi-tresses    of 

Bomagoa. 50 

1503  Betums    from    Uomagna   to 

Florence 61 

1 501  Death  or  his  far.her   ....  52 

1506  Exhibition  of  cartoon  in  Coun- 

cil Chamber,  Florence    .     .51 

1507  Tectums  to  Mi  Ian 55 

1511  Visits  Florence 59 

1514  Is  summoned  to  Bume  ...  62 

1516  Goes  to  France 61 

1519  Dies  at  Amboiso 67 


MICHAEL  ANGELO    BUONAROTTI. 

A.t),    1475-1564. 
MODERN  SCULPTURE  AND  AltCllITECTURK 


Onk  of  tlid  moat  i]i8tin};uishoil  nanios  iu  the  glorinns  liistory  of  Christian 
art  is  Ibat  of  MJcbttel  Augclo.  In  nearly  every  brunch  of  art  he  carried 
•)t[  the  palm.  As  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  bo  was  unrivalled  among 
hifl  contempomrieB  ;  the  niiyestic  teniplo  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Apostles  is  a  sUmding  proof  of  hiii  consummate  ekill  as  an  architect; 
anil  tbe  extniordinixry  vorgatililj  of  his  genius  is  further  shown  by  hia 
puelical  compoHiiions,  and  by  ihu  cngineciing  works  and  fuititica lions 
which  he  designed. 

Itom  6th  of  March,  1474-75,  at  the  Castle  of  Cnprese,  in  Tuscany,  he 
WM  dcscenJeil  from  the  noble  family  of  tbe  Counts  of  Canossa,  and  wus, 
through  Count  Doniface  of  Canoasn,  who  married  a  sietor  of  Henry  II., 
allied  to  the  Imperial  blood.    At  the  time  of  his  birth  bis  father  was 
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Governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi.  When  of  a  proper  age  Michael  Angelo 
was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  at  Florence,  where  he  contracted  a  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  which  at  first  alarmed  the  pride  of  his  family ;  but  his 
father  at  length  perceiving  that  it  was  hopeless  to  give  his  mind  any 
other  direction,  placed  him  under  Domenico  Ghirl.mdajo,  the  most 
eminent  painter  of  that  time  in  Florence.  When  Lorenzo  do'  Medici, 
**  the  Magnificent,"  established  a  school  for  the  advancement  of  sculp- 
ture, in  the  Garden  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Bertoldo,  Michael  Angelo  instantly  resorted  thither,  and  Lorenzo  was 
80  much  struck  with  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture  — a  mask  representing 
a  laughing  Faun — that  he  adopted  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as 
his  own  son,  and  introduced  him  to  men  of  rank  and  genius.  In  1492 
death  deprived  him  of  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  but  he  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Medici  Palace  until  the  tranquillity  of 
Florence  was  disturbed,  when  he  retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  executed 
two  statues  in  marble  for  the  church  of  St.  Dominic.  Keturning  to  his 
father*s  house  at  Florence,  he  advanceil  his  reputation  by  producing  a 
sleeping  Cupid  in  marble,  which  was  stained  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  antique  work.  This  w^as  purchased  by  the  Cardinal  di  San 
Giorgio  for  200  ducats.  On  the  discovery  of  the  real  artist  he  was  in- 
vited to  Rome,  where  he  executed  several  statues,  including  the  famous 
Pieih^  which  stands  as  an  altar-piece  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's. 
This  masterpiece  raised  his  reputation  to  such  a  height  that,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Pietro  Soderini,  Gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that 
city.  Here,  in  eighteen  months,  he  produced  the  colossal  statue  of 
"David,"  which  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca.  A  painting  of 
"  The  Holy  Family,"  said  to  have  been  executed  at  this  period,  and  be- 
lieved, until  recently,  to  be  an  authentic  work,  and  his  only  work  in  oils, 
is  preserved  in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

The  Gonfaloniere  commissioned  Michael  Angelo  to  paint  a  large  his- 
torical subject,  to  ornament  the  hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  engaged 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  execute  a  corresponding  picture  to  occupy  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hall.  An  event  in  the  war  between  the  Florentines  and 
Pisans  was  the  subject  chosen  by  Michael  Angelo.  His  cartoon  was  the 
most  extraordinary  work  that  had  appeared  since  the  revival  of  arts  in 
Italy  ;  but  as  no  part  of  it  now  remains,  an  idea  of  it  can  be  formed  only 
from  Vasari's  description.  From  various  causes  the  picture  itself  was 
never  begun,  and  the  cartoon,  which  was  exhibited  to  students  for  their 
improvement,  was  by  degrees  mutilated  and  destroyed. 

On  the  accession  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the 
first  invited  to  his  court,  and  the  Pojm}  gave  him  an  unlimited  commis.-ion 
to  make  a  mausoleum.  When  this  magnificent  design  was  completed,  it 
met  with  the  Pontiff's  entire  approbation,  and  Michael  Angelo  was  re- 
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quested  to  go  into  St  Peter's  and  see  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
placed*  Michael  Angelo  fixed  upon  a  particular  spot,  but  the  church, 
itself  very  old,  being  deemed  ill-adapted  for  so  superb  a  mausoleum,  the 
Pope,  after  many  consultations  with  architects,  determined  to  rebuild  St. 
Peter's:  and  this  is  the  origin  of  that  edifice  which  took  150  years  to 
complete,  and  is  now  the  grandest  display  of  architectural  splendour  that 
ornaments  the  Christian  world. 

The  work  was  begun,  but  it  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  umbrage 
was  taken  by  the  architect,  who  suddenly  left  Eome,  and  set  out  for 
Florence.  After  some  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Michael 
Angelo  returned  to  the  Pope,  who  now  employed  him  in  painting  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  In  1513  Pope  Julius  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leo  X.,  Avho  employed  the  artist  in  various  works  ill-suited  to 
his  inclination,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  marble 
quarries  of  Pietra  Santa  to  the  sea.  Under  succeeding  Pontiffs  his  merits 
were  also  neglected,  though  ho  was  sometimes  employed  on  works  of 
architecture.  In  1527-30  be  displayed  genius  of  yet  another  kind,  being 
engaged  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Florence  against  the  assaults  of  the  Im- 
perial troops.  Afler  completing  the  lesser  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  he 
commenced  his  great  painting  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel^  and  finished  it  in  1541.  Ilis  next  engagement  was  in  painting 
two  pictures  of  "  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  "  and  "  The  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul "  for  the  Capclla  Paolina  in  the  Vatican. 

In  1546,  on  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  he  was  appointed  architect 
of  St.  Peter's,  v/hich,  by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  was  converted  from 
a  mere  Saracenic  hall  into  tho  most  superb  model  of  a  Christian  church. 
This  office  of  architect  he  held  through  five  pontificates,  refusing  all 
remunenilion  for  his  labour,  which  he  regarded  as  a  service  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

With  this  stupendous  work  on  his  hands,  ho  also  carried  forward 
the  Palazzo  Famcse,  constructed  a  Palace  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  adorned 
the  hill  with  antique  statues,  made  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  Ara  Celi,  rebuilt  an  old  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  converted 
the  Biiths  of  Diocletian  into  the  magniticent  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angell 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1563-64,  having  almost  completed 
his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  was  buiied  first  in  the  church  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  at  liome,  but  afterwards  the  body  was  removed  to  Florence,  and 
interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Michael  Angelo  was  of  middle  stature,  bony  in  his  make,  and  rather 
spare,  although  broad  over  the  shoulders.  He  had  a  good  complexion  ; 
his  forehead  was  square  and  somewhat  projecting  ;  his  eyes  rather  small, 
of  a  hazel  colour,  and  on  his  brows  but  little  hair ;  his  nose  was  flat, 
having  been  disfigured  by  a  blow  ho  received  when  young  from  Torri- 
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gianOy  ft  fellow-fftodeDi ;  his  lips  were  iLin ;  and,  s{*eaking  anatoinicallyy 
the  cnmram  on  the  whole  was  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  face.  He 
wore  hit  beard,  which  was  divided  into  two  i^oints  at  the  l>jttom,  not  very 
Ui'ck,  and  about  four  inches  long ;  his  be-ini  and  the  hair  of  his  head  were 
bbM;k  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  and  his  countenance  was  animated  and 
exf^essivc. 

Michael  Argelo  has  be?n  stvled  the  "  Dante  of  the  Arts,"  and  there  is, 
in  truth,  more  than  one  i»oint  of  reFeniblance  l-eiwet-n  him  and  the  illus- 
trious poet  As  Dante  chose  the  most  difficult  sul»jects  to  celebrate  in 
Terse,  and  discovered  in  them  beauties  whi'jh  gained  for  him  the  epithets 
of  grand,  profound,  and  sublime,  bo  Michael  An^'clo  sought  out  difficulties 
in  design,  and  shuwed  himself  e^j^ually  profound  and  skilful  in  his  mode  of 
surmounting  them. 

CnROXOLOGY. 

A.o.  Ago  A.D.  Age 

1474  Bom  Cth  March.  !  1529  Directed  defence  of  Floience 

1488  Placed    under    the    Brothers  |                 against  ImperialisU  ...    55 

Ghirlaodajo 14  1530  Proscribed  at  its  capture  .    .    56 

H9i  Patronized  by  the  Medici  .    .  20  '  15il  Picture  of  '"The  Last  Jodg- 

14114  Worked  at  Venice 20  I                 mcnt " 67 

150i  Produced his'^DaWd" at  IU)nio;  j  1555-59  Employed  on  fortifications 


commenced  monameut  fur 

Julias  II 30 

1612  Completed  painting   roof  of 

Sistiuo  Cliapol 38 


of  Hume  •••••.   81-85 
15C1  Death.    ••••••••    IK) 


RAPHAEL. 

A.D.  U83-1520. 
PRINCE  OF  PAINTERS. 


Br  nTuversol  consent  tho  greatest  of  all  painters  is  RafTaello  Santi,  or 
f^iuizii),  who  was  born  ut  ITtbino,  in  the  State  of  the  Clmrch,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  H83.  Uia  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was  a  painter  of  conaideraLIe 
rcDown,  and  tiia  mother  was  Mngia  Ciarla,  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Urbino.  When  only  eight  years  old  Raphael  loat  Ilia  mother,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  ago  he  liad  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
married  a  second  time.  His  mother-in-law,  and  the  priest  fiartolommoo 
Sauto,  Lis  uHflu  and  guardian,  appear  to  have  neglected  him,  but  happily 
lie  found  a  eincerc  friend  in  his  mother's  brother,  Simono  Ciarla,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  him,  and  for  whom  he  preserved  nntil  his  death 
quite  a  filial  affection. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  lespeuting  Raphael's  early  artistio  training, 
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It  is  probable  that  he  received  his  ftrst  instruction  from  his  father ;  and 
in  1495  he  was  sent  to  study  under  Pictro  Perugino,  the  most  celebrated 
IKiinter  at  that  time  in  Umbria,  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  frescoes  of 
the  Sala  del  Cambio  (Exchange)  at  Perugia.  The  most  important  work 
of  Raphaers  youth  is  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin/*  now  in  the 
Vatican.  Among  other  works  in  his  first,  or  Perufjinesque,  manner,  prior 
to  his  removal  to  Florence,  are  the  celebrated  Sposalizio,  or  "  Marriage  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,"  now  at  Milan  ;  the  "  Vision  of  a  Kniglit,"  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  tlic  **  A<Jorcition  of  the  Magi,"  at  Berlin ;  **  Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,"  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland ;  "  St 
George"  and  "St.  Michael,"  in  the  Louvre. 

In  October,  1504,  Raphael  paid  his  first  visit  to  Florence,  carrying 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini  from 
Giovanna  della  Rovere,  Duchess  of  Sora,  and  sister  of  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Urbino.  At  Florence  he  studied  the  masterpieces  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  of  Masaccio,  which  caused  him  to  sensibly  modify  his  style. 
He  did  not,  however,  depart  abruptly  from  his  early  traditions,  and  the 
first  picture  he  painted  at  Florence— the  **  Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke," 
60  called  because  Ferdinand  II L  always  took  it  with  him  on  his  travels 
— is  almost  entirely  in  the  Peruginesque  style.  The  celebrated  picture 
at  Blenheim,  painted  in  1505,  holds  a  middle  place  between  RaphaeKs 
first  and  his  second,  or  Florentine,  manner.  It  was  designed  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  a  church  at  Perugia,  and  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  on 
a  throne,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  The  chief 
works  executed  in  Raphael's  second,  or  Florentine,  manner  are  the  "  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,"  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  "  Entombment 
of  Christ,"  which  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Borghese  Gallery  at 
Rome ;  "  La  Belle  Jardiniere,"  in  the  Louvre ;  the  "  Madonna  del 
Baldacchino,'*  at  Florence ;  and  the  "  Madonna  del  Cardellino,"  also  at 
Florence.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  passed  at  Perugia  in 
1505,  and  a  short  interval  at  Bologna  and  Urbino  in  1506,  the  whole 
period  from  1504  to  1508  was  spent  by  Raphael  in  Florence.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  tlie  principal  artists  and  scholars  of  his  time. 
Among  his  intimate  acquaintances  were  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  the  son 
of  Michael  Angelo's  master,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo.  With  the  latter  he 
maintained  a  friendship  which  ended  only  with  death,  and  to  which 
we  pai  tly  owe  the  finest  works  of  both. 

\\\  1508  Pope  Julius  II.,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  having  heard  of 
Raphael's  celebrity,  invittd  hiin  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  received  him 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  first  employed 
on  the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  The  iirat  of 
these  works  jiainted  in  the  Stanza  ilella  Segnatura  was  the  **  Theology," 
cMimnionly  called  the  "Dispute  on  the  Sdcranieat ;"  it  was  probably 
tini:5hed  in  1509,  and  is  painted  in  Raphael's  second,  or  Florentine, 
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mumer.  His  later  works,  including  all  the  other  Vatican  frescoes,  are 
painted  in  his  third  manner,  or  in  that  style  which  peculiarly  charac- 
terizes him,  and  constitutes  the  Koiuan  school  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment ;  it  IB  distinguished  for  its  dramatic  composition  and  expression, 
for  its  correct  and  vigorous  dc-^ign,  and,  at  least  ia  the  fresjooa,  for  a 
grand  and  appropriate  tone  of  colouring. 

In  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura  are  also  the  frescoes  of  "  Poetry "  or 
"Mount  Parnassus;"  "Philosophy"  or  the  "School  of  Athens;"  and 
**  Jurisprudence."  These  were  all  finished  in  or  before  1511.  In  the 
second  chamber,  known  as  the  Stanza  del  Eliodoro,  are  "The  Expulsion 
of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;"  the  "  Miracle  of  Bolsena;" 
**The  Eepulse  of  Attila  by  Pope  Leo  I. ;"  and  **  St.  Peter  releaseil  from 
Prison.'*  The  two  former  were  painted  in  1512,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Pope  Julius  ir,  ;  the  two  latter  in  1513  and  1514,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  third  cli  imb;3r,  called  the  Stanza  del  Incendio, 
was  painted  almost  wholly  by  Raphacrs  scholars;  and  the  fourth,  called 
the  Sala  di  Constantino,  was  completed  from  the  designs  of  Raphael,  after 
his  death,  under  the  direction  of  Giulio  Romano. 

The  celebrated  Cartoons  artj  the  original  designs  executed  by  Eaphae 
and  his  scholars,  in  1515  and  1516,  as  copies  for  tiipestry  work  for  Pope 
Leo  X.  The  tapestries,  worked  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  were  hung  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Kome  in  1519,  the  year  before  IJaphael  died,  and 
excited  the  greatest  applause.  Seven  of  the  Cartoons  remained  neglected 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer  at  Arras,  and  were  there  seen  by 
Rubens,  who  advised  Charles  I.  to  purchase  them.  These  exquisite 
compositions  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  suljects 
are :  "  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter,"  **  The  Death  of  Ananias,"  **  Peter  and 
Paul  healing  the  Lame  Man,"  **  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,"  **  Elymas 
the  Sorcerer  stnick  Blind,"  **  St.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens,"  and  "The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 

Among  the  many  other  works  in  Eaphaers  third  manner  are  "  St. 
Cecilia  "  at  Ik)logna ;  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.,  in  the  National  Gallery  ; 
the  "Madonna,  Infant  Christ,  and  St.  John."  now  called  the  **Garvagh 
Raphael,"  in  the  same  collection  ;  the  "  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  at 
Dresden;  the  "Spasimo,"  at  Madrid;  the  "Madonna  del  Pez,"  at 
Madrid  ;  the  "  Mailonua  di  Foligno,"  in  the  Vatican ;  the  "  Madonna 
della  Se<lia,"  at  Florence ;  and  the  "  Transfiguration,"  his  last  proiluc- 
tion,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Three  portraits  exist  which  are  l)elieved  to 
represent  Raphael's  mistress,  the  so-called  "  Fornarina,"  paintcul  by 
hinLs<df.     Two  of  thcise  are  at  Rome  and  one  is  at  Florenc^e. 

Rapliael  died  at  Rome  on   (iood  Friday,  6th  of  Ajjril,  1520,  having 

exactly  completed  his  thirty-s(»venth  y(»ar.    He  was  ])uriiMl  in  the  Pantlieon. 

The  character  of  his  p<*neil,  its  versatih'ty  and  its  purity,  are  sufficient 

signs,  remarks  Kugler,  (•!  his  marvellous  endowmeuU.     No  master  hag 
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left  so  many  works  of  4lie  highest  rank  in  art — no  otlier  so  little  that  is 
defective  or  unattractive.  He  represents  a  purity  and  refinement  of 
feeling  and  form  unattiined  bcjfure  an<l  unequalled  since,  and  in  the 
combination  of  whicli,  with  power  of  hand  and  grasp  of  mind,  lie  stands 
alone. 

Kaphael  was  alxmt  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  He  had  a  regular, 
agreeable,  and  delicate  face,  the  features  well-proportioned,  the  hair 
brown,  the  eyes  of  the  same  colour,  full  of  sweetness  and  modesty  ;  the 
tone  of  the  face  bordering  upon  the  olive ;  the  exi)ression  that  of  grace 
and  sensibility.  The  rest  of  his  conformation  ap[)ears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  liis  physiognomy.  His  neck  was  long,  his  head 
small,  his  frame  feeble  ;  nothing  in  liim  indicated  a  constitution  of 
long  duration.  His  manners  were  full  of  charm;  his  exterior  was 
prepossessing ;  and  his  style  of  dress  elegant. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


A.n.  Ago 

1 183  Tb  bom  at  Urbino. 
1491  Death  of  his  mother.     .     •     ,       8 
liU4  Death  of  his  father   ....     11 
1405  Stadies    under    PcrugiTio    nt 

Ponigia 12 

15Q2  ''Coronation   of  the    Blessed 

Virgin** 19 


A.D.  Ago 

1504  "LoSposah'zio" 21 

1504  Goes  to  resido  at  Florouco.     .  21 

1507  "  La  Belle  Janlini^re  "...  24 

15l»8  Invited  to  Rome  by  Panl  II. .  25 

1500  ♦  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament  "  26 
1515  10  TheCart<x)n8.     .     .     .    32-33 

1520  Dies  at  Rome 37 


CORREGGIO. 

A.D.   U94-1534. 

FOUNDEE  OF  THE  LOMBARD,  OR  rAUMA.  SCHOOL  OF 

PAINTING. 


Aktokio  Ai.LEoni,  Biimamcd  Coireggio  from  the  place  of  Iiis  birth, 
was  born  iu  1494  at  Correggio,  now  called  Eeggio,  a  small  town  near 
Uodvno. 

From  priBterity  he  has  ohbiineil  the  title  of  "Divine,"  whidi  lie 
shnres  with  U.ipliael  aiid  Jturillo.  Ilia  name,  ceiebmleJ  by  poets, 
rvdtlls  those  graceful,  sweet,  and  nmiiiMe  jJeas  wliidi  lire  the  great  charm 
of  the  prod  11  did  lis  of  bis  puncil.  It  was  before  ore  of  his  works  at 
I'nrma  that  Anniliale  Curracci,  in  a  transport  of  aiJmirution,  exclaimed, 
•■  What  truth  1  "What  colouriiij,- 1  All  that  I  Lebold  liere  amazes 
me !  ■  And  writing  lo  liia  brotlier  Angostino,  ho  sajs,  "  We  paint  liko 
men  ;  Corregifio  paints  liko  on  angel."  Notwitbslanding  lua  ;;reat 
Ituttita,   the  WBtemporarica  of  Alkgri  troubled    iLenieelvee   very  lillh) 
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about  him,  and  they  preserved  for  posterity  scarcely  any  details  con- 
cerning  his  life  and  his  works.  Among  the  writers  who  have  endea- 
voured to  fill  up  the  hiatus  thus  left  in  the  history  of  art,  some 
assert  that  Correggio  was  born  of  poor  parents  of  low  extraction,  and 
that  he  died  in  misery  and  want ;  while  others  maintain  that  he  belonged 
to  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  and  that  he  left  a  large  fortune  to  his 
children.  Some  authors  pretend,  against  all  probability,  that  he  had  no 
other  masters  than  nature  and  his  own  genius.  To  this  circumstance 
they  attribute  that  originality  of  composition,  that  easy  and  flowing 
pencil,  that  union  and  harmony  of  colours,  and  that  perfect  intelligence 
of  light  and  shade  which  give  an  astonishing  relief  to  all  his  pictures, 
and  have  been  the  admiration  both  of  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors. 

He  was  the  son  of  Pellegrino  Allegri,  a  tradesman  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  he  received  a  good  education.  Probably  he  took  his 
first  lessons  in  art  from  his  uncle  Lorenzo  Allegri,  called  Tognino,  and 
perhaps  he  afterwards  studied  the  works  of  Mantegna  at  Mantua.  None 
of  his  biographers  state  positively  whether  he  visited  Rome  or  V»*nice, 
whether  he  studied  t^o  antique,  and  on  what  occasion  he  exclaimed  before 
the  first  picture  which  ho  saw  of  Raphael's,  "  Anch'io  son*  pittore ! " 
(**  I  also  am  a  painter ! ")  In  1514,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
employed  to  execute  a  picture  of  their  patron  saint  by  the  Franciscan 
Friars  at  Carpi.  This  work  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Correggio 
painted  many  pieces,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  for  churches  and  convents^ 
between  1614  and  1520,  when  he  began  the  "Ascension  of  our  Lord" 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Benedictine  church  of  St.  John  at  Parma.  In  1523 
he  painted  the  famous  "  St  Jerome  "  for  Briseida  Colla,  wife  of  Orazio 
Bergonzi,  for  which  he  received  400  gold  imperials,  besides  some  cartloads 
of  faggots,  some  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  fat  pig.  He  aftem-anls 
executed  his  masterpiece — the  **  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  " — in 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma;  this  Avas  finished  in  1530.  For 
the  preservation  of  this  magnificent  work  the  world  is  indebted  to  Titian. 
When  he  was  viewing  it,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  told  him 
that  so  grotes<iue  a  performance  did  not  merit  his  notice,  and  tliat  they 
intended  soon  to  have  the  whole  defaced.  "  Have  a  care  of  what  you 
do,"  was  the  reply;  "if  I  were  not  Titian  I  should  certainly  wish  to  be 
Correggio.*' 

Correggio  married  Girolama  Merlino,  a  lovely  woman,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lx»en  the  original  of  the  Madonna  in  the  "  Holy  Family  "  known 
as  "  Ia  Zingan'lla,"  or  "  La  Madonna  del  Coniglio  "  (now  at  Naples;),  a 
channing  composition  representing  the  Blej?sc»d  Virgin  reposing  during  the 
flight  into  Kgypt,  with  th«»  Infant  Saviour  resting  on  her  lap.  Correggio's 
wife  died  in  1529,  having  homo  him  four  chihlren,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Pomponio,  became  a  painter  of  some  reputation  in  Parma, 
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Coneggio  himself  died  suddenly  in  his  native  city,  on  March  5,  1534, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Arrivabeno  cbapcl  in  the  church  of  St  Francis. 
Yaaari  says  that  having  been  paid  in  copper  coin  a  sum  of  sixty  crowns  for 
one  of  his  pictures,  he  carried  home  the  load  in  a  sack  on  his  shoulders 
and  died  of  an  overdraught  of  cold  water,  with  which  he  rcfreslied  him- 
self on  the  way.     This  story  is  probably  ap()CTyi)hal. 

Correggio's  ingenious  compositions,  profoundly  thought  out,  announce 
a  coltivated  mind,  a  taste  ennobled  by  the  study  of  literature,  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of  perspective,  and 
of  optics ;  moreover,  the  care  which  he  took  to  bring  his  works  to  perfec- 
tion, the  employment  of  the  most  precious  and  the  most  costly  colours, 
the  fine  canvas  which  he  ordinarily  used,  the  plates  of  c()p[)er  on  which 
sevezal  of  his  pictures  are  painted,  and  finally  the  excessive  expense  of 
his  models. in  relief  by  a  clever  sculptor,  Bigarelli,  show  him  to  have  been 
an  artist  in  easy  circumstances,  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  more 
anxious  about  his  fame  than  the  accumulation  of  riches. 

The  excellency  of  Correggio*s  manner,  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has 
justly  been  admired  by  all  succeeding  painters.  This  manner  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  is  called  the  dry  and  hard  manner,  which  preceded  him. 
His  colour,  and  his  mode  of  finishing,  npprc^icli  nearer  to  perfection  than 
those  of  any  other  painter ;  the  gliding  motion  of  his  outline,  and  the 
sweetness  with  which  it  melts  into  the  ground  ;  the  cleanness  and 
transparency  of  his  colouring,  which  stop  at  that  exact  medium  in  wliich 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  taste  lies,  leaving  notliing  to  be  wished  for. 

Another  charm,  observes  Fuseli,  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  the 
round  of  art — ^harmony.  It  appeared  with  Correggio,  whose  works  it 
attended  like  an  enchanted  spirit  The  harmony  and  the  grace  of 
Correggio  are  proverbial;  the  medium  by  which  breadth  of  gradatiod 
unites  two  opposite  principles,  the  coalition  of  light  and  darkness,  by 
imperceptible  transition,  are  the  element  of  his  style.  This  inspires  his 
figures  with  grace,  to  this  their  grace  is  subordinate  ;  the  most  appropriate, 
the  most  elegant  attitudes  were  adopted,  rejected,  perhaps  sacrificed  to  the 
most  awkward  ones  in  compliance  with  this  imperious  principle  ;  parts 
vanished,  were  absorbed,  or  emerged  in  obedience  to  it  This  unison  of 
a  whole  predominates  over  all  that  remains  of  him,  from  the  vastness  of 
his  cupolas  to  the  smallest  of  his  oil  pictures.  The  harmony  of  Correggio, 
though  assisted  by  exquisite  hues,  was  entirely  independent  of  colour ;  his 
great  organ  was  chiaroscuro  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  The  bland 
central  light  of  a  globe,  imperceptibly  gliding  through  lucid  demi-tints 
into  rich  reflected  shades,  composes  the  spell  of  Correggio,  and  affects  us 
with  the  soft  emotions  of  a  delicious  dream. 

Several  of  Correggio's  finest  works  are  preserved  at  Dresden,  including 
**The  Reading  Magdalen,"  one  of  the  most  admired  pictures  in  the  world ; 
the  so-called  ''  St.  Gcoigey"  representing  the  Madonna  enthroned ;  and 
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'••The  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ni-ht." 
His  picture  of  **  Jupiter  and  To"  is  preserved  at  Vienna.  The  Lou  vie 
possesses  "  Jupiter  and  Antiope  "  and  **  The  Mystir^il  Marriage  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria  \\  ith  the  Infant  Jesus."  In  the  National  GaUery 
are  the  famous  **  Ecce  Homo,"  purchased  by  the  English  Govcnimcnt  for 
11,600/.;  the  "  Vierge  au  Panior,"  representiug  the  Madonna  dressing 
the  Infant  Saviour  ;  and  "  The  Education  of  Cupid."  The  "  Christ  in 
the  Garden  with  the  Magdalen"  is  at  Madrid,  Among  the  pictures  at 
Parma  are  the  "  St.  Jerome  "  or  "  Tlie  Dav,"  and  the  "  Madonna  della 
Scodella,"  representing  the  Holy  Family  resting  on  the  flight  into  Eg>pt. 
"Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives "  is  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  gallery 
at  Apsley  House ;  and  a  magnificent  picture  of  four  Saints — "  St.  Peter, 
St  Margaret,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  " — is  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ash  burton  in  London. 

CURONOLOGY. 


A.D.  Age 

I4M  Bom  at  Corre^o  (or  Reggio), 

Duchy  of  Modena. 
15U  Paints  *"  St.  Francis  of  A  sPisi "    20 
1680  Begins  the  **  Ascensiun  *'  in  the 

church  of  St.  John  nt  Pnrma     26 
15!1  Birth  of  his  eldest  son  Pom- 

puuio 27 


A.T).  Age 

1523  Paints  **  St.  Jerome"    ...  1:9 

1528  Finishes  the  "  Madonna  della 

Scodella" 34 

1529  Death  of  his  wife 35 

1 530  Finishes  the  "  Assumption  '*  in 

dome  of  Parma  Cathedral  .  30 

1534  Dies  at  Ueggio.    •    •    •     •    .  40 


TITIAN. 

A.D.  1480-1576. 
THE  VENETIAN  SCHOOL  VV  rAIXTIXG. 


AcooRDiNO  to  the  commonly  recoiTed  account  ho  was  born  ia  1477,  but 
more  probably  in  1480,  at  Capo  dol  Cadore,  a  Bmall  town  on  the  bordera 
of  tho  river  Pieve,  about  five  miles  from  tlie  Alps,  aiid  dependent  on 
Cadore,  on  the  confines  of  Friuli,  under  the  Venetian  government.  His 
parents  were  called  Vecelli,  of  an  honourable  family,  to  which  belonged 
St.  Titian,  Bishop  of  Odezza,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  the  artist  derived  his 
name.  When  a  child,  nine  or  tea  years  old,  Tiziano  Tecelli  wua  aont  to 
Venice  to  he  placed  in  tho  house  afld  under  the  care  of  his  futher's  brother. 
The  father  of  Titian  having  perceived  in  hi«  son,  even  at  a  tender  age, 
a  particular  bias  towards  the  art«,  took  this  step  with  a  view  to  forward 
hia  studies  in  drawing  ;  and  his  undo  directly  carried  tho  child  to  Uie 
house  of  Sobaatian  Zucoli  of  Tniviso  and  LU  brother  Francis  to  bo  in- 
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•tnicted  by  tbem  in  the  principles  of  the  art ;  for  these  two  were  the  only 
masters  in  mosaic  work,  which  they  had  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection. 

From  thence  he  was  soon  removed  to  the  tuition  of  Gentile  Bellino. 
Titian  could  not  endure,  however,  to  follow  the  dry  and  laboured  manner 
of  Gentile,  and  a|»pliod  to  his  bn)ther  Giovanni  Bellino,  under  whose 
guidance  he  made  nipid  progress.  Indeed  he  soon  was  able  to  imitate 
his  masters  style  so  exactly  that  their  works  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
criminated. This  style,  however,  was  stilf  and  dry,  but,  guided  by  his 
genius,  by  the  study  of  nature,  and  by  the  example  of  Giorgione,  his 
fellow-pupil,  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a  bolder  touch  and  a  more 
vigorous  manner.  Such  was  his  facility  that  he  soon  vied  with  Giorgione 
al«0y  and  rendered  him  so  jealous  that  all  conneclioii  was  broken  off  between 
them. 

Titian  attained  to  excellence  in  the  three  branches  of  landscape, 
portrait,  and  history.  He  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  great 
master  of  colour ;  and  as  his  taste  in  design  was  a  less  conspicuous  part 
of  his  merit,  it  is  in  portrait  and  landscape  that  he  is  peculiarly  regarded 
as  unrivalled. 

Alter  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bellino  (1512),  tlie  Venetian  government 
employed  Titian  to  finish  a  composition  which  that  j)ainter  had  left  im- 
perfect. It  represents  the  homage  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  to 
ro|)e  Alexander  III.  The  Senate  recompensed  Titian  by  giving  him  the 
office  of  broker  of  the  German  warehouse— a  lucrative  post  which  was 
usually  conferred  on  the  most  eminent  painter  of  the  city.  Titian's  repu- 
tation soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Duke  Alphonso  I. 
of  Ferrara,  who  was  embellishing  his  palace  of  Castello,  put  the  artist's 
talents  in  requisition  in  order  to  render  that  abode  worthy  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  prince.  While  at  Ferrara  Titian  also  painte<l  four 
lamous  mythological  pictures,  besides  portraits  of  the  Duke's  wife,  the 
celebrated  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  of  Ariosto.  In  1515  he  returned  to 
Venice,  having  refuswl  a  pressing  olFer  fn»m  Leo  X.  to  visit  Rome. 
Another  invitation  from  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  was  also  declined,  as 
Titian  always  preferred  domestic  happiness  to  the  most  brilliant  promises 
of  fortune.  It  is  mu(;h  to  be  regretted  thiit  Titian  did  not  visit  the 
Eternal  City  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  for,  as  Padre  Bastiano  del 
Piomlx)  oljserved,  **  had  he  been  at  Rome  and  seen  the  works  of  Michael 
Augeh>,  those  of  Rai)hacl,  and  the  antique  statues,  and  had  attended  more 
to  correct  drawing  and  pn)jx>rtion,  he  would  have  produced  miraculous 
works,  seeing  the  practice  he  had  in  colouring,  and  his  l»eing  undoubtedly 
the  most  faultless  imiUitor  of  nature  of  his  time.  Could  he  but  have 
acquireil  correctnes^j  of  outline,  the  world  would  then  have  seen  a  i»erfect 

pointer." 

Titian  did  not  again  leave  Venice,  except  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
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childhood,  until  1529,  when  he  went  to  Bologna  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  V 1 1.  Charles  not  only  granted 
him  a  pension,  hut  sent  liim,  at  a  Liter  date,  the  cross  of  Chevalier  and 
the  diploma  of  Count  Palatine.  Wlien  his  courtiers  made  envious  re- 
marks ahout  the  deference  he  paid  to  Titinn,  the  Emperor  replied,  "  I 
can  easily  create  a  duke,  but  where  shall  I  lind  anotlier  Titian  1"  On 
another  occasion,  when  the  artist  dropped  his  pencil,  the  Emperor  hastened 
to  pick  it  up,  and  presented  it  witli  the  remark,  "  Titian  is  worthy  of 
heing  served  by  Caesar  ! "  Charles,  who  seemed  unable  to  do  witliout 
Titian,  sunimoneil  liim  on  two  occasions  to  Augsburg  (1548  and  1550) 
and  once  to  Innsbruck ;  but  recent  researches  have  rendered  it  very 
doubtful  whether  Titian  ever  visited  Spain,  as  he  is  commonly  reported 
to  have  done.  He  was  invited  to  Kome  by  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  in  tlio 
pontificate  of  Paul  111 ,  whose  portrait  he  painted. 

Titian*s  life  Avas  a  continued  triumph.  Among  his  friends  he  num- 
bered the  greatest  artists  and  authors  of  his  time,  including  Ariosto,  Are- 
tino,  Vasari,  Bembo,  Veronese,  and  Bernardo  Tasso.  lie  loved  pleasures, 
but  in  moderation  ;  and  he  led  at  Venice  a  magnificent  and  almost  royal 
life.  He  continued  to  practise  his  art  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  deatli, 
which  was  caused  by  the  plague  in  September,  1576,  when,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  account,  he  was  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

Posterity  has  placed  Titian  by  the  side  of  Raphael  and  of  Corrcggio. 
If  he  yields  to  the  former  in  the  ideal  beauty  of  forms  and  the  phihisophy 
of  expression,  and  to  the  latter  in  chiaroscuro,  he  is  su|>crior  to  tlieni  botli 
in  colouring  and  faithful  imitation  of  nature. 

Among  his  very  numerous  works  are  the  following  gorgeous  church  pic- 
tures:—"Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money,"  at  Dresden  ;  "The  Assumji- 
tiim  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  his  grandest  achievement,  at  Rome  ;  "The 
Pisaro  Family;"  "The  Cornaro  Family,"  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  the  celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Entombment,"  in 
the  Louvre ;  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,"  in  the  Louvre  ;  "  Peter 
Martyr,"  which  was  burnt  in  the  sacristy  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in 
1866;  a  large  altar-piece  of  "The  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
in  the  Venice  Academy ;  and  "  St.  Jerome,"  in  the  Brera. 

His  pictures  on  mythological  subjects  include  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne," 
in  the  National  Gallery,  a  work  which  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome 
of  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of  Titian  in  composition,  colour,  and 
form.  This  is  one  of  the  four  pictures  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Two  of  the  four  are  at  Madrid.  The  first  is  "  A  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddess 
of  Fertility ; "  the  second  is  "  A  Bacchanal ; "  the  last  of  the  series  is 
*'  The  Feast  of  the  Gods,"  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
"  Diana  and  Actajon,"  "  Diana  and  Calisto,"  "  The  Three  Ages,"  and  "  The 
Venus  i^  la  Cocpiille  "  are  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery ;  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  is  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  also  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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With  Titian  commenced  that  form  of  fancy  female  portraits  which, 
under  various  disguises,  aftbixled  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  youth 
and  heauty.  Aoiong  these  are  the  so-called  "Daughter  of  Titian;" 
"Salome;"  "Titian  and  his  Mistress;"  "La  Bella  di  Tiziano;"  and 
"  Flora." 

Nearly  every  great  potentate  of  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
painted  by  him;  and  soMicrs,  statesmen,  poets,  and  ecclesiastics  almost 
without  number  were  among  his  sitters  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
pictture  existing  of  an3r  individual  is  Titian's  portrait  of  "  Tiio  Emperor 
Charles  V.  on  Horseback,"  in  the  Madrid  (lallery. 

The  works  of  Titian  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  six  hundred  in  number. 


PETEU  PAUL  IIUBENS. 

A.D.   1577-1640. 
FLEMISH   SCHOUL   OF   PAINTING. 


Hs  was  born  at  Siegen,  in  Westiihalia,  at  a  period  of  trouljlo  for  Lis 
fMnfly,  on  the  29tli  of  June,  1577. 

His  father,  Johu  Bubens,  whom  Anno  of  Saxony,  wife  of  Williain 
the  Taciturn,  had  chosen  to  be  her  secretory,  after  having    been  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel    of  DiUenherg,  in  consequence  of  his  intiraale 
nlationa  with  tiie  princess,  was  living  "interned  "  in  the  little  town  of 
I  Siegon.    This  favonr — for  it  waa  a  favour  to  John  Rutens  to  live  no 
I  longer  in  a  prison — had  been  granted  to  him  at  the  ui^cnt  request  of  hia 
I  wife,  Mary  Pypciinx,    who,  generously  forgetting  the  wrongs  he   had 
[  inflicted  on  her,  aaked  that  ho  should  bo  allowed  to  undergo  hia  puniah- 
l  Bient  wilh  her,  and  in  liberty.     ]!tit  thiis  public  eaptivity,  which  at  first 
t  leemcd   sweet  to  the  prisoner,  eoon  became  almost  insupportable,  ami 
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in  1578  be  obtained  leave  to  fix  bis  residence  at  Cologne,  wbere  be 
died  in  1587. 

In  tbe  year  following  the  deatb  of  ber  busband,  Mary  Pypelinx 
removed  to  Antwerp,  v/ith  wliicb  city  tbe  renown  of  ber  illustrious  son 
is  inseparably  connected.  Rubens  entered  tbe  studio  of  Otto  Venius  in 
1596,  baving  first  served  an  apprenticesbip  witb  Tobias  Verbaegt,  a 
landscjipe- painter,  and  also  stu<lied  under  Adam  Van  Noort.  He  entered 
the  guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and  started  fci  Italy  in  tbe 
spring  of  1600,  making  Venice  bis  first  b.iltiiig  place.  At  Mantua  be 
became  familiar  witb  tbe  manners  of  courts — a  natural  element  to  tbe 
future  diplomatist;  and  he  was  occupied  in  copying  tbe  most  magnificent 
examples  from  Giulio  Romano's  band. 

He  left  Mantua  on  his  first  mission  to  Madrid,  deputed  by  tbe  Duke 
Vincenzio  Gonzaga  to  Philip  III.,  to  take  charge  of  some  beautiful  horses 
which  were  intended  for  the  king,  but  secretly  entrusted  to  convey  a 
large  Mantuan  bribe  to  tbe  Duke  of  Lernia,  then  IMme  Minister  of 
Spain.  After  bis  return  to  Italy  be  resided  successively  at  Rome, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Genoa. 

On  tbe  deatb  of  bis  mother  (1608)  be  returned  to  Antwerp,  where,  by 
the  persuasion  of  tbe  Archduke  Albert,  and  tbe  Infanta  Isabella,  be  was 
induced  to  take  up  bis  residence,  accepting  the  title  of  official  painter, 
with  a  salary  of  500  florins. 

In  tbe  street  which  bears  his  name  stand  portions  of  the  palatial 
residence  in  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  It  was  bought  by  him 
in  161 1,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  months  occupied  by  bis  em- 
bassies into  Spain  and  England,  and  by  some  other  short  journeys,  there 
he  dwelt,  there  the  great  pictures  beg^m  to  live  under  bis  hnnd,  there, 
according  to  bis  own  boast,  be  coined  gold  witb  tbe  palette  and  tbe  pencil, 
and  there,  in  tbe  ripeness  of  a  good  old  age,  this  '*  prince  of  painters  and 
gentlemen  "  died.  At  Antwerp  be  married  bis  first  wife,  Isabella  Brandt, 
tbe  sister-in-liw  of  his  brother  Philip  (1609). 

In  1621  be  received  -i  commission  from  Marie  de  Medici  to  adorn  tbe 
gallery  of  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  for  which,  witb  tbe 
aid  of  bis  pupils,  be  executed  tbe  well-known  series  of  paintings,  exhibit- 
ing tbe  principal  events  of  tbe  life  of  that  princess.  The  whole  were 
completed  in  four  years. 

In  1627  he  was  sent  by  tbe  Infanta  Isabella  to  the  Hague,  to  ascer- 
•Ain  from  Sir  lialtbasiir  Gerbier,  tbe  agent  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
whether  an  agreement  could  not  be  effected  between  England  and  Spain, 
which  Powers  bad  been  at  war  for  some  time.  With  the  same  object  in 
view  he  was  despatched  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
and  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  eventually  be  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  the  negotiations  for  a  |)eace  between  the  two  countries  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.     Both  these  sovereigns  bestowed  upon  him  signal 
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marks  of  favour,  and  did  not  overlook  in  the  ambassador  the  talents  of 
tlie  painter.  King  Charles  L  engaged  him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  the  design  being  the  apotheosis  of 
James  L  His  allegory  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, "  St.  George,"  and  other  works  were  also  presented  by  him  to  the 
king,  who  confened  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  the  royal  sword  and  a  massive  guld  ring.  On  leaving 
England  Kuhens  again  visited  Madrid,  to  explain  to  Philip  the  means  by 
which  he  had  brought  about  so  happy  a  result  to  the  negotiations;  but 
be  hurried  hack  as  soon  as  possible  to  Antwerp,  Avherc,  in  November, 
1630,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Helena  Fournient,  one  of  his  nieces, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteeil 

After  a  career  marked  by  all  the  distinctions  that  fame  and  universal 
admiration  could  bestow,  accorded  to  him  in  the  triple  character  of  painter, 
diplomatist,  and  man,  lie  died  at  Atktwerp  on  the  30th  of  May,  1640. 

The  pictures  ascribed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Kill  ens  amount,  according 
to  Smith's  catalogue,  to  the  enormous  number  of  1800,  or,  estimating  the 
number  of  years  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  practic^e  of  his  art,  to 
nearly  one  a  week.  Among  them  arc  *' The  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
his  masterpiece,  and  "The  Erection  of  the  Cro.-s,'*  both  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral;  **  C<»mmunion  of  St.  Francis,"  at  Antwerp;  "Battle  of  the 
Amazons,"  at  Munich;  the  small  "Last  Judgment,"  also  at  Munich  ; 
'*  Lot  and  his  Daughters  leaving  Sodom,"  in  the  Louvre ;  "  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  at  Antwerp ;  "  St  Theresa  delivering  from  the  Flames  of 
Puigjitory  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  the  Founder  of  the  Theresian  Nuns 
at  Valladolid ;"  "  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  at  Cologne  ;  "  Kape  of  the 
Sabines/'  in  the  National  Gallery ;  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  "  Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  off  the  Daughter  of  Leu- 
cippus,"  at  Munich  ;  six  pictures  at  Vienna  illustniting  the  feats  of  the 
Consul  Decius  Mus  ;  *•  The  Garden  of  Love,"  at  Madrid  and  also  at 
Dresden ;  •'  The  Four  Philosophers,"  at  Florence ;  the  celebrated 
•*  Chapeau  de  Paille,"  in  the  National  Gallery ;  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,"  at  Hamilton  Palace ;  "  The  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,"  at 
Vienna ;  the  "  Pniirie  de  Laeken,"  in  Buckingham  Palace ;  "  Kubens* 
Country  House,"  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  the  famous  **  Ilainbow  " 
landscape  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

His  character  as  a  painter  consisted  essentially,  says  Kugler,  in  those 
qualities  which  no  other  master  had  ever  before  united  in  so  high  a  degree, 
viz.,  in  a  truthful  and  intense  feeling  for  nature,  a  warm  and  transparent 
colouring,  a  j>ower  of  picturesque  keeping,  and  a  wealth  of  fire  and 
imagination  which  embniced  every  object  capable  of  representation,  and 
enabled  him  to  render  with  equal  success  and  t)riginality  l)oth  the  most 
forcible  and  the  most  fleeting  appearances  of  nature.  It  is  this  com- 
bination, in  such  a  degree,    of  qualities  so  various,  that  disposes  the 
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connoisJscur  to  tolerate,  lliougli  not  to  overlook,  the  fact  that  liubons'  hea^s 

« 

and  figures  are  seldom  of  elevated  form  or  refined  feeling,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rude  and  vulgar  in  both  respects,  and  continually  repeated, — 
nay,  even  to  admit  that  he  is  rarely  profound  or  ardent  in  sentiment, 
but  too  often  harsh  and  coarse. 

The  person  of  Rubens  is  described  to  have  been  of  just  proportions  ; 
his  height  about  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches ;  his  face  oval,  with 
regular  and  finely  formed  features,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a  clear  and  ruddy 
complexion  contrasted  by  curling  hair  of  an  auburn  colour,  with  mous- 
tache and  beard  ;  his  carnage  was  easy  and  noble,  his  introduction  and 
manners  exceedingly  graceful  and  attractive  ;  his  conversation  facile  and 
engaging,  and  Avhen  animated  in  discourse,  his  eloquence,  delivered  with 
full  and  dear  intonation  of  voice,  was  at  all  times  powerful  and  per- 
suasive. 


CIIROXOLOGY. 


A.D. 

1577 
15^8 
1&97 
1600 
t(i08 

1G09 


ICIO 
1612 


Age 
Ib  bom  at  Siej^n,  Westphalia. 

Removes  to  Antwerp     ...  1 1 

Enters  Guild  of  St.  Luko   .     .  2  J 

Visittt  Italy 23 

Duath  of  bis  tnotbcr ;  return 

to  Antwerp 31 

Marries    Isabella  Brandt;    is 
appointed  official  painter  to 

tbe  Arobduke  All>ert ...  32 

Tbo  "  Erection  of  I  be  Cross  '*  33 
{circa)  Tbe  "  Descent  from  tbe 

Cix>&»" 35 


A.D.  Age 

lt)21-25  Adornment  of  tbe  Lnxem* 

bdurg  Palace     ....   41-4S 
1G26  Death  of  his  first  wife  ...     49 
1G27  Diplomatic    mission   to  Hol- 
land   ....••••63 

1G28  Mission  to  Spain 61 

1629-30  Mission      to      England  ; 

kuigbtod  bv  Charles  I.  .    52-53 

1G30  Second  marriiigo 53 

1610  Dies  at  Autworp 03 


REMBRANDT. 

A.D.  1607-1669. 
CHIEF  OF  THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL  OF  TAINTIXG. 


nKMBHANDT  UeRHANSZOON  VAN  Rhtn,  that  ia,  Kemljrnndt,  son  of  IIoc* 
laim  o(  lliii  Khine,  was  born  in  1607,  not  in  a  mill,  as  is  commonly  staleO, 
but  in  Ilia  fiitber's  houae  eX  I^jflciD,  He  wna  tlie  aixtli  of  the  seven 
chililren  of  Herman,  Bon  of  OerritK,  anJ  of  Nwljic  (Cornelia),  daughter  of 
Willi'ius,  or  the  villnge  of  Zu)\lbrofk.  His  parents,  who  were  in  tole- 
nihly  eiay  circum stances,  anil  the  owners  of  a  mill,  plncod  him  in  the 
University  of  Lejdon,  with  the  iutuiition  of  his  fltudying  jurispnulciico, 
but  when  the  youth  ehowed  he  had  a  marked  predilection  for  tlio  arts, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  oudoavonred  to  prevent  him  from  following  eo 
decided  n  vocation. 

Hia  first  art-leaeons  were  received  from  Tan  Swanenhnrg,  a  painter  of 
uodeiate  talent,  in  Lcyden ;  and  ho  neiit  went  to  study  for  a.  year  at 
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Amsterdtim  under  Peter  Lastman,  whom  he  left  in  order  to  frequent  the 
studio  of  Jacob  Pinas  at  Haarlem.  After  having  learnt  all  tiiat  others  could 
teach  him,  Rembrandt  returned  to  his  father's  huuse,  and  during  several 
years  devoted  himself  to  that  solitary  study  from  which  genius  derives  its 
power  and  originality.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  established  himself 
at  Amsterdam,  in  a  house  which  he  purchased  ten  years  later.     It  is  not 
known  what  paintings  he  executed  prior  to  his  settlement  in  Amsterdam. 
A  portrait  of  an  old  man  dated  in  that  very  ye.-ir  (1630)  is  now  in  ihe 
Cas8el  Gallery.     There  are  also  two  pictures  by  him  dated  1631,  one  of 
which,  a  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,*'  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Engl  md, 
and  the  other,  "  Simeon  in  the  Temple,*'  is  in  the  Museum  at  the  Hague. 
In  the  following  year  Rembrandt  painted  for  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Amsterdam,  **  The  Anatomist,  Nicholas  Tulp, 
and  his  Pupils,"  a  famous  picture — now  in  the  Museum  at  the  Hague  — 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  place  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
Dutch  masters.     This  chef  iVw?ivre  represents  Professor  Nicholas  Tulp 
giving  an  anatomical  lecture  on  a  body  which  is  stretched  upon  a  table 
before  which   he  is  sitiing;  the  audience  is  composed  of  seven  other 
persons,  who  are  so  admirably  represented  that  it  api>ear8  as  if  each  coun- 
tenance was  penetrated  with  the  explanations  the  Professor  is  giving. 
The  pen  cannot  describe  this  wonder  of  the  art ;  here  the  work  of  man 
triumphs  in  rivalling  nature ;  fur  the  expression  of  life  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  death  are  so  strongly  de[>icted  that  the  impression  this  pic- 
lure  makes  Etrike^i  the  spectator  at  first  with  a  feeling  of  aversion  ;  yet, 
contemplating  the  ensemble,  one  discovers  not  only  the  great  painter,  but 
also  that  knowledge  of  human-feelings  which-  speaks  so  forcibly  to  the 
heart,  and  which  corresponds  perfectly  with  what  Rembrandt  olten  said 
to  his  pupils,  "  that  lie  had  made  it  a  strict  rule  never  to  paint  anything 
without  following  nature." 

In  1634  Rembrandt  married  Saskia,  daughter  of  Rombertus  van  Uilen- 
burg,  pensioner  and  burgomaster  of  licuwarden  in  Frisia.  The  eight 
following  years  were  the  happiest  period  of  the  artist *s  life.  He  i-cceived 
numerous  commissions  for  pictures,  and  his  etchings  were  also  a  source  of 
great  i>rofit  to  him.  In  1642  his  wife  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Titus. 
Rembrandt  married  again  about  1656,  but  nothing  is  known  respecting 
tliis  second  marriage,  except  that  it  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  children, 
who  died  very  young.  Rei)eating  without  examination  the  anecdotes 
collected  by  Houbraken  from  unknown  sources,  many  biographers  have 
drawn  a  portrait  of  Rembnindt  which  recent  resenrches  prove  to  be  purely 
fanciful.  The  documents  preserved  in  the  Court  of  Insolvency  at  Amster- 
dam show  that  iu  1656  Rembrandt  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing to  his  son  Titus  all  the  real  property  in  which  he  had  a  life  interest 
under  the  will  of  his  tirs:  wife,  an<l  shortly  after>vanls  he  was  forced  to 
entrust  to  a  court  of  law  the  administmtion  of  his  own  proiwrty,  which 
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was  sold  by  public  anction.  Fortunately  for  bis  memory,  tbe  inventory 
of  his  personal  eilects  has  been  preserved  It  proves  that  this  man,  who 
had  been  made  a  type  of  sordid  avarice,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
wealth  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  engravings  by  the  Italian  masters, 
antique  marbles,  rare  and  precious  articles  of  furniture,  and  objects  of  art 
of  all  kinds.  The  passion  for  beautiful  worXs  of  art  and  curiosities,  and 
the  maladministration  of  a  fortune,  estimated  at  the  time  of  his  first  wife's 
death  <it  upwards  of  40,000  florins,  had  been  the  solo  means  of  reducing 
Kembraudt  to  the  sad  position  in  which  we  now  sec  him  placed.  Afler 
abandoning  to  his  creditors  absolutely  everything  he  possessed,  he  with- 
drew into  a  laborious  isolation.  He  did  not  leave  Holland,  however,  and 
it  was  in  his  native  country  that  he  completed  his  marvellous  series  of 
engravings,  and  executed  those  surprising  pictures  which  prove  the  exalted 
nature  of  his  genius.  Eenibrandt  finished  his  days  at  Amsterdam,  and 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1669,  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  at  the 
expense  of  public  charity,  in  the  Westerkerk  (West  Church). 

Rembrandt,  as  chief  of  the  Dutch  School,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
colourist  that  ever  existed.  He  has  clearly  shown  in  all  his  works 
that  the  grand  resources  of  the  art  consist  in  subduing  gaudy  and  har><h 
colours,  because  they  ought  not  to  be  used  except  for  bringing  out  the 
principal  objects.  Eenibrandt  used  them  with  address,  either  by  glazing 
them  over  in  the  manner  of  the  Venetian  School,  or  by  blending  other 
tints  to  lessen  that  harshness  which  dazzles  the  eyes ;  for  by  the  cir- 
culation of  air  which  surrounds  all  objects,  colours  receive  a  reflection 
from  whatever  is  near  them,  and  consequently  all  representations  of 
nature  ought  to  participate  in  those  aerial  gradations  which  in  Rem- 
brandt's pictures  api)ear  to  raise  the  figures  from  the  canvas  as  if  they 
were  animated.  As  examples  of  composition,  expression,  colour,  and 
light  and  shade,  his  works  rank  with  those  of  the  greatest  artists.  In 
order  to  thoroughly  know  and  appreciate  Retubrandt,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  admire  his  paintings ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  examine  and  study  the 
wonderful  engravings,  upwards  of  360  in  number,  which  he  executed  \m- 
twc»en  1628  and  1661,  and  which  amateurs  search  after  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  every  year  grows  more  ardent.  As  an  etcher  he  has  neither  wjuals 
nor  rivals. 

Among  his  cliief  paintings  are  "  Ix-s  Syndics  de  la  Halle  aux  Praj)s," 
or  "  Warders  of  the  Drapers'  Company,"  at  Anisti»nlam ;  tlie  "  Ship- 
builder and  his  Wife,"  in  the  collection  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  "  Jew 
Merchant,"  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  the  large  composition  called 
"The  Night- Watch,"  at  Amsteidam,  n^prcsenting  the  Archers'  Guild 
going  out  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  Of  his  historical  pictures,  the  most  rcj- 
markable  are :  "  Duke  Adolphua  of  Gucldrcs  threatening  his  Father," 
and  "  Moses  destro}  ing  the  Tallies  of  the  Law,"  in  the  IJerlin  Museum  ; 
the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  in  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg ;  the 
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"Woman  tnken  in  Adultery"  (in  the  National  Gallery),  which  the  de- 
8cendant  of  the  burgomaster  Van  Six  sold  to  Mr.  Angerstein  for  5000/. ; 
the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  and  the  "  Nativity,"  in  the  same  collec- 
tion ;  "  Christ  in  the  Garden  with  Mary  Magdalen,"  and  the  "  Adomtion 
of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  "  Tobit  adoring 
the  Departing  Angel,'*  in  the  Louvre.  Of  his  landsca})es,  of  which  he 
painted  fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  a  characteristic  specimen  is 
that  known  as  ^  Rembrandt*8  Mill,''  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.D.  Age  A.D.  Age 

1607  Bom  at  Loyden.  ]  640  Pnrcbases  house  in  the  Jodcn- 

1630  Fixes  his  residonoo  at  Amster-  bceatraet 83 

dam 23  16i2  Paints  <*  The  Night- Watch  "  .    85 

1681  Paints  **  Simoon  io  the  Tem-  1642  Death  of  his  first  wife  ...     35 

pie** 24      1656  U  is  second  marriage  and  bank- 

1682  Paints      **The      Anatomist,  ruptcy 49 

Nicholas     Tulp,    aud     his  j   1661  Paints   *'Les  Syndics  do    la 

Pupils" 25    I  Halle  aaz  Draps "      ...     5-1 

1684  llis  first  marruige    ....     27       1669  Dies  at  Amsterdam  ....    62 


BACH. 


A.D.  IGi'.'i.WSO. 
FOUXDKK  OF  MODKUS  Ml'^ 


A  FAMILY  of  miinicifins,  whose  itiPiDlwnt  litivn  hi-M  n  nw 
in  tlifir  art  during  u  iwrifxl  exlomliiij;  i>vit  twii  I'liiiluHi' 
of  licreditAry  gcuiiig  niroly  met  willi  in  liiNlnry.  T\w  1 
thia  position  in  (iermaiiy,  the  r.nvUa  of  iimsir-iil  iiH..  Hi 
family,  Johann  .Selastinn  ISiuOi,  l>y  Iijh  HkiKiil  ii"Vi-|r. 
nourcesof  his  favoimto  inHtniiiKtnt^  thu  nrKiitt,  iitui  Mki 
[•ieixa  he  composeil  to  enrich  the  anmilH  of  Hii'^rml  irni-i' 
hin  labours  in  othiir  hrnn'^hnH  of  hiH  urt,  ftntidi  n|mrl,  I 
the  members  of  his  own  finiily,  hut  'leHervi-*,  in'iir 
other  mminii^-.T,  t)>roii;(h  the  iniU-.w.  h>-  h;»  •■ti-a-\ 
c^swts,  the  title  '.f  ¥-»n'Ui  of  Mfl.-m  M-.i^ir,  He  *»n- 
a  markct-tfrtrn  of  fVntr-.l  Orrriany,  in  Jflt-S,  t.(,»f«  h 
>i  2 
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ileal  masician,  and  aoond  theorist,  held  the  pcmtioD  of  Court  musician. 
Left  'an  orphan  at  ten,  he  was  taken  cluige  of  by  his  elder  brother, 
of^^anisi  at  Ohrdmff,  from  whum  he  received  his  first  lessons  on  the 
har^^ichanL  Ilia  proi:rress  in  his  musical  studies  was  very  rapid,  and 
finding  few  or  no  difficnltiea  in  \m  odinory  lessons  he  could  not  readily 
overcome,  he  arked  pernuasian  to  pactiaB  the  mon?  difficult  com|)OBiliuns 
in  his  brother's  library,  works  by  Fioberger,  Fischer,  BuxteLude,  and 
others.  Permissicm  being  refused,  young  Bach  found  means  to  copy 
them  by  stealth,  a  labour  of  love  which  occujtied  his  nights  for  more 
than  six  months.  This  pupilage  was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  Bach,  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  found  a  place  as  treble 
aii^r  in  St  ^chael's  Church  at  Lnnebuig.  While  here,  he  frequently 
walked  to  Hamburg  to  hear  Reird^e,  the  celebiated  organist,  and  to  Celle 
to  listen  to  the  French  band  in  the  serrioe  ol  the  reigning  prince.  The 
change  in  hia  voice  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  chorister's  position, 
and  in  1703  he  joined  the  band  of  the  Court  at  Weimar  as  violinist ; 
bot  the  organ  was  his  favourite  instniment,  all  his  spare  time  was  devoted 
to  it,  to  counterpoint  and  to  com|K)6ition,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  accept  the  office  of  organist  at  Amstadt  when 
hardly  twenty  ycirs  of  age.  This  po>itiou  he  held  for  three  years, 
occupying  his  leisure  in  the  close  study  of  the  existing  masters  of  his  ait 
and  in  developing  the  manual  skill  afterwords  destined  to  make  him  an 
organist  above  all  rivals.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  Lubcck,  to  hear 
the  famous  organist  Buxtehude,  whose  works  he  admired,  and  once 
remained  there  three  months,  secretly  studying  his  manner.  In  1707 
Ikich  was  organist  at  Muhlhausen ;  a  year  hiler  he  visited  Weimar,  to 
play  before  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  so  charmed  with  his  execution 
that  he  appointed  him  Court  organist  at  Weimar.  During  the  following 
seven  years  he  composed  many  of  his  principal  works  for  the  organ.  In 
1714  he  was  appointed  concert-master,  a  position  in  which  he  had  con- 
stant practice  in  writing  orchestral  works  and  instrumental  chamber 
music.  Three  years  later,  Bach,  whose  reputation  as  an  organist  had 
already  l>egun  to  spread  through  all  Germany,  was  pitted  against  the 
i'^;l()br«it<Ml  French  organist,  Marchaud,  then  on  a  \\t\\,  to  Dresden,  in  a 
trial  of  nkill,  but  the  latter  prudently  took  to  flight  on  the  appointed 
\\t\j^  if9  avoid  the  contest.  Bach  played  alone  before  the  as^emblcil 
C4/nipnny,  and  improviHcd  variations  on  his  rival's  themes  with  such 
mm  niMinilance  of  ideas  and  superiority  of  execution,  that  all  Germany 
t'.v\t^\imU'A  hJH  triumph  as  a  national  victory. 

In  1720  1j«;  was  ofr(»ro<l  the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Court  at 
Kothfn  :  lurre  he;  irmaituMl  thirteen  years,  leading  an  easy,  tranquil 
vxinU'Wi*',  I'xriudingly  favourable  to  the  musical  studies  in  which  ho 
ffMfnd  Ko  niurh  didight.  In  1733  he  was  appointed  musical  director  to 
tbli  Hi,  Thomas'  Mtrhool  of  Leipzig.     This  jiositiou  he  held  for  twenty- 
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seven  years,  devoting  himself  to  the  education  of  his  pupils,  the  enre 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  composition  of  music  in  every  form  then 
known,  except  dramatic  music.  His  excessive  study  had  injured  his 
eyesight,  and  operations  for  cataract,  to  which  his  friends  induced  him 
to  suhmit,  not  only  failed  to  prevent  coming  blindness,  but  also  seriously 
injured  his  health.  A  few  years  later,  in  1750,  he  died  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

Bach  was  twice  married.  By  his  fii-st  wife  he  had  seven  children; 
his  second  bore  him  thirteen  ;  together,  eleven  boys  and  nine  girls. 
All  his  sons  became  musicians  by  profession,  but  two  only  attained  a 
high  reputation  in  their  art. 

To  his  extraordinary  musical  genius,  Bach  united  social  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends.  Pic  was  a  good  father,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  good  friend.  Every  lover  of  music,  no  matter  whence 
he  came,  was  received  by  him  with  open  arms,  for  though  not  rich,  his 
hospitality  was  unbounded.  His  office  and  numerous  pupils  placed  him 
in  a  lucrative  position,  but  his  family  was  large,  and  his  expenses  always 
jtreading  fast  on  the  heels  of  his  income.  As  a  travelling  musician 
he  might  have  made  a  large  fortune,  had  he  been  ambitious  to  obtain 
popular  applause.  NotAvithstanding  his  undoubted  superiority  as  per- 
former and  composer  over  his  contemporaries,  he  was  exceedingly  modest 
in  his  intercourse  with  them.  When  asked  how  he  had  attained  such  high 
proficiency  in  his  art,  he  said  it  was  by  continual  application,  and  those 
who  chose  to  work  in  the  same  manner  could  be  as  successful  as  him- 
self. He  seemed  to  count  as  nothing  the  extraordinary  genius  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him. 

His  labour  was  indeed  prodigious  ;  very  few  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime ;  but  he  left  an  immense  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, now  scattered  about  in  various  libraries,  some  of  which  have 
l)een  since  published,  but  much  still  remains  unedited,  hidden  away  in 
neglected  comers.  The  number  of  cantatas  he  wrote  is  estimated  at  253; 
7  masses  of  his  are  known  to  exist,  149  psalms,  and  150  chorals.  His 
works  for  the  harpsichord,  with  and  without  accompaniment,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  his  instrumenttd  works  comprised  17  numbers 
— overtures,  symphonies,  concerta%  &c. 

Thirty-eight  years  after  Bach's  death,  Mozart  called  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  his  church  music,  written  sixty  years  before  and  almost  for- 
gotten. Zealous  amateurs  searched  up  all  those  precious  relics  that 
could  be  found,  and  thus  saved  from  destruction  what  are,  even  in  our 
days,  masterpieces  of  sacred  music.  Bach's  manual  skill  as  a  performer 
on  the  organ  and  harpsi<tlioitl  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  Works 
of  his  own,  which  he  i)erformed  with  facility,  are  difficult  to  play  on 
moilorn  instruments,  with  all  their  mechanical  improvements.  He  showed 
ext^uibitc  knowledge  of  timbre,  by  the  novel  and  ingenious  manner  in 
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which  he  combined  the  stops  of  the  or^an  to  produce  new  effects  ;  while 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  organ  itself  made  him 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  the  choice  of  new  instruments. 

As  a  composer,  Bach  discovered  many  novelties  which  have  been 
wrongly  claimed  for  his  successors.  Gluck  is  called  the  father  of  recita- 
tive,  but  no  finer  examples  are  to  be  found  than  those  written  by  Bach 
for  many  of  his  cantatas,  and  especially  for  his  Passion  music.  Mozart, 
and  even  Beethoven,  have  l)een  credited  with  the  invention  of  musical 
effects  to  be  found  in  Bach's  works.  No  musician  has  excelled  him  in 
the  art  of  combining  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments  together 
— an  art  he  created  himself,  for  he  had  few  opportunities  of  hearing 
orchestral  or  choral  ed'ects  on  a  large  scale. 

His  melody  is  sometimes  fantastic,  but  it  is  never  commonplace ;  he 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  choosing  rough,  uncompromising  materials 
for  his  themes,'  that  at  first  excite  more  astonishment  than  delight,  and 
then  proceeds  to  charm  his  auditors  by  skilfully  drawing  unexpected  and 
pleasing  effects  from  these  unlikely  sources.  His  harmony  is  very  effec- 
tive ;  it  is  characterized  by  boldness  rather  than  by  strict  adherence  to 
the  rigid  laws  of  counterpoint. 

The  musical  idea  conveyed  by  his  choruses  is  aptly  compared  to  that 
of  a  people  kneeling  in  respectful  adoration  l)efore  a  celestial  being,  or 
the  cry  of  triumph  of  men  glorifying  Goil  in  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
His  creations.  Nowhere  in  the  domain  of  art  is  the  grandeur  of  reli- 
gion more  worthily-  celebrated  than  in  the  sacred  compjsitious  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach. 
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A.D.  1685-1759. 
THE  ORATORIO. 


Ii»  no  art  arc  the  idols  of  one  age  diapkcod  by  the  idols  of  Iho  next  s« 
quickly  or  so  eff<!ctually  as  in  music.  The  melody  which  drew  onchaiftcd 
tean  fmiii  the  eyas  of  one  generation  falls  flat  and  insipid  on  tlie  oars  of 
the  next,  nnd  croates  wonder  how  tho  idol  ever  came  to  be  worshipped, 
or  what  strange  taste  could  find  iKmutj  in  such  an  o<ldity.  If  the  test  of 
geniiiB  in  a  work  is  it«  power  to  move  the  hearts  of  succeeding  gcucratious 
long  after  its  author  and  his  coterie  of  friends  have  passed  away,  then 
HHndel's  "  MBSsiah  "  deserves  to  rank  with  the  plays  of  Shaksjiearv,  the 
Madonnas  of  Italian  and  Sionish  ait,  and  the  Marlilea  of  I'tiidias,  All 
the  luxury  of  modem  instrumentation  con  odd  nothing  tu  the  grnndonr 
uid  effectivent-ss  of  his  chordl  masterpieces.  Moutrt  attempted  tlic  tiwk 
in  vain,  and  Doothoven  declared  that  the  aimpUcity  of  tlic  means  by  which 
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Handel  had  produced  such  grand  effects  was  little  short  of  mngic. 
Each  succeeding  decade  seems  but  to  add  fresh  glory  to  his  noble  songs ; 
while  nearly  every  other  form  of  musical  art  is  chopped  and  changed  about 
to  suit  the  passing  fashion  of  the  day. 

Most  of  the  composer's  life  was  spent  in  England,  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and  bom  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in  1 685,  the 
same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Ikich.  His  musical  instincts  m<anifested 
themselves  in  early  life,  but  were  not  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  in- 
tended his  son  should  follow  the  law  as  a  profession.  Yoimg  Handel, 
however,  managed  to  practise  secretly  on  a  spinette,  till  he  could  play  it 
tolerably  well,  although  he  did  not  know  a  note  of  music.  In  his  eighth 
year  he  attracted  attention  by  his  attempts  to  play  an  organ,  attempts 
showing  a  singular  instinct  for  correct  hannony,  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  his  childlike  ignorance  of  written  music.  His  father  was  persuaded 
to  renounce  his  intentions,  and  placed  the  boy  under  the  tuition  of 
Zachau,  an  excellent  organist,  worthy  to  guide  the  steps  of  so  promii^ing  a 
pupiL  Zachau  taught  him  the  elements  of  music,  and  then  familiarized 
him  with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  organists  of  Germany.  At  ten 
yean  of  age  Handel  began  to  com[X)se  sacred  musical  pieces,  which  were 
ming  at  the  principal  church  in  Halle.  At  twenty  he  was  able  to  com- 
pose music  with  singular  rapidity,  was  an  excellent  performer  upon  the 
harpsichord  and  oigan,  a  good  violinist,  and  familiar  with  the  instruments 
of  music  then  used  in  the  orchestra. 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  oiganist  at  Halle,  but  resigned  it  a  year  later, 
and  was  engaged  as  second  violinist  at  the  Opera  at  Hamburg,  afterwards 
as  organist  While  here  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  one  of  his 
best  friends,  Mattheson,  only  escaping  by  the  lucky  accident  of  his  ad- 
versary's sword  striking  a  laige  metal  button  on  his  coat.  During  his 
residence  at  Hamburg  he  composed  a  number  of  works  for  the  church 
and  the  opera,  besides  giving  lessons  to  many  pupils.  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  a  kind  of  oratorio  on  the  *'  Passion,*'  his  second  an  o[)era, 
"Almira,*'  which  had  a  successful  run,  and  was  followed  by  another, 
•*  Nerone,"  not  so  fortunate. 

Handel  visited  Italy  in  1708,  where  his  operas,  "  Rodrigo  "  and  "  Agrii>- 
pina,"  written  for  the  Italian  stage,  were  received  with  extraordinary 
favour.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  two  yeara  later,  he  was  offered  and 
accepte<l  the  position  of  chapel-master  at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  with  a 
good  salary  and  permission  to  visit  England,  a  voyage  Handel  was  very 
anxious  to  make.  He  arrived  in  London  in  1710,  and  composed  an 
opera,  "  Rinaldo,'*  which  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket,  with  great 
niccets,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  ComiKjlled  by  his  engagement  to 
return  to  Hanover,  he  quitted  England  only  to  return  in  1712.  His 
patron,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  ascended  the  thwne  of  England  as 
George  I.,  in  1714,  and  Handel^  whose  prolonged  visit  to  London  had 
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offended  him,  sacceeded  in  again  finding  grace  in  his  eyes  by  writing  a 
symphony,  followed  by  several  instrumental  pieces,  for  a  fete  on  the 
Thames,  known  as  the  "Water  Music.'*  This,  and  an  apology,  rein- 
stated him  in  royal  favour,  with  an  increased  salary,  and  Handel  now 
determined  to  remain  in  England.  He  was  appointed  musical  director  to 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  for  whose  chapel  he  composed  the  celebratcul 
"  Chandos  Anthems,"  and  for  whom  he  wrote  his  first  English  oratorio, 
"Ei«ther,"  and  the  Pastoral  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea." 

In  1720  a  society  was  formed  to  introduce  Italian  Opera  on  the  London 
atage.  Handel's  services  were  engaged  to  promote  the  enterprise.  He 
went  to  Italy  to  engage  a  company,  and  his  first  opera,  **  Radamisto,"  met 
with  an*  exceedingly  favourable  reception.  "  Floridante,"  "Ottone," 
**  Scipione,'*  "  Alessandro,"  and  other  operas  followed  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  enterprise,  however,  proved  a  failure.  A  rival  society  was 
formed,  but  neither  was  able  to  establish  Italian  Opei-a  permanently  in 
England.  Handel  had  saved  10,000Z.  during  his  musical  career  on  the 
continent,  and  in  England.  He  lost  this  and  ran  himself  in  debt  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  on  tlie  opera  single-handed  agtiinst  violent  opposition. 
His  cherished  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  then,  with  injured  health 
and  bankruptcy  before  him,  he  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of 
sacred  music,  his  faiuous  Oratorios,  the  works  by  which  he  finally  achieved 
a  lasting  reputation.  The  "  Messiah  "  was  written  and  performed  in  Dublin 
in  1742,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  visit.  It  received  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion. An  attempt  to  introduce  Oratorio  on  the  London  stage  with  scenic 
effects  met  with  no  encouragement.  Handel  then  resolved  to  give  concerts 
of  sacred  music.  These  were  so  successful  that  he  continued  them  annually, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  not  only  paid  off  all  his  debts,  but  also 
saved  about  20,000Z.  His  excessive  labour  had  weakened  his  eyesight, 
and  three  operations  for  cataract  undertaken  to  relieve  him  were  unsuc- 
cessful In  the  end,  Handel,  like  Bach,  became  blind.  When  he  ap- 
peared in  public  at  his  concerts  he  had  to  be  led  to  the  organ,  and  the 
grand  old  man  was  brought  forward  to  receive  the  applause  of  the 
audience. 

The  intense  activity  he  had  displayed  through  life  began  to  tell  on  his 
bodily  strength  also ;  this  gradually  declined,  and,  on  the  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  his  first  ixjrformance  of  the  **  Messiah,"  Handel  died  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  his  employments  as  director  of  concerts 
and  oi>eratic  manager,  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  ever  found  time  to  write 
the  fifty  operas,  twenty  oratorios,  and  great  quantity  of  church  music, 
cantantas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces  preserved  in  the  Queen's 
Library.  He  shuimcd  society,  never  leaving  his  house  exce[)t  on  busi- 
ness. Visit<jrs  he  refused  to  see,  admitting  only  thiee  friends  to  his  i)rc- 
scuce — his  pupil,  Smith ;  a  painter,  Goupy ;  and  a  dyer,  Ilurter.    He  was 
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never  known  to  have  the  slightest  affection  for  any  woman,  and  lived  to 
the  end  in  the  most  rigorous  celibacy.  His  compositions  were  written 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  relaxation  sought  only  in  essaying  them  on 
a  harpsichord,  the  keys  of  which  were  thummcd  into  s]xx>n-shaped  cavities 
by  his  incessant  practice. 

HandoFs  features  retained  their  noble,  handsome  lines,  even  in  old  ago. 
His  figure  was  tall  an<i  erect,  though  somewhat  too  stout ;  and  his  manner, 
when  not  agitated,  expressed  a  tranquil,  agreeable  disposition. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D.  Age 

1685  Birth  at  Hallo. 

1705  6008  to  Hamburg;  first  opera, 

"Almina" 20 

1706  Visits  Floretico;   **Rodrig«)" 

performed 21 

1707-8  Visits   Venice,   Koine,   and 

Naples 22  23 

1709  Chapel-mastur  to  the  Elector 

of  Hanover 24 

1710  First  conies  to  London  ...     25 

1711  **  Hinaldo  "  playe<l ;  ri'turn  to 

Hanover ;  composed  a  *'  Te 
Deum "  for  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht 20 


A.D.  Age 

1713  Settled  in  London.  ....  28 
1718-21  Became  Chapel  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  and 
composed  "Esther/*  *' Acis 
and  Galatea,"  with  niaiiy 
authonis  and  instrumental 
pieces  for  him  .     .     .     .    33-36 

1733  '•  Deborah  " 4« 

1738  *•  Israel  in  E«?ypt''    ....     53 
171-  "  Mj'Hsiah  '*  first  appeal dl      .     57 

1751  B  •comes  blind 66 

1709  Death 72 


MOZART. 

A.D.  1756-1731. 
THE  OPERA. 


Amoro  thoBo  whoso  genius  has  uonlributed  to  give  tbo  Opera  He  present 
higlily  artistic  form,  Mozart  occupies  the  foremost  rtuilc.  Bom  at 
Salzlmi^  in  1766,  the  son  of  a  musician,  tliere  is  no  example  in  history 
of  a  more  happy  musical  organiiation  than  Mozart's,  or  of  one  manifested 
80  eoriy  in  life.  "When  three  years  old  he  attracted  attvntinu  fay  his 
evitlcnt  delight  in  seeking  out  and  striking  chorda  un  the  ptano,  thinla 
mid  sixths  specially  pleased  him.  The  musical  lessons  of  hia  sister,  five 
yeaw  older,  he  learned  easily,  and  under  the  happy  tuition  of  hio  father 
began  himself  to  take  lessons  in  his  fourth  year.     In  his  fifth  year  he 

I  eouipoaed  little  melodies  with  correct  harmony,  of  a  simple  character, 
whioh  were  wrilton  out  for  him  hy  his  father.    Thii  Ixiy  had  on  exquisite 

i  aa  tor  pit«:h,  and  could  dctvut  a  slight  dilfureuce  in  the  lulling  of  a  violin 
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with  fringiilar  accuracy.  Ilis  sister  was  an  admirable  player  on  the 
harpsicbonl  in  ber  eleventh  year.  The  father,  who^  position  as  vice- 
chapel- master  at  Salzburg  was  a  poorly  paid  one,  determined  to  give 
concerU  in  various  cities  to  exbil'it  the  precocious  talent  of  bis  children. 
Mozart,  with  his  sister,  made  bis  first  npi)earance  in  public  at  Munich,  in 
his  sixth  year;  afterwards  visiting  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  every - 
where  exciting  Jistonishment,  among  old  musicians  even,  by  bis  wonderful 
musical  abilities.  He  could  play  on  tbc  organ,  bari)sicbord.  piano,  and 
violin,  accompany  French  and  Italian  songs  at  sight,  and  readily  tran8|)ose 
them  into  difHcult  keys. 

The  boy*8  exquisite  sensibility  coloured  all  his  actions.  He  sought 
the  love  and  friendship  of  all  who  came  near  him  with  a  childlike  si ur 
plicity  that  made  him  a  general  favourite.  One  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  lap 
of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  be  lost  his  balance  and  slip{)ed  down  on  the 
floor.  One  of  tbc  daughters  of  the  Empress,  Marie  Antoinette,  afterwanls 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  hastened  to  lift  him  up  and  soothe 
him  "  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  little  artist  of  six  years ;  **  I  will 
marry  you." — **  Why  ber,  rather  than  one  of  my  other  daughters  t"  asked 
the  Empress.  "  Out  of  gratitude,"  said  Mozart  **  She  was  very  good  to 
me,  while  ber  sisters  never  stirred  to  help  me."  To  all  who  came  near 
him  he  asked  one  constant  question,  **  Do  you  love  me  t"  And  his  little 
eyes  filled  with  tears  if  an  answer  were  not  quickly  given.  For  his 
father  he  bad  the  profoundest  respect  "  God  firsts  and  then  papa,"  was 
a  motto  be  frequently  repeated. 

After  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  his  father  returned  to  Salzburg,  and 
set  to  work  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  musical  education,  in  theory  and 
practice.  He  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on  his  education,  assisting  and 
encouraging  all  bis  youthful  essays  in  composition  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  artist  added  to  a  father's  pride.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
poor  Mozart  if  all  his  later  surroundings  bad  been  of  an  equally  loving 
kind.  He  studied  the  works  of  the  famous  organists  of  Germany  and 
those  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  it  was  this  happy  combinaticm  in  bis 
studies  of  two  wholly  different  schools  that  prepared  him  for  the  task  on 
which  bis  reputation  chiefly  rests,  that  of  fusing  together  into  a  single 
work  the  severe  harmony  of  German  music  with  the  charming  melody  of 
Italy.  The  position  of  the  family  at  Salzburg  was  a  hard  and  unpleasant 
one,  for  the  father  was  wretchedly  paid.  They  were  obliged  to  travel 
about  giving  concerts  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Mozart  sought  employment 
elsewhere  without  success.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1778,  when  the 
cont4»st  Iwtween  the  rival  musical  systems  of  Gluck  and  Piccini  was  at  its 
height,  and  for  six  months  vainly  sought  an  opportunity  to  produce  an 
oiH»ra.  The  death  of  bis  mother,  who  bad  accompanied  bini  to  Paris, 
was  a  severe  ])low  to  him,  and  be  retumwl  to  Salzburg,  at  bis  father's 
retjuest,  just  as  his  prus|)ect8  in  Paris  began  to  brighten.     The  time  s|K'ut 
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in  Paris  bad  not,  however,  been  wasted,  for  be  bad  the  cbance  of  bearing 
the  various  kinds  of  opera  then  in  vogue.  He  was  now  appointed 
concert-roaster  and  organist  at  Sakburg,  with  a  small  salary,  and  ixjr- 
mission  to  travel-  occasionally  to  perform  bis  new  works  in  larger  cities. 
"Idomeneo"  was  composed  in  1780  for  the  Italian  Opera  at  Munich, 
and  was  received  with  great  applause  in  spite  of  its  novelty.  This  work 
belonged  to  no  existing  school  of  music.  It  was  as  original  in  its 
phraseology  and  development  as  in  its  modulation,  harmony,  and  instru- 
mentation, and  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  dramatic  music,  which  has  not 
ceased  to  influence  the  stage,  even  in  our  days. 

Mozart*8  master,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  treated  liiin  as  if  be  were 
a  domestic  servant,  and  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  the  api)lause  the  young 
musician  won  from  his  admirers.  At  last  Mozart  threw  up  bis  miserable 
situation  under  him  and  determined  to  support  himself  and  the  young 
wife  he  had  married  by  giving  concerts  and  music  lessons.  The  Eiuperor 
Joseph  of  Austria  tried  to  found  a  German  Operatic  School,  and  Mozart 
wrote  his  **  Belmont  and  Constanza"  to  i)romote  this  idea.  There  was, 
however,  strong  opposition  displayed  by  the  lovers  of  Italian  music  at 
Vienna,  and  both  the  opera  and  project  failed.  In  1786  he  set  the 
''Marriage  of  Figaro"  to  music  as  an  Italian  opera.  The  piece  was 
successful,  though  violently  assailed  by  bis  rivals  and  opponents.  At 
Prague  its  reception  was  so  favourable,  Mczart  was  induced  to  visit  that 
city,  and  here  he  spent  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  opera  of 
"Don  Giovanni"  was  written  in  1787  at  Prague,  and  met  with  great 
success  there,  although  coldly  received  at  Vienna.  In  1788  he  returned 
to  Vienna,  and  now  came  the  busiest  period  of  his  life.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  coupled  witli 
a  nervous  affection,  which  often  tlirew  him  into  fits  of  melancholy. 
He  worked  feverishly  to  drive  away  his  sad  thoughts,  composing  with 
incredible  rapidity,  yet  all  this  work  bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and 
perfection.  The  fear  of  an  early  death  took  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
thought  he  had  not  done  enough  work  to  establish  his  reputation,  and  he 
exhausted  his  strength  by  incessant  lalx>ur  day  and  night.  It  was  in 
this  condition  he  composed  **  The  Magic  Flute,"  an  opera  wholly  unlike 
anything  be  had  written  before.  That  a  dying  man  could  fill  a  fairy  tale 
with  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  melody  he  wrote  for  it,  seems 
scarcely  credible.  This  oi)era  had  an  unexampled  success  at  Vienna, 
being  played  no  less  than  120  times  running,  and  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  all  over  Gennany.  AMiile  he  was  at  work  on  "The  Magic 
Flute  "  a  mysterious  stranger  applied  to  him  to  compose  a  Requiem,  and 
paid  for  it  handsomely  in  advance.  Mozart's  health  was  already  shattered 
])y  bis  intonse  labour,  and  Ixiing  unable  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
stranger,  the  event  preyed  on  his  mind  until  he  fancied  there  was  some- 
thing sui)ematural  about  it.     He  worked  at  it  with  the  finu  conviction  it 
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was  his  own  Requiem ;  nothing  could  dispel  the  fatal  delusion.  His  wife 
and  friends  tried  in  vain  to  distract  his  attention,  but  he  continued  to 
work  on  with  restless  energy  until  illness  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and 
death  ended  his  sufferings  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  While  on  his 
death-bed  he  was  nominated  chapel-master  to  St  Etienne  Cathedral ; 
another  still  better  appointment  was  ofFered  him  at  Amsterdam.  The 
ill-fortune  which  pursued  him  through  life,  with  brutal  masters  antl 
petty  rivalries,  filled  up  the  cup  by  dangling  fame  and  wealth  before 
his  dying  eyes. 

In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  his  works,  it  is  astonishing  to  think 
a  man   who  spent   so   much   of   his   time  in  travelling  about  giving 
concerts  and  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  could  ever  have  found  time  to 
accomplish  so  much.     He  wrote  800  works  of  various  kinds,  comprising 
18  operas,  49  symphonies,  15  overtures,  70  pieces  of  sacred  music,  not  to 
speak  of  an  immense  quantity  of  work  he  began  but  left  uncompleted. 
No  musician  of  any  epoch  has  possessed  so  universal  a  genius  for  all  the 
departments  of  musical  art  as  Afozart.     He  was  the  greatest  pianist  of 
his  time  in  Germany ;  his  cantatas  bear  the  inspiration  of  a  true  religious 
spirit,  and  in  the  Opera  he  effected  nothing  le-ss  than  a  complete  trans- 
formation.    "  Idomeneo  "  was  a  revolution  in  the  Lyrical  Drama.     The 
change  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro ;" 
and  the  Romantic  Opera  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  created  by 
"Don   Giovanni"  and  "The  Magic  Flute."     His  genius  rose  steadily 
without  a  sign  of  feebleness  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  had  he  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  still  grander  works  tlian  these  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  fertile  pen« 


BEETHOVEN. 

A.D.   1770-1828. 
GREATEST  OF  MUSICIANS. 


LuDWia  TAN  Beethoven  was  one  of  thuao  rare  men  who  appear  only  »t 
long  interrala  and  niako  an  cpocli  in  an  art.  He  was  bum  at  Donii,  on 
fhe  Rhine,  in  1770.  Unlike  Mozart,  young  Beothovon  ahowed  little  oi 
no  predilection  for  musical  studies,  Imt  hia  father  compelled  Uiro  to  prac- 
tise on  the  harpischord  daily,  in  hia  fourth  year.  It  was  not  until  lie 
hwl  made  some  progTesB  in  Ilia  art  that  bia  ardour  began  to  be  excited. 
Moxart  was  a  muiiician  tiy  instinct.  Bcolhoven'a  muaicaj  inclinations 
were  intellectual  rather  thim  intuitive,  and  had  to  be  awakened  before 
hia  intarest  was  excited.  His  early  teachers,  Pfeiffer  and  Vander  Eden, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  leehnieal  skill  which  afterwards  made  him 
oae  of  the  most  able  [lianists  of  Germany,  and  a  later  teacher,  Neefe, 
luaile  him  familiar  with  ihe  grand  conceptions  of  Tlnch  and  HandeL 
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For  these  works  lie  bed  an  admiration  that  became  a  kind  of  worship  in 
after-life.  When  eleven  years  old,  it  is  said  he  could  play  the  whole  of 
Bach's  pianoforte  exercises,  and  had  already  shown  the  bent  of  his  genius 
by  composing  three  sonatas.  His  early  education  was  neglected,  and  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  music ;  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-fifth  year  that 
he  mode  amends  for  this  by  the  study  of  general  literature,  llien 
ho  was  smitten  by  a  veritable  passion  for  reading  the  great  German 
poets,  and  the  works  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus,  a  passion  which 
helped  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  his 
unhappy  life. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Mozart 
"Recalled  to  Bonn  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards, he  became  the  main  support  of  the  family.  In  1792,  his  two 
younger  brothers  having  found  employment,  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  short  voyages  undertaken  for  business  or 
pleasure,  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  first  ^\^  years  of  his 
residence  at  Vienna  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had  excellent 
patrons,  was  received  into  the  best  society,  and  became  a  general  favourite 
by  his  admirable  skill  on  the  haq^sichord,  although  his  manners  and 
temper  were  not  of  the  kind  to  make  or  keep  friends.  When  he  arrived 
at  Vienna,  he  possessed  a  rare  talent  of  execution,  but  very  little  know- 
lodge  of  harmony  or  composition.  These  he  studied  under  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsberger.  His  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  musical  form  is  due 
to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  rather  than  to  any  assistance  he  received  from 
his  teachers,  whose  methods  were  too  scholastic  to  please  his  original 
tastes.  Before  the  year  1800  he  had  composed  twenty  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte,  a  large  number  of  trios  and  quartettes,  as  well  as  his  first  and 
second  symphonies.  The  sale  of  his  musical  publications  brought  him 
very  httle  money,  and  his  position  for  some  years  was  not  an  easy  one. 
A  pension  was  at  length  settled  upon  him,  on  condition  that  he  should 
continue  to  live  in  Austria.  Then  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Baden,  a 
pretty  village  near  Vienna ;  and  there  ho  would  walk  about  for  hours 
together  in  the  most  unfrequented  spots,  shunning  all  companionship, 
oomi>oHing  as  he  walked.  It  was  his  habit  never  to  write  down  a  single 
note,  until  the  whole  piece  was  complete  in  his  head ;  but  this  habit  did 
not  pnjvent  him  correcting  and  modifying  his  manuscripts,  until  he  was 
satisfied  with  them.  His  works  had  already  placed  him  in  a  high  posi- 
tion among  composers,  when  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  to  a 
musician- the  loss  of  hearing — gradually  fell  upon  him,  and  finally  ren- 
dered him  cjuite  deaf.  His  deafness  sorely  afflicted  him,  and  had  a 
marked  effect  uj)on  the  character  of  his  compositions,  giving  them  the 
tinge  of  jiassionate  melancholy.  The  secret  of  the  whole  life  of 
Bec»thoven  is  revealed  in  his  ami  complaints  over  the  incunible  deafness 
coming  u|)0u  him.     It  saddened  his  thoughts,  and  was  tlie  cause  of  the  fits 
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of  ill-temper  and  misanthropic  tendencies  ho  manifested.  Friends  and 
udiiiirers  surrounded  him,  yet  he  led  a  solitary  life,  and  freijuently 
changed  his  lod^^ings  to  avoid  visitoi-s.  To  aiM  to  his  troubles,  ho 
became  involved  in  a  law-suit,  i*elating  to  the  custody  of  his  nephew,  and» 
for  several  years  he  pnKluced  but  few  new  works.  This  nephew  was  • 
wholly  unwortliy  of  the  strong  affection  Beetlioven  lavished  upon  him. 
The  boy  failed  to  jxiss  his  school  examination,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  commit  suicide.  As  this  was  an  oIFence  agiinst  the  laws  of 
Austria,  Beethoven  was  compelled  to  remove  hi**  nephew  from  Vienna. 
He  went  to  reside;  on  his  bn»ther's  estiite  on  the  Danulx*,  but  the  society 
of  his  brothers  family  became  insupportable,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna 
in  1826.  The  return  journey  was  undertaken  in  cold,  wet  weather,  ho 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  suc- 
ceeded by  dropsy,  and  died  in  his  fifty -sixth  }ear. 

Beethoven  was  never  married,  but  his  heart  was  more  than  once 
sensibly  affected  by  the  tender  passion,  even  in  liis  mature  years.  He 
treated  his  pianoforte  as  an  intimate  friend,  to  wlioni  he  could  confide  his 
thoughts  and  secrets,  and  taught  it  to  resiH)nd  in  sympathy  with  all  his 
innermo-'t  feelings,  making  his  music  the  m«-dium  f«)r  communicating  the 
feelings  which  swelled  his  own  breast  Beethoven  had  a  fine  large  head, 
and  was  endowed  with  mental  capacity  that  would  have  mmle  him  a  man 
of  mark  in  any  sphere  of  life.  For  reading,  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite, . 
being  specially  fond  of  history.  lie  was  republican  in  politics,  and  com- 
posed a  symphony  in  honour  of  Napoleon,  as  first  c<»nsul  of  France,  but 
tore  it  up  when  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had  made  himself  an  emperor. 
Afterwards  persuaded  to  recomi)Ose  it,  he  replaced  the  second  part— a 
triumphal  march—  ])y  a  funereal  march,  to  express  the  loss  of  his  hopes  in 
the  man,  and  called  it  the  **  Heroic  Symphony." 

Eoclditz,  who  visited  Ik^ethoven  in  his  later  years,  thus  describes  his 
personal  api>earance :  He  Avas  of  short  stature,  thick-set  and  bony, 
slightly  round-shouldered,  with  a  full  face,  somewhat  flushed,  and 
brilliant,  piercing  eyes  that  seemed  to  transfix  you.  His  thick  black  hair 
fell  in  uncombed  masses  round  his  magnificent  head.  There  was  no  jday 
in  the  features,  nor  in  the  eyes^  so  full  of  life  and  genius,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  Iwnevolence  and  timidity,  wholly  unlike  the  character  his  fits  of 
jxassion  gave  him.  In  all  his  manner,  one  could  see  the  strained  attention 
to  catch  every  sound,  noticeable  in  the  manner  of  deaf  jwrsons  of  a  sensi- 
tive temperament.  He  would  sjKiak  gaily  for  a  minute,  and  then  sink 
into  a  pn>found  silence. 

Biirbeditt4»,  speaking  of  r»eethovcn*s  work  and  giaiius,  says,  **  Bach 
created  the  typical  form  of  the  sonata,  the  form  which  is  most  logical, 
largcjst,  and  most  readily  a<lapted  to  the  development  of  a  serious  thought, 
or  even  that  of  some  capririous  fancy,  n\strained  within  due  limits  by  the 
laws  of  art     The  first  part  explains  the  subject,  ami  develops  its  plan, 
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terminating  with  a  brief  synopsis  and  peroration,  then  comes  a  slow  move- 
ment, lending  itself  to  the  inspimtion  of  melancholy,  dreamy  thoughts ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  third  part,  revelling  in  wild  fanta  ie ;  and  the  whole 
ends  with  a  fourth,  of  a  lively,  captivating  character,  leaving  the  auditor 
under  the  influence  of  a  pleasing  impression.  Such  is  the  fmmework  of 
the  sonata,  on  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  all  the  great  composers 
have  exercised  their  genius.  Haydn  conii)08ed  sonatas  for  a  whole 
orchestra,  and  created  the  qnartot  and  symphony.  Mozart  modified  it  to 
form  the  concerto,  by  making  it  a  grand  composition,  rich  in  effects. 
While  IW'thoven — pass»ionate,  poetic  Beethoven — took  his  predecessors' 
models,  and  surpassed  them  alL  He  made  few  innovations  on  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  the  sonata.  He  has  enriched  it  with  the  scherzo,  a 
ravishing  interlude  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old  minuet  (the  third 
part).  When  he  does  depart  from  the  classical  form,  it  is  in  his  musical 
trifles,  charming  in  themselves,  but  onl}'  the  amusement  of  a  great  com- 
posifr.  Beethoven's  genius  was  universal ;  he  has  embraced  the  whole 
circle  of  human  emotions.  It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  do  Vinci,  though  they  were  painters,  architects, 
and  poets,  at  the  same  time,  were  universal  Each  of  them  represents  a 
special  phase  of  human  nature.  Beethoven  has  felt  all  phases,  and 
expressed  all ;  the  simple  emotions  of  confiding  youth,  then  the  difficul- 
ties of  life,  with  the  courage  that  surmounts  them,  the  combat,  the 
victory,  and  the  heroic  joy  it  brings ;  finally,  the  exhaustion  of  a  soul 
broken  by  the  struggle,  the  deceptions  of  an  unhappy  love,  the  renuncia- 
tions of  earthly  affections  and  thirst  for  the  ideal,  celestial  contemplation, 
the  solitary  communion  of  man  with  the  Infinite— this  is  the  immense 
circle  which  his  genius  has  embraced ;  Goethe  alone  in  literature  lias 
equalled  this  universality.^ 


BOOK    III. 

RELIGIOUS   FOUNDEES- 
THEOLOGIANS-BEFORMERS. 


PART  I. 
ORIENTAL  RELIGIONS, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wk  liye  in  two  worlds :  Behind  the  seen  is  the  unseen,  around  the  finite 
the  infinite,  above  the  comprehensible  the  incomprehensible. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  lived  in  this  world  only,  who  seem  to 
have  never  felt  the  real  presence  of  the  unseen ;  and  yet  they  achieved 
some  greatness  as  rulers  of  men,  as  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  dis- 
coverers. 

But  the  greatest  among  the  great  have  done  their  greatest  work  in 
moments  of  self-foigetful  ecstasy,  in  union  and  communion  with  a  higher 
world ;  and  when  it  was  done,  such  was  their  silent  rapture  that  they 
started  back  and  could  not  believe  it  was  their  own,  their  very  own : 
and  they  ascribed  the  glory  of  it  to  God,  by  whatever  name  they  called 
Him  in  their  various  utterances,  whether  Apollo  or  the  Muses,  Egeria  or 
the  Daimonion. 

And  while  the  greatest  among  the  great  thus  confessed  that  they  were 
not  of  this  world  only,  and  tliat  their  best  work  was  but  in  part  their 
own,  those  whom  we  reverence  as  the  founders  of  religions,  and  who  were 
at  once  philosophers,  poets,  and  rulers  of  men,  called  nothing  their  own, 
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but  professed  to  teach  only  either  what  their  fathers  had  tiu^ht  iK^forc 
theiD,  or  what  a  far-uff  Voice  had  whispered  in  their  car. 

That  highest  self-siirreiidor  marks  the  highest  po'nt  which  human 
greatness  can  reach,  and  no  ruler,  no  poet,  no  ailist,  no  philosopher  or 
discoverer  can  claim  such  swav  over  millions  of  human  hearts  as  the 
0(M^ed  founders  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  wnrM,  whoso  ver}' 
names  are  oft4;n  unknown  to  us,  and  whose  glory  of  countenance  no 
human  pencil  has  ever  p  >rt rayed. 

The  ancient  religions  were  hot  founded  like  temples  or  |Kilaccs,  they 
sprang  up  like  sacred  groves  from  the  soil  of  humanity,  quickened  hy 
the  rays  of  celestial  light  In  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  not 
even  the  names  of  the  earliest  prophets  are  preserved.  And  if  in  other 
countries  the  forms  and  features  of  the  authors  of  their  religious  faith 
and  worship  are  still  dimly  visible  amidst  the  clouds  of  legend  and 
poetry,  all  of  them,  Closes  as  well  as  Zon)aster,  Confucius,  Buddha,  and 
Muhamiiied,  seem  to  proclaim  with  one  voice,  that  their  faith  li^as  no 
new  faith,  hut  the  faiih  of  tlieir  fathers ;  that  their  wisdom  was  not 
their  own  wisdom,  but,  like  every  g<Kxl  and  perfect  gift,  given  them  from 
aiNive. 

MoBes  preached  the  God  of  his  fathers,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  laws  which  he  brought  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  were  written, 
he  says,  with  the  finger  of  God. 

Zfjivagter^  whoever  he  was,  l)elieved  what  the  patriarchs  had  believed 
before  him,  and  the  law  which  he  taught  was  not  what  wise  men  hail 
agreed  upon,  but  what  Ahuramazda,  the  Wise  Spirit,  had  revealed  to 
him,  as  a  friend  to  a  friend. 

Ctmfnciun  resented  being  called  the  founder  of  a  new  faith.  "  I  am 
a  transmitter,"  he  said,  "not  a  maker.  I  believe  in  the  ancients  and 
love  them." 

Even  Buddha  declared  that  he  had  come  on  the  same  path  on  which 
many  had  come  before  him ;  though  he,  alone  of  all  religious  teachers, 
knew  of  no  heavenly  friend  to  reveal  to  him  what  he,  the  Enlightened, 
know. 

And  Mohammed^  when  he  first  taught  Islam,  that  is.  Surrender,  only 
proclaimed  anew  the  old  God  of  the  fathers,  of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  what  he  wrote  was  not  his  own,  but  the  wonls  which  Gabriel 
had  spoken  to  hiui  when  showing  him  '*  the  eternal  original  of  the 
Konui." 

What  should  we  learn  from  these  prophets  who  from  distant  countries 
and  bygone  ages  all  lK»ar  the  same  witness  to  the  same  truth  ? 

We  slifMdd  leani  that  though  religions  may  be  founded  and  fashionetl 
int/>  Htninge  Hbajn'S  by  the  hand  cf  man,  religion  is  one  and  eternal. 

Froni  the  firnt  dawn  that  ev(»r  bright<*ned  a  human  hearth  or  waniie<l 
a  human  heart,  one  genet ation  has  told  another  tiuit  there  is  a  world 
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beyond  the  dawn ;  and  the  key-notes  of  all  religion, — the  feeling  of  the 
infinite,  the  bowing  down  l)efure  the  incomprehensible,  the  yearning 
after  the  unseen — having  once  been  set  to  vibrate,  have  never  been 
altogether  drowned  in  the  strange  and  wild  imisic  of  religious  sects  and 
societies. 

The  greatest  prophets  of  the  world  have  been  those  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  have  proclaimed  again  and  again  in  the 
simplest  words  the  simple  creed  of  the  fathers,  faith  in  the  unseen, 
reverence  for  the  incomprehensible,  awe  of  tlie  infinite  -or,  simpler  still, 
loYe  of  God,  and  oneness  with  the  All-father. 

Max  MCller 
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rninouB  to  sixth  cxhtcbt  B.a 
THE  HEBREW  LAW-GIVER. 


Tn  oni  of  thn  citnrches  of  Rome  etands  Iho  immortal  work  of  irichacl 
Angeli),  tlio  colftfwal  otatuo  of  Mohcs.  The  prophet  U  r^preeeuted  in  & 
nUing  [N^uni,  lioldiiiK  in  lii*  H^'tit  band  the  tables  of  stone ;  his  kft 
touchin^t  ttie  loiif;  iM^arrl  vh'irh  falls  upon  his  breast  This  etutue  hns 
bean  calldl  "  the  inroniiinmblu  masterpiece  of  its  author,  and  perlmps  of 
modem  sculpture."  AVe  cannot  aFBrm  that  the  statue  looks  like  Mow.i, 
hut  no  one  can  stand  in  Its  jin-wncc  without  firclinn  lonipt«d  to  say,  thut 
it  looks  at  Mnne*  oiujhl  to  linri-  Iviiked,  It  is  the  iuliTprctation  of  one 
grt-at  genius  by  anothir  ({nat  ({.niua. 

The  Nu)>ject  of  tliis  slutuu  is  for  ub  by  far  the  most  important  figun; 
of  anliiiuity.  He  was  a  Ilelirew,  bom  in  V^y\i\.  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  prosperity.     He  is  the  reput^-d  autlior  of  the  I'eututeuch,  the 
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name  given  to  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  The  Jews  call  them 
ThoTuh^  the  Law.  The^e  books  are  too  well-known  to  need  8|>ecial 
exposition.  Genesis  is  the  history  of  creation  and  of  patriarchal  life ; 
Exodus,  an  account  of  the  migration  from  E^ypt  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Hebrew  law  ;  Leviticus  is  a  book  of  religious  ceremonial  regulations ; 
Numbers,  a  book  of  statistics;  and  Deuteronomy,  a  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  law. 

The  two  noblest  things  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  in  Genesis  and  the  great  ethical  and  civil  code 
known  as  the  Decalogue.  It  is  these  two  things  which,  taken  together, 
form  the  religious  system  accept(;d  by  Europe  and  America,  and  is  the 
highest  of  that  class  known  to  scholars  under  the  name  of  Monotheism. 
We  find  in  apocryphal  works  an  explanation  of  how  Abraham  first  came 
to  worship,  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  the  one,  invisible  G(kI.  How  he 
first  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  brilliant  star,  and  said,  **  This  is  God  ;" 
but  when  the  star  paled  before  the  brightness  of  the  moiin,  he  said, 
"This  is  God."  And  then  the  sun  rose,  and  Abraham  saw  God  in  the 
golden  glory  of  the  sun.  But  the  sun,  too,  set,  and  Abraham  said, 
"  Then  none  of  you  is  God,  but  there  ia  one  above  you,  who  created 
both  you  and  me.  Him  alone  will  I  worship,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  Such  is  the  possible  origin  of  Monotheism.  In  the  Ctmfessions 
of  St  Augustine  will  l)e  found  a  similar  idea. 

In  the  first  of  the  sacred  writings,  Genesis,  the  author  appears  as  the 
philosopher  or  theosophist,  in  the  Decalogue  as  the  toucher  and  momlist. 
We  usually  state  his  claim  to  our  reverence  and  love  in  these  words : 
**  He  Wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis." 

But  he  may  also  be  considered  from  another  point  of  view.  He  esUi- 
blished  a  government — a  government  dillerent  from  that  of  Kome  or 
Greece — one  of  that  kind  to  which  Josephus  was  the  first  to  give  the 
name  of  Theocracy,  a  government  under  the  control  of  deity.  The  true 
title  of  Moses,  the  grandest  character  of  history,  is  the  law-giver.  A  few 
words  will  suffice  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Vie  hiw^  as  the  Hebrews, 
and  after  them  other  nations,  understood  it.  Suppose  one  should  define 
and  write  down  all  the  relations,  public  and  private,  which  unite  the 
members  of  a  people  together,  and  in  addition  to  tlie49e,  all  the  principles 
upon  which  these  relations  are  founded.  The  result  would  Ije  an 
ensemhle^  a  complete  body,  a  system,  more  or  less  mtional,  which  would 
be  the  perfect  expression  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  that  pe«  "pie.  Now 
it  is  such  a  system  as  this  to  which  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  Thomh, 
the  Law,  or  the  Constitution. 

This  body,  the  Law,  would  be  made  up  of  several  parts  having  dis- 
tinct propositions,  some  establishing  the  general  relations  of  the  citizen, 
others  which  are  laws  in  the  more  limited  sense ;  comnmnding  or  for- 
bidding certain  things,  attaching  a  penalty  for  disobedience,  showing  the 
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gsiltjr  the  pfmuhmi>iit  whiith  the  nation  will  mtlif!t  of  caxc^e  to  h#>  int1i<:te«l 
npno  him  for  the  sake  of  tlie  mf'^tj  of  itd  nieiiber*.  ijth<^rs,  z^tilL  iii*? 
0iieh  an  pKJKhhe  simple  me:uur>^  f  jr  tht^  R'jnlatii/a  of  ai2£iir«,  whilt^, 
faaDj,  others  tuuier  the  n;une  of  pr^^epr.-*  tnu;*^  out  :!.♦*  duties  Wi  be  per- 
fumed, no  ponLihment  beinir  thr»>ar.*Q^^L  but  oui/  sho^vin:^  the  p*neral 
efil,  which,  in  the  n;i.tiinvl  or«ler  oi  thiii:^*,  ev.^r  OAinoropiinies  iii6il»^titf  ^> 
the  principle  of  the  Supptme  G-jo^L  "  If  the  Li'.F-ziver.  .^H!att!ii  in  jlII 
the  widdom  of  the  Eir7ptiAn;a,  dt?pjirtii»l  ni'ist  wid^tlv  tr-ai  tiie  spirit  of 
£(Sjpiian  polytheum  in  the  fontLimenLil  prln«!ipU  •.-£  Li;§  n^Li3)0;s  insti- 
tate%"  «y9  Niiman,  '•the  p«>l:tical  ttisis  of  hi*  sute  wisn^-t  less  •>ppointe 
to  Uuii  estaUidhed  in  the  k in;j« iom  of  the  Ph^irati-hs.  He  wa^  the  &Kt« 
and  certainlj  the  moet  anrce^agful  Iep5Liti)r  of  .in:i*r:itv,  wh«>  j^:im*e«i  the 
welftie  of  the  whole  community  a«  the  enil  -^f  i.L^  »:i>n5titiic:i>ii."  With 
HehfewSy  there  were  nme  of  tlM>^>  dL<a.<«tr>'xs  <iL3tino:i>:<ns  of  c^ute  est^ 
biisbed  amoog  the  E^  pcian^f,  and  wit  a  the  Brahmans :  n?thin^  of  that 
spirit  of  dikiain  in  one  onier  for  th«j#»  in  anuther  onl^r  ;  neither  those 
barharie  laws,  concentrating  in  a  favoun^i  p».>rt;i:>n  «jf  the  nati<-n  all  know- 
ledge and  all  aathoritj.  With  the  pei^ple  tif  JehoTah,  everjthing  tezkkd 
lowanii  a  natand  e<|nalit  j ;  the  whole  natiina  was  one  gn>at  cadte,  that  of 
]iotban<imen,  cnltirating  their  own  pr^pertj. 

The  flocial  system  of  Mix^e^  Wiks  a  d  'm<^:ra4\v.  baseii  apon  the  notioQ 
of  daty.  He  proclaimpil  the  et^nality  of  m<^n  bef«.*re  the  law.  the  sense  of 
doty  the  A<>le  origin  of  law,  no  su«:h  tliin;::  a<  justice,  n«)  equality  bein;; 
poiwihle  without  it.  The  perfect  eijoality  then,  in  the  si«;ht  of  their  God, 
the  Eternal,  seems  to  be  the  mark  by  which  the  Hebrew  thec^racy 
was  diiftingniithed,  ttTan;:eIy  reiwmbling,  in  many  respects,  its  modem 
IHiritan  ideal  of  an  intiuiftrial  commonwealth. 

Their  warfare  was  characteri^itic  of  an  indastrial  people.  We  again 
quote  fr^m  ^lilman : — 

"  The  war  in  which  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  emlxirked  was  stripp»?«l  of 
nrme  of  itii  cui«toniari*-  horrors  and  atrocities  :  nor  was  it  till  their  8ava«;:e 
and  unr^'l^iitinK  fossions  had  fultilled  thti4r  task,  that  the  influence  of 
their  milder  institutions  was  to  soften  and  humanize  the  national  character. 
Their  enemiej*  were  d*^gnat*»«l ;  apfw»int*f«l  liniiistixi-d  to  their  conquests ; 
lieyonil  a  r»TtJiin  IjfMiudary  the  ambitious  invasion,  whirh  Ijefore  was  a 
virtue,  lier-anie  a  crime.  The  vietorious  nation  was  sud«b*nly  to  {xiui^?  in 
\Xm  csir*^*T,  At  a  pven  j>rjint  their  arms  were  to  fall  from  their  hands,  the 
thint  of  conque-st  eubr»id»',  and  a  ^rreat,  unambitious,  a^cultunil  ivpublic 
was  to  ari.-*j  in  the  midst  of  tlie  destJation  their  arms  hail  ma<it'/* 

•'The  niiiK'titin  on  whi«h  Hebrew  morals  d»*pend»Hl  was,  if  possible, 
more  extnionliiiary.  The  law-«jjiver,  educatetl  in  lirvpt,  where  the  im- 
mortality of  the  H^jul,  under  some  form,  m«»st  likely  that  of  metempsy- 
cYitmA,  i*T  the  tnnsmi^^tion  of  the  s«iul,  enteral  into  the  jv-kpular  belief, 
n^-verth^dfrtB  inaintainwl  a  pmfouud  silence  on  that  fundamental  article, 
if  not  of  i^ditical,  at  lea«it  of  religious  legislation  — rewards  and  punish- 
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tnents  of  another  life.     He  ftiil)stitiite(i  temporal  chastifiemcnt  and  tern 
poral  blessings.     On  the  vioLitinn  of  the  constitution  followed  inevitably 
blighted  harvests,   famine,  pestilence,  barrenness  among  their  women, 
defeat,  captivity;  on  its  maintenance — abundance,  health,  fruitfuluess, 
victory,  independence." 

In  this  respect  it  presents  a  contrast  to  the  great  organization  which 
succeeded  it,  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church.  This  distinction  has  been 
clearly  defined  by  Fleury :  "  In  the  manners  of  the  Roman  Catholics  we 
see  the  life  of  those  whose  thought  and  occupation  is  not  of  earth,  but  in 
Heaven,  and  who,  while  still  in  the  flesh,  yet  live  according  to  the 
spirit.  In  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
best  use  of  temporal  goods,  and  the  aim  to  pass  in  the  way  the  most 
rational  the  life  spent  upon  earth/' 

As  yet  we  have  said  little  of  the  man.  Tlie  following  interesting 
passage  occurs  in  Strabo : — 

**  Moses,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  possessed  a  considerable  tract  of 
Lower  Egypt,  unable  longer  to  bear  with  what  existed  there,  departed 
thence  to  Syria,  and  with  him  went  out  many  who  honoured  the  Divine 
Being.  For  Moses  maintained  and  taught  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
right  in  likening  the  nature  of  God  to  beasts  and  cattle,  nor  yet  the 
Africans,  nor  even  the  Greeks,  in  fashi(ming  their  gods  in  the  form  of 
men.  He  held  that  this  only  was  G(^d — that  which  encompasses  all  of 
lis,  earth  and  sea,  that  which  we  call  Heaven,  and  the  Order  of  the  world, 
and  the  Nature  of  things.  Of  this  who,  that  had  any  sense,  would  ven- 
ture to  invent  an  image  like  to  anything  which  exists  amongst  ourselves  t 
Far  better  to  abandon  all  statuary  and  sculpture,  all  setting  apart  of 
sacred  precincts  and  shrines,  and  to  pay  reverence  without  any  iniage 
whatever.  The  course  prescribed  was,  that  those  who  have  the  gilt  of 
good  divinations,  for  themselves  or  for  others,  should  compose  themselves 
to  sleep  within  the  Temple ;  and  those  who  live  temperately  and  justly 
may  expect  to  receive  some  good  git  from  God — these  always,  and  none 
besides.'' 

In  early  manhood  he  was,  to  all  intents,  an  Egyptian,  as  the  following 
account  from  Josephus  and  others  clearly  shows  : — 

"  He  was  educated  at  Hel'opolis,  and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under 
his  Egyptian  name  of  Osarsiph,  or  Tisithen.  *  He  learned  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  moxlicine,  and  music  He  invented  Ixxats  and 
engines  for  ])uil<ling — instruments  of  war  and  of  hydraulics,  hieroglyphics, 
division  of  lands.'  lie  taught  Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the 
Greeks  Musaeus,  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes.  He  was  sent  on  an 
exi)edition  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the 
country  to  be  tmversed  by  letting  loose  baskets  full  of  ibises  upon  them. 
The  city  of  Hermnpolis  was  believod  to  liave  ])een  founded  to  commemo- 
mte  his  victory.  He  advanced  to  the  capitiU  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Meroc,  from  liis  adopti'd  mother,  Merrhis,  whom  he  buried  there. 
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Tharbuy  the  duin^ier  «>f  the  kin^  of  £thk*pta,  f^U  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  ledniMsd  in  tnmayAi  to  £^7pt  with  her  as  hi?  wife.' 

Fioallj  w«j  hare  th'r  .Scrii/.'ire  account,  which  ij<^  not  here  he 
fepeatei'L  The  life  <>{  M"j^--=,  in  th'r  lat^rr  i»-ri'J  of  the  .Jevi$h  hist«>TT. 
was  diriided  inU^  tLn^r  fr^jual  |^,'rti"Ur>.  This  \;r*.-*y>  with  the  natttial 
anaagemeiii  of  hi«  hirV. *Ty  iuUj  th*r  thn.-.-  partr  —iif  hL<  Ixoptian  educa- 
tiaOf  his  exile  in  Arabia,  and  hl^  ^'^v^rninivnt  of  :Lrr  Ismrlitr  nation  in  the 
wiUeniesBy  aivl  on  tli<r  c^^ifin*^  of  Palestine. 

The  ptof^et  cori.bine-1  in  hiiTi'*^lf  two  qualiti'-s  raivly  f<*Gnd  toipether 
io  the  asme  man  :  hh  was  h^rtf  a«  ^^'A\  &>  l^:;!>l:it«>r.  '*  If  vou  write  the 
life  of  McMKSy  pot  it  down  that  he  .>l<fw  th*r  K^'yiizian.**  tliat  hi'  haii  the 
ymmtm  sod  impuLfe,  the  indi^^uation  of  a  herj.  He  ha^i  alsi]»  the  herv*ic 
spirit  of  darin;;  aii<l  enterprise ;  he  found  a  pef>ple  in  lionda^,  and  he  led 
them  out  of  it  and  left  them  fre^^  and  it  was  chieflv  as  their  liherator  that 
thej  levered  him. 

Vytm  thft  fjiht^T  ffide  we  mu*ft  note  two  factA.  First,  that  he  was  hied, 
mA  with  the  ftlaves,  the  pe^iple  of  liis  own  nationality,  hot,  aoooidiiig  to 
the  curious  and  beautiful  BUjry,  saved  from  death  by  womanly  pitj  and 
brooglit  Qp  in  the  houMe  of  a  kin;,'.  Secondly,  that  he  fell  into  great 
triljulati^m,  passed  years  in  exile,  solitude,  meditation ;  no  school  like  this 
ffir  maturing  plans  of  a  world  revolution.  With  such  a  heart,  such  a 
fearing,  ami  such  a  preparation,  the  hero  Ijegan  his  career. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  the  prophet  are  too  faintly  drawn  to 
admit  of  anj  fuller  delineation*  But  one  feature  is  indisputably  maiked 
oat     On  tills  we  quote  from  Dean  Stanley  : — 

**  No  modem  word  seems  exactly  to  correspond  to  that  which  our 
tmnslat'irs  have  rendered,  '  the  meekest  of  men ;'  but  which  rather 
expn;HM'H  'enduring,'  'afflicted,'  ' heedless  of  self.'  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  trait  most  strongly  impressed  on  all  his  actions  from  first  to  last  So 
iff  Kgypt  he  thiew  himself  into  the  thankless  cause  of  his  oppressed 
brethn;n  ;  at  his  earliest  call  he  prayed  tliat  Aaron  might  be  the  leader, 
inst^^ad  of  liini.s<'lf ;  at  Sinai  he  Ijesought  that  his  name  might  l>c  blotte<l 
out,  if  only  liiH  jM-riplc  might  Imj  sixired  ;  in  the  desert  he  wished  that  not 
only  he,  but  all  th«  I»r<rH  iKfopI<»,  might  prc»phosy.  He  founded  no 
dyn;isty  ;  bin  own  sons  were  left  in  deep  obscurity ;  his  successor  was 
taken  fmni  the  rival  trilx*  of  Ephraim.  He  himself  n'x-eives  for  once  the 
n?gnl  title  *  the  King  in  Jenisalem  ;'  but  the  title  dies  with  him.  It  is 
as  the  liiglic'xt  tyjH;  and  concentration  of  this  endurance  and  s(4f-abnega- 
tion  that  the  lfL«»t  view  from  Pisgah  receives  its  chief  instruction.  To 
lalxMir  anci  not  to  H«?e  tin'  ^nd  of  our  lalK>urs  ;  to  sow,  and  not  t^)  reap  ; 
to  lie  n*niov«Ml  from  this  earthly  w;ene  bi'fore  our  work  has  l)eeu  appn'- 
ciatfMl,  and  wli<*n  it  will  U?  rarri«*d  on,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  others,  is 
a  law  so  eonmion  in  th<^  }iigh<*st  eharact^TS  of  history,  tliat  none  can  l»e 
said  to  1h»  altr»g«*th«*r  exempt  fn^m  its  ojM»ration." 

"Never  wjis  there  an  undertaking  more  arduous  than  that  on  which  \w 
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was  commissioned.  To  lead  forth  a  mob  of  slaves,  del>ased  as  only 
slavery  can  debase  humanity,  sunk  below  the  dead  level  of  Pagan  Egyp- 
tian civilization ;  to  form  them  into  a  daring  army,  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  a  believing  Church ;  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  ready  and  violent . 
vicissitudes  of  tJ^eir  desires,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  so  to  have  to  suffer 
their  manners  in  the  wilderness  ;  to  have  them  upbraid  him  for  their  ver}' 
deliverance  when  their  sensual  natures  lusted  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ; 
to  have  them  talk  of  stoning  him  when  the  wells  wen?  dry  ;  to  have  them 
dispute  with  him  for  his  command,  and  rel'd  against  his  rule  ;  to  have 
them  break  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  turn  to  the  sacred  calf  of 
their  old  Egyptian  oppressors— all  this  was  such  a  burden  as  was  never 
laid  on  any  other." 

"  Each  of  the  two  former  sections  of  his  life  gave  its  own  contribution 
to  the  last,  with  its  glorious  time  of  harvest  and  achievement.  He  who 
was  to  be  victor  over  Pharaoh,  and  the  emancipator  of  the  Israelites,  was 
trained  in  the  very  military  school  which  he  was  to  oppose.  Humanly 
speaking,  he  could  never  have  so  dealt  with  Pharaoh  if  he  liad  not  ei\joyed 
bis  Egyptian  advantages.  As  William  the  Silent  was  educated  in  the 
•closet  of  Charles  V.,  and  at  the  court  of  Philip  1 1.,  into  the  liberator  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  thus  turned  to  account,  in  the  emancipiition  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  the  lessons  in  diplomacy  and  military  tactics  which 
he  had  learned  from  the  oi)pre8sor  himself,  so  Moses,  under  God,  made 
his  learning  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  Nay,  as  he  was  to  stand  before  the  nations  the  grand 
champion  for  spiritual  monotheism,  in  the  face  of  idolatry,  materialism, 
and  polytheism,  he  was  first  initiated  in  the  system  which  he  was  to 
oppose.  Just  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  prepared,  by  his  education  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel,  for  understanding  the  real  symbolism  of  Judaism,  and 
thereby  advancing  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  -  so  Moses 
was  enabled  by  his  Egyptian  learning  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
religious  symbolism  of  his  time ;  and  thus  at  length  he  became  the 
instrument  of  producing  an  external  system  in  which  the  eye  was  made 
to  minister  to  the  understanding,  while  yet  there  was  no  sculptured  image 
of  Jehovah  to  ally  it  with  the  idolatries  of  the  nations." 

Turn  now  from  the  work  of  the  hero  to  the  work  of  the  writer  and 
thinker.  Of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little ; 
only  this,  that  of  all  the  theogonies  and  cosmogonies  ever  attempted,  this 
is  the  only  one  which,  if  clearly  written  out  in  detail,  will  bear  a  second 
reailing;  the  only  one  which  is  temper.ite  and  decorous;  all  others  con- 
tain admixtures  of  the  monstrous,  the  grotcs(iue  ;  they  seem  by  compari- 
son to  be  more  or  less  incoherent,  the  products  of  minds  scarcely  sane. 

We  come  finally  to  consider  the  crowning  glory  of  all,  the  Decalogue. 
The  principles  embraced  by  the  "  Ten  Commandments  "  may  be  reduced 
to  three : — 

1.  The  duty  of  man  never  to  accord  to  his  fellow-beings,  or  to  any 
other  cnnitures,  that  kind  of  homage  which  Ixjhmgs  alone  to  the  Deity. 

2.  The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  in  a  meeting  every  seventh  day, 
in  the  interest  of  the  laws  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  duty 
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of  each  citizen  to  divide  his  time  and  his  thought  hetwcen  civil  and 
religioas  interests  in  proportion,  at  the  least,  of  one  to  six. 

3.  The  duty  of  respect  to  persons  and  to  property,  the  ri^ht  of  each  to 
be  himself  respected. 

It  is  not  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Elx<^xlus  alone,  that  T7e  find  the 
law;  there  is  a  chapter  in  Leviticus,  the  ninet<:enth.  uhich  contains  the 
same  doctrine,  thnu^'h  in  a  less  impressive  fonn.  Tliis  is  but  the  simplest 
and  plainest  expression  of  what  are  to  dny  aeknowh^il^'t^  to  be  the  first 
]«rinciple8  of  good  morals.  Tlie  account  given  l«y  1  >ean  Stanley  closes  as 
follows : — 

"What  was  the  substance  of  the  Ten  Commandments!  ....  What 
has  the  human  race  gained  by  its  adoption  of  what  I>iirckhanlt  called 
'  the  code  of  the  Beni  Israel '  T  It  is,  in  one  word,  the  declaration  of  the 
indivisible  unity  of  monility  with  religion.  It  was  the  boast  of  Joeephus 
that  whereas  other  legislators  had  made  religion  to  be  a  part  of  viitae, 
Moees  had  made  virtue  to  be  a  part  of  religion.  Of  this,  amongst  all 
other  indications,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  most  remarkable  and 
enduring  exaniple." 

"  It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this  great  character  into 
a  mere  passive  instrument  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  tliough  he  had  himself 
borne  no  conscious  part  in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures,  or  the  messages 
which  he  delivers.  This,  however,  is  as  incompatible  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptural  account  as  it  is  with  the  common  language  in 
which  he  has  been  described  by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  frequent 
addresses  of  the  Divinity  to  him  no  more  contravene  his  personal  actinty 
and  intelligence  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  Isaiah,  or  St.  PauL  In  tlie 
New  Testament  the  legislation  of  the  Jews  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him  : 
*  M(Mtf$  gave  you  circumcisinn.'  *  Mase*^  because  of  the  hanbicss  of  your 
hearts,  sufTereil  you.'  *Did  not  A/</*v»  give  you  the  lawt'  ^  Mwfes 
accuj^eth  you.'  St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  Jewish  religion  :  *They  were  all  baptized  unto  Moi^s'  He  is  con- 
stantly called  *  a  l*n>phet'  In  the  ancient  language,  l)oth  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  he  was  known  as  *the  great  Law-giver,'  *the  yreat  Theolo- 
gian,' *  the  jreat  Statesman.' " 
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It  is  tlie  time  when  Solon  in  giving  Iuwh  to  Orecco,  when  6ho  has  for 
her  philosophers  Tliales  iiiid  Pjthagoraa  ;  Kiniio  is  in  her  cnuUe.  Let 
OB  leave  Dudcllia  to  dispiih:  the  torrilory  with  the  llmhiiiins,  Confucius 
Btriving  to  cfl'utt  the  morul  reform  of  China — turn  wc  to  the  ancient 
Iran:— 

"  Pewin  is  in  a  cortain  sensic  the  cliler  brother  of  the  Aryan  family,  an<I 
di'f>cn-in}{  of  cR|H-i'inl  Imnuur  fnnn  the  net,  Kinee  it  was  thu  first  to  assume 
tliat  iu]|i<>rtiiiii'i-  in  the  eyen  of  the  world  which  the  family  hus  ever  since 
inaintuiiicil.  'I  he  {inniiini'iite  of  the  Imlo-l^uroiHim  nu^es  in  the  great 
drama  of  uuivi-rsul  history  commences  with  the  era  of  the  I'orsian 
En,,,iro." 

In  olden  times  the  yuiing  I'enuuu  wus  tan-ht  to  dmw  tliu  how  and  to 
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toll  iho  truth — two  acquiiemonts,  neither  of  which  the  young  Gieek  took 
pride  to  excel  in.  In  the  Cyropcdia  of  Xenophon,  the  Persians  are  held 
up  as  a  brave  and  virtuous  race.  They  have  also  given  to  the  world  one 
of  its  three  or  four  great  religions.  We  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indian 
Voda,  to  trace  out,  with  souie  distinctness,  the  form  of  the  original  Aryan 
faith,  held  before  the  separation  of  the  Indian  and  Persian  nations.  It 
was  an  almost  pure  nature-religion  ;  a  worship  of  the  powers  conceived 
to  be  the  producers  of  all  the  various  plicnomena  of  the  sensible  creation. 
But  even  in  the  earliest  Yedic  religion  appears  a  tendency  towards  an 
ethical  and  monotheistic  development,  and  this  tendency,  afterwards  un- 
fortunately clK^ckinl  and  rendered  inoperative  in  the  Indian  branch  of 
tho  race,  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  Persia  to  an  entire  transformation 
of  Uie  natural  religion  into  an  ethical ;  of  the  polytheism  into  a  mono- 
theism ;  a  transformation  effected  especially  by  the  teachings  of  the 
religious  reformer  Zoroaster.  He  stands  as  the  author  of  the  Zend 
Avosto,  and  as  the  representative  of  tlie  principle  in  religions  called 
Dualism.  As  with  Lycurgus,  Komidus,  Numa,  and  others,  venerated  as 
inspired  legislators,  his  personal  history  is  wholly  unknown.  His  date 
is  generally  assigned  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  age  which  also  pro- 
duced Confucius,  Laotzc,  Solon,  Heraclitus,  Buddha,  and  Pythagoras^ 
"  the  great  sixth  century." 

The  general  theory  of  ZonKistriunism,  or  the  Parsee  religion,  is  as 
follows  :  In  the  kingilom  of  Light  reigns  Ormuzd,  creator  and  ruler  of  all 
that  is  good.  In  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  reigns  Ahriman,  prince  of 
darknesA|  author  of  all  evil,  both  moral  and  phydcaL  Around  the  throne 
of  Onnucd  are  the  seven  angels  of  lights  of  which  he  is  the  chief ;  while 
Ahriman  is  encircled  by  seven  demons,  genii  of  evil — 

**  Ormuzd  was  glorious  with  li<;ht,  pure,  fragrant^  beneficent^  daring, 
all  that  is  pum.  Then  looking  beneath  him  he  perceived,  at  the  distance 
of  90,000  {larasangs,  Ahriman,  who  was  Uack,  covered  with  mud  and 
rottenness,  and  doing  eviL  Ormuzd  was  astonished  at  the  frightful  air 
of  his  enemy.  Ho  thought  within  himself,  'I  must  cause  the  enemy  to 
disapitoar  fnnu  the  midst  of  thingsi' 
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Tho  cTVAt  dttalism  of  Inxxi  and  Evil,  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
tbe  T^lL^c.  d<'«es  n«*t  stop  at  the  single  generality;  it  creates  a  hierarchy 
cxvoJTjg  ir,  ill  o-Att^i  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  men,  animal  in- 
fK»'iu^  v*s:?^jU9^  :  aII  k4  which,  according  as  they  are  pure  or  impure,  at- 
t»'ji  i,ii»'tLM» '  •♦  Co  G>i  the  Prince  of  Good  ;  or  to  Satan  the  Prince  of 
r,vil  J'i»*  icif  !.^*r.:  Tr'>-rT«#*ivelv  diminish  in  intensitv ;  where  heat  and 
luiir.  ^'.'uv.  iLt.:n.»?  'i«:i:.--r.i^w»  with  darkness  and  evil,  vhioh  we  muft 
a:;ritnu»  \'  .i.i:.-*jL;:UL  -•  r  t."  '  •nr.u2«L  A  c*-*untless  host  of  inferior  angiiLs 
iiiit  (i*;iii«nH  IP*  luipa-.  *»-.-ih:  lir.'u^h  the  two  kingdoms,  which  aw  in 
«i<nhi  wir  rui  *»fji  ui^z.    Bat  Akrimaa  and  the  power  of  dirkncss 
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will  in  time  be  vanquiBhed,  and  over  all  the  uniyeTse  will  extend  the 
reign  of  light. 

M.  Uaug^  in  a  lecture  at  Bombay,  has  expounded  one  of  the  principal 
diflcourses  found  in  the  Gfithas,  the  most  ancient  poi*tion  of  the  Zend 
Ayesta,  where  the  genuine  speeches  and  sayings  of  Zoroaster  are  put 
dowiu     In  this  the  foundation  of  dualism  is  clearly  set  forth : — 

"  All  you  that  liave  come  from  near  and  far  should  now  listen  and 
hearken  to  what  I  shall  proclaim.  !Now  the  wise  have  manifested  this 
universe  as  a  duality.  Let  not  the  mischief-maker  destroy  the  second 
life  since  the  wicked  chooses  with  his  tongue  the  pernicious  doctrine." 
"This  duality,"  says  Hang,  "is  threefold,  and  refers  to  1,  the  two  prin- 
cipal spirits ;  2,  the  two  lives,  viz.  this  life  and  the  life  hereafter ;  3,  the 
two  wisdoms,  viz.  the  knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  experience,  and 
the  inborn  celestial  wisdom." 

"  I  will  proclaim  the  two  primeval  spirits  of  the  world." 

"  I  will  proclaim  the  primeval  thought  of  this  life." 

"  I  will  proclaim  the  best  in  this  life." 

"All  that  have  been  living,  and  will  be  living  subsist  by  means  of  his 
bounty  only.  The  soul  of  the  pui-e  attains  to  immortality,  but  that  of  the 
wicked  man  has  to  undergo  everlasting  punishment  Such  is  the  rule  of 
Omiuzd,  whose  creatures  we  are." 

M.  Haug  sums  up  the  doctrines  of  this  discourse,  which  he  regards  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed :  Everywhere  in  the  world  a 
duality  is  to  be  perceived,  such  as  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  light  and 
the  darkness,  matter  and  spirit,  the  life  here,  and  the  life  hereafter,  human 
wisdom  and  divine  wisdom.  In  the  universe  are  two  spirits  at  work,  they 
cause  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  and  all  the  conflicts  in  the 
World,  which  will  end  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good  principle.  The 
jirinciiial  duty  of  man  in  this  life  is  to  obey  the  word  and  commandments 
of  God.  Disobedience  is  punished  by  the  death  of  the  sinner.  Ormuzd 
created  the  Idea  of  the  Good ;  this  Idea  produced  the  Good  Mind,  the 
Divine  Spirit  working  in  man  and  nature,  insjuring  devotion,  the  obedient 
heart  The  Divine  Spirit  cannot  be  resisted.  Those  who  obey  the  word 
of  (jod  will  be  free  from  all  defects  and  will  be  immortal— the  good  are 
saved,  the  wicked  punished. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Zend  Avesta  itself,  the  Persian  Bible,  we  find  that  it 
(»I>ens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  sixteen  regions  by  the  good 
j)ower,  together  with  the  sixteen  evils  created  by  the  evil  one,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  places.  The  first  chapter  begins  sometliing  as  follows, 
Persian  names  and  titles  lx*ing  jMirtly  omitted  : — 

"  Ormuzd  si)ake  to  the  holy  Zoroaster  :  I  created  a  place,  a  creation  of 

'  delight ;  the  first  and  best  of  regions  and  places  I  created.     Then  the  evil 

one,  who  is  full  of  death,  created  an  opiK)siti«m  to  the  same :  A  great  ser- 

ix»nt  and  winter.     Ten  winter  mtmths  are  there ;  two  summer  montlis. 

And  these  are  cold  as  to  the  water,  cold  as  to  tlie  earth,  cold  as  to  the 
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tieeflL  After  this,  to  the  miildle  of  the  earth,  then  to  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  comes  the  winter ;  then  coiues  the  worst  evil. 

"The  second  and  best  of  n^^'ions  and  places  liave  I  createtl. 

"Then  the  evil  one,  who  is  full  of  dt-ath,  creatiMi  an  opitosition  to  the 
nine :  A  wasp,  whi«:h  is  very  death  to  the  cattle  and  the  fields. 

"The  third  and  l^est  of  regions  and  plact»s  I  creatt»d. 

"Then  he  who  is  full  of  death  created  an  opposition  to  the  same :  Evil 
thon^hts. 

"The  fourth  and  \)f:si  of  regions  and  places  have  I  created. 

"  Then  the  evil  sjiirit,  who  is  f idl  of  death,  created  an  opposition  to 
the  same :  Devourin;;  beasts." 
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The  sixteen  regions  thus  created  give  to  ns  a  most  important  geo- 
graphical record  of  the  countries  known  to  the  early  Iranians,  Balkh, 
Merv,  Herat,  Cabul,  ^'c.  The  account  goes  on  with  the  entire  sixteen. 
In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seveiitli,  and  eighth  countries,  "  the  be<«t  of  regions  and 
places,"  the  evil  one  in  opi)osition  placed  unbelief,  slothf ulness,  and  poverty, 
evil  defilement,  wicked  inexpiable  dee<ls,  Ike,  The  remaining  eight  are 
▼ery  similar :  on  the  one  hand,  the  best  of  regions  and  plices,  the  fair, 
the  beautiful,  full  of  pasture  grounds  ;  on  the  other,  wickeil  signs,  wicke<l 
deeds,  wicke<l  tokens.  The  chapter  closes  with  the  words :  "  There  are 
also  other  regions,  places,  plains,  and  lands." 

The  second  chapter  descril>es  the  enlargement  of  the  world.  "The 
Heavenly,  the  Holy  Creator  of  the  corporeal  worKl,  the  I^l^e  "  orders  the 
angel,  the  Shining,  fintt  to  make  an  enclosure  — 
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Thither  bring  thou  the  seed  of  all  men  and  women,  who  are  on  this 
earth,  the  laigest  and  most  beautiful.  Tliither  bring  the  seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  which  in  this  earth  are  the  tallest  and  sweetest  smelling. 
Thither  bring  the  see<ls  of  all  ftXNls,  which  on  this  earth  are  the  sweetest 
and  liest  smelling.     ^lake  all  these  in  pairs  and  inexhaustible. 

"  Let  there  not  be  there  strife  or  vexation  ;  no  aversion  ;  no  enmity ; 
no  beggary,  no  sickness ;  no  teeth  excc(?ding  the  due  proportion ;  no 
stature  exceeding  the  due  [irojwrtion  of  the  Ixxly ;  no  other  tokens,  which 
are  the  tokens  of  the  evil  one  which  he  hath  made  :" 

"  Every  forty  years  two  human  beings  arc  bom,  of  every  two  human 
beings  a  |tair,  one  male  and  one  female  child.  Creator  of  the  corporeal 
world.  Pure  One." 

"Of  a  single  kind  and  course  are  seen  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun." 

**  Creator  of  the  C'»ifi<»real  world.  Pure  One." 

"These  have  for  one  day  what  is  a  year,"  &c.,  See, 

In  a  later  lx)ok,  Ix-longing  to  the  same  sacred  series,  the  work  of  creation 
is  again  descriWd  more  conipletely  and  in  an  altered  form,  slightly  re- 
S(»nibling  that  given  in  Genesis. 

The  worM  of  spirit  is  complete,  the  material  world  is  not  yet.  In 
oriental  n»ligions  the  <:reation  «»f  spirit  precedes  that  of  nuitter.  C<xl  then 
ereates  the  universe  from  nothing,  that  His  jwwer  may  apjx^ar.    The  work 
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of  creation  is  divided  into  six  periods,  and  the  earth  thus  made  shall 
exist  12,000  years.  The  six  periods  are  thus  divided: — I.  "In  forty 
days,"  says  Ormuzd,  ^'  aided  by  good  spirits  (the  Anishaspands)  made  I 
the  heavens.  2.  In  sixty  days  made  I  the  water.  3.  In  seventy-five, 
the  earth.  4.  In  thirty,  its  trees.  5.  In  twenty,  its  animals.  6.  In 
seventy-five  made  I  man."  The  work  of  creation  here  occupies  365  days, 
or  one  year ;  to  each  of  the  six  divisions  the  Parsees  appoint  festivals. 
The  world  will  last  12,000  years ;  the  first  3000  is  the  reign  of  the  Good 
Principle ;  the  second  3000  that  of  the  Good  and  the  Bad  Principles 
together ;  while,  at  the  last,  the  triumph  of  the  Good  is  assured. 

Being  now  familiar  with  Parsee  cosmogony,  we  turn  to  Parsee  Ethics. 
It  ifi  generally  conceded  that  the  motives  of  men  actuating  virtuous  con- 
duct may  be  reduced  to  four :  fear,  self-interest,  love,  and  duty.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  according  to  the  age  of  a  society,  or  of  an  individual,  one 
or  the  other  of  these  motives  will  predominate  ;  infancy  is  specially  in- 
fluenced by  fear,  mature  age  by  the  sense  of  duty.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Persia  exhibits  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  Orient, 
ever  regarded  as  the  infant  of  the  human  race.  The  sword  of  Ormuzd  is 
grand  and  terrible ;  the  Parsee  bows  his  head  before  a  jealous  God ;  he 
fears  his  GU)d*s  reprobation ;  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  incessant,  the  sacred 
fire  must  ever  be  supplied  with  wood,  with  oil,  with  perfumes.  We  find, 
however,  striking  exceptions,  at  least  in  theory.  The  origin  of  the  maxim 
of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  that  it  is  better  to  plough  than  to  pray,  arose 
among  the  Persians.  And  again,  "  I  care  not  for  my  body,  nor  yet  for 
my  soul,  I  sacrifice  to  the  law,"  exclaims  a  devout  Parsee. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  moral  sayings  found  in  the  Creed  of 
Zoroaster : — 

"  Never  lie  ;  it  is  infamous,  even  when  falsehood  may  be  useful" 

"  We  ought  not  to  become  answerable  for  others,  for  we  can  hanlly  be 
answerable  for  ourselves." 

"  True  happiness  consists  in  a  competence  of  this  world's  goods,  health, 
and  the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience." 

"  To  be  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  the  most 
dangerous  disease  of  the  souL" 

"  He  who  sows  the  ground,  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater 
stock  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  gain  by  the  repetition  of  ten  thousand 
prayers." 

Virtue,  finally,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word — the  essence  of  all — 
"  Tliere  are  three  niles  of  life,  saitli  the  law ;  purity  of  thought,  purity  of 
word,  purity  of  action." 
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flIXTH  CEXTCBT   B.C 

CniSESE  ETHICS. 


f''i»n:'ni:n  In  thf:  Tjitiniied  name  of  the  philosopher  and  historian  Kong- 
/ii  tw:,  wiciwi  ri>"Ml  iiifliu;iice  has  held  an  uninterrupted  sKay  over  the 
CUiii'"-:  (c:',j,|t;  for  morft  than  2000  years.  He  was  bom,  according  to 
ItaiiiU'tii,  -iTi\  It.','.,  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Loo,  now  in  the  province  of 
MiMiUiii'/_.  .\f'mt  aiitlioritiiA  ajjrce  in  a  number  of  details  relating  to  his 
cnfly  hf",  .iiid  itti\ain\iv:ni  Rmiiloynicnt,  but  the  reverence  in  which  be  is 
h'^Id  by  bin  '''.<intry((i>;n  baa  embroidered  the  facta  with  a  drapery  of  fiction 
ti'it  ifi»y  l/<«jKinil';  aft-rr  «ii':h  a  Iiipseof  time.  Such,  for  instance,  aa  that 
U-  Will  n  d'M'ii'Ianl  of  the  KiiirHT-.t  Hoan;;-ti,  who  reigned  2600  years 
Ij-f'.f  tti''  *  ')iri"t.i.i(i  "Til,  Tni'Iili"n  iwys  tliat  he  was  married  at  ninet«i-n, 
iiii'l  Ik-I'I  II  |-."iii'i(i  )iH  <IiMiri.i  iii.HiM;ct(ir  of  agriculture.  He  sbowcd  sm-h 
unw-riUd  |y■^\  .tii'l  b'.iii-Hy  in  f.iltilliiig  the  duties  of  his  new  office  that 
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the  whole  district  bej^n  to  show  its  effects.  "  Neglected  fields,"  says  the 
tradition,  "  were  again  cultivated,  and  idleness  and  misery  gave  place  to 
labour  and  abundance."  His  renown  had  already  begun  to  spread  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  natal  kingdom  when  an  event  occurred,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  after  life.  His 
mother  died ;  Confucius  had  already  become  an  ardent  student  of  the 
religious  rites  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  older  period  in  Chinese  history, 
then  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  so  strongly  affected 
him  that  he  determined  to  revive  them.  He  resigned  his  office,  and 
lived  in  retirement  for  three  years,  mourning  his  loss,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  custom.  This  act  of  filial  piety  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  evidently  led  to  the  restoration  of  ancient 
funeral  rites  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  a  restoration  which  has  been 
luore  or  less  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Chinese  nation  up  to  the 
present  day. 

Confucius  believed  that  the  ancient  usages  and  moral  doctrines  of 
the  Chinese  nation  contained  the  germ  of  all  social  and  political  virtues, 
and  "he  longed  to  establish  a  school,  educate  disciples,  and  publish 
books  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  his  opinions,  and  regenerating  his 
countrymen." 

In  his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  put  this  plan  into  execution.  His 
fame  rapidly  spread,  admirers  and  scholars  increased.  He  travelled  over 
China  to  obtain  converts  to  his  revived  moral  philosophy,  and  to  study  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  His  reputation  having  preceded  him, 
he  was  well  received  wherever  he  went.  His  journey,  he  says,  was 
"  honourable,  but  sterile ;"  for,  while  nearly  all  admitted  the  justice  of 
his  principles,  few  had  the  courage  to  practise  them.  His  school  of 
philosophy,  in  fact,  though  it  counted  many  influential  adherents,  was 
not  fairly  established  until  the  third  century  after  his  death.  On  return- 
ing to  his  native  place  after  his  wanderings,  he  turned  his  house  into  a 
school  to  receive  his  disciples,  who  consisted  of  young  men  of  all  stations 
in  life,  but  more  especially  men  of  letters,  mandarins,  and  government 
officers.  He  was  finally  appointed  governor  of  the  state  of  Loo.  He 
improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  took  a  special  interest  in  the  poorer 
classes,  their  taxes  and  the  manner  of  collecting  them,  regarding  the 
agricultural  classes  as  the  source  of  all  riches  and  prosperity,  and  as 
deserving  of  the  special  cares  of  the  legislature.  The  success  of  his 
system  provoked  the  jealousy  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  j  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Confucius,  and,  finally  compelled 
to  retire  from  office,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  province  of  Wei,  where  he 
lived  an  exile.  Followed  by  numerous  disciples,  however,  he  continued 
the  propagation  of  his  moral  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after 
eleven  years'  absence,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  spent  the 
remaining  yeara  of  his  life  in  completing  his  works.     He  died  479  B.C., 
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in  his  seventy- second  year,  ten  years  before  Socrates  was  bom.  His  wife 
and  only  son  were  already  dead,  but  a  ^andsou  has  transmitted  the 
family  down  to  the  present  day.  His  descendants  form  a  distinct  class 
in  China,  the  city  of  Kio  foo-hien,  wliere  he  is  buried,  being  inhabited 
chiefly  by  them.  In  1871  there  were  eleven  hundred  males  living  there 
who  bore  his  name,  most  of  them  being  of  the  sixty-fourth  generation. 
The  finest  temple  in  China  occupies  the  site  of  his  residence.  The 
statue  of  Confucius  within  it  represents  him  us  a  tall  man  of  imposing 
jiresence,  with  a  larg(;  head. 

Tlie  literature  of  China  is  divided  into  four  classes,  canonical,  historic, 
inBtructive,  and  amusing.  The  five  canonical,  or  classical  works,  called 
the  "King,"  contain  the  most  ancient  examples  of  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  and  law,  in  existence.  They  were  collected  and  revised  by 
Confucius,  aided  by  his  disciples,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with 
scarcely  any  alteration.  The  Shoo-king,  or  Book  of  Records,  a  vast 
political,  moral,  and  philosophic  history  of  China,  Ixjgins  with  the  reign 
of  Hoang-ti,  2637  rc,  and  includes  a  multitude  of  documents  relating  to 
the  four  early  dynasties  of  China.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  of  social 
economy  as  well.  Another  volume  of  the  King  is  a  history  of  a  special 
province  of  China  from  the  year  770  b.c.  The  Hsiao-king  is  famous  for 
its  dialogue  on  filial  piety. 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  published  in  three  volumes,  called  the 
8boo.  The  first  teachee  the  art  of  governing  the  people  with  wisdom  ; 
the  second,  how  to  avoid  extremes  in  life  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  and 
virtue ;  the  third,  "  The  Oreat  Leaniing,"  is  a  series  of  dialogues  betwet^n 
Confucius  and  his  disciples,  on  moral  and  social  subjects. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books  is  shown  in 

the  following  table :  — 

The  Five  Kino. 

1.  "Changes:"  Chinese  Cosmology. 

2.  Histories  :  Reconls  of  ejirly  Chinese  dynasties. 

3.  ( )de8  :  Patriotic  and  moral  songs. 

4.  Ceremonials  :  Manners  and  customs  ;  code  of  etiquette. 

5.  Annals :  History  of  Loo,  the  native  province  of  Confucius. 

The  Four  Shoo. 
\Bookii  of  the  Four  Philosophers.] 

1.  Table-talk:  Sayings  of  Confucius. 

2.  The  Great  Learning.     By  a  disciple  of  Confucius. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.     By  the  grandson  of  Confucius, 

4.  The  Works  of  Mencius. 

"  The  old  Chinese  worsliip  is  described  as  a  worship  of  spirits  with  a 
fetish  tendency,  combined  into  a  system  before  it  was  possible  for  a 
uiytholc»gy  to  develop  out  of  it.  The  spirits  (Shin)  are  dividtul  into 
heav«*nly,  earthly,  and  human.  Heaven  {Thlan)  is  called  the  supreme 
eniiH?n>r.  He  has  innumerable  spirits  beneath  him,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  constellations.     The  spirit  of  the  earth   is  female ;   to  her 
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l>elong  the  spirits  of  mountains,  streams,  ^c.  All  spirits  in  their  inter- 
course with  men  esteem  moral  qualities  above  everything  else.  The 
doctrine  of  continued  existence  after  death,  among  the  Chinese,  entirely 
accords  with  that  of  tlie  Nature-pcoplcvS.  Man  has  two  souls,  one  of 
which  ascends  into  heaven  after  death,  the  other  into  the  earth.  There 
is  no  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  there  is  no  priestly 
caste." — TiELE. 

So  domestic  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  that  their  ancestral  rites  are 
simply  an  extension  of  their  home  associations ;  and  this  is  so  effected 
that  the  grave  has  lost  its  terror,  and  the  tomb  is  dedicated  to  joy.  The 
symbolic  tablet  brings  closer  intimacy  with  the  unseen  than  the  grave. 
Tlie  Ancestral  Temple  is  the  centre  of  family  union,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  wealth ;  the  Ancestral  Hall  is  the  open  conscience  of  the 
jieople,  where  duties  are  laid  bare.  Here  is  the  family  sanctuary  ;  here 
the  youth  assumes  his  virile  cap ;  here  marriages  are  celebrated,  and 
betrothals  are  announced,  &c. 

The  forms  of  tablet  for  fatlier  and  mother  do  not  differ.  This  filiid 
piety  of  the  living  would  fain  establish  a  real  union  with  the  dead.  Such 
invocations  as  the  following  are  common  :  **  Tiiy  body  is  laid  in  the  grave, 
but  thy  spirit  dwells  in  this  temple  of  our  home.  We  beseech  thee, 
honoured  one,  to  free  thyself  from  thy  former  body,  and  abide  in  this 
tablet  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

The  school  of  Confucius  is  semi -political,  semi-philosophical,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  civilization.  It  is  not  speculative,  but  a 
practical  system  ;  makes  no  pretence  of  explaining  the  origin  of  things, 
but  aims  to  teach  social  economy,  chiefly  by  moral  precepts.  The 
mythical,  miraculous,  and  ideal  have  no  place  in  his  philosophy ;  it  is 
simple  rationalism,  founding  progress  on  an  increase  of  population,  and 
improvement  in  national  well-being.  No  founder  of  any  religion  can 
boast  of  greater  success  than  Confucius,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  he  did  not 
originate  a  religious  creed  ;  he  built  up  a  moral  philosophy  based  on  the 
material  wants  and  tendencies  of  the  human  race,  making  all  real  advance 
to  consist  in  self-knowledge. 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see,"  says  Clarke,  "  it  is  the  influence  of  Confucius 
which  has  maintained,  though  probably  not  originated,  in  China  that 
pr«»found  reverence  for  parents,  that  strong  family  affection,  that  love  of 
order,  tliat  regard  for  knowledge  and  deference  for  literary  men,  which 
are  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  the  Chinese  institutions.  His 
minute  and  pnctical  system  of  morals,  studied  as  it  is  by  all  the  learned, 
and  constituting  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  the  principle  of  government 
in  China,  has  exerted  and  exerts  an  influence  on  that  innumerable  people 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  which  makes  us  admire  the  power 
which  can  emanate  from  a  single  souL 

"  To  exert  such  an  influence  requires  greatness.  If  the  tree  is  to  Ije 
known  by  its  fruits,  Confucius  must  have  been  one  of  the  master  minds 
of  our  race." 
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four  marks  of  beauty,"  says  the  native  description ;  "  his  hair  was  curly 
and  of  deep  black,  the  forehead  broad  and  smooth,  the  eyelashes  like 
those  of  a  heifer,  the  eyes  jet  black.  His  eyebrows  were  arched  like  the 
rainl>ow,  his  eyes  ribbed  like  the  leaf  of  the  lotus/'  a  perfect  nose,  regular 
cheeks,  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  &c.,  &c.  All  the  later  images  agree  in 
the  soft  feminine  forms ;  there  is  an  air  of  great  serenity,  something  of 
the  sphinx  in  the  expression,  while  the  monstrous  appendages  in  the  ears 
reveal  the  idoL  Many  of  the  Buddlias  bear  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
Venus  of  the  Greeks. 

The  term  Buddha  in  Sanskrit  signifies  the  wise,  the  enlightened,  and 
is  applied  in  the  East,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  our  word  saint,  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  lived  saintly  lives,  undergoing  the  severest  penances, 
l^enetrating  by  divine  contemplation  to  the  highest  truth,  teaching  to  their 
fellows  the  law  by  which  men  can  be  saved,  and  who  arrived  at  last  at 
what  is  regarded  by  Buddhists  as  the  highcvst  goal,  the  Nirvana, 
heaven,  rest,  eternal  sleep.  The  chief  Buddha,  founder  of  the  faith,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  his  appearance  to  have 
signaUed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  East.  The  Hindu  state  had  reached 
its  aiK)gee,  and  was  ready  for  the  revolution  which  began  its  decline. 
This  revolution  was  a  change  from  aristocratic  sentiment  and  religion  to 
democratic  sentiment  and  religion.  Brahmanism  was  the  religion  of  the 
Brahman  twice-born  castes;  Buddhism  was  the  religion  of  all.  Two  thousand 
years  before  Francis  d'Assi-i,  Buddha  estiiblished  the  mendicant  order. 
A  bsolute  poverty,  perpetual  celibacy,  a  total  renunciation  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  a  life  in  monasteries,  such  was  the  foundation  which  he  laid. 

The  legend  of  Buddlia  is  the  story  of  the  son  of  a  king  who  voluntarily 
became  a  beggar.     Here  is  the  record  of  his  conversion : — 

One  day,  starting  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  he  met  upon  the  way  an  aged  man,  broken,  decrepit,  covered 
with  wrinkles.  The  young  prince  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  this.  "Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "in  every  creature  youth  is 
overcome  by  age :  your  father,  your  mother,  will  come  to  the  same  state. 
There  is  no  other  end  for  living  beings."  The  young  man  turned  back 
his  horse.  "  I,  the  future  prey  of  old  age :  what  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure  and  joy  ] " 

Another  day  he  saw  a  man  sick  with  fever,  and  at  another  time  he  saw 
a  corpse.  When  he  learned  that  these  two,  disease  and  death,  were  the 
common  lot,  he  fell  into  deep  sadness  FinaUy  he  met  an  ascetic.  "  This 
man,"  he  was  told,  **  has  renounced  all  pleasures  and  desires,  he  has  con- 
(piered  himself."  On  this  the  resolution  of  the  future  Buddha  was  taken. 
He  became  an  ascetic,  a  mendicant ;  he  conquered  the  demon,  love  of 
ease,  fear,  ambition,  anger,  self-praise,  love  of  fame,  all  human  desires  and 
passions.  He  made  disciples,  brought  together  other  ascetics,  founded 
monasteries,  preached,  originated  a  new  faith. 
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He  saw  men  divided  into  three  clissejs :  the  hopelessly  bad  ;  the 
strictly  virtuous ;  the  wavering ;  the  third  he  will  try  to  redeem. 

When  he  took  up  his  mission,  India  was  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of 
little  kingdoms  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  series  of  petty  wars  between 
adjoining  states.  Each  community  was  still  further  subdivided  by  its 
soci'd  laws  and  occupations  into  rigid  class-distinctions.  The  people,  with 
nothing  to  hope  for  in  this  life,  s^mght  consc'lation  in  the  superstitious 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souL«,  being  completely  under  the  dominion 
of  their  priests,  who  taught  them  to  prepare  for  a  h  tppier  state  of  exis- 
tence in  some  other  form  by  a  system  of  liberal  payments  to  the  priesthood 
during  this  life. 

Buddhism  was  not  so  much  a  revolution  in  existing  beliefs,  as  a  new 
deiNirture  from  the  method  of  following  them.     Breaking  away  fn»m  esta- 
blished usage,  Buddha  proclaimed  a  universal  brotherhood,  one  that  in 
theory  permitted  distinctions  of  caste,  but  in  practice  assumed  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  men.     Salvation  came  to  all  through  self-denial  and  charity. 
It  was  this  doctrine  of  e4|uality  which  gave  Buddhism  so  strong  a  hold  on 
the  caste-ridden  people  of  India.     Under  the  Bndinians  it  was  the  priest 
who  was  the  active  agent  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  happier  state. 
Buddha  proclaimed  that  every  man  s  salvation  depended   on  himself. 
Purity  of  conduct,  faithfully  and  persistently  practised,  was  sufficient  to 
raise  every  one  to  the  highest  state  of  bliss — the  Xin-ana.     Buddhism 
assures  us  that  everything  material  is  subject  to  dissolution,  and  the  only 
escape  from  this  changeability  of  matter  is  to  free  the  soul  from  the  passions 
and  frailties  of  the  body,  by  severe  self-denial  and  the  constant  practice 
of  charity  in  the  widest  sense  towards  all  men  and  animals.     So  long  as 
any  leaven  of  the  old  wicked  nature  remains,  the  soul  is  shifted  al)out  by 
transmigration  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  and  cannot  escai>e 
material  existence  in  some  form,  a  degraded  being  or  an  animal ;  but 
when  the  evil  has  been  wholly  purged  out  by  a  long  course  of  self-denial, 
the  soul  is  set  free  from  all  tmion  with  the  material  world,  and  assumes 
a  condition  of  unchangeability  that  may  almost  be  described  as  non- 
existence ;  for  the  term  which  expresses  this  state.  Nirvana,  means  the 
annihilation  of  all  thought  and  feeling,  a  state  of  eternal  rest — nir  express- 
ing negation,  and  the  root  ra,  to  breathe,  so  that  the  word  signifies  to  be 
blown  out  like  a  candle,  or  lifelessness.     The  Buddhist  heaven  is,  in  fact, 
divided  into  wjveral  regions,  rising  one  above  the  other,  each  more  ethereal. 
1.  Sj>ace  unlimited,  where  life  endures  twenty  thousand  ages.     2.  That 
of  wisdom  unlimited,  where  life  lasts  forty  thousand  ages.     3.  That  where 
there  is  abs4ilut<dy  nothing  ;  life  hero  lasts  sixty  thousand  ages.     4.  That 
where  tliere  is  neitiier  thought  nor  non- thought,  nothing  without  even 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing ;  life  endures  eighty  thousand  ages, 
and   iK'yond  tliis,  Nirvana,  itnre  nothing — extinction   complete.     This 
scale  of  regions  indicates  the  progressive  purification  required  to  attain 
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the  end.  **  Buddha  himself  was  so  penetrated  and  overcome  with  the 
feeling  of  the  infinite,  that  he  was  lost  to  a  sense  of  the  world  of  the  seen. 
*  All  is  perishahle,  all  is  miserable,  all  is  void/  are  the  words  continually 
on  his  lii)8." 

Tlie  Buddhist  Cosinos  teaches  that  worlds  are  bom  and  die  in  endless 
cycles  having  no  beginning,  no  end  ;  the  essential  conditions  of  being  are 
thought,  vitality,  and  space  ;  the  physical  elements  are  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air;  the  attributes  of  matter  are  form,  sound,  mbstance,  &c.  ;  the 
qualities  of  living  bodies  are  elasticity,  power  of  aggregation  and  adapta- 
tion, duration,  decay,  change. 

Its  Psycliology  enumerates  six  senses,  considering  memory  as  the  sixth. 
Six  classes  of  Abstract  Ideas,  corresponding  with  the  six  senses,  and  fifty 
tendencies  or  faculties,  such  as  attention,  indifference,  thought,  reflection, 
memory,  joy,  envy,  pity,  love  and  hate,  fear  and  rashnccis,  doubt,  faith, 
and  delusion,  &c. 

Its  three  main  theories  are,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  common  to 
Brahman  ism ;  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana ;  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
The  cause  or  antecedent  of  the  two  great  evils  of  the  world,  old  age 
and  death,  is  sought  and  found  to  be  in  birth  ;  the  cause  of  birth  is 
previous  existence,  the  cause  of  previous  existence  is  attachment,  and  of 
this  attachment,  thirst,  and  this  is  traced  to  sensation,  and  sensation  is 
the  result  of  the  six  senses.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  six  senses? — name 
and  form,  Namanipa ;  and  the  cause  of  Namani pa?— consciousness ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  ? — concepts,  imagination,  the  mirror,  illusion ;  and  the 
cause  of  illusion? — primitive  ignorance,  the  root  of  all— the  original  link 
from  which  is  forged  the  entire  chain. 

Its  creed  is  summed  up  in  a  formula  called  the  Four  Great  Truths. 
1.  Misery  always  accompanies  existence.  2.  All  modes  of  existence, 
whether  of  men  or  animals,  in  earth  or  heaven,  are  the  result  of  passion 
or  desire.  3.  There  is  no  escape  from  existence  except  by  the  destruction 
of  desire.  4.  This  can  be  done  by  following  the  Four  Paths  which  lead 
to  Kirvana.  The  first  path,  or  stage,  is  the  awakening  of  the  soul  to  the 
truth  that  pain  and  sorrow  belong  to  all  existence.  In  the  second  stage 
the  penitent  purifies  himself  from  all  vicious  desires,  revengeful  feelings, 
and  delusion.  In  the  third  he  becomes  free  from  all  evil  passions,  of 
ignorance,  doubt,  heresy,  vexation,  and  unkindliness ;  and  in  the  fourth 
he  reaches  the  highest  stage,  where  the  soul  is  free  from  eartlily  desires 
and  passions — a  stage  above  purity,  justice,  and  even  faith  itself,  described 
by  Buddha  as  tlie  condition  of  universal  charity.  Nirvana  is  now  within 
the  grasp  of  the  saintly  penitent,  and  after  this  short  life  on  earth  he 
Ix^comes  free  from  all  material  existence,  and  enters  the  final  state  of  rest^ 
Nirvana. 

The  following  are  its  general  precepts,  or  rules  of  living : 
1.  One  should  not  destroy  life. 
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2.  One  sliould  not  steal. 

3.  One  should  abstain  from  impurity. 

4.  One  should  not  lie. 

5.  One  should  abstain  fi-oin  intoxicating  drinks. 
G.  One  should  not  eat  at  forbidden  time^. 

7.  One  should  abstain  from  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  stage  plays. 

8.  One  should  not  use  garlands,  stents,  or  ornaments. 

9.  One  should  not  use  a  high  or  broad  bed. 
10.  One  should  not  receive  gold  or  silver. 

These  are  the  Buddhist  "Ten  CommandmenUi."  The  first  five, 
prohibitions  to  kill,  steal,  commit  adultery,  tell  folsehoodK,  and  drink, 
apply  to  all  Buddhists,  while  the  last  five,  the  austerities,  to  eat  no  animal 
food,  or  after  midday,  to  absUiin  from  use  of  ornaments,  money,  a  bed, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  dancing,  apply  only  to  those  who  take  the  vows  of 
a  religious  life.  A  saint  was  allowed  to  possess  but  eight  things  —  three 
clothsi  serving  as  a  garment^  a  girdle,  a  begging  bowl,  a  strainer,  needle, 
and  razor. 

The  cardinal  tirtues^  according  to  this  system,  are  six — Cliarity  and 
Purity,  Patience  and  Courage,  Contemplation  and  Knowledge.  Tlie  vices 
are  Pride,  Sensuality,  Hatred,  Doubt,  Love  of  Life  on  Earth,  Desire  for 
Life  in  Heaven.  Its  duties  are :  Those  of  parents  to  children  :  To  train 
them  in  virtue,  have  them  taught  the  arts  and  sciences,  provide  them 
with  wives  and  husbands,  give  them  their  inheritance.  Those  of  children 
to  parents :  To  guard  their  property,  support  them  in  old  age,  honour 
their  memory.  Those  of  husband  to  wife  :  To  treat  her  with  kindness, 
bo  faithful,  cause  her  to  be  honoured  by  others,  give  her  suitable  orna- 
ments and  clothes.  Those  of  wife  to  husband :  To  be  ha«tpitable  to  his 
friends,  be  chaste,  be  a  thrifty  housekeeper.  Those  towards  friends  and 
companions :  Promoting  their  interests,  giving  them  presents,  treating 
tliem  iis  ecpials.  Their  duties  in  return :  Adhesion  in  misfortune,  offering 
a  refuge  in  time  of  danger,  guarding  property,  showing  kindness  to  family. 
Lilnsrality,  courtesy,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  this  is  the  "lynch-pin  of 
the  moral  chariot." 

lis  form  0/  prayer : — 

"Tliere  are  five  prinoipol  kinds  of  meditation,  which  in  Buddhism  takes 
the  place  of  piiiyer.  The  first  is  a  meditation  on  Love,  in  which  the 
monk  thinks  of  all  beings  and  longs  for  happiness  for  Cjich.  Firstly 
thinkin;;  how  happy  lie  himself  could  be  if  free  fmm  all  sorrow,  anger, 
and  evil  desire,  he  is  then  to  wish  for  the  same  happiness  for  others,  and, 
hiwtl}',  to  long  for  the  welfare  of  his  foes.  Kememliering  their  gcMnl 
actions  only,  and  that  in  some  fonner  birth  his  enemy  may  have  Ix^en  his 
father  or  his  friend,  he  must  endt*avour  in  all  earnest iiess  and  truth  to 
desin^  for  him  all  the  good  lie  would  seek  for  himself. 

"The  wcoml  mtiditation  is  called  meditation  on  Pity,  in  which  the 
mendicant  is  to  think  of  all  beings  in  distress,  to  realize  as  far  as  he  can 
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their  unbappy  state,  and  thus  awaken  the  sentiments  of  pity  and  sorrow 
over  the  sorrows  of  others. 

"The  third  is  the  meditation  on  Joy,  the  converse  of  the  last,  in  whirh 
he  is  to  think  on  the  gladness  and  prosperity  of  others,  and  to  rejoice  in 
their  joy. 

"The  fourth  is  the  meditation  on  Impuritt,  in  which  the  mendicant 
thinks  of  the  vilcnoss  of  the  body,  and  of  the  liorrors  of  disease  and 
corruption ;  how  it  passes  away  like  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  how,  by  the 
continued  repetition  of  birth  and  death,  mortals  become  subject  to  con- 
tinual sorrow. 

"The  fifth  is  the  meditation  on  Serenity,  wherein  the  mendicant 
thinks  of  all  thin<;s  that  worldly  men  hold  j:ood  or  bad ;  power  and 
oppression,  love  and  hate,  riches  and  want,  fame  and  contempt,  youth  and 
beauty,  decrepitude  and  disease,  and  regards  tliciu  all  with  fixed  indif- 
ference, with  utter  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind." 

lU  Dihle,  or  sacred  Code,  is  the  Tri-pitalca,  i.e.  the  three  baskets,  the 
first  part  containing  doctrines  or  practical  discourses  of  the  Buddha  — 
poems,  legends,  folk-lore ;  the  second  the  discipline  of  the  order ;  the 
third  a  system  of  metaphysics,  "  On  the  elements,"  "  The  pairs,"  the 
causes  of  existence,  &c.  Its  Holy  Lahd  embraces  the  provinces  of 
Magadlia  and  Sravasti,  lying  upon  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  midway 
between  Delhi  and  Calcutta. 

Its  chief  diacipUne,  by  which  here  below  the  most  perfect  happiness 
possible  is  attained,  is  contemplation  or  ecstasy,  the  different  stages  of 
which  are  thus  defined.  The  first  stage  is  an  inward  sense  of  happiness, 
1)om  in  the  soul  of  the  ascetic,  when  he  suddenly  finds  within  him  the 
power  to  distinguish  the  profound  nature  of  things;  he  judges  and 
reasons  still,  but  is  freed  from  conditions  of  sin.  The  contemplation  of 
Nir\'ana,  for  which  he  longs,  throws  him  into  an  ecstasy  which  permits 
him  to  ascend  to  the  second  stage.  Here  his  purity  and  freedom  from 
vice  remain  the  same,  but  judgment  and  reason  are  set  aside,  and  his 
intelligence,  now  freed  and  fixed  on  Nirvana,  experiences  interior  satis- 
f  iction,  without  judging  or  comprehending  it.  At  the  third  stage  even 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  disappear,  a  vague  sense  of  physical  well- 
being  supervenes,  the  pleasure  of  previous  happiness  is  indifferent, 
memory  still  remains,  confused  consciousness,  notwithstanding  the 
detachment  nearly  absolute  to  which  he  has  attained.  In  the  fourth  and 
final  stage  the  ascetic  no  longer  feels  this  sense  of  well-being,  for  all 
feeling,  sense,  and  knowledge,  memory  and  consciousness  are  gone,  he  has 
arrived  at  perfect  impassibility,  the  nearest  approach  on  earth  to  the  state 
of  the  blessed. 

In  addition  to  the  character  of  the  saint,  we  have  also  Buddha  in  the 
character  of  tlie  sage.  Like  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  of  the  same  century, 
he  has  told  us  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world — being 
poor,  to  be  charitable ;  being  rich  and  great,  to  be  religious ;  to  lust,  and 
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Iiauih)!  desire  ;  to  escape  destiny ;  to  be  strong  without  being  rash  ;  to 
see  an  agreeable  object  without  seeking  to  obtain  it ;  to  bear  an  insult 
without  anger;  to  be  gooil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  learned  and 
clover. 

Buddhist  d(»ctrine  in  time  became  rccognizod  as  a  State  religion  in 
some  parts  of  India.  A  system  of  d«>gmns  was  drawn  upas  an  estiiblishod 
code,  and  councils  held  to  legalize  it.  The  first  great  council  was  hehl 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Buddlia.  A  hundred  years  later  a  second  ti>ok 
place,  and  250  b.c.  occurr*»d  the  thinl  great  council  under  tlie  Eraj>eror 
Asoka,  the  Constantino  of  lUiddhism.  A  numl)er  of  hereticid  priests 
were  expelled,  scliisms  and  disorders  adjusted,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
orthodox  creed,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  nvestablished.  "  At  this 
council  the  hitherto  unwritten  creed  became  fixed,  and  the  decrees  of 
former  councils  were  modified." 

Unlike  Brahmanism,  wliich  held  foreigners  to  be  unw^orthy  of  its  holy 
influence,  Buddhism  sought  and  made  converts  in  all  lands.  Gradually 
spreading  itself  through  India  and  adjacent  countries,  it  carried  the 
elements  of  Indian  civilization  to  many  savage  triW ;  was  introduced  in 
Ceylon  shortly  after  the  thinl  council,  and  embraced  by  the  Chinese 
about  65  ac.  I^ator  it  spread  io  Japan,  Ihirmah,  Siam,  Thil^t,  Mongolia, 
and  parts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  After  a  time  tlie  religion  split  up  into 
many  sects,  dilfering  more  or  less  from  the  "  true  church."  Of  these  the 
Mahayana,  established  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  the  Yogachara, 
in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  are  the  most  importiint. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Buddhism  was  driven  out  of 
India,  "  owing  to  tlie  corruption  of  the  priesthood  and  the  superstitions 
which  had  crept  into  and  demoralized  the  faith."  In  Ceylon  exists  a 
much  purer  form  of  this  religion. 

Wherever  Buddliism  has  held  its  sway  it  has  lefl  a  cn)wd  of  temples, 
monasteries,  and  sacred  buildings  containing  relics  of  Buddha,  most  of 
which  are  now  in  ruins.  Some  fine  examples  of  their  rock  temples  exist 
at  Kllora  and  on  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta. 

Max  Miiller  estimates  the  Buddhists  of  the  present  day  to  number 
480,000,000,  about  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
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A.D.  570*31 
REUGION  OF  THE  ARABLAXS. 


TiiADiTtO!!  sajs  that  Maliomet  was  an  lelimaelito,  the  deeModont  of 
Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Uagar.  It  waa  to  ALmliam  tlie  patriarch, 
founder  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Monotheism,  that  be  looked  as  his 
Rpirituol  father ;  it  was  this  Hebrew  idea  of  the  one  God  which  he  Rave 
to  his  countrymetL  To  learn  that  "  the  uuiverse  is  one,  that  oue  govern- 
tnent,  one  system,  oue  idea,  one  will,  orders  tlte  whole,"  is,  for  a  man  or  » 
iLition,  a  great  awakening. 

Let  us  trace  in  brief  the  cnrccr  of  the  great  lIcdi.TVHl  prophet.  Ho 
came  fruui  one  of  the  noblest  tribes  of  Mecca,  tlie  sacred  city  and  centra 
of  Arabian  commerce.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  cjtrly  age,  ho  wu  Toari'il 
by  an  uncle,  whoso  flocks  lio  tended  ;  married  ut  Iwcnty-fivo  to  «  rirh 
widow,  he  led  fur  fifteen  yeara  a  life  of  retirement  and  euutouiiilution,  at 
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the  end  of  which  time  the  idea  of  his  mission  became  fairly  developed 
m  liis  mind.  He  began  to  preach—  made  a  few  converts ;  the  little 
handful  of  men  and  women  were  persecuted.  On  the  deuth  of  the 
prophet's  wife  they  emigrated  to  a  rival  town,  Medina,  where  they 
settled,  building  a  place  of  worship  with  their  dwellings  round  it.  This 
was  the  great  movement,  the  eniigrutiun  (Ilegira),  and  the  year  622  is 
the  date  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Arabian  nation.  They  now  begsm 
retaliating  upon  their  persecutors  by  plundering  their  caravans.  A 
battle  ensued,  Bedr,  a  famous  battle,  for  it  decided  the  fate  of  Islam  ; 
they  were  victorious — five  years  later  both  Medina  and  Mecca  were 
under  the  control  of  the  new  society.  Other  cities  followed ;  little  by 
little  an  army  grew  up  that  enforced  its  will  on  surroimding  trilx^s. 
"  Become  followers  of  Mahomet,  pay  us  tribute,  or  fight."  Before  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  all  Arabia  had  submitted,  and  throats  h:id  been  sent 
to  the  great  potentates  of  the  world,  the  emperors  of  Rome  and  Persia. 
Once  already  the  Arab  hordes  had  encountered  the  Roman  legions.  The 
life  and  soul  of  these  oggre^ions  was  Omar,  an  early  convert^  a  daring 
warrior,  the  "  St  Paul  of  Islam,"  the  real  hero  of  the  Crescent  Maho- 
met died,  but  the  crusade  went  on.  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt  were 
before  them — "  Koran,  tribute,  or  sword  " — Damascus  was  stormed  and 
taken,  then  Jerusalem,  then  Balbeck,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  all  Persia ; 
Islamism  nearly  overran  the  world.  It  was  checked  on  the  West  by 
Chi^rles  Martel,  and  in  the  East  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  but  it  had  won  an 
empire  like  that  of  Alexander  or  Ca»ar.  Such  was  the  life  and  work  of 
Mahomet 

In  early  times  the  tribes  were,  it  is  said,  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  they  are  now—  they  had  no  state,  were  not  a  nation  but  simply  an 
aggregation  of  families.     Ockley  thus  says  of  them : — 

*'  The  period  before  the  advent  of  Mahomet  is  called  by  the  tribes  the 
age  of  darkness  or  ignorance.  The  *  sciences '  cultivated  by  them  were 
those  of  their  genealogies ;  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  to  foretell  tlie  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  The  accomplishuients 
which  the  Arabs  valued  theiuselves  chiefly  on  were  eloquence,  a  perfect 
skill  in  their  own  tongue,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsemanship, 
and  hospitality.  The  exercise  of  arms  and  horsemanship  they  were 
obliged  to  practise  and  encourage,  by  reason  of  the  independence  of  their 
tribes,  whose  frequent  jarrings  made  war  almost  continual,  and  they 
chiefly  ended  their  disputes  in  field  battles,  it  being  a  usual  saying  amon^ 
them,  that  God  had  bestowed  four  peculiar  things  on  the  Arabs :  that 
their  turl>ans  should  be  to  them  instead  of  diadems,  their  tents  instt^ad 
of  walls  and  houses,  their  swords  instead  of  intrenchments,  and  their 
poems  instead  of  written  laws." 

Tlieir  qualities  are  thus  described :  "  Their  minds  liberal,  their  hearts 
cheerful,  their  pedigrees  pure  and  gemiine;  the  words  flow  from  their 
moutlis  like  arrows  from  a  bow,  but  milder  than  the  breezes  of  spring, 
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lan  is  pictnred  in  the  following 


and  sWBHtcr  than  honny."  Their  idoal  i 
eulnj^iiim  ;  "  He  tctu/ree  mid  liberul-,  a 
robfier." 

Such  was  the  matcrLiI  substmtuiix;  ncvertli^k'ss,  a  change  wns  pre- 
paring. During  tlie  sixth  century  the  Arabs  liad  been  gradually  ad* 
vancing  in  moral  and  political  civilization,  and  their  religious  ideas  had 
undergone  a  great  change.  Tho  decline  of  their  powerful  neighbours 
hitd  allowed  them  ta  increase  their  comuierce,  and  its  extension  gave  them 
enlarged  views  of  thcii  own  importance,  and  suggested  ideas  of  national 
unity.  It  was  the  prevalent  feeling  that  the  time  of  Arabia  had  come ; 
she  only  awaited  tlie  appearance  of  her  great  man,  and  her  groat  man 
came  ;  he  came  aa  a  theocrat,  that  is,  prophet,  sage,  and  legislator.  Wltat 
Confucius  WHS  for  the  Chinese,  Zoroaster  for  the  Persians,  Pythngonis 
and  the  Seven  Snges  for  the  Greeks,  Mosea  for  the  Hebrews,  Malnjmct 
was  fur  the  Arabians.  WLen  the  materials  are  ready,  there  arises  the 
great  man  who  puts  them  together;  tho  mass  is  organized  into  a  sysUim, 
a  code,  a  bible,  and  upon  this  nucleus  a  nation  is  bom. 

We  have  here  a  theocrat  of  the  fullest  type.  Confucius,  like  Py- 
thagoras, was  philosopher  and  legislator ;  Buddha  was  priest  and 
pbiloaopher;  Moses,  Zorooster,  and  Xuma,  were  priests  and  legislators; 
Orjiheus  was  reputed  priest  and  poet ;  but  Mnhoract  was  poet,  priest, 
philosopher,  legislator,  and  conqueror,  all  in  one. 

Coming  lost  of  the  theocmte,  be  had  special  advantages,  and  he  used 
them  well ;  ho  was  creator  of  one  of  tho  greatest  empires  of  tho  world, 
and  founder  of  the  last  great  religion  of  the  world.  The  advantage  that 
we  have  in  studying  him  is,  that  ho  is  near  our  own  age — that  he  be- 
longs to  modern  times  and  not  to  antitjuity.  Tho  Ar^ibian  supremacy 
covers  in  time  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages,  from  the  century  600  to  tlio 
century  1000,  in  which  lies  embedded  tho  root  of  modem  civilization. 
The  origin  of  most  religions  is  lost  in  on  obscurity  of  myth  and  miracle. 
That  of  Mahomctanism  is  as  clear  as  day.  Running  through  the 
biogTiiphy  of  its  founder  in  tlie  lucid  pages  of  Muir,  we  seeru  to  be  read- 
ing of  a  man  of  our  own  time  ;  we  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  Iiim  ;  wo 
seem  to  see  hiio  as  plainly  as  we  see  Luther  or  Cromwell,  This  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  reliyion  of  Islam  —  that  of  all  the  religious  of  the  wurld, 
it  is  the  one  that  has  tho  least  mystery  about  it,  and  especially  is  there 
no  mystery  about  its  founder.  We  see  the  orphan  boy  tending  sheep 
and  goats  upon  the  bills  of  his  native  city;  then  the  bnudsome  young 
man  aceompanying  caravojia  of  merchandise  across  the  desert.  He  does 
his  work  so  well  that  he  is  called  "  the  faithful,"  and  ha  wins  a  rich  and 
noble  wife.  Then  for  fifteen  years  ho  leads  a  life  of  mmlitation — he  is 
oppressed  by  the  great  problems ;  he  sees  the  follies  of  life,  tho  idolatry 
of  his  feUow-ciliicns ;  their  love  of  plcjisure.  He  begins  to  be  dis- 
Batisficd  with  the  thin^  of  this  worl>i     Ue  begins  to  philosophize ;  two 
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pWlTTntlTT        SCITJI:^  ;C  ^.L-^iH.   Isl.r.-^.*    rClJrirf*    :c    szj^is   Msd  of  the 

Vj'r?!?^  sslt-c  55^iis::sw  >   r  ^2 ■■^~  . zr^    c    : .^,^r-:s  iZii  sCirs.  is  hMl  a  deitr 

p*nauf£3.  lae  liaues  -r- -,:3:^i  i-i"!*  tt' c  1.31  :  i«t«cbiI2t  Ibvc^- 
m^  ia.  ^  9«.Li3i5;  .c  a  tx'^^  ^r.tx^rii  ni  ^  fOiCisa:  iSkSe ;  Ik  saw 
Tirtocs :  Le  ^rcuixijil  *  ca^L  Ai  nLTOj*  liif  a  5-xat  iaI  Toice  aud 
to  hisu  ■"  Crr  .*in  1  r-^ j;*  TPf*ca  ^  Titf  '^tpI  r32*if  c^rci^ppd  an 
iospcraziiLC.  KAtiiif.ii  :c  rK*:i2-3ir  w:^  zn-m  zc  Aain.  Il  kal  never 
had  an  on:or.  izfi  MAlf.mjec  -nr «■"<•*  ia  ii?  Sii^.n  lie  «ct:i  of  ite  tian- 
^iti'jn  ffini  p»->^cn  *:  rr>ar.  Il  iai  2>fT«r  >;ai  a  rr!ia:2:i£r.  Ics  h  had  ita 
pii*^ts :  at  eaitii  jeaiiT  fair  ;i?*  2Lii*5C?;i>  siZiT  5*:c:rs  :£  icT*  aaJ  war  and 
ci>mpet«?il  for  the  pcLK.  Mil^.d^iC  .•v-:u^i  5iic  *•:  j-'^^  <ccrsw  l«x  be  c\Mxld 
r»*cit*r.  Le  co'ild  p*e*cri.  azii  i:i  ;cck^  '^■*  *^  ci^iacirc  xll  iii&z.     He  preached 

*'ir^  prea«^hr»l  T>Ii2i,"  sitt*  rV-iA:}:.  -iZfi  1-*  rcvi^rbed  it  1*t  lending 
tb*i  ski«»  aVji.vr*  and  i*?:ir:n^  >:i^zl  iL-*  rr::in«i  ":*:I- w,  br  ai^Tirln.:  heaven 
and  helL  the  living  and  :hr  ^i^.^  T-e  Arjtce  Lit*  erer  twen  pn>ficient 
in  the  art  of  sw^Hn^,  r  u:  sTi-.h  swrirlz.^  Lid  n^rxsr  been  heard  in  and 
out  of  Anl^ia.  Bv  tLe  f:oj2i:nj  warers  an-i  It  th-*  ^n  dirimesss^  bv  the 
flar.iin;^  a;in  nnd  the  s^rttinj  5t,ir?,  bv  M.:in:  S  l-i:  and  by  Him  who 
f^\*AUT\*f\  x\if'  firmam^rnt.  bv  the  h'j:n:an  sc ui  and  the  small  voice,  bv  the 
K/fHr^a  and  >»y  the  Bo.jk,  bv  iLe  ni"-*  n  and  the  diwn  and  the  ani^fls,  bv 
the  t/fi  uyjh^A  of  dreai]  rnvit^rv  and  bv  the  day  cf  judgment.  That  day 
of  jii/|;/rfi/rif.,  at  the  approifh  wher^^.f  the  earth  ^haketh,  and  the  moun- 
tiin*  tifi;  iu,itu-T*'A  inUt  daft,  anil  the  sea?  blaze  up  in  fiie,  and  the 
ihil/lr^f.'«  h;iir  -rown  whit/-  with  anjui.-h,  an.l  like  Lvust  swarms  the  souls 
ftfH'  <»«if  //ffh^'ir  ;fniv*-^,  and  Allali  cnes  to  Hell,  'Art  thou  filled  fall!' 
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and  Hell  crifts  to  Allah,  *More,  give  nie  more!'  .  .  .while  Paradise 
opens  its  blissful  g.ites  to  the  righteous,  and  glory  ineil'able  awaits 
them." 

At  the  terrible  voice  of  the  prophet,  love  and  poesy  were  hushed  in 
happy  Arabia  fur  four  hundred  years.  "  All  in  vain,  that  is  not  God." 
This  was  his  te  idling,  and  this  in  the  beginning  was  his  life.  Nothing 
can  be  more  devuut  than  the  opening  chapter  (»f  the  Koran.  This 
chapter,  says  Sale,  is  a  ])rayer,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Mahometans,  who  give  it  several  honourable  titles :  as  the  chapter  of 
pntyer,  of  y^niw/?,  of  iJianks(jiving,  of  treasure^  ^c.  They  esteem  it  as 
the  quintessence  of  the  whole  Komn,  and  often  repeat  it  in  their 
devotions,  both  public  and  private,  as  the  Christians  do  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

**  Praise  be  to  Tiod,  the  Lord  of  creation, 
Tne  nll-mert^iful,  the  a  11 -com passionate  ! 
Ruler  of  the  d  ly  of  njckoning. 
Thee  we  worship,  and  Thee  we  invoke  for  help. 
Lead  us  in  the  straight  patii, 

The  path  of  those  up  »n  whom  TIiou  hast  been  gracious, 
Not  of  those  t.jat  arc  the  objects  of  wrath  or  tliat  are  in  error." 

Such  is  the  LortVs  Prayer  of  the  Moslems. 

Islamism,  as  a  whole,  recognizes  four  main  articles,  one  belonging  to 
the  dogma  or  theory,  the  rest  to  the  worship  or  practice. 

The  former  is  the  confession  of  faith  which  every  Mussulman  considers 
as  the  summary  of  his  religion,  viz.  :  "  Tliere  is  no  God  but  the  truoGiKl, 
and  Mahomet  is  1 1  is  Messenger;''  but  this  article  includes  six  distinct 
elements :  1.  Belief  in  God ;  2.  l>elief  in  His  angels ;  3.  Belief  in  His 
Scriptures ;  4.  15elief  in  Ilis  prophets ;  5.  Belief  in  the  resurrection  and 
judgment-day ;  6.  Belief  in  the  absolute  decree  of  God,  and  in  tlie 
predestination  of  Good  and  Evil. 

The  four  articles  including  worship  and  practice  are :  1.  Prayer ;  2. 
Alms  ;  3.  Fasting ;  4.  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Prophets,  tlie  Koran  teaches  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself  to  various  men  in  divers  ages  of  the  world.  He  gave 
the  Peiitiit<^uch  to  Moses ;  the  Psalms  to  l)avid ;  the  GoS|>el.to  Christ ; 
and  the  Kown  to  Mahomet.  The  happiness  promised  to  the  Mussulmans 
in  Paradise  is  wholly  material:  fine  ganlens,  rich  draiKiries  sparkling 
with  gems  and  gold,  delicious  fruits  and  wines  that  neither  cloy  nor 
intoxicate  ;  but,  above  all,  affonling  the  fruition  of  all  the  deliglits  of 
love,  is  the  society  of  women  liaving  large  black  eyes,  aud  every  trait  of 
exquisite  l>eauty,  who  shill  ever  continue  young  and  perfect 

As  to  the  punishments  threatened  to  the  wicke<l,  they  an»,  hell  fire, 
breathing  hot  winds,  drinking  foul  and  boiling  waU^r,  eating  briars  and 
thorns,  and  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Zacom,  which  shall  feel  in  their 
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licllics  like  burning  pitch.  Concerning  the  decrees  of  God,  it  is  held  that 
everything  that  has  or  will  come  to  pass  lias  been  from  all  eternity  written 
on  the  secret  tablet,  a  white  stone  of  immense  size  preser\'ed  in  Heaven 
near  the  throne  of  God.  "  Whatever  is  written  against  thee  will  come 
to  pass ;  what  is  written  for  thee  shall  not  fail ;  resign  thyself,  therefore, 
to  God,  nnd  know  thy  Lord  to  be  powerful ;  llis  decrees  will  certainly 
take  place ;  His  servants  ought  to  be  silent."  The  time  of  every  man's 
death  is  so  unalterably  fixed,  that  he  cannot  die  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  that  when  that  is  come,  no  caution  whatever  can  prolong  his 
life  one  moment,  so  that  they  who  were  slain  in  battle  would  certainly 
have  died  at  the  same  time  if  tliey  had  l)een  at  home  in  their  houses ; 
teaching  the  i)eoplo  this,  makes  them  fearless  and  disposed  to 
fight. 

Of  the  four  fundamental  points  of  practice,  the  foremost  is  prayer. 
This  duty  is  to  bo  performed  five  times  a  day.  In  the  morning  before 
sunrise  ;  when  noon  is  passed;  a  little  before  sunset ;  a  little  after  sun- 
set; before  the  first  watch  of  the  nij^ht.  Previous  to  prayer,  the  faithful 
are  to  purify  themselves  by  washing.  On  the  point  of  fasting  they  are  to 
go  each  day,  during  the  month  of  Raniadnn,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  without 
food,  drink,  or  any  indulgence.  The  last  practical  duty  is  going  on  the 
pilgrhnago  to  the  holy  city  Mecca,  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  perform 
once  in  his  lifetime.  Next  in  discipline  is  the  matter  of  alms.  Here  the 
natural  liberality  of  the  Arab  is  made  manifest  It  is  his  disposition  to 
he  more  liberal  and  hospitable  than  others,  and  to  give  riches  away  as 
fast  as  ho  obtains  them.  This  habit  of  prodigality  was  elevated  by 
Afahomet  into  a  religious  law. 

Commentators  divide  the  Koran  into  three  general  heads :  1.  Diree* 
tionSy  relating  either  to  religion,  as  prayers,  fasting,  pilgrimage  ;  or  to  civil 
polity,  as  marriages,  inheritances,  judicatures.  2.  Histories^  chiefly  from 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews.  3.  Admonitions^  under  which  head 
are  comprised  exhortations  to  receive  Islamism,  to  fight  for  it,  to  practise 
its  precepts,  prayer,  ahns,  &c. ;  the  moral  duties,  such  as  justice,  tem- 
perance, &c.  ;  promises  of  everlasting  felicity  to  the  obedient,  dissuasion 
from  sin,  thrcatenings  of  the  punishments  of  hell  to  the  unbelieving  and 
disobedient 

Others  establish  chronological  divisions.  "  The  style  of  his  woik," 
says  ^f uir,  *'  is  wild  and  rhapsodical  in  the  early  period,  prosaic  and 
narrative  in  the  second,  official  and  authoritative  in  the  last" 

One  important  fact  must  be  mentioned  hero  :  the  parts  of  the  Koran 
were  not  com^wsod  at  will,  as  ordinary'  books  are  made,  but  its  chapters, 
without  exception,  came  to  the  mind  of  the  author  while  in  a  certain 
excited  mental  state,  ecstasy  or  trance.  He  seemed  to  have  visions  of 
angels,  esjHJcially  of  Gal  riel ;  he  saw  lights,  and  heanl  voices,  and  had 
sentences  put  into  his  mind ;  these  communications  were  accompanied 
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by  strong  convnlsions.     Sprenger  considers  it  to  have  been  a  fonn  of 
hysteria. 

The  kernel  and  doctrine  of  Islam,  Goethe  has  found  in  the  second 
Surah,  which  begins  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  the  book.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  same.  A  guidance  to 
the  righteous.  Who  believe  in  the  xinsvea,  who  observe  the  praf/er,  and 
who  give  abns  of  that  which  we  have  vouchsafed  unto  them.  And  who 
believe  in  that  which  has  been  sent  down  to  thee — (the  Ite relation)  which 
has  been  sent  down  to  tliose  before  thee,  and  wlio  ])elieve  in  the  It/e  to 
cojjie.  They  walk  in  the  guidance  of  their  Lord,  and  they  are  the 
blessed.  As  to  them  who  beli.'ve  not  — it  is  indifferent  to  them  whether 
thou  exhortest  them  or  not  exliortest  them.  They  will  not  believe. 
Sealed  hath  Allah  tlicir  hearts  and  their  ears,  and  over  their  eyes  is  dark- 
ness, and  theirs  will  be  a  p-eat  punishment.  *  And  in  this  wise,'  Goethe 
continues,  *  we  have  Surah  after  Surali.  IJclief  and  unbelief  are 
undivided  into  upper  and  lower.  Heaven  and  hell  await  the  believers  or 
deniers.  Detiiled  injunctions  of  things  allowed  and  forbidden,  legendary 
stories  of  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  amplifications  of  all  kinds, 
Ijoundless  tautologies  and  repetitions,  form  the  body  of  this  sacred  volume, 
which  to  us,  as  often  as  we  a])proach  it,  is  repoll  int  anew,  next  attracts 
us  ever  anew,  and  fills  us  with  admiration,  and  finally  forces  us  into 
veneration.' " 

The  person  of  the  founder  of  Islam  is  thus  described : — 

"  He  was  of  middle  height,  r.ither  thin,  but  broad  of  shoulders,  wide  of 
chest,  strong  of  lx)ne  and  muscle.  His  head  was  massive  and  strongly 
developed.  Dark  hair — slightly  curled — flowed  in  a  dense  mass  down 
almost  to  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  oval-shaped  and  shghtly  tawny  of 
colour.  Fine,  long,  arched  eyebrows  were  divided  by  a  vein  which 
throbbed  visibly  in  moments  of  passion.  Great  black  restless  eyes  shone 
out  from  under  long  heavy  eye-lashes.  His  nose  was  large  and  slightly 
aquiline.  His  teeth,  upon  which  he  bestowed  great  care,  were  well  set, 
and  dazzling  white.  A  full  beard  framed  his  manly  face.  His  skin  was 
clear  and  soft ;  his  complexion  *  red  and  white  ;'  his  hands  were  as  *  silk 
and  satin,'  even  as  those  of  a  woman.  His  step  was  quick  and  elastic, 
yet  firm,  and  *  as  that  of  one  that  steps  from  a  high  to  a  low  place.'  His 
whole  gait  and  presence  were  dignified  and  imposing.  His  countenance 
was  mild  and  pensive.  His  laugh  was  rarely  more  than  a  smile.  *  Oh, 
my  little  son  !  *  reads  one  tradition,  *  hadst  thou  seen  him  thou  wouldst 
have  said  thou  hadst  seen  a  sun  rising.'  In  his  habits  he  was  extremely 
simple.  He  visited  the  sick,  followed  any  bier  he  met,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  a  slave  to  dinner ;  mended  his  own  clothes,  milked  his 
goats,  and  waited  upon  himself.  He  never  first  withdrew  his  hand  out 
of  another  man's  palm,  and  turned  not  before  another  had  turned.  *  His 
hand,'  says  the  tradition,  *  was  the  most  generous,  his  breast  the  most 
courageous,  his  tongue  the  most  truthful ;  he  was  the  most  faithful  pro- 
tector of  those  he  protected  ;  the  sweetest  and  most  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation ;  those  who  saw  him  were  suddenly  filled  with  reverence  ;  those 
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who  came  near  him  loved  him  ;  they  who  described  him  would  say,  *  I 
have  never  seen  his  like  either  before  or  after.'  " 

Clarke,  in  "Ten  Great  Religions,**  points  out  the  relations  of  the  three 
Semitic  creeds.  Mosaism  and  Mahomctnnism  both  leave  Gcxi  outside  the 
world.  "  Above  all  as  its  creator  and  ruler,  alx)ve  all  as  its  judge,  but  not 
through  all  and  in  all.  The  idea  of  an  Infinite  I»ve  must  be  addeii  and 
made  supreme  in  order  to  give  us  a  being  who  is  not  only  above  all  but 
through  all,  and  in  alL  This  is  the  Christian  monotheism.  Maliomet 
teaches  a  God  above  us,  Moses  teaches  a  God  al)ove  us  and  yet  with  us. 
Christ  teaches  a  God  above  us,  God  with  us,  and  God  in  us." 


PART  II. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


V/-V«\ 


INTRODUCTION. 

Un  oriental  me  dis.iit  iin  jour :  "  Vous  autres  Europeens,  vous  ne  com- 
prendrez  jamais  rien  aux  religions ;  car  vous  n'en  avez  jamais  vu  naitre 
parmi  vous.  Nous  autres,  au  contraire,  nous  en  voyons  naitre  tous  les 
jours."  Effectivement,  toutes  les  grandes  religions  du  monde  ont  com- 
mence en  Asie.  Et  on  ne  saurait  dire  que  cette  activity  cr^atrice  soit 
Ipuisee.  Jusqu'a  nos  jours,  TAsie  a  vu  apparaitre  des  sectcs  vivaces.  Le 
liabisme,  dont  les  destinees  sont  loin  d'etre  achevees,  est  un  ph^nomene 
tout  k  fait  recent.  La  possibilite  de  voir  se  developper  en  Asie  de  grands 
cyclones  religieux,  des  especes  d't*/<fm,  substituant  un  nouveau  cortm  a  celui 
de  Mahomet,  cette  possibilite,  dis-je,  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  absolument  niee.  Un 
homme  qui  saurait  assez  bien  Tarabe  pour  6crire  en  beau  style  un  livre  qui 
aurait  la  pretention  de  representer  la  religion  d'Adam,  pourrait  le  voir 
adopte  des  peuplndes  voisines  de  la  Syrie.  On  ferait  tres  facilement 
accepter  k  ces  tribus,  dont  I'ctat  n'a  pas  change  depuis  1200  ans,  que 
Mahomet  fut  un  grand  homme  pour  avoir  retrouve  la  religion  d'Abraham, 
excellente  pour  les  descendants  d'Abraham,  mais  que  la  religion  d'Adam  est 
chose  bien  superieure,  puisqu'elle  s'applique  a  toute  la  posterite  d'Adam, 
c'c^t^-dire  a  I'humanite  tout  enti^re.  Un  feu  d'artifice  tire  sur  la  montagne 
de  Safet,  et  appuye  de  quelques  millions,  passerait  facilement  pour  I'appari 
tion  du  Messie ;  avec  des  generositcs  suffisantes,  on  pourrait  faire  attester 
le  fait  par  les  juifs  de  Tib^riade  et  de  Safet.  D'un  coup  de  main  rapide,  on 
enleverait  la  Mecque,  on  detruirait  la  Caaba,  on  en  ferait  un  lieu  d'immon- 
dices.  Et  la  religion  nouvelle  aurait-elle  besoin  d'une  grande  originalite 
doctrinale  ?  Mon  Dieu  1  non.  Un  Persan  de  mes  amis,  qui  a  longtenips 
reside  en  France,  me  racontait  qu'a  son  retour  en  Perse,  il  laillit  maigr6  lui 
devenir  fondatcur  de  religion.  Sa  legende  courait  en  quelque  sorte  devant 
lui,  il  essiiyait  vainement  de  I'arreter ;  le  bruit  des  miracles  qu'il  avait  faits 
le  troublait  parfois  k  un  tel  point  qu'il  se  demandait  si  ce  n'dtait  pas  vrai. 
Son  symbole  etait :  Libertei'Sgalite,  /raternite;  les  gens  a  qui  il  communi- 
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qiiait  ces  trois  mots  sacramentels  tombaient  frappes  d^etonnement.  lis 
disaient  que  c  c'tait  beaucoup  plus  beau  (^ue  le  Goran,  et  qu*il  n'y  avait 
que  Tesprit  divin  que  fut  capable  de  reveler  des  choses  si  sublimes. 

La  cause  do  cotte  superiorite  singuliere  de  TAsie  en  fait  de  creations 
leligieuses  tient  a  certaines  faculti's  dont  TAsie  est  richement  douee  et 
qui  nous  font  ^  peu  prcs  defaut.  I^'Asie  a  renthousiasme,  la  foi,  Timagi- 
nntion  facile,  Tesperance  sans  bomes,  I'audaee  h.  feindre,  et,  dans  les  cas 
extremes  ou  la  cause  sainte  est  poussee  a  bout,  riinperturba])le  assurance 
qui  affirme  Tidee  en  depit  de  la  realite.  Nos  races  ont  infiniment  plus 
de  solidite,  de  s^'rieux,  de  droiture  que  celles  de  TAsie ;  mais,  par  cela 
m^me,  elles  reculent  avec  hoireur  devant  ce  qui  semble  une  imposture ; 
elles  manquent  de  la  16g5ret6  necessaire  pour  se  laisser  enlever ;  elles 
n'ont  pas  cette  espece  de  duplicite  de  conscience  qui  fait  qu'on  pent  etre 
^  la  fois  fanatique  et  ruse,  croyant  et  habile,  dupe  et  trompeur.  Nous 
sommes  trop  honnetes  pour  soutenir  jusqu*au  bout  ces  gageures  ^tranges  ; 
s'il  nous  prenait  fantaisic  d'essayer,  nous  nous  imaginerions  qu'on  rit  de 
nous.  Cela  me  rappelle  ce  bon  Vulfilaic  de  Treves,  dont  parle  Grogoiro 
.de  Tours,*  qui  voulut,  sur  les  bords  de  la  Moselle,  i miter  les  Stylites  de 
Syrie  et  vivre  sur  une  colonne.  Les  eveques,  tres  senses,  lui  firent  com- 
prendre  que  cela  ne  pouvait  convenir  a  un  barbarc  comme  lui,  et  qu*il  ne 
faut  pas  essayer,  quand  on  n'est  qu'un  rustre,  d'imiter  les  hautes  parties 
qui  reussissent  ^  Antioche,  4  Ghnlcis. 

Joignez  JL  cela  Tonthousiasme  du  martyre.  Ge  sont  les  martyrs  qui 
fondent  les  religions.  Or,  les  races  orientales  trouvent  dans  les  suppliccs 
endures  pour  la  foi  une  sorte  d'apre  volupt^.  II  n'est  pas  rare  en  Asio  do 
voir  des  gens  se  faire  croyants  pour  avoir  la  supreme  jouissanco  de 
souffrir  pour  ce  quMls  croient  Pendant  que  les  longues  files  de  martyrs 
Babis  se  deroulaieut  dans  les  rues  de  Teheran  comme  un  vivant  incendie,* 
on  voyait  des  personnesj  usque-la  ^trangeres  \  la  secte  sortir  de  leurs  maisons 
et  se  joindre  au  sinistre  cortege  des  supplicies  pour  etre  tortures  avec  eux. 

Gette  incapacite  religieuse  de  TEuropo  est  la  cause  de  la  longuo 
tDrjKiur  ou  vi'geterent  durant  des  siecles  les  mythologies  paiennes.  On  sait 
peu  de  chose  des  religions  de  la  race  ilx' rique  ;  mais  on  ne  s'avanco  pro- 
bablement  pas  trop  en  disant  qu'elles  furcnt  moralement  peu  fecondes. 
La  niythoU»gie  indo-europeenne,  introduite  en  Occident  par  les  Grecs,  les 
Italiotes,  les  Celtes,  les  Germains,  produisit  en  Grece  un  mer>'eilleux 
dv»veloppement  des  arts  plastiques,  mais  resta,  sous  le  rapport  moral,  a  peu 
pres  sterile.  II  u*y  avait  rien  a  tirer  pour  Tamelioration  des  moeurs  do 
dieux  sortis  d'une  primitive  intuition  de  la  nature,  pleine  de  poesie,  mais 
vide  de  sens  moraL  De  la  ce  phenomene  bizarre  de  poi)ulitions  rctcnues 
dins  une  conii>lete  inferiorite  religieuse,  quand  ces  menies  populations 

>  Bit.  ICccl.  Frnnc.  v.  15. 

•  Ia^  iiiulueurcux  [)ortaieut  figJcs  duns  touU-s  lea  parties  dc  Icnr  corps  des  mccbes 
nllum^et. 
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6taiont  d^jh  arriv^es  dans  Tart,  dans  la  litt^raturo,  dans  la  science,  dans 
la  politique,  dans  los  tlicories  d*org:inisation  socialc,  au  plus  haut  degre  do 
perfection.  Les  cultes  oiiibricns  et  latins  ne  s'eleverent  jamais  au  dessua 
d'un  formalisme  grossier,  (^ui  no  laissait  place  entro  Thomme  et  le  dieu  k 
aucun  sentiment  tendre.  L'ori)hisme,  les  mysteres  furent  en  Grece  des 
tentatives,  mais  des  tentatives  insuffisantes  pour  donncr  un  aliment  k  la 
devotion,  4  la  piet^. 

Le  druidisme  celtique  ressemble  davantago  h,  ce  qui  furent  en  Orient 
les  grandes  reformes  rcligieuses  qui  portent  lo  nom  de  Mo'ise,  de  Zoroastre, 
de  Bouddha ;  lo  druidisme  no  suffit  pas  ccpendant,  pour  donner  k  la 
religion  des  Celtes  une  supjriorite  sur  cello  des  autres  peuples  occidentaux. 
Quand,  virs  le  milieu  du  11"»«  siecle,  le  christianisme  fit  son  apparition 
subitc  a  Lyon  et  k  Vienue,  en  pleine  Gaule,  chez  les  Sdgusiaves  et  lea 
Allobroges,  il  fut  accueilli  avec  enthousiasme.  Toutes  les  fimes  ^levees 
et  sensibles  so  rattachercnt  a  lui.  Le  christianisme,  so  montrant  tout  4 
coup  au  milieu  de  cot  abaissoment  religicux,  fit  reffet  que  produit  la 
civilisation  aupres  de  la  barbaric.  Nos  races,  au  fond  excellentes,  furent 
bient6t  charnides  ;  dies  a(loi>tr'rent  lo  christianisme  do  toutes  les  forces  de 
leur  ame ;  cette  religion  devint  i)Our  nos  ancetrcs  en  quelque  sorte  nationale, 
si  bien  que,  plus  tard,  ils  en  vinrent  a  s'imaginor  qu'elle  6tait  le  fruit 
meme  de  leurs  entrailles,  leur  tresor,  leur  intinie  et  personnelle  creation. 

En  s'imaginant  cola,  nos  ancetrcs  ne  se  trompaient  pas  tout  a  fait. 
Oui,  le  christianisme  est,  en  ses  origines,  un  pur  fruit  de  TOrient,  un  ro- 
joton  du  judaisme,  c'est-k-dire  d'une  religion  purement  semitique.  Mais 
rOccident,  en  Tadoptant,  le  fit  sien.  Saint  Bernard,  saint  Fmn9oi8 
d'Assise,  sainte  l^lisabeth  do  Thuringe,  Jeanne  d'Arc  ont  bien  plus  de 
rapport  avec  nos  vieux  ancetrcs  des  forets  gauloises  et  germaines  qu'avec 
David,  Esther,  ou  les  auteurs  du  Talmud.  Nos  saints  bretons  et  irlandais, 
un  saint  Iltud,  un  saint  Cadoc,  un  saint  Colomban  ressemblent  plus  'k  des 
draides  qu'a  saint  Pierre  ou  k  saint  PauL  Les  races  europeennes,  en  adop- 
tant  le  christianisme,  lui  donni^rent  leurs  d^fauts  et  leurs  qualitds.  Leurs 
(jualites,  c  ctait  une  rare  profondeur  de  sentiment,  un  delirant  amour  de 
la  nature,  une  imagination  debordunto,  qui  a  teint  de  toutes  les  couleurs 
de  Farc-en-ciel,  de  tons  les  reflets  de  nos  vertes  fontaines,  Tupre  sdcheresse 
du  messianisme  palestinien.  Leurs  dtfauts,  c'etait  la  superstition.  Les 
races  celtiques  et  italistes  furent  peut-etrc  los  pins  supcrstitieuses  de  toutes 
los  races.  .  En  dovenant  chretiennos,  elles  no  cesscrent  pas  dY»tre  siiper- 
stitieuses.  S'il  y  out  jamais  une  religion  degagee  de  touto  scorie  grossiere, 
Q^  fut  la  religion  de  la  premiere  generation  chretienne.  Transplant^e  chez 
des  races  polytheistes,  cette  religion,  si  pure  en  son  principe,  devint  un 
vnii  paganisme.  Les  chretiens  du  temps  de  Grogoire  de  Tours  eussent 
fait  horreur  a  saint  PauL  La  celebre  lettre  de  saint  Gregoin?  le  Grand' 
erigea  en  priuci[)e  les  concessions  qu'il  convcnait  de  faire  a  la  Ixirbarie* 

»  EpUt.  iS.  Orej.  ix.  71. 
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"Quand  vo\i6  serez  arrives  aiipr^s  de  notre  frerc  Aiigustin,  dites-lui, 
qu'npFi  8  avoir  lonj^mps  examine  en  nioi  meme  Taffaire  des  Anglaia,  j*ai 
pense  (ju'il  faut  abattre  non  pas  Iciirs  toiiiplcs,  mais  seulement  les  idoles 
quiysout.  11  faut  fairc  do  I'eau  h.'nite,  en  aiT».ser  les  sanctuaires  paiens^ 
dresser  des  autels  et  y  mettre  des  reliijucs ;  car,  si  ces  temples  sont  hien 
bAtis,  il  faut  les  faire  passer  du  culte  des  demons  au  service  du  vrai  Dieu, 
ofin  que  cette  natii  n,  voyant  que  Ton  conserve  les  lieux  auxquels  on  est 
accDutuniee,  y  vienne  pllis  volontiers.  Et  parce  qu'ils  ont  accoutum^  de 
tuer  beauciiup  de  ba»ufvS,  en  sacrifiant  aux  demons,  il  faut  leur  etablir  des 
solonnites  &  propos  de  la  dedicace  des  eglises  ou  des  fetes  de  martyr?. 
Qii'ils  fassent  des  feuilL'es  autour  des  temples  changes  en  eglises,  et  quails 
c61el»rent  la  ftte  par  des  re  pas  modestes.  Au  lieu  d'inmioler  des  animaux 
au  demon,  qu'ils  les  tuent  pour  les  manger  en  rendant  graces  'k  Dieu,  qui 
les  rassjisie,  afm  que,  leur  liissant  queLjues  rejouissances  sensiMea,  on 
puisse  leur  insinuer  plus  aisement  les  joies  interieures ;  car  il  est  im- 
possible d'6ter  a  des  esprits  durs  toutes  leurs  coutumes  a  la  fuis.  On  ne 
sVl^ve  point  en  un  lieu  haut  en  sautant ;  on  y  monte  pas  a  pas." 

Quand  on  parcourt  tel  canton  ecarti'  de  la  Normandie  et  de  la  Bretagne, 
qn'on  s'aire'e  \  chacune  de  ces  chapelles  consacrJes  a  un  saint  local,  qu'on 
se  fait  rendre  compte  par  les  paysans  des  si)ecialites  mi'dicales  de  cliacun 
de  CCS  saints,  celui-ci  pn' servant  les  moutons  du  toumis,  celui-la  gUi'ris&int 
les  anes  qui  ont  la  patte  cass^e,  tel  autre  sauvant  les  enfants  du  croup  ou 
des  vers  intestinaux,  on  se  rappelle  ces  innombrables  dieux  gaulois  qui 
avaient  des  fonctions  toutes  semblables,  et  on  arrive  k  croire  que,  dans 
les  couches  profondes  du  peuple,  la  religion  a  en  somme  peu  cliangee. 
Mais,  ^  un  degre  plus  ^lev^.  Taction  bienfaisante  du  christianisme  se 
revdle.  Le  christianisme,  la  Greece  et  Home,  voila  les  trois  Elements  qui, 
joints  aux  qualites  de  nos  vieilles  races  celtiques  et  germaniques,  ont  6te 
les  facteurs  de  la  civilisation  europoenno.  Sans  Feldment  somitique,  intro- 
duit  par  le  christianibme,  quelque  cliose  aurait  maiupie  aux  assises  de 
notre  culture  intellectuelle  et  mopde.  Le  paganisme  n'aurait  jamais 
reussi  k  instituer  I'eglise,  rassend»lce  des  fideles,  le  diuianche,  la  cene,  la 
l)redic:ition.  les  sacrements,  la  Bible.  La  Bible  surt<nit,  ce  li^T0  tout 
seuiitiijue,  devenu  Li  lecture  universelle  de  TOccident,  est  le  grand  signe 
qui  prouve  le  privilege  roli;.'ieux  du  peujle  hebreu  et  I'arret  providentiel 
qui  condamnait  notre  vert  et  frais  Occident  u  etre  en  religion  le  vassal 
des  enfante  de  Sem. 

Le  developpcment  des  sciences  critiques  et  des  sciences  naturelles.  en 
changeant  les  idees  de  tons  les  ])euples  cultives  sur  le  suniaturel,  c'est-k- 
dire  sur  la  maniere  dcmt  I'ideal  fait  son  apparition  dnns  los  choses  hu- 
maines,  a  modific  j)rofondi'ment  IVssence  meme  de  la  religion  Le  paien, 
croyant  a  des  forces  multiples,  qu'on  |)eut  prier  et  flecliir  par  des  formules 
et  des  ceremonies  rigoureusement  pratiquees  ;  le  juif  et  le  cliretien,  croyant 
en  un  monarijue  unique  de  I'univers,  reghuit  tout  par  des  volontes  par- 
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ticulieres,  pnr  dcs  d.'crets  combines  en  vae  d'une  fin,  sont  en  ^g»l  desaccord 
avec  une  pliilosophie  dont  le  premier  principe  est  que  Dieu  est  raison  et, 
comme  dit  Malebranche,  n^agit  jamais  par  des  volont^s  particuli^res.  La 
religfon  des  lore  s'est  surtout  refugiee  dans  le  coeur.  Elle  est  de venue 
poesie  et  sentiment.  Or,  si  le  dogmc  divise,  Ic  sentiment  r^unit.  Dieu 
nous  garde  de  rrpudier  ee  beau  nom  de  clm'tien,  qui  nous  met  en  rapport 
avec  Jesus  et  Tidcal  de  TEvangile,  avec  I'figlise  et  tons  les  trdsore  de 
saintete  qu*elle  a  produits.  Mais  nous  ne  renions  pas,  non  plus,  notre 
pnssj  naturaliste.  Coiume  ce  vieux  roi  de  Franco,  qui  avait  d^jk  un  pied 
dans  la  cuve  baptisniale  et  qui  Ten  rctira,  quand  le  missionnaire  lui  dit 
qu'il  ne  trouverait  pis  en  paradis  ses  nobles  ancetres  lea  rois  de  Frise,* 
nous  ne  voulons  plus  de  damnation,  d'anathemes,  de  symboles  exclusifs. 
En  cela  nous  somnies  vraiment  disciples  de  Jesus.  Jesus  ne  fut  jamais 
plus  divinement  prophete  qu'ii  Naplouse,  quand  il  dit  a  la  Samaritaine : 
Femme,  crois-moi,  le  temps  viendra  ou  Ton  n'adorera  plus  sur  cette  mon- 
tagne  ni  k  Jerusalem,  mais  ou  les  vrais  adorateurs  adoreront  en  esprit  et 
en  veritc  " 

E.  Renan. 

<  AcU  S8.  Ord.  S.  Bened,  iii.  2GL 
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A.D,  2  OR  9-6J. 
THE  AruSTLE  0¥  CHIilSTIANlTV. 


St.  Paui,  oho  of  the  founders  of  tlio  Ciiristiiin  fiiitli,  known  as  tlic 
A]H)^(le  of  the  (.Jen tile!',  \\a»  horn,  JieeiuiUii^'  to  the  irmvc.l  ucwunUi,  iit 
TiirwuH,  a  Greek  town  in  Asiii  Miin.r,  in  t)iu  early  iwrt  ..f  tin-  first  eciitiiry 
of  tlie  C'liriatiiin  tra.  Ilia  (ainily  were  Jt-ws,  l.eluiigiiig  to  tlie  tril>c  of 
IVnjiiiijin. 

Ktnitpo  ileeLm'jt  lliat  the  schools  uf  Tur^us  eciiinlled  thoFc  of  Athens  und 
Altixiinilrio.  St.  I'iiul  obtained  it  knowli'il;,'*!  of  Ihwk  litoratiiro  in  his 
native  town,  nnil  then  went  tn  Jeru«ili'iii  t'>  study  Ihi'  law  of  Mo^ew,  under 
the  I'harisw;  (Janialirl.  He  al.^o  hm„;l  Iho  tm.le  ..f  a  weaver,  in  eon- 
foniiily  with  the  Jewish  nistoni,  whieh  ro.|iiired  that  i-v.-ry  ni^ile  citizen 
hI-ooM  learn  a  triide.  1,.  --.m,  hi:,  livin-j,  if  u-  loiiv.l. 

He  had  un  anient  ptleniic  <lisiHi»itii>iJ,  uij<l  ti'ok  un  uctivu  i^irt  in  the 
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attempts  to  put  down  the  new  sect  called  Cluistianfi — ^followers  of  Jesus 
— whose  leaders,  it  was  represented,  had  scandalized  the  synagogue  by 
openly  proclaiming  that  Jesus  had  come  to  do  away  with  the  old  Jewish 
laws.  Some  of  these  reformers  were  stoned  to  death  in  the  streets,  their 
houses  searched,  and  families — men  and  women — were  dragged  to  prison 
to  be  whipped  with  rods.  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  these 
violent  persecutions  against  the  new  faith.  When  a  rumour  spread  that 
some  of  the  worst  ofienders  were  actual  members  of  the  synagogue  in 
Damascus,  he  obtained  an  order  to  go  and  arrest  them,  and  started  for  the 
town,  accompanied  by  Jews  and  soldiers.  On  the  road  an  incident 
occurred,  which  completely  changed  the  clinracter  of  the  man,  and  trans- 
formed him  from  a  fanatical  persecutor  of  this  faith  into  its  ardent 
supporter.  This  incident  has  been  described  in  two  ways;  one  supernatural, 
the  other  natural.  According  to  the  first,  the  party  found  themselves 
suddenly  enveloped  in  a  dazzling  halo  of  light,  and  fell  on  their  faces  to 
protect  their  eyes.  A  voice  demanded  of  St.  Paul,  why  he  persecuted 
the  Cliristians,  and,  in  response  to  his  question,  **  Who  are  you  1"  answered, 
"  JesMs." 

According  to  the  second,  St.  Paul,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue 
of  the  march,  and  the  mental  excitement  his  mission  had  brought  upon 
him,  fell  senseless  on  the  road,  and  was  carried  by  his  companions  to 
Damascus,  where  he  remained  for  several  days  blind,  a  prey  to  fever  and 
delirium.  A  Christian  named  Ananias  attended  him  during  his  illness. 
Paul  felt  remorse  for  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  had  subjected  the 
Christians,  learned  of  Ananias  enough  of  their  principles  to  change  his 
opinions  completely,  became  a  convert  to  the  new  faith,  was  baptized,  and 
henceforth  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christianity  with  a  vigour  and  per- 
tinacity that  outstripped  all  his  fellow-believers.  This  latter  account 
probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  no  one  but 
the  Apostle  heard  words.  lie  says  himself,  "  They  that  were  with  me 
heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to  me  " — Acts  xxii.  9.  It  is  there- 
fore held  by  some  theologians  that  the  miracle  was  subjective. 

St.  Paul  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  voice  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  to 
have  received  a  mi.ssion  direct  from  Jesus  to  preach  the  faith.  He  did 
not  acknowledge  the  superior  authority  of  the  other  apostles,  who,  indeed, 
differed  from  him  in  one  important  respect ;  for,  while  they  restricted 
their  proselyting  to  their  immediate  friends  and  relations,  or  at  all  events 
to  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  strove  to  convert  the  world — Jew  and  Gentile.  A 
limited  sect,  which  might  have  remained  a  feeble  branch  of  Protestants 
against  the  Jewish  faith,  became  in  his  hands  a  religion  in  itself,  destined 
to  rival,  in  the  quality  of  its  converts,  if  not  in  their  number,  the  older 
religions  of  the  East. 

Paul  was  not  a  handsome  man  ;  his  face  was  not  pleasing,  his  figure 
was  short  and  thick,  and  round-shouldered.     Nor .  was  he  an  eloquent 
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8|)eaker ;  "  his  diftconrse  rarely  travelliMl  beyond  the  repeated  assertion 
that  Jesus  was  the  true  Son  of  God,  put  to  death  by  the  priests  ;"  but  he 
had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  energy,  though  continually  suffering  from 
ill-health,  and  excited  astonishment  by  his  bold  audacity  in  preaching  a 
doctrine  that  might  at  any  moment  subject  him  to  a  violent  death.  A 
moral  hero  like  this  had  never  before  been  seen.  He  remained  threo 
years  at  Damascus,  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  his  enemies,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  from  a  window  over- 
looking the  ramparts. 

After  preaching  in  various  towns  with  little  success,  he  went  with 
Barnabas  to  Antioch,  undertiiking  to  found  a  Christian  church  there, 
as  a  rival  to  the  one  already  established  at  Jerusalem.  The  latter 
required  its  members  to  be  Jews,  and  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the 
Jewish  rites  established  by  Mosaic  law ;  but  the  new  branch  admitted 
aU  as  converts,  and  dispensed  with  the  rites.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Paul  was  looked  upon  by  the  other  apostles  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  grave  scandal,  and  led  to  many  unpleasant  complications. 
They  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  or  associate  with  liis  converts. 
These  dissensions  are  described  with  singular  emphasis  by  himself 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  This  letter,  together  with  those  to  the 
Bomans  and  the  Corinthians,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  authenticated 
documents  relating  to  his  life  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Of  the  numerous  voyages  made  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  to 
propagate  the  Christian  faith,  we  need  give  but  a  brief  summary. 

He  made  his  *'  first  circuit "  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  Mark, 
visiting  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia.  He  made  his  second 
circuit  with  Silas,  visiting  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia. 
With  Luke  he  carried  the  Gospel  into  Europe,  preached  at  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Beroea,  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus ;  appearing 
again  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch,  when  he  rebuked  Peter,  the  ''apostle 
of  the  circumcision."  Here  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Galatians,  and  one  to 
the  Corinthians.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  mobbed  at  Ephesus.  Escaping 
to  Macedonia,  he  wrote  again  to  the  Corinthians,  then  visited  them,  and 
spent  the  winter  there,  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Sailed  to 
Ephesus,  Acre ;  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  beset  by  the  Jews  ; 
was  rescued  by  Koman  officers,  tried,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Kome. 
Detained  here  for  two  years,  he  writes  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philippians.  Released,  he  went  to  Spain,  returning 
again  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  He  then  made  his  last  circmit,  Ephesus, 
Crete,  Corinth  ;  sj)ent  the  winter  at  Epirus,  then  went  to  Dalnmtia  and 
Troas.  At  this  time  came  the  burning  of  Rome,  pers<»cution  of  the 
Christians ;  Paul  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  capital,  where  his  mission 
came  to  an  end.  Whether  he  was  put  to  death  or  died  obscun*ly  during 
some  one  of  the  voyages  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken  after  his  tirst 
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captivity,  is  not  known  with  certainty.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  died  at 
J{oine,  a  martyr  to  the  faith  ;  the  fate  of  many  other  Christians  during 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  At  his  death  the  total  number  of 
Christians  at  the  various  centres  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  one 
thousand ;  these  primitive  groups  scarcely  numbered  more  than  a  dozen 
members  each,  the  meetings  being  held  in  private  houses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  not  made,  like  those  of  modem  missionaries,  at  the  expense 
of  rich  societies,  but  resembled  the  wanderings  of  journeymen  mechanics, 
seeking  employment  from  place  to  place.  They  lived  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands — Paul  wove  tent-cloth — and  they  reniained  to  work  and 
preach  wherever  they  could  find  employment.  They  travelled  on  foot, 
lived  0:1  little,  wen^  frequently  ill-treated,  sometinu^s  imprisoned,  and 
were  f.)rtunRte  indeed  to  escajjc  with  their  lives.  A  book  has  been 
written  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  a  volume  might  l>e  written  upon 
their  sufferiiiffSy  as  revealed  in  the  Epistles.  We  have  enumerated  the 
one  ;  of  the  other  a  startling  summary  is  presented  by  Farrar  : — 

"That  life  of  liis,  as  it  stands  revealed  to  me  in  his  o¥m  Epistles,  how 
8  d  it  WHS,  ajid  how  fniitful  !  From  that  day  on  which,  blind  and 
tremWing,  and  with  the  scars  of  (iod's  own  thunder  on  his  soul,  he  had 
staggered  into  tlie  streets  of  Daniasous,  what  a  tragedy  had  encom- 
passed him  of  ever-deepening  gloom  !  That  first  peril,  when  he  had  been 
let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  —  the  flights  from  assassination — 
the  hot  disputes  at  Antioch — the  expulsion  from  Iconium — the  stoning 
at  Lystra— the  quarrel  with  his  own  heart's  brother — the  acute  spasms  of 
that  impalement  by  the  stake  in  the  flesh  at  Galatia — the  agony  in 
Macedonia,  of  outward  fightings  and  inward  fears — the  five  Jewish 
scourgings— the  three  Roman  flagellations— the  polished  scorn  of  Athens 
—  the  factious  violence  of  Corinth  —the  streaming  tears  of  the  parting  at 
Miletus — the  gnashing  fury  of  Jewish  mobs— the  illegal  insolence  of 
provincial  tribunals — these  T^ere  but  a  fragment,  and  a  small  fragment, 
of  his  trials  and  miseries.  Even  the  brute  forces  of  Nature  seemed  to  be 
against  him — he  had  to  struggle  in  her  rushing  water-courses,  to  faint  in 
her  sultry  deserts,  to  toss  for  long  days  and  nights  in  leaky  vessels  on  her 
tempestuous  seas.  This  was  the  i)erilous,  persecuted  life  on  w^hich  he  had 
to  look  back  as  he  sat  chained  to  the  rude  legionary  in  that  dreary 
Roman  prison." 

There  arc  several  representations  of  the  Apostle  upon  medals  and  in 
ivory  carvings,  as  well  as  numerous  descriptions  of  his  personal  appearance, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  concerning 
his  character  and  historical  position.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  in  him 
something  of  all  three  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  ;  by 
birth  he  was  a  Jew  and  a  Pharisee,  yet  he  ^vas  bom  in  a  Greek  city,  a 
city  claiming  to  rival  Athens ;  but  this  Greek  city  was  in  a  Roman 
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province,  thiu  making  him  a  Roman  citizi^n.  Thu3  be  ttos  by  bis 
origin  well  fittd  tr>  be  the  exiM>untl':r  ••£  a  Cf:r:mop«>Iitan  religion. 
**  St  Peter  waa  the  Apostle  of  C.ith"Ii»:itv,  Sl  Joha  wa^?  the  Ap*>6tle  of 
Love,  St.  Paul  the  Apostlo  of  Vt^y^^isK'  Eit.h  of  these  thrve  chosen 
one«  represented  a  special  pi<le  of  human  nature — Will,  Emotion,  and 
Intellect  Wliile  Pct^-'r  is  the  .svmV»I  «f  tl.«?  rhur«.li  niilitant,  the  rock 
on  which  the  Chur«:h  is  built,  St.  J.»lin  th»:  iN.ljvod  i*  the  forerunner  of 
that  mystic  love,  tliat  t^-nder  pi»ty,  ev^rr  aR«l  anon  ai»pf-aring  in  the  course 
of  its  history,  in  the  lives  of  St.  I>ouaventur.i,  St.  Francis,  and  the  author 
of  the  Imitation.  These  are  classr  d  towthi-r  on  the  one  hand,  while  its 
more  masculine  minds,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  C-dvin,  and  Luther, 
stand  on  the  other,  and  with  them  St.  Paul. 

The  character  which  in  our  mo<lem  times  he  is  found  most  to  resemble 
It  Luther.  The  one  quality  common  to  both,  in  a  transcendent  degree,  is 
moral  energy. 

What  IB  the  great  Apostle's  place  in  hist  »ry  ?  lie  introduced 
Christianity  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  becoming  its  chief  champion  to 
all  mankind ;  he  exalted  the  practice  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — by 
these  two  acts  creating  a  world-religion.  Christ  being  Go<l,  St  Paul  is 
His  Apostle ;  one  the  spiritual  head,  the  other  the  temporal  founder. 
This  is  his  title  :  The  Temporal  Founder  of  Christianity. 
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6i  Release ;  last  circa  it    ....    62 

06  Second  trial ;  martyrdom     .     .    G  i 


ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

A.D.  354-430. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


Tbb  "Doctoror  Grace,"  asho  has  boon  termed,  was  bom  on  the  13  th  of 
NoTember,  354,  at  Ti^|ast«  in  N'umidiii,  of  parents  who  belonged  to  a  good 
family,  though  tbcy  were  not  very  rich.  His  father  Patricias  was  a  Pa;{an, 
and  of  a  hiuiity  and  choleric  disposition,  but  the  good  example  of  St.  Monicn, 
his  wife,  at  length  taught  him  the  meekness  of  the  Christiiui  rcli^on,  and 
he  was  baptized  shortly  before  bis  death.  ThepiousStMonicaendeavoured 
til  instil  the  true  faith  into  the  mind  of  her  eon  Augustine  from  his  timderest 
infancy,  as,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she  "  considered  herself  only  half  a 
mother  until  she  had  commuiiiciited  the  life  ol'gnice  to  him  who  owed  Ui 
her  Ilia  natural  life."  Patricius,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  only  of  his 
son's  advancement  in  the  world. 

Augustine  wiu  sent  to  bo  cduuitud  at  Mudauto,  a  neiglibouiiug  city, 
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»?  b?  sraS^I  rrmrar.  r»:«icr-.  laii  ritrc-.-ci^  In  !d$  aenenteenth  jrear 
Ifce  pp:<e«w«ir-i  v  Ccsisi^?i.  ▼i^rr^  irt  -i^slj  i»=il  lie  fc'THDcet  place  in  the 
•cfcpx-i  of  rbi«.:Q:.  Vz^ttiI;  li*  zl>  ?nlf  Zf-^-  beotiDe  cocmpted.  He 
desijnte?  ii  ii*  bxi  :c  ~  C  Jiit-sii-  c;*  '  zzit  f^LzLrzil  ibrss  of  miseiies  into 
vhieh  hd  piiZi?r»L  J-  'JLlZ  ^.l^tZ-  •:*  '»~:f:i  j>e  A."c;L5es  himself  of  having 
began  ^>  c^fi»£»i  «i->i  lz  1:1  i^r  "rii:]!  i*  luIleL  t  j  in  a^-ose  of  woids,  the 
age  of  innocecure  :  in  LrzLic^  ih*  iLr>f  h±  'WLs^.r^i  in  prfme  studies ;  and 
lunents  tbit  lb*  r»rr.-sil  -f  zhi  -yriTii-^  :c  i-txil-r-  :«>ris  so  inflamed  his 
imagrnaiion  iLi:  i-e  ItH  iz.:-:  i2irf  sn  :f  ::r:TcriTT.  Tbe  h->lT  doctor  n<me 
the  kss  leoc^iziiK*  il-r  ni-AzitJO^  !•*  iTnTrri  t:*:-zi  pe*lin^  the  poeta. 
This  studj  no«  ciilr  r-frfrcrai  li?  liz_r^*^.  tc:  ::  drvrl'>p«l  the  faculties 
Ckf  his  mixkL  ptnfccLltrlT  iLi:  cc  invr-n-.c  -■^Li.h  cLiractenzes  creative 
geniu^tetSL  It  iik^irii^'  a  rr— r-^-at^^  :o  lizi  :r.  kZ  richness  and  sablimity 
of  thought  and  exrrer?^:  c  wLis:!  rxil:  zaict^  AKve  it^lf ;  a  facility  in 
expressing  )de«is  witL  -^I-:-^vr»r  :  ir»i  ibe  pi.  -xrr  ;o  emplor,  where  neces- 
sary, Wki  passsa^>?:!^  in-.I  :x:ur^ft?»;.;-r  iz-i^ry. 

About  this  perlvvi  ih^  dea:ii  •,  f  bi>  IazLtt  iLt^w  him  upon  his  own 
resottwes.  To  crv-^wn  h:>  nii>:Vr:,i:ir<N  ihr  izrriisitiveness  and  restless 
activity  of  hi^si  mind  drvw  hin  intv  ihr-  s«ev:  ^-i  ihe  Minicheans,  in  which 
he  continued  neariv  nino  v-irsw  Tiu>  :hr?  o  rrir-tivn  of  his  morals  led 
to  the  li>ss  of  his  faith.  H:>  virtv..  us  in  iLer.  Su  M-^nica,  was  not  long 
in  learning  this,  and  the  al^nu  whivh  shi-  ivl:  a:  the  first  faults  of  her 
son,  was  nnloubled  by  the  piv\>pev:  of  :he  new  d.in^r  he  was  incurring. 
She  confided  her  s*.>rTV»w^  to  a  piv^us  bish  ^|v  whom  she  exhorted  to  under* 
take  the  conversion  of  Au^us^ine.  "It  is  not  time  yet*~  he  replied  ; 
"  let  us  be  ciuitent  to  pray  for  him,  and  reasjsure  yourselt  for  it  is  not 
possilile  tliat  a  sim  for  whom  so  m  my  lojir?  have  been  shed  should  perish." 
This  answer  was  ri^jardtxi  as  an  owcle  of  liod.  Fjtscinated,  rather  th  m 
convinceii,  the  young  pix^selyte  was  far  fr^>m  findin:;  in  the  doctrine  of 
Manichieism  the  rt» jx>se  for  which  he  so  anlently  Ionian!  ;  and  when  finally 
he  escaped  from  the  idle  divams  of  this  se^^^t  he  embraced  the  errors  of 
the  Academicians,  which  Icvl  him  to  doubt  everything. 

In  383  be  went  to  Kome,  and  after  a  sh'>rt  stay  there  procee<leil  to 
Milan,  wliere  he  bet^ame  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  This  event,  fortuitous  in 
appearance,  was  anything  but  an  indiffer\*nt  one  in  the  desiinis  of  Provi- 
dence. The  Bishop  of  Milan  was  St,  Ani)»r^\?e,  who  receivtHl  the  new 
professor  with  a  kindness  which  began  to  nMuove  many  of  his  prejudices. 
AugiLstine  frequently  attendeil  the  Si^rmons  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  the  mow 
he  was  forc^Ml  t<)  render  homage  to  the  prelate's  eli>iiuenoe  the  more  he 
j)laced  himself  on  his  giianl  against  persuasion,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
light  which  ever  pursued  liiui.  One  <lay,  iK'ing  a  pn\v  to  the  most  violent 
agitations,  his  face  streaming  with  tears  which  fli»wed  iiiv(»luiitarily  fn»m 
hiH  eycB,  he  had  fled  the  company  of  some  faithful  friends  in  onler  tn 
84?ek,  in  a  grove  in  his  gunlen,  the  solitude  and  the  calm  which  his  heart 
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cwved  for.  Throwing  himself  on  tho  ground  he  invoked  the  assistance 
of  Heaven,  when  on  a  sudden  he  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  child 
which,  singing,  frequently  reijcatod  these  two  words  in  Ltitin,  "  Tolls, 
lege;  tolle,  lege"  ("Take  up  and  read").  Interpreting  the  voice  to  be 
a  Divine  admonition,  he  returned  in  haste  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  lx)ok  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  opened  the  volume,  and  read  in 
silence  the  following  words  on  which  his  eyes  first  rested  :  "  Not  in 
revelling  and  drunkenness  ;  not  in  chaniborings  and  impurities ;  not  in 
strifes  and  envy  ;  but  jut  ye  on  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not 
provision  for  the  flesh  in  its  concupiscences."  Scarcely  had  he  finished 
the  perusid  of  this  passage  when  a  ray  of  light  came  to  illuminate  his 
understiinding,  to  disjKjl  the  darkness  of  his  former  hesitation,  and  to 
inflame  his  heart  with  a  celestial  ardour.  This  conversion  ot  St  Augus- 
tine, which  was  no  less  striking  than  that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  happened 
in  the  year  3vS6.  The  good  news  w.iS  immediately  conveyed  to 
St.  Monica,  who  was  trmsported  with  joy.  In  the  following  year 
Augustine  and  his  natural  son  Adeodatus  were  baptized  at  Milan  by 
St  Ambrose. 

Augustine  now  renounced  his  profession  of  rhetorician  and  returned 
to  his  native  place.  On  his  arrival  there  he  distributed  his  possessions 
among  the  poor,  and  lived  in  a  community  with  some  of  his  friends. 
The  religious  Order  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  dates  its  foundation 
from  this  epoch  in  388.  Going  afterwards  to  Hippo  he  was  ordaiueil 
priest  by  Valerius,  Bishop  of  that  place  (391).  In  395  he  became 
coadjutor  of  Valerius,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  him  in  the 
bishopric  of  Hippo.  He  now  lived  in  community  with  the  clergy  and 
jwrformed  all  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
Regidar  Canons  of  St  Augustine — a  distinct  Order  from  that  of  his 
Hennits.  St  Augustine  also  instituted  a  nunnery  of  his  Order,  and  his 
sister  became  its  first  abbess. 

He  died  at  Hippo  on  tho  28th  of  August,  430,  when  that  city  was 
threatened  by  the  Vandals. 

Of  his  great  lal>ours,  his  disputes  with  Manicho^ans,  Arians,  followers 
of  Priscillian,  Origen,  ami  Tertullian,  the  Donatists  and  Pelagians — 
allowing  no  doubtful  utterance  of  doctrine  to  pass  without  question— his 
vast  correspondence  with  em|>erors,  nobles,  doctors,  missionaries,  and 
bishops,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on  questions  of  dogma,  discipline, 
and  i>olicy;  bis  solid  wonls  of  commentary,  criticism,  morality,  philosophy, 
tht'ology,  and  poetry,  the  list  of  which  forms  a  whole  catalogue ;  it  is 
necilful  here  to  note  only  the  most  important 

The  heresie^s  that  he  chiefly  controverted  were :  that  of  the  Mani- 
chajans,  who  held  that  the  evil  spirit  resided  in  matter,  and  hence  that 
the  human  body  was  evil ;  the  Donatists,  whose  tendencies  were 
tlieocmtic,  and   who  were  inclined  to  rebel  against  civil  government ; 
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and  the  Pelagians,  who  denied  that  the  sin  of  Adam  afifccted  his 
descendants,  holding  that  each  man  is  horn  innocent,  and  becomes 
responsilile  only  for  his  own  acts. 

His  two  principal  books  are  the  ncver-to-be-foigotten  "  Confessions," 
and  that  noble  work,  his  master-piece,  "  The  City  of  God."  The  former 
of  these  belongs  to  the  domain  of  autobiography,  a  favourite  book  in  all 
ages ;  the  latter  to  that  of  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  in  it  he  maintains 
that  the  existing  material  world,  the  great  pagan  empire,  the  city  of 
Rome,  is  corrupt  and  ruined,  and  about  to  disappear ;  but  there  exists 
with  it,  side  by  side,  the  new  spiritual  world,  the  Christian  empire,  the 
city  of  God,  which  is  in  Heaven  and  eternal. 

"Of  these  twelve  books,"  says  the  Author,  in  an  introduction, 
"the  first  four  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  two  cities 
—the  city  of  God  and  the  city  of  the  world  ;  the  second  four  treat  of 
their  history  or  progress ;  and  the  third  and  last  four  of  their  deserved 
destiniea." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  owes  its  outward  foundation  to  four 
Latin  Fathers :  Jerome  established  its  monasteries,  Gregory  its  missions, 
Ambrose  its  ceremonial ;  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  all,  established  its 
theology. 

Still,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  by  the  "  Confcssiones  "  that  he  is  best 
known.  The  singular  simplicity  and  naivet(3  of  their  avowals,  coupled 
with  a  strange  earnestness  and  the  rapt  devotion  exhaled  by  every  line, 
stamp  the  book  as  unique,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


Age 


17 
19 
25 


A.D. 

35i  Bom  at  Tapraste. 

871  Studies  at  Carthafj^e   .... 

873  Embraoea  ManicbsDiflm   .     .     . 

879  Teaches  rhetoric  at  Carthago  . 

388  Benonnces     MaDichsDism     for 

Academics 29 

884  Bemores  to  Milan 8U 

886  "  De  Vita  Beata  " 82 

387  Baptized  by  St.  Ambrose ; 
mother  dies ;  "  De  A  cade- 
micis" 33 

888  Betoma  to  AfHca 34 


A.D.  Aire 

389-91  Passes  his  time  in  sec1a8ion36-37 

391  Ordained  priest 87 

395  Made  Bishop  of  Hippo     ...    41 

397  "  Coufessiones " 43 

404  ''  Contra  Felicem  ManichsDum"  60 
407  Enooaragos  and  regakites  mo- 

nasticism 53 

411-428  '*  De  Civitate  bei ;"  *'  Brev. 

Coll.  contra  Donatistas  "  57-74 
42S  "  Betractatiooes '♦ 74 

429  Hippo  is  besieged  by  Gcuscric.     75 

430  Dies 78 


ST.  BERNARD. 

A.D.  10'JMI53. 
MONASTIC  LIFE. 


This  fiunous  saint  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Fontaine,  ncir  Dijon,  ia 
Hurgiiniiy,  in  1091.  His  father,  a  kniglit  nanipd  Teacelin,  was  descended 
fruni  the  Counts  of  Ch&tillon,  and  liia  mother,  Alcth  or  I'Jiiabeth,  waa 
daughter  of  tlie  Count  de  Montlrard.  He  was  educated  at  Chatillon, 
where  he  astonished  hia  ruastere  by  the  wpidity  of  his  [irogrcss.  When 
lie  was  fourteen  yean  ultl  he  lust  his  niutlier,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  severe  Cistercian  institute.  Neither  the 
prayers  of  bis  friends  nor  the  remonHtrances  of  his  relatives  could  triumph 
over  his  deti-rmi nation  to  seclude  himself  in  the  cloister.  Itnos  perilous, 
indeed,  to  try  to  divert  him  frotu  his  vocation,  for  those  who  gave  him 
an  ojiportunity  to  justify  hiinwlf  ran  the  risk  of  being  converted  to  his 
views.  Many  of  those  who  sought  to  retain  him  in  the  world  followed 
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liim  to  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  wLich  had  then  been  founded  fifteen 
years,  and  was  governed  by  St.  Steplien.  His  five  brothers,  his  undo 
Gaudry,  and  more  than  twenty  other  proselytes  tliere  pronounced  with 
him  the  Solemn  vows  in  1114.  Already  his  stirring  eloquence  induced 
sons  to  leave  their  fathers  and  husbands  their  wives ;  and  families  were 
broken  up  in  order  that  monasteries  miyht  be  peopled. 

Two  al.beys,  offshoots  of  Citeaux,  were  founded  at  this  peiiod :  \jx 
Ferte  in  1113,  and  Pontigny  in  1114.  Bernard  was  charged  with  the 
foundation  of  a  new  house  in  the  diocese  of  I^ngres  in  Champagne.  Ac- 
cordingly he  and  twelve  other  monks  settled  in  a  desert  called  the  Valley 
of  Wormwood,  where  they  erected  with  their  own  hands  the  first  cells 
that  sheltered  the  humble  community,  of  which  Beniard,  scarcely  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  l»ccame  the  first  abbot.  By  their  imceasing  toil  the 
fntemity  so  ill)  proved  the  appe»rance  of  the  locality  that  it  was  called 
Clairvaux,  or  "  lieautiful  Valley."  A  daughter  of  Citeaux,  the  abbey  of 
Clairvaux,  became  in  its  turn  the  mother  of  several  communities,  such 
as  Fontenay  and  Trois-Fontaines,  both  of  which  were  founded  by 
St.  Bernard. 

From  the  year  1128  he  took  part  in  important  public  affairs  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  administration  of  his  abbey.  Notwithstanding 
liis  love  of  retirement,  yet  obedience  and  zeal  for  the  Divine  honour 
frequently  drew  him  from  his  beloved  cell ;  and  so  great  was  the  repu- 
tation of  his  learning  and  piety  that  idl  potentates  desired  to  have  their 
differences  deternaned  by  him.  Bishops  regarded  his  decisions  as  oracles  or 
indispensable  laws,  and  referred  to  him  the  most  important  affairs  of  their 
churches.  The  J^opes  looked  up<m  his  advice  as  the  greatest  suppirt  of 
the  lli'ly  See,  and  all  pei»ple  had  a  very  profound  respect  and  an  extra- 
ordinary veneniticm  for  his  person  and  sanctity.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  even  in  his  solitude  he  governed  all  the  churches  of  the  West.  The 
remarkable  conversions  of  great  princes  and  prelates  wrought  by  St. 
l^mard  were  very  numerous. 

He  warmly  CFpoused  the  cause  of  Innocent  II.,  whose  claim  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  contested  by  Anacletus.  After  persuading  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  sup^wrt  Innocent,  he  accouipanied  that 
Pontiff  to  Italy.  Finally,  in  1138,  the  schism  was  healed,  and  Innocent 
was  acknowledged  as  legitimate  Po|>e  by  the  whole  Church.  St.  Ber- 
nard was  now  able  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  eight  yciirs  of  toil  and  contest. 
He  returned  mtjdestly  to  France,  and  re-entered  his  cloister  with  the 
same  simplicity  with  which  he  had  quitted  it. 

In  1 1 40  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  where  he  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  IVter  Al)el{ird.  He  has  been  reproached  for  his 
zeal  on  this  occasion  ;  but  a  proof  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  personal 
animosity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  became  cordially  reconciled 
with  Abelanl  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  abjured  his  erroneous  opinions. 
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We  now  come  to  the  most  important  event  in  the  life  of  St  BemnrcL 
He  Wiis  entrusted  by  Eugenius  III.,  formerly  one  of  his  monks,  who  had 
been  elected  Poi>e,  with  the  task  of  preaching  the  second  Crusade.  This 
commissiun  he  executed  with  almost  incredible  success  in  all  the  chief 
provinces  of  France,  and  afterwards  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 
Multitudes  of  aJl  classes  flocked  to  listen  to  his  words.  Pale  and  at- 
tenuated to  a  degree  which  seemed  almost  supernatural,  his  contem- 
poraries discovered  in  the  mere  glance  of  his  eyes  something  which  filled 
them  with  wonder  and  awe.  Th.it  ho  was  kept  alive  at  all  nppeared  to 
them  a  perpetual  miracle  ;  but  when  the  light  froiu  thut  thin  calm  face  fell 
up<m  them,  when  the  voice  flew  from  those  finn  lips,  and  words  of  love, 
aspiration,  nnd  sublime  self-sacrifice  reached  their  ear.^,  they  were  no 
lunger  masters  of  themselves  or  their  feelings.  So  thoroughly  did  he 
arouse  men*s  minds  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  towns  and  castles 
were  changed  into  deserts,  and  everywhere  widows  were  to  bo  seen, 
"  whose  husbands  were  not  yet  dead."  He  adds  that  scarcely  one  man 
was  left  to  seven  women.  The  failure  of  this  unfortunate  Crusade  raised 
a  great  stonn  against  St.  Bernard,  because  he  had  seemed  to  promise 
success.  His  answer  was  that  he  confided  in  God's  mercy  for  a  blessing 
on  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  the  honour  of  His  divine  name;  but 
that  the  sins  of  the  army  were  the  cause  of  their  mis!'ortune8. 

Having  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  vigorous  penance.  His  body,  already  enfeebled  by  his  apostolic^il 
labours,  succumbed  to  those  ascetical  austoritie&  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1153. 

His  name  was  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  Saints  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  1165. 

The  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  a  most  stately  and  spicions  stnicture  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  its  founder's  time  a  low  and  mean  build- 
ing ;  yet  St.  Bernard  left  in  it  at  his  death  seven  hundred  monks.  He 
founded  before  his  death  one  hundred  and  sixty  other  monasteries ;  and 
their  numl)er  was  so  much  increased  after  his  death  that,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  the  northern  kingdoms, 
eight  hundred  abbeys  were  subject  to  Clairvaux,  being  filiations  of  that 
house. 

St  Bernard  is  reckoned  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  account 
of  the  great  excellence  of  his  works,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  consist  of  epistles,  sermons,  and  theological  treatises.  They  are  all 
instinct  with  genius. 

Since  the  birth  of  Christianity  each  succeeding  age  has  produced  its 
own  peculiar  type  of  "  saintly  workers."  In  the  beginning,  the  primitive 
age,  appeared  the  Apostles,  of  which  the  chief  was  St  Paul  Then  came, 
at  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  Fathers,  gi-catcst  oi  whom  was  St  Augustine. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  OF   ASSIST. 

A.D.   1182-1326. 
FOUNPKU  Ul-  TIIK  ORDKR  Of  FIllARS  MINORS. 


St.  Fhaxcis  of  Aenisi  is  nno  of  the  most  venerated  eaints  of  the  Roman 
Cimrch,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  Hgiinss  in  the  Imnd  of  illustrious 
uicii  which  mediuvat  Catholicism  has  bequeathed  to  the  adiuiration  of  the 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  year  1182,  Francis 
Itoniadonei,  the  son  of  Pietro  Benindone,  a  woaltby  merchant,  and 
Madonna  Pica,  his  wife,  wna  bom  in  Uoibrin,  at  the  little  town  of  Asaisi, 
which  haa  since  become  illnstrioUB  through  hie  name  and  memory. 
Pietro  was  in  France  when  his  son  whs  born,  and  the  mother,  in  his 
abeence,  uiUed  the  boy  Giovanni,  but  when  the  niereliant  returned  he 
changed  the  name  to  Fnmuesco,  for  love,  it  is  aoid,  of  the  land  he  had 
just  quitted. 

ileiug  du«tinod  for  a  commen^iol  life,  Fnutcis  leceivcd  a  fair  amount  of 
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cdoeatioii,  SDd  cadj  acquired  a  kxb^vledge  ^of  the  Fiendi  or  Pnyren^ 
klngmgey  <^  wiiieh  he  w^i:«  alw^  js  •»rir?=:»ilT  fti^cii.  As  a  joath  he  was 
food  of  flOcietT  and  fizi^  cl-idi':-^  if  z.-rr7T  rZL^^ruinznenls.  of  music  and 
•01^  and  of  |flea»zie  ^"cn^nHj.  Tb»  Tr.VAr>it.inSi»  of  A.sm  called  him  the 
•*Fkwrer  of  Tooth.' 

The  first  epoch  of  his  life  l^teii  tal  he  wts  twe=.tv-fiTe  rears  old.  He 
was  then  taken  prisoner  in  an  aOiifrk  on  Per^x.  wh-i-re  he  lem-tined  in 
eaptivitj  lor  a  twelveconth  :  and  an  ulii-r^  he  then*  ci>ntrjcted  bavin;; 
direrted  his  thoncht*  fr»:»m  eartUv  tLin j«»  Le  res*  Ivetl  to  lecc^me  a  soldier 
of  Christ.  In  his  real  to  p?Lu:ld  the  •:hur»:h  of  St.  iKimian,  he  resolved 
to  devote  to  this  parp'j^e  the  prxie*.-*!*  "i-f  the  s^ile  of  some  property 
bdooging  to  his  father.  Demad  :*ne  xros  s*:^  inoen^etj  that  he  beat  Francis 
unmercifully,  put  fetters  on  his  feet,  ^tL*i  Lx-ke«l  him  in  a  chamber,  from 
which,  however,  his  mother  reletsetl  hini.  The  an^^ry  father  next  sum- 
moned his  son  to  app>?ar  before  the  bisL* -p.  who  tiire^.^ted  that  the  money 
■hoold  be  restored.  "  Not  onlv  the  monev."  crk^l  Francis,  with  indijj- 
nation,  "  but  everything  that  can  le  calle«l  his—  even  the  clothes  he  his 
given  me — I  will  restore."  And  thr«»iriai:  ..ff  his  ^irments  he  pUed  them 
in  a  heup  before  the  astonished  .i5seni)>Iy,  plieini:  the  money  on  the  top 
of  alL  "  Be:'r  witness,  all  present,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  up  to  this  time  I 
have  called  Pietro  Bcmadone  father,  but  now  I  am  the  servant  of  (Jod. 
I  have  restored  to  him  the  money  which  he  sou^t  with  so  much  fury, 
end  even  the  clothes  I  have  hod  from  him  ;  and  henceforth  I  will  s.-iy 
only,  *  My  Father  who  art  in  heaven ' — no  more  niy  father  Hetro  ISema- 
done."  The  bishop  tenderly  threw  over  the  young  man  the  episcofial 
mantle,  and  ordered  some  gannent  to  be  brought  in  for  him.  The  frock 
of  a  poor  labourer  was  found.  This  first  alms  Francis  received  with 
gratitude.  The  remarkable  event  just  described,  which  is  termed  his 
"conversion,"  hapi»ened  in  the  year  1206. 

Thenceforward  Francis  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity.  He  lagged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the  church  of 
Rt.  Damian,  and  a<)8istcd  the  masons  by  Ciirrying  the  stones  with  his  own 
h;m(ls.  He  fre<|uented  the  hospitiils,  washing  the  feet  and  kissing  the 
ulcers  of  the  le|K*rs.  His  excessive  humility  in  dress  and  demeanour 
began  afU?r  a  time  to  win  sympathy  for  him.  Bernardo  di  Quintavalle,  a 
rich  menihant,  8i)ld  all  his  estate,  distributed  it  among  the  |KX)r,  and  caiiio 
tr>  pny  with  Francis.  To  him  was  soon  joined  Pietro  di  Cat*mio,  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Assisi.  These  brethren  received  the  dress  of  Francis, 
consisting  of  a  crmrse  rolie  of  serge,  ginled  with  a  cord,  on  the  16th  of 
Augtist,  1209,  from  which  day  the  foundation  of  the  Franciscan  Order 
pro|Kirly  dates.  The  name  chosen  by  Francis  for  the  meml»ors  of  his 
community  was  that  of  "  Friars  Minors  " — Ixjsser  Brotln^rs,  the  poorest 
and  liurnbleHt  f)f  (  IcmTh  servants.  Practising  the  8tnct4»st  jK>vorty,  he  would 
not  allow  any  trniiMinil  proiKTty  to  be  vested  in  the  Onler. 
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At  the  beginning  Francis  and  his  companions  occupied  a  little  cottage 
just  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Assisi,  but  when  their  number 
increjised  they  retired  to  a  little  church  called  Portiuncula,  belonging  to 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Subiaco,  who  gave  it  that  name  because  it  was 
built  on  a  small  estate  or  parcel  of  land  which  belonged  to  them.  It 
stands  in  the  open  jilain,  about  a  mile  from  Assisi.  The  Order  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  second  Generd  Chapter,  held  in  1219,  was  attended  by 
5000  friars.  Pope  Innocent  111.  verbally  approved  the  Order  in  1210  ;  a 
like  approbation  was  given  to  it  in  1215  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council ; 
and  Pope  Honorius  III.  confirmed  the  Rule  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th 
of  November,  1223.  In  1212  Francis  gave  his  habit  to  St.  Clare,  who, 
under  his  direction,  founded  the  institute  of  holy  virgins,  which  was 
called  the  Second  Onler  of  St.  Francis.  The  nuns  of  this  Order  are  now 
called  "  Poor  Clares."  The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  wjis  instituted  by 
him  in  1221,  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  married  or  single,  living  in  the 
world,  and  united  by  certain  rules  and  exercises  of  piety  compatible  with 
a  secular  state.  St.  Francis  uiidei-took  various  missions  to  8]>read  the 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Desiring  to  win  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, he  went  to  Palestine  in  1219,  and  passed  into  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  He  was  ca|)tured  and  taken  before  the  Sultan,  whom  he 
earnestly  exhorted  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  Sultan  granted 
certain  privileges  to  the  Franciscan  Ortler,  and  permitted  its  founder  to 
return  to  Italy. 

Two  years  before  his  death  Francis  was  praying  on  Monte  Alvemo, 
when  there  appeared  before  him  a  seraph,  having  between  his  wings  the 
figure  of  a  man  crucified,  with  his  hands  and  feet  stretched  out,  and 
fastened  to  a  cross.  From  this  periotl,  it  is  said,  Francis  bore  in  his  flesh 
tlie  "  stigmata  "  or  marks  of  the  sacred  wounds,  and  was  more  inflamed 
than  ever  with  the  seraphic  ardour  of  divine  charity.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  received  the  designation  of  "seraphic,"  which  has  been 
continued  to  his  Order. 

This  greiit  saint  was  only  a  deacon,  his  humility  having  prevented  him 
from  iKjing  ordained  priest. 

lie  died  near  Assisi,  on  tlie  4th  of  October,  122G,  and  two  years  after- 
war  Is  he  was  canonized  under  the  anspires  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  personal  appearance  of  St.  Francis  is  thus  described  by  his  friend 
Thomas  de  Celano  :  "  lie  was  of  middle  stature,  rather  under  than  over ; 
with  an  oval  face,  and  full  but  low  forehead  ;  his  eyes  dark  and  clear,  his 
hair  thick,  his  eyebrows  str.iight ;  a  straight  and  delicate  nose,  a  voice 
soft,  yet  keen  and  fiery  ;  close,  equal,  and  white  teeth ;  lips  modest,  yet 
subtle ;  a  black  beard  not  thickly  grown  ;  a  thin  neck,  square  shoulders, 
short  anns,  small  hands  and  feet,  delicate  skin,  and  little  flesh ;  roughly 
ch>tho<l  ;  sleeping  little  ;  his  hand  ever  open  in  charity." 

The  Franciscan  Order  has  produced  several  iK»jies  and  a  great  number 
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of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  persons  eminent  for  learning  and  virtue. 
There  have  been  several  "  reforms "  of  this  famous  Order,  which  has 
always  maintained  its  popidarity  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Observantists,  the  Capuchins,  the  Rccollets,  and  the  Discalced  Franciscans 
are  branches  of  the  great  tree  planted  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Ruskin,  in  his  "  Mornings  in  Florence,"  speaks  incidentally  of  the 
Reformer  as  follows  :  "  Christianity  went  on  doing  her  best,  in  Etruria 
and  elsewhere,  for  four  hundred  years, — and  her  best  seemed  to  have 
come  to  very  little, — when  there  rose  up  two  men  who  vowed  to  God  it 
should  come  to  more.  And  they  made  it  come  to  more,  forthwith ;  of 
which  the  immediate  sign  in  Florence  was  that  she  resolved  to  have  a 
fine  new  cro68-shai)e<l  cathedral  instead  of  her  quaint  old  little  octagon 
one ;  and  a  tower  beside  it  that  should  beat  BabeL  The  two  men  who 
were  the  effectual  builders  of  these  were  the  two  great  religious  Powers 
and  Reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  St  Francis,  who  taught  Chris- 
tian men  how  they  should  behave  ;  and  St.  Dominic,  who  taught  Christian 
men  what  they  should  think.  In  brief,  one  the  Apostle  of  Works,  the 
other  of  Faith.  Each  sent  his  little  company  of  disciples  to  teach  and 
preach  in  Florence ;  St.  Francis  in  1212;  St.  Dominic  in  1220.  And 
when  they  had  got  Florence,  as  it  were,  heated  through,  she  burst  out 
into  Christian  poetry  and  architecture,  of  which  you  have  heard  much 
talk — burst  into  bloom  of  Amolfo,  (riotto,  Dante,  Orcagna.  Now  the 
gospel  of  Works,  according  to  St.  Francis,  lay  in  three  things  :  You  must 
work  without  money,  and  be  poor ;  you  must  work  without  pleasure,  and 
be  chaste ;  you  must  work  acconiing  to  others,  and  be  obedient." 


ERASMUS. 

A.D.  1466  1536. 
REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 


TUERB  are  few  men  of  equal  historical  importance  with  Ensraus,  whose 
position  has  been  the  occasion  of  bo  much  controveTsy.  To  this  day  he 
is  ranked  by  some  writers  as  one  of  t)ie  "  Reformers  ;"  that  is,  as  one  of 
the  group  of  men  with  Luther  at  their  )iead  who,  by  their  teaching  and 
course  of  action,  brought  about  the  separation  of  great  part  of  Europe 
from  tho  Pupacy,  and  set  up  a  new  dogmatic  system  in  rivalry  with  that 
of  RoniR.  The  facts,  however,  arc  that  Erasmus  remained  in  commuiuon 
with  tlie  Chiircli  to  tho  day  of  his  death,  that  he  disapproved  and 
op|<osed  tho  heroic  method  of  Luther,  that  his  beliefs  and  aims  were 
diflt^rent  from  Luther's,  and  that,  while  doctrinal  reform  was  a  main 
object  with  Luther,  t^rasmus  was  indifferent  about  it,  and  expressly 
submitted  Ids  own  judgment  to  that  of  the  Church. 
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Emiimu^,  wptilod  the  greatest  scholar  and  wit  of  his  age,  was  one  of 
iho  moHt  powerful  instruments  of  "  tlie  new  learning."  He  never  pre 
Uiiitlml  to  bo  a  Christian  evangelist.  He  desired  a  Christian  reformation^ 
but  it  was  chiefly  a  reformation  of  manners ;  and  tliis  he  hoped  would  be 
brought  about  by  forces  within  the  Cliurch,  by  the  gradual  spread  of 
culturt),  not  by  schism  and  do;;matic  revolution.  He  never  leaned  to  the 
noo-pnganism  of  the  Italian  Ilenaissanco.  Indeed,  his  **  Ciceronianus " 
was  a  covert  attack  upon  the  nco  pagans  whom  he  dared  not  assail 
openly.  Ky  his  lulwurs  os  a  scliolar  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Uoformation,  from  wliich  he  held  himself  aloof;  and  by  his  printed 
Qroek  Testauiout  he  iurnislied  the  Reformers  with  their  most  ix)tent 
wen  pons, 

lie  was  bom  ot  Pottordam  on  the  28th  of  October,  about  the  year 
1466.  From  the  first  "misfortune  marked  him  for  her  own."  He  was 
A  lovo«child;  and,  as  his  parents  were  never  married,  more  by  others' 
faults  than  by  their  own,  he  l)oro  the  brand  of  bastirdy.  His  father's 
name,  Qerhanl,  "the  beloved,"  he  translated  into  Latin  " Desiderius," 
and  into  (ireek  "Erasmus."  Ho  was  tenderly  cared  f«»r  by  his  pirents; 
but  at  fourteen  lost  them  both.  His  guardians  proved  unfaithful  and 
virtually  compelled  him  to  enter  a  monastery  ;  but  the  austerities  of  the 
nionaatio  life  wore  repulsive  to  his  comfort  loving  nature,  and.  quitting 
bis  cell,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cam  bray. 
8iM>n  afterwtnla  he  took  priest's  orders.  Next  he  went  to  study  at 
Ihiris,  where  he  had  Uie  while  to  earn  his  living  by  teaching.  Eager  to 
Ic^aru  Qieek»  and  without  the  me;ms  of  going  to  Italy,  he  came  to 
£i\glaud  (1497  or  14t)8)  to  study  at  Oxford,  where  Greek  was  taught  by 
•eluJui^  who  hnd  latoly  been  iu  Italy.  Here  he  became  the  warm  friend 
of  C<4et  and  Mv>xet.  Colet  was  not  onlv  a  lover  of  the  new  leimin;;.  but 
a  ft^*ent  Chri;»tian»  longing  for  rofonnation  of  the  Church,  and  Erasmus 
W4S  iK^wv^rfuUy  impres&ied  by  his  views  and  aspirations. 

KaHy  iu  1^00  he  left  England  for  Italy,  bul  his  money  was  soiled  at 
IX^v^r  custom-house,  and  be  havl  to  stay  in  Frince.  About  this  time  he 
]>ubli»hi\l  hi;j  •*  Ada^ia^**  which  from  small  bej;iunings  grew  into  a  Urge 
c\4Uvt\>a  of  extras t*»  with  witty  and  loamcvl  commentaries.  In  1501 
a^'^HMUwl  his  **  Emrhirid.'oa  Mililis  Chrij^lioni,'*  a  twct  for  the  timos^ 
eeUii\^  tv»rth  thi^  wul  nature  <^i  the  ChristiAa  rv^li^on.  I(  wjs  tiaDsUt«.-d 
iutv>  Er^rucK  5>j^mTsh.  aixl  Oonuan,  and  into  English  by  Tyndole.  The 
Kvk  w^Ad^  cv>rKi\nu.n[evl  by  lh1^  ik'riviino,  and  burnt  by  ocder  ol  ihe 
IVrlutthfuc  v»t*  l^ms. 

Kevia^;ir^  Fii^luiid  la  Jjatarr.  150^  ErxsaTts  wus  intr>la«d  to 
ArvhbiUhop  \VjLcLi2x  ar^i  r».5h«*j>  Fi^t.»r.  and  found  in  th^Ti  ^skful 
frwu^-^  hx  :he  *iiaiau«r  h«?  ;?*.'C  oat  for  luly.  IXirji^  hi?  thn?*  years' 
;!«ay  Ho  Yi:^;^^!  :!io  priacrr^il  c::j>f^  studied  Grvvk*  t«.vk  a  dvvtor*  dt?',;:T^e» 
attd  oc(»ij;jivxL  A  i;;>^'{2£«;iU».u  frjoi  ks?  QIonal:^ti!c  tow^    On  iii<  jAXv:^iS£^>a  cf 
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Henry  VIII.  be  was  recnlled  to  England,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  At  More's 
bouse  be  wrote  tbe  work  wliicb  be  bad  planned  during  bis  rides  on 
horseback  across  tlie  Continent.  This  was  tbe  famous  "l^ise  of  Folly," 
entitled,  witb  playful  reference  to  the  nimc  of  bis  bost,  "Encomium 
Moria?."  Brimful  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  it  assailed  tbe  follies  of  the  age, 
condeuined  war  and  field-siwrts,  and  especially  covered  witb  disastrous 
ridicule  tbe  pr(md  and  ignonint  scbolastic  doctors  and  tbe  cowled 
monkisb  impostors.  Printed  in  1511,  within  a  few  montbs  it  passed 
tbrougb  seven  editions.  Twenty-seven  editions  appeared  in  tbe  lifetime 
of  tbe  autbor.  During  tins  period  Erasmus  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  and  used  to  beg  till  be  was  asbanied  of  it.  He  left  England  in 
1514  on  being  appointed  member  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Netberknds, 
witb  a  sufficient  pension.  He  went  first  to  liasel  to  get  bis  edition  of 
St.  Jerome  and  liis  Greek  New  Testament  (at  botb  of  wbicb  be  bad  been 
working  bard  for  years)  printed  by  Frol^en.  They  were  published  in 
1516.  To  tbis  Greek  Testiment,  the  first  publisbcd,  Leo  X.  gave  bis 
sanction  by  accepting  tbe  dedic^ition.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
Ijitin  version,  and  by  an  earnest  "  Paraklesis,"  in  wbicb  Erasmus  set 
forth  bis  object  in  publishing  it.  This  work  marks  an  epoch  as  tbe 
beginning  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  Tbe  edition  of  St.  Jerome  was 
put  forth  witb  tbe  same  object — the  restoration  of  **the  old  and  true 
theology."  In  the  same  year  ap|)Ciired  the  '^Institutio  Principis  Christiani," 
tbe  main  lesson  of  wbicb  was  tliat  the  good  of  tbe  people  ought  to  be  tbe 
chief  object  of  a  Christian  ruler.  It  was  written  at  the  s<ime  time  as 
More*s  **  Utopia."  During  tbe  next  seven  years  Erasmus  published  bis 
"  Paraphrases  of  the  New  Testtiment,"  of  which  an  English  translation, 
by  Nicholas  Udal,  was  ordered  to  be  placet!  in  every  parish  church.  In 
1518-19,  Emsmus  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament^ 
with  a  reply  to  objections  and  a  discourse  on  the  method  of  study. 

Al»out  this  time  some  friendly  correspondence  took  place  between 
Erasmus  and  Luther  and  MeLmcthon.  A  little  later  occurred  the  bitter 
quarrel  with  Ulricb  von  Hutten,  to  whom  Erasmus,  from  politic  motives, 
refused  an  interview.  He  was  at  this  time  writing  his  "Familiar 
Colloquies,"  a  first  eilition  of  which  was  published  without  bis  sanction 
in  1518.  The  work  was  extended  in  successive  issues,  and  had  a  very 
large  circulation.  Wbisjiers  of  heresy  were  beard,  and  the  book  was 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
relations  between  Luther  and  Enismus,  at  first  friendly  and  courteous, 
gradually  changed  into  open  and  bitter  hostility ;  and  Erasmus  wrote 
against  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  will.  Luther*s  fancy  that  Erasmus  led 
a  life  of  learned  repose  without  trials  or  difficulties  was  strangely  at 
variance  witb  facta.  Early  left  an  orphan,  robl)ed  of  his  small  patrimony, 
forced  into  a  monastery,  virtually  a  |)aui>er,  practically  without  kindred^ 
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iand  long  without  a  home,  a  suffeter  from  the  stone  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  so  that  he  had  to  work  standing— this  was  not  a  life  of  enviable 
repose.  His  persistence  in  literary  labour  through  all  these  cruel  circum* 
stances  was  hardly  less  than  heroic. 

As  literary  adviser  to  Froben,  Erasmus  edited  and  translated  several 
of  the  Fathers  and  classical  authors.  He  retained  his  faculties,  his 
industry,  his  calmness,  and  his  sportive  spirit  to  the  last.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  the  news  reached  him  of  the  execution  of  his 
friends  Fisher  and  More.  He  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  a  few  months  later 
died  at  Basel,  after  very  great  suffering,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1536.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral 
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MARTIN  LUTHER. 

A.D.  U83-1546. 
THE  REFORMATION- PROTESTANTISM. 


In  tiie  Reformntion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greatest  religions  revo- 
lution which  Christendom  had  seen,  the  foremost  cliampion  was  Martin 
Luther.  In  earlier  nges  many  a  voice  had  been  raised  against  the  enora 
and  corruptions  of  the  4  'hurch  ;  but  these  voices  hod  one  after  another 
been  silenced,  and  dark  places  had  been  lit  up  by  the  tires  in  which 
niartyrs  perished.  With  the  revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  discovery  of  the  "  new  world,"  vast  changes  had  come  upon 
the  face  of  Europe.  In  the  general  stir  of  men's  minds,  and  with  the 
f,'ri>wth  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  religions  discussions  must  needs  arise  ; 
and  the  scandal  caused  by  the  bad  lives  of  some  of  the  popes,  as  well  aa 
by  other  abuses,  had  prepared  men  to  take  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  conscience,  when  once  the  standaid  was  set  up. 
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I^thfT  w«  br,m  at  Ewh>ien  in  SaxonT,  on  St  Llartin's  Ere,  14S3. 
Hw  |itir»rfiU  w^-rf:  ^^fA^^if.inwz  folk  of  the  peai^ant  cLi.'^  ;  and.  aoon  after 
hiA  birth,  th'-y  irrniow^l  t>  M.ia^ri'-M  tV»r  th^  s.ike  of  employment  in  the 
luin^,  M^trtin  wa-i  e»rlv  -M-nt  to  .^rh'!*!.  an*!  his  real  eiliication  w..8 
a^^ifj'l  by  fttrirt  'li-«^:ipliri*r,  pious  tea*  hi n/,  and  iipri«;ht  examplea  at 
l»//m^.  At  foMrt^r^m  h*;  wa.%  .«^'iit  t^  M.i^'«l»rh'ir„',  th».'nce  t*>  Ki^enach,  to 
ntfidy  ;  ami  hft  \v^*'A  with  other  Una  to  -iin;:  and  li**;^'  fr»jni  d« "jf  to  door 
iiit  lm5a#L  In  1/>01  he  went  to  the  University  of  trfurt  to  study,  first 
phi^iwiphy,  and  th*-n  law. 

iJiit  therfj  WiiM  in  him  a  f«iMritu  il  unrest  and  melancholy  which  none  of 
hia  atudieji  couM  apf»iM-H;.  He  Jell  ill,  and  in  his  sickness  Wiis  canforted 
l>y  an  old  prient,  wli.ifw.  gracious  won  Is  he  never  forj^'ot.  The  course  of 
hia  life  waa  chaii;(ed  hy  the  8ud<len  death  of  a  friend,  who  was  struck 
down  at  hia  leet  in  a  thunderstorm.  "  What,  then,  is  this  eartldy  life, 
wliat  arc  all  ita  i^mnilile  honours  and  successes  1 "  He  would  live  hence- 
forth Uit  Grxl.  He  now  quitted  the  university  and  entered  the  Augustine 
c^nivent.  Hia  noviti.ite  was  full  of  severe  trials  ;  but  all  his  "  exercises  " 
and  hia  atudiea  left  his  df;e]>est  want  and  misery  untouchecL  At  length 
light  arose.  He  found  in  the  lihniry  a  Latin  Dihle,  and  in  its  pages 
the  truth  he  wanterl  : — "  Ye  arc  skived  by  grace  through  faith."  "  The 
juat  sJudl  live  by  faith."  With  the  tnith  and  the  grace  came  the  peiice 
of  Ood,  the  clouds  drifted  aw.iy  from  his  soul,  and  there  was  a  great 
odm. 

He  was  now  employed  by  his  Onler  on  various  missions,  and  when 
the  University  of  Witt<jnl>erg  was  founded  he  was  made  professor  of 
]ihil<mophy  (1508).  In  his  lectures,  which  drew  a  crowd  of  listeners, 
he  H|N)ke  with  a  novel  lK)ldnef^8  of  the  scholastic  system,  and  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  n»as(m  and  Scripture.  Invited  by  the  Senate,  he 
UKik,  aft<?r  much  luwitjiti«)n,  the  ofKce  of  preacher.  His  discourses,  rich 
in  ne;;lect<Ml  truth  vivified  by  his  own  experience,  pnKluced  a  powerful 
iuipression,  and  led  one  le;irned  doctor  to  predict  that  this  monk  would 
confound  all  the  doctors  and  reforui  the  Church. 

In  1510  h<^  was  stuit  to  Rome  on  some  business  of  his  Order.  The 
city  w.iH  to  him  an  object  of  profound  veneration,  and  when  he  first 
Ik'Iu'M  it  h«»  pi*ostrat«Ml  himself  in  the  dust,  exolaiiuing,  "  Gotl  save  thee, 
lioMie,  thou  seat  of  tlie  H«>ly  One  !  "  Nor  did  all  that  he  saw  there  of 
the  uidn»ly  untl  liorril»le  suflice  at  once  to  disenchant  hiui.  It  was  some 
Vi'irs  iM'foiv  the  n»al  lesson  of  this  visit  was  fully  learnt.  After  his 
n't  urn  he  was  mado  (b>etor  of  tln'olo^y  (1512). 

Year  by  Near  tin*  influence  of  Luther  was  spreading,  and  in  1517  a 
collision  witli  tin*  (bunli  ttH»k  ])laoe.  The  ih^k',  Leo  X.,  wanting  money, 
r«»st»lved  to  gft  it  by  means  of  indulurences.  One  Tetzel,  a  Oominican 
monk,  was  M«nt  to  pn'aih  them  in  S.ixony.  The  matter  thus  fon^Hl 
itM'lf  ujHUi  Lutliers  attention,  and  as  an  honest  and  brave  man  he  coidil 
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not  hold  his  peace.  He  appealed  to  several  bishops,  preached 
against  indulgences,  and  ultimately  posted  on  the  church  of  the  castle 
ninety-five  "  theses "  on  the  subject,  and  chullenged  a  disputation. 
Within  a  month  Luther's  words  were  read  with  ea^er  interest  all  over 
Christendom.  Thus  the  stormy  battle  began  which  wjis  to  rage  so 
long  and  leave  results  which  were  hardly  dreamed  of.  Even  the  Pope 
thought  the  affair  was  a  mere  quarrel  of  monks. 

A  series  of  disputations  followed,  with  a  host  of  printed  books, 
letters,  and  papal  bulls,  all  the  world  listening  and  looking  on.  Luther 
appealed  to  a  geneml  council.  In  June,  1520,  he  was  condemned  by  a 
papal  bidl,  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  as  heretical,  and 
himself  to  recant  or  to  be  sent  bound  to  Home.  He  again  appealed  to 
a  council ;  and  in  December  gave  his  answer  to  the  Pope  by  burning 
the  bull  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people.  In  January,  1521,  he  was 
excommunicated  for  having  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  But 
these  thunders,  like  spent  shot,  rolled  feebly  through  the  air,  and  could 
not  now  terrify  and  paralyze  men  as  once  they  did. 

Three  months  later  was  held  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  first  at  which 
the  young  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  to  preside.  Luther  was  summoned 
and  a  safe-conduct  was  granted  him.  Many  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  going,  but  in  vain.  "  Were  there  as  many  devils  in  Wonns  aa 
there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  I  would  go.''  It  was  a  great  moment. 
Such  issues  for  the  human  race  were  hanging  upon  it  Confronting  the 
two  chief  powers  of  Christendom,  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  with 
their  splendours  and  their  terrors,  stood  this  private  man,  his  only 
strength  a  conviction  of  Divine  truth.  He  rose  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion,  and  ''spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind,"  closing  his  speech 
with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words,  "  It  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent 
to  do  aught  against  conscience.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no  otherwise. 
So  help  me  God.     Amen." 

From  this  memorable  day  Luther's  life  was  prolonged  through  twenty- 
five  busy  and  troublous  years.  After  the  Diet  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
the  castle  of  the  Wartburg ;  and  here  he  began  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  German,  which  was  not  finished  till  1534.  In  1524  he  cast 
off  the  profession  of  a  monk,  and  in  the  following  year  he  married.  In 
1530  dogmatic  form  was  given  to  the  views  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
"  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  Thus  the  movement  which  owed  its  origin 
to  free  inquiry  terminated  in  the  erection  of  a  barrier  to  further  inquiry ; 
and  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  papacy  was  now  confronted  with  a  rival 
system,  which  in  its  turn  would  have  to  be  assailed  by  the  forces  of 
advancing  thought  and  knowledge. 

The  last  few  years  of  Luther's  life  were  passed  in  comparative  quiet 
Ilis  influence  was  proj^agated  in  many  lands  by  the  students  who 
flocked  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  him.     His  Bible  was  perhaps  his  greatest 
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CALVIN. 

A.n.   1509-1564. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH— PURITANISSt. 


Ir  a  man's  greatness  may  be  tested  and  measured  by  the  eize  and  the 
permanence  of  the  abndow  which  be  leaves  on  the  face  of  the  world,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  that  John  Calvin  was  great,  and  oven  exceptionally 
great  For  although  his  part  as  practical  reformer  was  acted  on  a  very 
narrow  stage,  his  power  as  thinker  and  writer,  organizer  and  syst«matizer, 
extended  over  the  broad  field  of  Europe.  To  found  and  preside  over  the 
Genevese  theocracy  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  in  itself  an  achievement 
which  would  have  formed,  like  that  of  Savonarola  nt  Florence^  a  deeply 
interesting  episode  in  Church  history,  full  of  instnictinn,  warning,  and 
diBcoumgcment.  But  this  was  the  smallest  purt  of  Calviii'e  work,  Hia 
real  place  in  the  great  Reformation  w:iB  foreshadowod  in  Jfclanchtbon's 
designation  of  him  aa  "The  Thcologi^Mi."  Trained  in  the  eame  school  of 
M  2 
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^^  '  '■  •'•  ■  «'''.  '  '.*-f.v>:  "r-.'.L  "  :..r..iz.  L  r: r' . rx»ir.  ▼iii  irLvia  he 
'*'•'  '•  '''■■  ■  '.  ^''''  •■:.'.-^  .-.--r-  ...  •:  r'^i  i^i  :»^-riz.  ^ii  :pfeicn(lo2>L 
/.*/,-  ■  :.*  ;.  4f.f.  '/.'..'  f irr. -,r  .0-:  r-r.:  ij-^.-  ^:  PiTii  Perse: :ition  was 
^ » /  ' ' ^  .  V  .,;,-'♦,•. f. .:  f, .  1 :./. .,v  1  ..*  :   •- .v  1  '  J  *.  • . -    '- 1^ ^-  zjz  -m  :ir5e  as  author 

».'.'/  f   ..f(,''\  h,A  f/ r,' ','  :->^  7i7<:  o  t..^  li:r.  mi  i=.^/..i.i,:.ivi  himsclf  with 
M,'   |if  f  ./  ,»#/!  |,i/*/,      //,  ir//,?,^  iii  '../:*-*-,;.-:. ice  of  a  <iii*:oTirse  favourable 
t'l   Of     l.»»)»/ii/,   /)/,' ffifif-it,   fh'livhT'A   hj  O'p,  the  new  regent  of  the 
•  ;.fi..»,»ii,  iirt'l  '^Im/ I,  CiJv./j  }i  id  writti;n  for  him,  th^fV  had  hoth  to  fly 
''"'"    ^'•"'       ^'ilvMi   I</1    a   w.uj'l'riii;^  lif^*,  and  found  a  protector   in 
M  ........  I.  /hH.  n    >,t    N.iv.iin^,   ut    Ni'rar;.       lint    ha  first    met    Lefevre 

'•  '  '  'I''"'  ^''  «'•"  "i  I'lUiM  «;;ijiri  ill  ir>:n,  )jut  found  no  rest  there;  and 
h.  n...  MMiHM.  I.  .ill.  I  j.iil.h  1,11,^  liJM  *' rhy.hr.iKinnychia,"  an  argument 
Ml.  •iH'l  lit.  .|...  iiiiM  ..I  ,1  ,.jri')i  nf  IJii*  Houl  iiftt-r  death,  he  went  to  Based, 
mIih.   Him    hi  |..HH.ili..ii    \s,in  ulnudy   eHUililished.      At  Basel,   early  in 
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1536,  Calvin  published  anonymously  his  "Institutio  GhristiansB  Eeli- 
gionis."  It  was  just  twenty  years  since  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus 
had  been  published  in  the  same  city.  Calvin  now  visited  Italy,  but  to 
escape  the  Inquisition  soon  withdrew ;  and  in  August  he  first  appeared 
at  Geneva.  It  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  Eeformatioh, 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Calvin^s  magnum  ojyus^  by  the  death  of 
Erasmus,  the  beginning  of  Calvin's  work  at  Geneva,  the  burning  of  Tyndale 
at  Vilvorde,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries  in  England. 

Calvin  was  warmly  welcomed  at  Geneva,  for  the  Lutherans,  with 
Farel  at  their  head,  had  just  got  the  upper  hand.  Without  accepting 
any  office  he  consented  to  preach  and  to  lecture  on  theology.  The  next 
year  a  confession  of  Faith  and  a  scheme  of  Church  government  were 
adopted,  and  the  citizens  were  required  to  swear  to  the  confession.  The 
pressure  ot  the  system  became  so  severe  as  to  be  intolerable  ;  and  in  1538 
the  Reformers  were  expelled.  After  a  visit  to  Berne,  Calvin  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  Lutheranism  had  been  introduced  by  Bucer  about  ten 
years  before.  He  found  himself  now  called  to  act  on  a  larger  field,  and 
was  brought  into  contact  with  many  eminent  men.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  and  pastor  to  the  congregation  of  French  refugees. 
As  deputy  for  Strasburg  he  attended  the  conferences  of  Frankfort, 
Worms,  and  Ratisbon ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melanchthon,  and 
took  part  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  partisiins  of  Luther  and  Zwingli 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  at  Strasburg  that  Calvin 
married  (1539).     He  lost  his  wife  ten  years  later. 

When  Cardinal  Sadoleto  attempted  to  recall  the  Genevese  to  Borne, 
Calvin  wrote  to  them  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith.  After  three 
years  he  was  recalled  (1541)  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  realizing  his 
ideal  of  Church  government.  His  project  was  approved  by  the  council ; 
and  such  a  "  union  of  Church  and  State  "  was  hardly  ever  seen  as  existed 
in  Geneva  for  more  than  twenty  years.  A  consistory,  established  to 
watch  over  the  morals  and  the  mannera  of  the  citizens,  did  stem  battle 
with  evil  doers,  wrong  thinkers,  revilers,  and  all  manner  of  frivolous 
persons.  Even  children  did  not  escape  its  inquisition  and  its  rod. 
Calvin's  influence  was  paramount  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affaire. 
His  aim  was  to  make  Geneva  not  only  a  model  city  and  pattern  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  the  central  citadel  of  Protestantism.  His  personal 
labours  were  marvellous.  As  preacher,  as  professor,  as  president  of  the 
consistory,  as  controversialist,  correspondent,  and  author,  his  hands  were 
always  fulL  He  had  not  time,  he  said,  to  look  out  of  his  house  at  the 
blessed  sun.  If  he  made  Geneva  "  the  Rome  of  Protestants,"  he  made 
himself  its  prince-bishop  or  pope.  His  rule  lasted  from  his  recall  twenty- 
three  years. 

Calvin's  controversy  with  the  Lutherans  began  about  1554,  and  its 
rcsidt  was  the  separation  and  recognition  of  the  Calvinists  as  the  Reformed 
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LOYOLA. 

A.D.   149I-155C. 

FOUNDER  OF   THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS-THE  COUNTER- 
REFOKMATION. 


Ths  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the  fanioUB  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  the 
castle  of  £x)yoIn,  situate  in  that  part  of  Spanish  Biscay  wliich  extends 
tnwordB  the  Pyrenei-'B,  and  which  is  now  ealk'd  GuipuKon.  lie  was  the 
eleventh  child,  of  Don  Eertroui,  loiJ  of  Ognee  and  Loyola,  and  Dona  Maria 
tiaet  J  Bnlde.  His  father  occ^ujijud  a  diatingiiished  [Misition  among  the 
nobilitjr  of  the  country,  and  hb  mother  belonged  to  an  equally  iUustrioue 
family. 

When  scarcely  fourteen  years  old,  Ignatius  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Castile,  and  appointed  one  of  the  royal  pages ; 
hut  the  restraint  and  inactivity  of  court  life  were  distasteful  to  his  entlni- 
siastic  mind,  and  under  the  auspices  of  hie  relative.  Dun  Antonio  Munri- 
tinex,  Duke  of  Ifajem,  he  emhraced  the  profewiuii  of  arias.     Ha  folluwod 
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his  sovereign  in  the  wars  against  the  Portuguese,  the  Navarreso,  the 
French,  and  the  Mooi?^  distinguishing  himself  everywhere  by  his  valour. 
His  gallantry  and  courtly  bearing  were  equal  to  his  bravery,  and  the 
young  soldier  seemed  destined  for  a  brilliant  positi(»n  in  the  world,  when 
a  wound  in  the  leg,  received  when  heroically  defending  the  city  of  Pam- 
peluna  against  the  French  (1521),  left  him  a  prisoner  and  a  cripple.  This 
was  the  turning-point  in  his  remarkable  career.  The  French  treated  their 
prisoners  well,  especially  Ignatius,  whose  prowess  they  admired.  They 
conveyed  him  to  their  general's  headijuarters,  and  then  sent  him  in  a  litter 
to  his  father's  castle  of  Loyola.  There  the  surgeons  thought  it  necessary 
to  break  and  reset  the  wounded  limb,  which  had  been  unskilfully  set  in 
the  first  instance.  This  cruel  operation  placed  the  hfe  of  Ignatius  in 
extreme  danger,  and  the  last  sacraments  were  administered  to  him  on  tie 
eve  of  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Contrary  to  all  expectation  he 
recovered,  and  he  always  regarded  his  restoration  to  health  as  miraculous, 
attributing  it  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter.  Being  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed  for  a  long  time,  he  read,  in  default  of  other  books,  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  and  there  arose  in  his  heart  an  ardent  longing  to  follow  the 
glorious  example  of  those  servants  of  God. 

On  regaining  his  health  his  penance  began  with  a  pilgrimnge  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Monseniit,  near  Barcelona,  where,  having  made 
a  general  confession  of  his  sins,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  Lord  with 
a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  He  hung  up  his  arms  over  the  altar,  as  at 
once  a  votive  offering  significative  of  his  renunciation  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  and  an  emblem  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  sj)iritual  warfare  to 
which  he  was  from  that  moment  vowed.  Changing  clothes  with  a  beggjir, 
and  concealing  his  name  and  rank,  he  set  out  barefooted  for  the  village  of 
Manresa,  where  he  took  his  lodging  among  the  poor  of  the  town  hospital 
The  fastings,  vigils,  and  other  mortifications  which  he  practised  there  ren- 
dered his  appearance  so  repulsive  and  ridiculous,  that  when  he  went  out 
to  beg  for  his  subsistence  the  children  hooted  him,  and  pelted  him  with 
stones.  Ignatius  joyfully  endured  these  outrages,  but  finding  subsequently 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants  treated  him  with  admiration  and  resj^ct,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant.  Being  found 
one  day,  half-dead  from  his  excessive  austerities,  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cavern,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  hospital  of  Manresa.  There  he  remained 
ten  months,  tortured  at  first  with  scruples  and  oppressed  with  a  profound 
melancholy,  but  afterwards,  being  consoled  with  celestial  visions  and 
spiritual  graces,  he  began  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  com- 
posed his  famous  work  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises." 

From  Manresa  he  went  to  Pome,  and  then  visited  the  Holy  Places  at 
Jenisalem  (1523).  The  contrast  of  his  ignorance  with  the  loftiness  of 
his  views  caused  him  to  be  coolly  received  by  the  Franciscans,  to  whom 
be  addi-essed  himself ;  but  this  check  conveyed  to  him  a  useful  lesson. 
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He  perceived  that  fewer  external  mortifications  and  a  larger  amount  of 
study  would  enable  him  to  attain  the  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
He  therefore  exchanged  his  pilgrim's  habit  for  the  garb  of  a  student,  and 
the  next  year  found  him  at  Barcelona,  in  a  public  school,  striving,  with 
infinite  labour,  to  master  the  Liitin  gr;immar  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

He  continued  his  studies  at  AlcaLi,  Salamancii,  and  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1528.  He  resumed  his  classical  studies  at  the  College 
Montaign,  followed  another  course  of  philosophy  at  that  of  Sainte-Barbe, 
was  taught  theology  by  the  Dominicans,  and  was  admitted  Master  of  Arts 
in  1534. 

At  this  period  the  Church  was  everywhere  threatened  by  the  advancing 
tide  of  Protestantism.  In  all  parts  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  England, 
and  in  France,  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  openly  advocated,  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Kevelation  were  questioned,  and  every  one's  faith 
seemed  to  be  more  or  less  shaken.  Ignatius  saw  the  necessity  of  stem- 
ming, without  loss  of  time,  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
not  favourable  to  religious  associations.  However,  after  a  long  resistance, 
Pierre  Le  Fevre,  a  poor  Savoyanl  priest,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Igna- 
tius ;  Francis  Xavier,  a  Kavarrcse  gentleman,  who  taught  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  Beauvais,  was  also  gained  over  to  the  cause ;  as  were  the 
Spaniards,  Jaime  Lainez,  Alfonso  Salmcron,  Nicolas  Bobadilla,  and  the 
Portuguese,  Simon  Rodriguez. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1534,  Ignatius  and  his  friends  repaired 
to  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Montmartre.  Le  F^vre  celebrated  Mass  in 
a  subterranean  chapel,  and  then  they  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  consecrate  their  existence  to  the  service  of  religion.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1537,  Ignatius  found  himself  at  Venice  with  his  com- 
panions, and  on  this  occasion  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  Themce 
he  repaired  to  Rome  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Paul  III.  When  he  be- 
lieved the  proper  time  had  come  for  founding  his  institute  and  establish- 
ing a  religious  Order,  he  summoned  to  Rome  his  companions,  who  approved 
his  design  (1538).  Afterwanls  Ignatius  presented  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
the  ])lan  of  his  institute,  which  was  formally  approved  by  the  bull  of 
the  27th  of  September,  1540,  the  name  given  to  the  new  Order  being  the 
"  Society  of  Jesus,"  according  to  the  desire  of  its  founder. 

In  spite  of  his  resistance,  Ignatius  was  elect-ed  General  of  the  Society ; 
he  gave  it  most  wise  "  Constitutions,"  governed  it  with  admirable  pru- 
dence, and  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  it  spread  over  the  whole  world 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Ifome,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1556. 
He  was  be^ititied  in  1609,  and  canonized  in  1622. 

St.  Ignatius  was  of  middle  stature,  rather  low  than  tall ;  of  a  brown 
complexion,  bald  head,  his  eyes  deep-set  and  full  of  fire ;  his  forehead 
large,  and  his  nose  aquiline.     He  halted  a  little  in  consequence  of  the 
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wound  he  received  at  Pampelana ;  but  he  managed  himself  so  well  in 
walking  that  it  was  scarcely  perceived. 

St  Ignatius  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his  age. 
With  regard  to  the  religious  work  carried  on  by  his  famous  Order  there 
naturally  exists  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  but  it  is  universally  ad* 
mitted  that  the  Jesuits  have  rendered  signal  services  to  the  Boman 
Church.  It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that  they  have  benefited 
mankind  by  their  efforts  in  education,  in  linguistic  and  natural  science^ 
and,  above  all,  by  their  missions,  which  have  spread  light  in  various 
landfl^  and  have  been  a  bond  of  union  between  civilization  and  the  savage 
state. 
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BOSSUET. 

iD.   1627-1704. 
CATHOLICISM  IN  FRANCE. 


This  eminent  prelate,  ths  greatest  of  ChriBtiiui  orators,  and  one  of  the 
moat  brilliant  lights  of  the  Church  in  moJera  times,  was  bom  at  Dijon, 
September,  1627.  He  belonged  to  on  honourable  family,  mauymembere 
of  which  held  important  oliiues  in  the  mngiatracy.  The  instructions 
which  he  received,  and  the  living  examples  which  surrounded  him  from 
his  cradle,  iniplaiited  in  his  mind  sentlmentfl  of  religion  and  of  solid  piety, 
and  he  took  euro  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  precious  inheritance.  He 
puraued  his  studies  with  the  most  signal  success  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Dijon.  In  spite  of  the  vivacity  of  his  age  and  his  mind,  ho  was  of  serious 
habits ;  his  character  was  grave  and  pensive  ;  and  he  displayed  intense 
ardour  for  study  and  virtuous  inclinations,  which  api>eared  clearly  t« 
reveal  his  vocation,  and  which  vera  to  add  the  glory  of  a  spotless  life  to 
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the  splendour  of  his  genius.  His  inclinations  and  t'istes  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  his  iauiily,  who  had  destined  him  for  the 
ecclesiastical  i)rofession. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  in  the 
Coll(^ge  de  Navarre,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nichnlas  Comet,  who 
admitted  him  among  the  hache.Iiers  of  the  colle-j^e,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  on  any  one  until  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  theology.  It  was 
in  January,  16-18,  that  Bossuet  took  this  degree,  and  justified  the  excep- 
tional favour  accorded  to  him  by  the  talent  displayed  in  his  thetse  de 
hachdier.  The  fame  of  this  oration  was  much  enhanced  by  its  being 
dedicated  to,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of,  the  Grand  Conde,  who 
attended  the  ceremony  with  his  suite  of  courtiers. 

After  being  ordained  priest  in  1652  he  spent  six  years  at  Metz,  where 
he  was  a  canon  and  archdeacon.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  preaching  and  the  other  functions  of  his  sacred  ministry,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  instruction  of  Protestants,  fur  which  he  displayed  remarkable 
aptitude.  One  circumstance  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Bossuet  is 
that  in  his  relations  and  his  controversies  with  the  Protestants  he  always 
manifested  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  of  moderation,  which  contributed, 
no  less  than  his  talents,  to  the  triumph  of  the  Chuix^li. 

For  ten  years  (1659-69)  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  deliver  tlie 
Lent  and  Advent  sermons  before  Louis  XIV.  and  bis  court,  one  notice- 
able characteristic  of  his  preaching  being  plain  speaking  and  the  absence 
of  flattery.  During  this  period  he  likewise  appeared  in  all  the  pulpits  of 
Paris,  and  such  was  the  fecundity  of  his  genius  that  he  never  repeated 
the  same  sermon,  and  in  treating  the  same  subjects  he  np])roached  them 
from  a  diflferent  point  of  vieW  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  novel  manner. 
In  addition  to  preaching,  he  continued  to  take  interest  in  the  conversion 
of  Protestants.  His  famous  "Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  T^gliso 
Catholique  sur  les  Mati^res  de  Controverse  "  was  comi>osed  principally 
for  the  instruction  of  Turenne.  It  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  the 
doubts  of  that  great  warrior,  and  of  leading  him  to  make  his  abjuration 
in  1068.  !Xumerous  copies  of  the  work  were  circulated  in  MS.,  but  it  was 
not  till  1671  that  l>osi5uet,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Turenne  himself, 
consented  to  its  Iwing  printed.  It  was  received  with  universal  approba 
tion  by  the  Catholic  world,  and  translated  into  many  languages. 

In  1669  I><)uis  XIV.  appointed  Bossuet  to  the  bishopric  of  Condom. 
He  received  the  bulls  from  the  Pope,  and  was  consecrated,  but  never  took 
possession  of  the  see.  Meanwhile  he  had  aroused  great  enthusi:ism  hy 
his  magnificent  funeral  oration  on  Henrietta  Maria,  widow^  of  Charles  I., 
King  ot  England,  and  a  few  months  later  he  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
of  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  England,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Louis  XIV.  now  appointed  him  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  for  whose  in- 
struction lx)S8uet  comix>sed  three  of  his  chief  works  :  the  "  Traite  de   la 
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Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme,"  the  "  Politiqne  tir^  de  rEcriture 
sainte,"  and  the  "  Discours  sur  I'llistoire  Universelle." 

While  at  court  Boesuet  did  not  abandon  his  serious  habits  and  hi* 
tiste  for  study  and  meditation.  His  virtues  ;uid  his  genius  inspired  an 
equal  respect^  and  gave  him  an  influence  which  he  exercised  in  more  than 
one  direction  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  Thus  he  contributed 
by  his  exhortations  and  his  letters  to  fortify  the  coumge  and  the  good 
resolutions  of  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere,  and  he  was  intrusted  by  her 
with  the  task  of  removing  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  her 
executing  her  design  of  closing  her  days  in  the  austere  retreat  of  the 
Cann  elites. 

The  French  Academy  hastened  to  elect  Bossiiet  among  its  members 
soon  after  he  had  Ijeen  nominated  tutor  to  the  Dauphin.  When  the 
education  of  the  Prince  was  terininatc*d  he  received,  in  1680,  the  title  of 
Chief  Almoner  to  the  D.iuphiness,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
iippointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity  that 
he  took  pajt,  as  deputy  of  the  province  of  Paris,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
famoas  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1G82,  of  which  he  was  the  soul  and  the 
mouthpiece.  This  assembly  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  regale^  or  the  right  claimed  by  the  kings  of  France  to  the 
revenues  of  every  vacant  see  within  their  dominions,  and  to  collate  to  the 
simple  benefices  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bossuet  to 
pronounce  the  inaugural  sermon,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
delivered  the  celebrated  discourse  on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Church,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  on  unshakable  foundations  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  indicate  at  the  Siune  time,  by  an  appeal  to 
tradition,  its  extent  and  limits.  The  assembly  afterwards  drew  up  their 
famous  Declaration,  which  was  penned  by  Bossuet  It  c  nsists  of  four 
articles,  the  last  of  which  declares,  "  That  in  questions  of  faith  the  Pope 
is  the  principal  authority,  and  that  his  decisions  extend  over  the  Universal 
Church,  and  each  Church  in  particular ;  but  that  unless  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  Church  they  are  not  irreformable."  This  "Gallican" 
theory  was  always  stoutly  contested,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
minority  in  the  Koman  Church,  until  the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest 
in  our  own  day  by  the  decision  of  the  Vatican  CounciL 

Although  Bossuet  was  still  attached  to  the  court  by  his  office  of 
Almoner  to  the  Dauphiness,  he  resided  as  much  as  possible  in  his  diocese, 
where  he  discharged  his  episcopal  duties  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  On 
several  memorable  occasions  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  to  utter  the 
voice  of  religion  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  His  last 
funeral  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
nC87),  when  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  displayed  all  the  power  and  sublimity 
of  Christian  eloquence.     Among  his  various  occupations,  Bossuet  never 
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OMwd  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants.  Peiliaps  his  greateet 
contiOTeisial  work  is  "  UUistoire  des  Variations  des  ^glises  Protestantes. 
AnoUier  controveisy  in  which  he  engaged  had  reference  to  the  **  quietism 
of  Madame  de  Guyon,  and  of  Bishop  Fenelon,  which  he  strenaoosly 
denooneed.  He  also  had  a  correspondence  with  Leilmitx  respectiiig  a 
pioposed  corporate  i^tinion  of  the  Latheians  with  the  Roman  Qmrdi,  bat 
tiheee  negotiations  led  to  no  ivtsult 

He  resigned  the  Seo  of  Meaux  in  October,  1703,  and  died  on  the  I2th 
olAftil,17tH. 

CHROXOLOGT. 
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A.ii.  1703-1791. 
METHODISM. 


Wkblet's  long  life  covers  aJmost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy, 
and  the  force  which  lie  rcprcsentfid  was  in  strong  antagonitjn  with 
some  of  its  predominant  moral  characteristics.  It  was  par  nj-eelleiice  the 
"  Ago  of  Reason,"  and  this  not  for  England  alone,  but  for  'Western 
Eun>|>e.  It  is  admitted  that  in  England  there  was  a  great  decay  of 
the  distinctly  religions  life,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  corruption 
of  morals  and  manners.  Ecclesiastical  forma  and  institutions  stood  in 
their  usual  places ;  preachers  paid  to  do  it  rend  mild  aornions.  and  the 
middle  classes  went  to  hear  them.  To  go  was  their  very  religion.  But 
in  "  society  "  belief  was  laughed  at,  and  the  "  lower  classes  "  were  left 
to  grind  out  their  dreary  existence  in  heathenish  ignorance  and 
BnitiiBlJBm,     The  ecrmouB  wcto  as  a  rule  merely  setting  forth  of  morality 
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vsA  the  decencies  of  social  life.  "Yirtae"  was  the  wotd.  The  em- 
filiatic  inxiiiteiice  on  Christian  doctrines,  bo  marked  after  the  Refoitna- 
ion  and  during  the  triumph  of  Puritanism,  had  died  oat.  Nor  was 
apfieal  made  to  religiou.s  feeling  l*y  the  calmly  read  disoonrse  in  the 
pulpit,  or  by  the  favourite  book  of  the  time,  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 
"  heligion,  in  its  pr^^jK^r  sense,  was  a  thing  not  recognized  at  allJ*  (Foster,) 
Tliis  chilly  torjxjr  was  common  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dis- 
senters. (Exception.^  of  course,  there  were.  The  heavenly  fire  was  not, 
nor  ever  can  Ix;,  extinct.)  The  Universities  were  almost  as  good  as  dead, 
for  there  was  little  t^^aching,  study,  or  disci[>line  in  them.  The  philowophy 
of  I»;ke  and  its  derivative  systems  gained  the  upper  hand,  divinitj  had 
IffsfJ^ma  unspiritual  and  latitudinarian,  and  infidelity  walked  without  dis- 
guise through  the  Lin<i  The  Deistic  writers  set  up  natural  religion  in 
o|>|KjHition  to  ClirLstianity ;  and  Christian  apologists  recommended  their 
own  faith  as  little  other  than  natural  religion  with  an  appendix  of 
histrinr:dl  evidence. 

Clearly  then;  was  a  great  want.  The  valley  was  full  of  hones,  and  lo, 
they  were  very  dry.  From  scattered  pious  souls  went  up  the  prayer, 
"  Oime,  O  bnsath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  liye." 
The  want  and  the  prayer  implied  a  promise  and  a  hope.  The  hour  for 
the  religious  revival  was  at  hand,  and  the  man. 

Jolin  W(3sley,  the  principal  founder  of  Methodism,  was  a  aon  of  the 
elder  Hamuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  17th  [28th]  of  June,  1703.  His  father  and  mother  had  been 
ImiUght  up  Nonconformists.  In  his  sixth  year  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  the  burning  of  his  father's  house.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
houwd  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1720.  Having 
taken  his  dc.^ree  of  B.A.  he  was  ordained  deacon,  chosen  Fellow  of  Lin* 
iutUi  College,  and  appointed  Greek  Lecturer.  His  singular  seriousness, 
which  liod  already  amused  the  frivolous,  was  now  deei>ened  and  intensified 
by  tlie  influence  of  William  Law,  whose  "  Christian  Perfection  "  and 
**  Serious  Call "  fell  into  his  hands  about  1727.  He  hod  still  earlier 
Ixj^n  imprtjssed  by  the  "  Iraitatio  Christi,"  and  by  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living 
iind  Holy  Dying;"  and  a  strong  ascetic  tendency  showed  itself  during 
liis  Oxford  life.  In  1728  a  few  of  the  students  formed  themselves  into 
u  wM'ii'ty  for  the  j)uri)ose  of  help  in  their  studies  and  the  more  serious  use 
of  tln'ir  time.  Among  them  were  Charles  Wesley,  George  WTiitefiehl, 
and  Jaun's  Hnrvcy,  author  of  the  "  Mcditiitions."  John  Wesley  was 
jil)Hi'nt,  <'n;;ag<Ml  as  curate  to  his  father  ;  but  after  t;jking  priest's  orders  he 
n-tunnul  to  Oxfonl  and  joined  the  little  society.  Plenty  of  nicknames 
wt^rtJ  found  for  this  gn)up  of  earnest  men,  and  one  of  thorn  became  famous 
— "The  MetluKlists."  Soon  they  l)egjm  to  visit  the  sick  and  ] prisoners. 
Ihit  in  a  few  years  the  society  declined  in  uunil>ers  and  seemed  on  the 
[M>iut  of  extinctioiL 
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III  1735,  Weaky,  with  his  brotln'T  Charles,  acconiiianiiHl  General 
Oglethorpe  to  his  new  colony  of  Georgia,  in  North  Anieric4»,  to  preach 
to  the  Indians.  On  the  voyage  ho  hmranie  a<M|uainte<l  with  Fonie  Mora- 
viHna,  ami  was  much  interested  in  their  views.  Wesle}-  was  at  this  time 
a  High  Churchman,  making  much  of  ritual,  forms,  an<l  discipline.  After 
twc>  years  he  h.id  to  leave  Georgia,  in  consecjuencc*  of  a  law-suit  growing 
out  of  a  love  affair.  AVhitefield  had  mertuwiiile  In'en  ])rejiching  and  stir- 
ring up  a  great  religious  excitement  in  England.  Just  as  Wesley  nrrived 
Whitetield  sailed  for  Georgiii.  Wesley  ccuitinued  to  associate  with  the 
Momvians,  and  tii-st  learnt  fr<^>m  them  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith. 

A  pn)found  change,  his  conversion  or  new  birth,  was  wrought  in  him, 
we  are  told,  on  a  May  evening  in  173^*,  while  attending  a  religious  meet- 
ing in  London.  Lecky  notes  this  as  an  epoch  in  Knglish  history,  as  the 
true  source  of  MethcHlism.  Wesley  immediately  made  a  visit  to  the 
Moravian  st^ttlement  at  llerrnhut,  and  stayed  a  week  or  two.  After  his 
return  he  and  AVhitefield  took  up  energetically  their  cnmnum  work,  the 
invasion  of  English  heathendom.  lUit  so  oHensive  wei-e  their  methods 
both  to  churchmen  and  dissentei-s,  that  in  a  litth*  whih;  they  found  pul- 
pits closed  agjiinst  them.  Tliey  must  therefore  hive  chapels  of  their 
own  ;  and  the  first  was  built  (»arly  in  1739.  Whitefield  presently  began 
the  practice  of  field-preaching,  Wesley  at  tii"st  nluctant.  They  prt^iched 
extempore,  and  their  power  over  masses  of  [)oor  ignorant  jwople  was 
pnnligious. 

In  1740,  Wesley  broke  with  the  Moravians  on  some  points  of  tloctrine, 
and  also  with  Whitefield,  who  took  decisively  the  Calvinistic  road.  Al- 
though Wesley  cxjKdled  his  friend  from  the  Methodist  Society  their 
friendship  was  only  interrupted,  not  extinguished.  In  1741  lay 
preachers  began  to  be  apjxiinted,  a  greiit  and  pregnant  innovation,  to 
which  Wesley  again  reluctantly  consented.  His  labours  were  incessant. 
He  travelleil  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  preached  severjl 
times  a  day,  and  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest. 

Intense  and  dangerous  excitement  attended  these  early  Meth(Hli^t 
meetings.  People  were  terrifietl,  they  screamed,  f.iinted,  went  into  ccm- 
vulsions,  ami  not  a  few  fell  into  madness.  Ihit  these  paroxysms  after 
a  time  declined  and  ceased.  Tlie  preachers  frequently  suffered  hars-h 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  infuriated  mobs,  instigated  s<^metimes  by  their 
"  betters."  The  movement  was  a  kind  of  volcanic  outburst,  disrupting 
all  level  surfaces,  ami  submerging  tlecorum  under  hot  lava-streams  of 
feeling.     The  ways  of  Pn)vidence  are  mysU^rious. 

In  1743  he  provided  for  the  jwnuanence  of  the  MethcMlist  Society  by 
<lrawing  up  an  elaborate  constitution  for  it,  the  8U])reme  power  being 
ve.sted  in  a  Conference  coui^mjsimI  exclusively  of  mini^U?rs.  The  first 
Conference  met  in  June,  1744.     In  1751  Wesley  married,  but  the  unitm 
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wiiM  an  unhappy  one,  an«l  his  wif«;  ilestrttNl  him.  She  «lie«l  in  17S1. 
Th«^  W<*»*li'yjin  hyinn-lxiok,  the  joint  prrxlixtif  n  of  Ji»hn  aii^l  Cli3rl»=rs 
\WMli*y,  w»iM  publishc'd  ill  1753.  The  "Annini»n  Majrazine "  was 
Htiirl4Ml  in  17*<0,  iin«l  was  cclJtcMl  hy  W«*slHy  till  his  ih-aih.  Aj.'i'  j!«.arr^'ly 
iliniininlMMl  hin  lalMMii-K  hh  prcacluT  ainl  writer.  He  "li*-*!  in  Li»ii«h'ii, 
afUT  a  Hhort  illiK'HH,  on  tlie  'h\A  of  Manli,  1791,  havin;:  siirvive«l  Whit.*- 
IJi'M  nion^  tijan  twenty  yeirw.  If  Wc-Icv's  nmnunicnt  Ix*  afik*'<]  afl«'r. 
th<?  annwer  ih  the  (»l(i  "  ('irciunsjiire  :"  The  Mrtlnilist  SiKrirties  .<jn>*ail 
over  all  Kn^'liNh  speak in;^  l}in<ls,  jumI  oth<'i*s  K'sides,  are  «ii<l  n*»w  t»» 
nnnilH*r  twelve  million  sdiils.  Nor  are  the.<<;  s<K:ieties  his  only  niunu- 
nient.  HiH  inllnenee.  was  felt  within  the  ]>ah*  <»f  the  flstal«lish«»«l  Cliiiix'h 
untl  hy  the.  Noneonfonnist  bodies  ;  and  to  it  must  Ik;  attrilnit*»<l,  at 
leuNt  in  part,  tin?  more  cpiiet  relijrious  revival  known  as  the  Evan^^'lieal 
iiiovenjent. 

Of  the.  pla«:e,  of  Methodism  in  religious  history,  a  recent  Americin 
writer  Hpe.akH  an  follows  :  "  I*nriUin  (.)rth<Mloxy  ])laces  the  essence  of 
(/JiriHtiuiiity  in  Kom<*thin;(  intdhdual^  wliich  it  calls  faith.  Catholicism 
pliMMtM  it  in  the.  art ;  MetlnMlism  puts  it  in  fedinfj.  Mcthotlisin  has 
«hine  it«  work  for  ('hristinnity,  hy  making  the  love-principle  prominent 
in  all  itM  operatifMiH.  The  Unman  Oitholic  Church  sums  up  all  the  in- 
MpirationH  of  the.  jimt,  <!ollects  in  its  lar«^e  n^port<>ry  all  ancient  litui>ries, 
all  Hfiintly  lives,  all  sacred  cust4>ms,  and  so  brings  an  imposing  authoritvi 
fi  revereml  antiquity,  made  up  of  the  luist  history  of  man.  Metho«lism 
dn>pM  the  past  ami  finds  (hmI  in  the  piustMit— in  present  inspirations,  in 
the  n*'wly  converU'd  soul,  l)oni  into  light  by  the  immediate  coming  of 
the  Spirit  of  (;<m1." 
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-MOEALTSTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

PiiiLOHopnY  in  its  sjxM'ial  iii(»anin«^'  ck'si^^^mtes  the  lii^'hest  and  noblest 
knowledge  whicli  man  cun  aeliieve,  or  t<>  wliieli  man  can  aspire.  In  the 
order  of  time  man  lirst  knows  IJtat  soniethin*;  is,  next  what  it  is,  next 
irfiotre  and  how  it  begins  to  be,  an<l  last  for  tchat  eiid  it  exists, 
or  what  is  its  place  in  the  universe  of  being.  The  first  of  these  steiw 
gives /(/r/^,  the  next  c'assificdlitm  and  hiitrpiatjc,  the  next  explanation  by 
causes  and  laws,  and  the  last  reconstruction  by  system  and  design. 
Science  is  simi)ly  common  knowledge  made  exact  and  complete  within  a 
sjiecial  an<l  limited  sphere ;  i)hilosophy  is  the  science  of  knowledge  itself 
in  its  prfK!esses,  its  objects,  its  prt^ducts.  It  is  the  Science  of  Sciences, 
and  in  the  order  of  thought  is  fundamental  and  foremost — the  Scientia 
Srietiiiamiu. 

The  first  beginnings  of  Philosophy  were  tentative  and  unsatisfying. 
Such  were  those  of  the  early  (J reeks  lefon^  the  time  of  Socrates,  who 
explained  the  universe  either  by  some  single  element,  as  water  or  firt^ ; 
or  by  the  relations  of  number;  or  by  imnnnent  reason  or  thought. 
S(Krates  was  the  Ix'ginner  of  philosophy  proper,  imusnnich  as  he  intro- 
duced a  fixed  meth(»d  for  its  subsequent  development.  The  sphere  of  his 
iiniuiries  was  man  as  contiasted  with  the  material  universe.  He  taught 
man  to  study  himself  that  Ik^  might  become  1  etter.  l*ut  in  so  doing  he 
must  needs  form  an<l  dt'fine  his  conceptions.  In  onler  to  <lo  this  he  must 
generalize  from  individual  facts.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Socmtes  laid 
tln'  foundations  of  philosoj>hy  in  the  two  proccvsses  of  Definition  an<l 
In<lu<'tion.  rx>th  these  pnK-esses  assume  permanent  forces  or  agencies 
and  relations  and  projierties  in  the  univeise  of  matter  ami  spirit.     These 
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permanent  entities  became  the  themes  of  Plato's  splendid  discourse*, 
under  the  title  of  Ideas.  These  were  conceived  by  him  as  incapable 
of  decay  or  dissolution,  an<l  in  some  sense  as  dwelling  in  or  related  to  the 
Divine  mind  or  soul  of  tlie  universe.  These  glorified  products  of  Plato's 
imagination  have  oftt^i  been  treated  by  Plato's  admirers  and  followers, 
even  down  to  the  presc^nt  time,  as  permanent  and  separable  entities,  or 
exalted  into  mythological  or  deified  personages.  Aristotle,  with  a  more 
exact  and  analytic  intellect,  elaborated  Socrates'  doctrine  of  definition 
and  induction  to  a  careful  analysis,  and  reduced  the  ideas  of  Plato 
to  forms  inseparable  from  matti^r.  H(;  also  brought  the  doctrine  of  the 
Syllogism  nearly  into  the  form  which  lias  been  retained  in  all  subsequent 
schools.  He  furnished  the  beginnings  of  Psychology,  and  wrote  pro- 
foundly of  Life  and  Natural  History,  of  Monds,  of  the  State,  of  Poetry, 
of  Ae><thetics,  of  Pliysics  Jind  Metaphysics,  and  became,  by  force  of  his 
genius  and  hinnanity,  "  the  teacher  of  all  the  centuries."  After  Aristotle, 
the  Socratic  school  d(4)loyed  into  several  sections,  each  of  which  retained 
some  fragment  of  the  truth  taught  by  the  masters,  Stoic,  Epicurean ; 
Cynic,  Academic  ;  Neo-Platonic,  and  Sceptic ;  e^ich  exerting  an  important 
practical  influence  for  gc»o(l  or  for  evil,  but  with  no  great  advance  or  any 
further  positive  contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  world, 

Christianity  followed,  professing  nothing  so  little  as  to  teach  philo- 
sophy, but  presenting  facts  and  expressing  truths  which  involved  a 
definite  theory  of  the  material  and  moral  universe,  and  of  man  as  morally 
responsible  to  a  jx^rsonal  Creator.  It  was  not  long  before  this  philosophy 
l)egan  to  be  matured  and  exi)ounded  in  Christian  schools,  generally  in 
the  spirit  of  Plato.  Among  the  greatest  of  the  early  Christian  philo- 
s<^)phcrs  Augustine  stands  pre-eminent.  During  the  long  night  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  necessity  of  culture  for  the  clergy  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  centres,  at  which  scanty  out- 
line's and  extracts  from  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the  principal  guides  and 
autliorities  for  the  so-called  philosophical  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
(lcK;trines  of  the  Church.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should 
sooner  or  Liter  arise  in  these  schools  as  to  the  res|)ective  claims  of  reason 
and  <lognia.  Even  In'fore  tlie  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  Philo- 
s(»j)liy  iM^gan  to  assert  its  independ(?nce.  After  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
noi)le  lirouglit  tlie  (jn'ck  authors,  and  the  teachere  who  could  read  them, 
into  Italy  and  Central  Kurope,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  the  inven- 
tion (►f  i)rinting,  and  the  beginnings  of  modern  physics  and  astronomy 
had  inspiivd  men  with  a  new  confidence  in  the  scientific  study  of  nature 
and  of  man,  Philosophy  emerged  into  a  new  life.  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz  and  Locke,  IJacon  and  NewUm,  led  the  way  in  various  fiehls  of 
incjuiry  con<erning  the  nature  and  trustworthiness  of  knowledge,  con- 
cerning Faith  and  Science,  concerning  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  their 
rccipnM-al    relations   concerning   the    univei-se    and    (Jotl.       Historically 
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viewed,  Locke  an<l  Leibnitz  are  the  most  considerable  figures  amonf^ 
tliese  leaders.  Locke  prepared  the  way  for  Berkeley,  and  Berkeley  for 
Hume,  whose  extreme  and  subtle  scepticism  aroused  by  reaction  the 
Scottish  School  of  Common  Sense,  and  the  critical  transcendentalism  of 
Kant. 

In  France,  Locke  was  introduced  by  Voltaire,  and,  misrepresented  by 
Condillac,  became  unwittingly  authority  for  the  sonsualistic  atheism  of 
Helvetius  and  Lamcttrio.  The  beginnings  of  a  better  philosophy  were 
furnished  by  Maine  <le  Biran,  trained  in  the  school  of  I^.ibnitz,  and 
by  Royer  Collard,  a  pupil  of  Dugald  Stuart.  In  (iermany,  Knnt 
subjected  the  elements  and  the  processes  of  human  knowledge  to  a 
critical  examination  more  severe  and  compn'hensive  than  it  had  ever 
before  received  in  the  light  of  the  achievements  of  mo(l(»rn  science  and 
of  mo<lem  life,  the  result  of  which  was  to  viutlicnte  the  a  pram  authority 
of  necessary  trutlis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into  que^stion  th(i 
trustworthiness  of  the  intellect  that  assumcnl  or  questione<l  them.  But 
against  the  destructive  consecjuences  of  this  cautious  criticism,  Kant 
essayed  to  provide  a  sufficient  barrier  in  the  authority  of  the  Practical 
Reason  and  its  Categorical  Imperative  of  duty.  But  Kant  raised  more 
questions  than  he  could  answer.  Hence  his  j>hilosophy  has  wrought  like 
leaven  in  every  sjKiculative  school  since  his  time,  and  many  of  the 
problems  which  he  start<;d  are  still  as  unsolved  and  nnsettled  as  ever. 
The  service  which  he  rendered  to  modern  philosophy  in  widening  its 
sphere  and  ia  deepening  its  inquiries  cannot  be  over-e^stimated.  Fichte 
followed  Kant,  making  a  strictly  logical  application  of  a  part  of  Kant's 
theory.  Schelling  followed  Fichte,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
consef[uence8  of  lx)th  by  a  corrected  theorj'  of  knowledge  and  its  relation 
to  the  absolute  in  which  nature  and  spirit  were  conceived  jis  identical. 
Hegel  astonished  and  captivated  his  generation  by  presenting  the  process 
and  the  objects  of  scientific  knowledge  in  a  logical  system,  whose  abstrac- 
tions he  pt^rsonified  into  living  agencies,  capable  of  self-development, 
even  up  to  the  ide^  or  the  retdity  of  God.  The  critics  of  these  four 
corj'pluei  of  German  philosophy  have  been  numerous,  and  among  them 
an^  men  of  grcMt  Iciiniing  and  distinguished  ability.  The  so-called 
(Jerman  philosophy  hivs  exerted  a  iM)tent  influence  over  the  entire 
civilized  world, — in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  America,  and  has  given 
fonn  and  character  to  the  most  important  tpuwticms  and  controversies  in 
all  these*  countries. 

Meanwhile,  philosophical  discussion  has  been  tiiking  a  new  direction 
fn»m  tlie  side  of  j)hysiology.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  species, 
which  had  Iwen  accepted  since  the  time  of  Plato,  was  effiH-tually  chilled 
in  (piestion  by  Charles  Darwin,  and  on  grounds  of  induction.  To  this 
wa**  ad<led  th<^  nebula  hy|K)thesis  and  the  physiologieal  d<K'trine  of 
d<*v<dopment    taught    ]»y    Sihelling    in    his    M<*tapliysi{s,    and    by    the 
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itiiry  n.o.  ttiis  line  nf  thooc  rare  purimlM  in  liistory  wlicn  a 
i-i'iii  t..  Iiiivf  ciit.'re.!  llic  WDrM  t.>t;t'tlii.T,  Ui  lioM,  an  it  wp.tv, 
II  i'iilit;]ili-ii  iinliiinry  iiiortaK  Tlie  livpa  of  Confucius, 
i;.'iini.s  ami  many  hIIkth  bcloii^'in^  to  thJK  age,  are  oiiV('ki]>>.'il 
I  "f  li'f.'cniliiry  fact  aiicl  futjle,  that  the  ijuery  often  arines  na 
:  I'xi.^liil  lit  all.  Tlicy  may  Ik-,  and  iii  some  eases  nppenr 
limn-  thnii  the  early  lioginiiingH  of  a  sehoiil  of  |>lii]iiso)>liy, 
i»  system,  i-hist<Tiiig  nmiKl  the  nnme  iit  some  eJirly  tcai-hiT 
ifiieil  from  (lie  iliisty  oliwnrity  of  bygimi!  nffcji  ami  niiiile 
ijiles  tliat  hiive  grnwii  ii)>  slcwly  I.y  th.>  uniteii  efforts  of 
>tis  of  thiiikiTs.  It  H'ems  II  tt-iu*le  of  time  to  collect  mid 
hal  iniricU-iits  relatiitg  to  tlie  livi»  tuiil  eiliieatioii  of  muu 
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wh««*«?  nanit^s  nh*rvly  n^present  systems  of  philcwophy,  and  more  to  the 
jN»iiit  to  l^'^««•ril»e  siicriiK'tly  what  the  systeiiw  are. 

Pyt]iag«>ras,  it  i.s  saiil,  was  the  founiUfr  of  a  stihool  of  phiI«iM>}iliy,  whieh 
had  for  itri  ohj»N't  r»4i;^i«»ii,  murality.  [M»liti«;s,  ami  science.  Trailition  sajrs 
he  travelltMl  in  tlie  Yjx^X  for  many  years,  r»»llecting  information  in  every 
department  of  kni»whMl^r»*.  He  is  siid  to  have  l»ecome  a  pries^t  in 
Memphis  ;  ti>  liavt*  Iwen  initiatinl  into  all  the  sarnnl  mysteries  ;  to  have 
learned  astr»»nomy.  astr«»li»>ry,  and  mfdiiine,  fn»m  the  Chahleans  ;  to  have 
studietl  the  d(H*triiies  of  Zon  Ulster,  and  to  liivo  l)een  aei]iiaiiite<I  with  the 
reli^fions  of  India  ;  and  in  his  old  a'.'e  to  have  foundt^l  a  sehiNil  at 
Cn^tona  in  Maj;na  (fra.vii. 

The  j^*ner.d  tt^mlt'iury  of  his  {Militieal  teaching  was  to  e<ttablish  an 
flristtx-racy  of  l-ttfi*^,  to  make  s«'it'ntitie  knowleil^^c  the  privilejjje  of  a 
nnall  number  of  initi;ited.  who  wen*  t<»  be  elothetl  with  the  n»be  of 
infallibility  ami  ;;oveni  the  world.  The  s«-h«»lar  ]»as8ed  throug^h  suecessive 
j^des,  the  listentT  K^rame  a  t«'aeh»'r,  then  a  mathematician,  anil  finally, 
after  a  ri«^>n)us  examination,  was  initiated  into  the  m^'stic  rittss  of 
the  onli^r. 

The  It^ailin;;  principles  of  Pythajxi»n^an   phih»sophy   aie    as    folhiws  : 

NumU*r  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowh^l^ri*  ;  G(kI  is  the  unity  of  this* 

system    of    numlK»rs — the    oiu*.       (J«hI    is   also    ealled    the   qiiadrinity 

(Tetraetys),   which   contains   within   itsi*lf  the   four  elements  of  s]iace, 

mHtt4'r,  time,  and  destiny.     CJchI   is  alsi>  the  universe ;    createil  by  the 

meeting  of  the  finite  and  infinite.     Unity,  as  nmlerstooil  by  the  Pytha- 

;;on*ans,  is  always  «Ium1,  and  contains  op|M»8ite  or  antithetical  t^h^nients, 

as  ^(hmI  and  Iwd,  fnld  and  even,  iH»rfect  untl  im|>erfi»ct,  male  and   f(*niale, 

t^'c.     Tlie  sun  is  the  immoveable  centn*  of  the  universe,  and  the  thnme 

of  (hxI,  round  which  all  the  other  UmHcs   rt»volve.     Life  is  repn»..-H'nt»*<l 

by   a   scale   of    ti;^ur«^'*,    lx*;;inning    with    live,    which    stands    f<»r    nien» 

physical  existence  ;  vej^'ctabh?  life  by  six  :  animal  life  by  seven  ;  human 

life    by    ei;^bt ;    futunj    life   by   nine,   and   divine   life  by   ten.      Tlies*; 

symlM)liz»'  the  relative  values  of  life,  the  scale  of  jwrfection. 

"The  monad  is  tlie  iM'^innin-^  of  everything.  Fnun  the  monad  |in>- 
immmIs  an  inddinite  duad,  which  is  sulxnilinate  to  the  monad  as  \o  its 
rausf.  That  from  th»*  monad  an«l  the  indefinite  duad  proceeil  numlnrrs, 
and  from  numbers  signs,  an<l  from  these  last  lines  of  which  plane  figures 
ciHisiM.  Fmm  plane  figuifs  are  derived  solid  IxKlies;  from  s<»litl  btnlies 
H<'n>iblc  iMMlirs,  of  whirh  last  then'  an*  four  elements,  fin»,  water,  earth, 
a  nl  air.  That  thf  world,  whi(rli  is  endued  with  life  and  intellect,  and 
\vhi«h  is  (►f  a  spln-nriil  tigure,  having  the  ^Milh,  which  is  also  s]»herical 
and  inhabited  ;dl  over,  in  its  ifntn*,  results  fr«»ni  a  combination  of  thes** 
eh-Mien!^,  aiid  derives  its  niotinn  fnun  them,  and  also  that  then*  an- 
anti|MMl.'-,  a?itl  that  whit  is  below  js  n-sjieets  us,  is  aUive  in  resjHTi 
to  thi-iii. 
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"  He  also  says  that  the  soul  of  man  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  into 
intuition  (mmt),  and  reason  {phren\  and  mind  {Thymoa) ;  and  that  the 
first  and  last  divisions  are  found  also  in  other  animals,  but  that  the 
middle  <me,  re^ison,  is  only  found  in  man.  That  tlie  chief  abode  of  the 
s<^^nd  is  in  those  parts  which  are  between  the  heart  and  the  brain.  And 
that  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  heart  is  the  mind  (Thymos)  ; 
but  that  deli lx» ration  (woz/.v),  and  n^ason  (j/hrrit),  reside  in  the  brain. 
That  the  senses  aiv  ili-ops  from  them  ;  that  the  reasoning  sense  is 
imniDrtiU  ;  but  the  others  an*  mortal.  That  the  soul  is  nourished  by  the 
blo(Ml ;  that  rt\asons  aixi  ihv  winds  of  the?  soul.  That  the  soul  is  invisible, 
and  so  are  its  rt^asons,  sinc(^  aether  its(»lf  is  also  invisible.  That  the  links 
of  tlie  soul  are  the  veins,  the  arteries,  and  the  nerves.  But  when  it  is 
vigorous,  and  is  by  itself  in  a  quiescent  state,  its  links  are  words  and 
ac'tions." 

The  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body  ;  it  is  a  number  or 
imity  in  itself,  and  is  destined  to  i)ass  fnmi  one  body  to  another,  either  of 
men  or  animals,  according  t(^  its  moral  condition  ;  a  soul  for  punishment 
jMiss(»s  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

All  numbers  wei-e  not  h(»l(l  in  eijual  honour  by  the  Pythagoreans ; 
they  gjive  a  sj)ecial  prominence  to  numbers  one,  three,  seven,  and  ten,  as 
well  as  to  the  figim\s  in  geometry  founded  on  these  numbers.  They 
ap|M'ar  to  have  been  more  imj)ressc<l  by  the  hanuony  or  symmetry  involved 
in  regular  universal  calculations  than  in  any  virtue  found  in  numbers 
considere<l  in  the  abstnct,  and  carried  this  principle  so  far  as  to  fix  the 
distances  between  celestial  bodies  by  the  intervals  between  the  notes  of 
the  harmonic  scale  or  octave.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon  represented  a  whole  tone,  that  between  the  moon  and  Mercury, 
and  Mercury  and  Venus,  was  a  semi-tone  ;  while  between  Saturn  and 
the  fixe<l  stars  there  was  an  interval  of  a  tone  and  a  half.  This  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  fanciful  as  it  now  seems,  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  men.  P^ven  Kepler  was  intluced  to  8i)end  several  years  of  his 
life  s(M»king  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  diapason  of  nature. 

l*ythagoras  is  said  to  have  made  the  notable  discoveries  that  the 
evening  and  morning  star  were  the  same,  Venus,  and  that  the  earth 
revolved  on  its  axis.  He  was  the  first  to  proi)ound  the  "  Copemican 
system  of  the  universe." 

Pythagorean  philosophy  is  distinguished  by  its  sentiment  of  onler 
and  hanncmy  in  all  things ;  it  pur])orts  to  bi^  a  scientific  doctrine,  resting 
on  the  intelligible  relations  of  numlx^r  and  geometrical  figures  instead  of 
the  imaginary  qualities  and  elements  of  the  Ionian  school.  In  this  sense 
it  was  a  step  in  advance  of  its  comjx^itor,  and  shows  the  earnest  striving 
of  the  human  mind  to  place  natural  i>henomena  uinm  the  basis  of  exact 
s<'ience. 

To    Pythagonis  is  attribuU'd    the    famous    discovery    of   the    relation 
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MOUAL  PHILOSOl'HY. 


Socrates  was  bom  at  AUiutw,  or  in  JE^na,  i&i)  ac.  (01.  77,  3).  Thb 
great  PfTsion  war  hail  come  to  an  end  a  few  years  before ;  Sparta  hail 
rt'nounccil  lht<  hciadship  of  tlii>  Cirt'otc  status  in  favour  of  AthenK ;  qui! 
IV'rifliiB  began  to  take  part  in  pul)lio  nlfairs  tbe  saniL'  ye«r  tlint  SocratcB 
was  bom.  jEschylus  was  still  living.  Sophotlus  won  his  firet  priie  in 
468,  and  Euripides  began  to  exhibit  in  455.  The  genius  of  Phidias  and 
T'olygnotua  created  and  adorned  tho  Parthenon  ;  and  Athens  wiir  raaihi 
the  most  splendid  of  Greek  cities.  Orators  and  rbetoriciuns  were  attracted 
to  her  streets,  and  under  tho  name  of  Sophists  won  an  important  place  in 
history-.  Tlie  lifetime  of  Socratea  thus  ineludos  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Athenian  historv  ;  ho  wiw  Athens  at  her  wnitb,  and  lived  to  see  h»r 
full. 
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His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  sculptor,  his  mother  Phsenarete  a  mid- 
wife. He  learnt  his  father's  trade,  hut  early  relinquished  it,  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  first  studies  were  of 
Physics ;  but  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  current  speculations  and 
guesses  in  this  field,  ho  abandoned  them  and  turned  liis  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  man  and  morals.  He  did  not  begin  his  task  as  a 
teacher  till  towanls  the  middle  of  his  life,  l^fore  that  time  he  had 
married,  unhappily  for  himself,  a  Xanthip})e,  had  led  nn  active  life  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
at  the  battles  of  Potidasa,  Delium,  and  Amphipolis.  His  constitutiou 
was  singularly  robust,  and  enabled  him  to  surpass  all  his  comrades  in  the 
endurance  of  toil,  hunger,  thirst,  and  hardsliipxs  of  war  and  weather.  He 
went  barefoot,  and  wore  the  same  liglit  clothing  all  the  year  round. 
His  courage  was  not  confined  to  the  battle-field.  He  stood  equally  fear- 
less and  unmoved  before  a  tyrant  and  in  the  face  of  a  mob.  Nothing 
could  terrify  him  into  doing  what  he  deemed  to  be  unjust  Onco  only 
ho  held  office  as  a  senator  ;  and  on  the  day  when  the  presidency  fell  to 
him  he  resolutely  opposed  the  unjust  condemnation  of  the  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusao. 

The  business  of  his  life  was  teaching.  Unlike  other  philosophers,  he 
did  not  travel  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  he  did  not  write ;  he  had  no 
school ;  he  neither  asked  nor  would  receive  pay  for  his  instructions.  In 
the  spirit  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle  he  girt  himself  to  his  work  with 
an  immoveable  conviction  that  he  was  divinely  called  to  it.  His  manner 
was  to  go  about  the  streets  of  Athens  and  talk  with  any  one  who  came 
in  his  way.  In  outward  aspect  he  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
professional  and  paid  teachers  of  the  day,  the  Sophists.  These,  wealthy 
and  well  dressed,  and  accom^mnied  by  flocks  of  admiring  disciples ;  he, 
poor  and  poorly  clad,  ugly  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and  conversing  with 
men  of  all  classes  on  any  mean  subject  familiar  to  them.  He  was  likeneil 
to  the  popular  figures  of  Silenus,  which,  outwanlly  ugly,  held  within  them 
images  of  the  gtxls.  His  method  of  teaching  was  first  by  a  course  <»f 
questions  arising  naturally  one  after  the  other  to  produce  a  conviction  of 
i«'nonince  or  error  (his  peculiar  irony)  ;  and  then  to  lead  step  by  step  to 
some  truer  thought,  not  by  assertion,  but  by  helping  the  inquirer  to 
detect  what  was  present  in  his  own  mind  (his  (Metrics  of  the  mind). 
Whatever  hapiwued  to  be  the  starting-point  of  conversation  he  would  give 
it  <'asilv  a  moral  tuni. 

Ht*  was  esp<Mially  fond  of  the  young,  and  was  successful  to  an  extra- 
nr<linar\*  <h'gr«M'  in  wiimiiig  their  hearts.  His  aim  was  always  to  h-ad 
them  in  a  patli  eijually  n.*mot<'  from  a  despairing  scepticism  like  that  of 
the  Sophists,  and  from  a  grovelling  suj)erstition  such  as  was  spn»ading 
among  tin*  i»eopl(*.  It  is  not  easily  t^)  be  appivln^nde*!  what  a  nijiture  of 
a<lmiration,  n'V»'n'n<<',  an<l  lov»»  was  called  foilli  l»y  this  Silonus  shrining 
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a  divinity. .  Strong  men  in  middle  age  yielded  to  the  witchery  of  his 
voice  no  less  than  the  young,  and  Ijowed,  often  weeping,  before  this 
searcher  of  their  hearts. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  .sliould  escape  the  usual  lot  of 
prophets  and  reformers.  vSocrates  made  cnomios  of  many  men  whom  he 
humiliated  by  his  remorseless  criticism,  or  by  his  public  denunciation  of 
their  vices.  Others  disliked  and  dreaded  him,  on  account  of  his  seem- 
ingly ambiguous  |X)sition  towanls  tlie  government  and  religion  of  his 
country.  As  early  as  423  B.C.,  a  formidable  assault  was  made  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  one  of  his  masterpieces,  "The  Clouds."  Aristophanes  was  a 
man  of  an  earnest  conservative  temper  in  jKilitics  and  religion,  and  in  this 
play  he  held  up  Socrates  to  ridicule  as  the  Arch-Sophist,  and  the  ring- 
leader of  Athenian  freethinkers.  The  great  teacher  was  presented  on  the 
stage  and  made  not  only  ridiculous  but  odious  as  a  corrupter  of  religion 
and  morals.  The  blow  told.  The  satirist  gave  definite  form  and  utter- 
ance to  hostile  feeling  already  existing,  and  even  suggested  the  course 
ultimately  taken. 

Socrates,  however,  was  allowed  for  twenty  years  longer  to  pursue  his 
course  unmolested  by  the  government.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Thii-ty  Tyrants  were  masters  of  Athens,  Critias, 
his  old  pupil,  being  one  of  them,  he  was  subjected  to  some  persecution  ; 
and  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  democratic  government,  a  formal  prose- 
cution was  instituted.  Tlie  leader  in  the  cause  was  one  Anytus,  a  wealthy 
trader  and  an  influential  politician.  With  him  were  associated  Meletus, 
a  poet,  and  Lycon,  an  orator.  The  charges  brought  against  Socrates,  now 
an  old  man  of  seventy,  were  sul)stantially  the  same  as  those  put  forward 
by  Aristophanes  in  "  The  Clouds  ;"  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  gods 
which  the  State  believed  in,  that  he  introduced  new  gods,  and  that  he 
corrupted  the  youth  by  his  teaching.  Death  was  proposed  as  the 
penalty. 

It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  exact  position  of  Socrates  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  State.  That  he  believed  in  one  supreme  God,  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  is  clear.  That  when  he  touched  the  tales  of  mythology 
he  did  so  with  delicate  latent  laughter  and  contempt  is  also  clear.  But 
no  recortl  is  made  of  any  distinct  avowal,  either  of  belief  or  disbelief,  in 
the  gods  recognized  by  the  State.  The  charge  of  introducing  new 
divinities  is  believed  to  refer  to  his  constant  assertion  of  an  inward  voice 
which  he  recognized  as  a  divine  guide,  which,  however,  never  incited  to 
action,  but  only  warned  and  restrained.  This  inwanl  divine  voice  was 
afterwards  spoken  of  as  the  dcemon  of  Socrates,  and  has  l>een  the  theme 
of  endless  discussions. 

Socrates  declined  to  make  use  of  a  speech  composed  for  him  by  the 
orator  Lysias ;  and  he  avoided  making  in  his  own  sj)eech  the  customary 
appeals  to  the  passions.     He  spoke  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  a  gooil 
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(ionscieiu'c,  niul  at  the  same  time  with  a  eonsciousncAs  that  hi8  contleniiuv 
tion  was  a  foregone  eonclusion.  Tlie  spirit  and  sulwtance  of  his  ilefcm-o 
ift  prohahly  presented  to  us  in  the  jiiece  known  as  the  "  A|>ol«i«;y  i»f 
Scx'.raU's,"  attrihut<Ml  to  Plato.  Socrates  was  condemned,  hut  only  hy  a 
Hniall  majority  of  his  jud<^es.  His  speech,  after  sentence,  in  mitigation 
of  the  i)enalty,  in  wliich  he  claimed  as  his  due  from  the  State  honour 
rather  than  ])nnishment,  was  so  olfensivt;  to  the  Court  that  it  not  only 
nMuiined  inox(^ra]>le,  but  decreed  death  by  a  large  mnjority.  The 
fitlelity  nnd  tirinness  of  the  maityr  is  always  in  the  eyes  of  the  persecutor 
pridi^  obstinacy,  and  wilfulness,  and  makes  his  offence  the  greater. 
Socrates  was  sent  bick  to  the  i)rison  to  await  the  emL  He  was  to  drink 
the  cup  of  lnMiilo(k.  This  would,  in  the  usual  course,  have  followed  on 
the  <liy  after  the  sentence:  but  the  sacrcMl  vessel  which  carried  the 
annual  Athenian  offerin*,'  t^)  the  tenij>le  of  Apollo  at  Delos  had  just  set 
sail,  and  durin«,'  its  absence  no  execution  could  t^ike  place.  For  tliirty 
d'lys  the  life  of  the  teacher  was  jirolonf^ed,  and  during  this  time  his  friends 
had  fi*ee  access  to  him.  ^feans  of  escape  wer(i  offered  by  some  of  them, 
but  he  deelined  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Death  had  no  terrors  for 
liim  ;  and  he  conversed  with  his  fiiends  to  the  last  with  unafTected 
serenity  ami  th<^  cheerfulness  of  faith  and  hope.  On  thelastday  Stx^rates 
set  liefoni  his  friends  the  •^n-oimds  of  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  tin* 

HOUl. 

The  eonversatiou  is  pii*servetl  for  us,  with  other  details  of  the  ch»sin«^ 
scene  in  the  dialo;^'ue  of  Plato  named  after  Pluedon,  the  Ixdoved  disiiple 
of  the  master.  The  su]»lime  j>athetic  story  has  mi»ved  readers  to  tears 
^'encration  after  j^'eneration.  The  wonder  and  l)eauty  of  it  will  shine 
thnm^'h  the  poon-st  v«*rsion  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  catch 
Home  ^deams  from  its  «,'lorv. 

Po\V(M'fuI  as  was  the  jiei-sonal  influence  of  Socrates  in  his  own  day,  this 
ninks  into  iiisi^niificince  when  comi)anMl  with  the  vast  results  of  hi.•^ 
te:iehiii^'  iu  alter  a'^'es.  Throu<,'h  his  ^nvatcst  disciple,  Pluto,  his  sjdrit 
heranu' id«Miti(;d  with  the  s])irit  of  j)hilosophy ;  and  the  gitiat  schools 
whirh  sjiraiii^'  uj)  after  his  <hMth  Wi'ii'  the  olfsimn^^  of  his  teaching. 


PLATO. 

129-348.  u.r. 
SYNTHETIC  PniLOSOpllY. 


Ip  it  wore  required  to  select  am]  name  ten  men  who,  by  virtue  of  unique 
intellectual  power  tind  nbiding  iiifluetice  on  the  human  race,  are  entitled 
to  reverent  rt^co'^ition  na  our  }(reiitet>t  men,  I'lato  must  assuredly  be  one 
of  ihem.  A  star  of  the  Jlrst  majfnitnde  in  the  firniument  of  niinil, 
appoarinij  above  our  horizon  more  than  two  thimsanil  years  pj(o,  he  still 
shines  with  undu(!nyinK  brightness,  and  etill  aa  at  the  lirst  kindlcR  and 
Bostjuns  the  higher,  truer  life  of  men—  the  life  of  thought,  of  faith  and 
love.  True,  hia  (liwiplcs,  direct  reriiiieiita  of  his  radiant  truth,  are 
inevitably  in  every  afte  a  very  small  Ixind,  selecluBt  sjiirils  of  the  worliL 
Rut  through  tlioai'  his  influence  perennially  struams  iijion  the  world,  and 
thiiB  tlte  ]iiTiP'  courses  of  human  tlioiight  an-  t-i  n  j,'reat  extent  di'U-rniined. 
'With  a  pardonnhlr,  even  juslitiuble,  audacity,  Emerson  UFscrte  the  pre- 
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carefully  cultivated ;  he  made  quick  progress  in  his  studies,  dipped  into 
the  current  philosophies,  and  wrote  poems,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical. 
These  he  afterwards  burnt  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  however  preserved. 
The  most  important  fact  in  his  life,  its  dominating  force,  which  took 
the  helm  and  steered  him  to  the  end,  was  his  connection  with  Socrates. 
It  began  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  terminated  only 
with  the  death  of  his  master.  It  remains  uncertain  whether,  as  usually 
supposed,  he  spent  the  ten  years,  409  to  399,  in  study  alone,  in  the 
society  of  Socrates.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  in  such  a  crisis  he 
should  not  have  taken,  like  other  young  Athenians,  his  sliare  in  military 
service.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  was  no  stranger 
to  political  ambition.  But  his  truthful  and  pure  nature  shrank  from 
contact  with  the  cornipt  governments  of  which  he  hail  experience  ;  and  he 
was  ultimately  driven  by  the  prosecution  of  Socrates  into  studious  seclu- 
sion. After  attending  his  beloved  master  during  his  trial  and  last  days, 
he  (quitted  Athens,  resolved  to  keep  clear  of  ix)litics  and  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  philosophy. 

He  retired  first  to  Megara  ;  then  visited  Cyrene  and  Egypt ;  and  some 
years  later  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  these  journeys  he  met  with  the  Pytha- 
gnitean  philosophers,  whose  doctrines  jK)werfully  influenced  his  mind ; 
visited  ^tna,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dion,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
tyrant  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Plato  is  said  to  have  offended  him  by  his 
boKl  speaking,  and  to  have  been  not  only  sent  angrily  away,  but  even 
sold  into  slavery.  If  so,  he  was  soon  ransomed,  and  reached  Athens 
again  about  387. 

He  now  settled  thei'e,  and  began  his  chosen  task  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy.  He  had  a  small  house  and  garden  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  on  the  road  to  Eleusis.  It  adjoined  the  "  Academia,"  the  precinct 
sacred  to  the  hero  Academus  ;  and  here  was  founded,  says  Grote,  "  the 
earliest  of  those  schools  of  philosophy  which  continued  for  centuries 
forward  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
Pupils  were  attracted  from  all  cities  and  parts  of  Greece.  The  greatest 
among  them  was  Aristotle.  Demosthenes  may  have  been  there.  The 
great  geometrician  and  astronomer,  Eudoxus,  was  one  of  them.  Plato 
adopted  in  his  teaching  the  method  of  Socrates ;  and  like  Socrates  he 
taught  gratuitously,  receiving  presents  however  when  offered  by  the  rich. 
The  quiet  seclusion  of  his  school  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
pu])licity  which  Socrates  sought. 

The  interestini?  and  important  question  as  to  the  formal  social  position 
n*spectively  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  of  their 
H'lation  to  each  other,  is  still  under  discussion ;  Mr.  Grote  having 
ehallenged  the  common  view  and  argued  powerfully  in  vindication  of  the 
Sophists. 

After  the  death  of  Dionysius  the  Polder,  Plato,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend 
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Dion,  ngiiin  went  to  Sicily  with  a  view  to  assist  the  younger  Dionysiuft  in 
wtttbliHliing  a  iK^tor  government.  The  pn>ject  faileil,  Dion  was  banishetl, 
aiul  Plato  it^tumed  home.  A  stnund  visit  likewise  ended  in  failure. 
Thi^>  n^lations  with  the  tymnt  of  Sieily  bnnight  ilown  severe  censures  on 
the  philosi>pher ;  ami  his  last  years  were  saddened  both  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  high  hojH^s  and  the  n»pn»aches  of  his  enemies.  Plato  dieil 
aWut  348-7  b.c.  (1>1,  108,  1).  The  schix>l  which  he  had  foundeil  and 
pn^aidtnl  over  for  forty  years  was  carried  on  in  the  same  place  till  the 
siegi*  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  87  B.C.,  when  it  was  removed  within  the  city. 
Ciivn>  visitiHl  the  scIuhU  and  the  academy. 

Plato  never  marritMl,  had  no  chiKU  ttK>k  no  part  in  political  afifairs  or  in 
ainnal  gaieties.  He  livtsl  the  life  of  thought,  and  his  habitual  seriousness 
btH^ame  jmnerbiaU — ''  as  sad  as  Plato." 

He  was  the   nu>st  Sivratic  of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  his 

i\*v«»n*nw  for  his  master  is  shown  by  the  place  assigneil  to  him  in  his 

wt^rks.     These  an^  all  in  the  fimn  of  vlial^^es,  of  which,  with  one  excep- 

ti\*iv  Six'^rttti^s  is  the  cinitnd   tigur^\  the  s|vaker  of  all  thought-out  con- 

dusiinuk     Plato  survivisl  StH-rates  aWut  tiflv  vtars.  ami  all  the  ilial^^gues 

w^*w  c^^Qip^itite^l  during  this  |vriiHl.     No  ^tj^'^m  of  phiK>t?*>phy  is  built   up 

by  Plat^v     £«ch  diali^gao  is  an  iudo{H'ndeut  \v^.»rk,  and  inci>nsistencies  are 

W  be  fiHUul  ni4  oidy  Iviwivu  s^'i^amte  tliaU^-riK-s*  but  even  within  the 

littiils  of  a  single  ime.     Attempts  have  Kvu  iiuide  to  classify  these  workiv, 

Knh  K>gically  and  chnmi^vgically,   but   without   suix-essw     In   range   of 

sj^ecidatioiu  ami  in  the  harmonious  uuiv>tt  of  the  phiK^^^phic  with  the 

JHvlic  spirit,  the  wv»rks  v^f  Plato  stand  aloue.     As  with  Socrates?  s«>  with 

lHat*.\  the  aim  is  not  a»   much  lo  tea».h  j^articular  truths  as  to  stimulate 

iu^iuiry  and  im(>iirt  a  methvxL     Idlers  were  w:\mevl  away  fn^ni  the  severv 

iutelltvtiul  disi-iplim*  of  the  Aca»Kmv  bv  the  iiiscrii*ti.>n  over  its  entrant.>\ 

**  Let  iK»  ou^  cuter  who  is  not  a  i^^^metricLAii."     Th.'  severity   of  thought 

iu  PUtos  writing??  is,  howewr,  reluve^l  by  the  charm  .f  inimitable  st\b\ 

by  v\»asamuute  vlr^maUc  art.  aii-l   bv  tile  pUv  of  fincv  an.i   im-i^iia- 
ti^»tL 
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His  moral  conclumons  arc  of  the  loftiest  and  most  rig(^roiia  clianKiter,  and 
are  announced  clearly,  positively,  and  persistently. 

In  some  cases  his  teaching  is  a  surprising  anticipation  of  a  higher 
doctrine  that  was  to  come.  So  remarkable  was  this  fact  to  early  Christian 
thinkers  that  they  readily  accepted  by  way  of  explanation  the  story 
of  his  Eastern  travels  and  communication  with  the  Jews.  The  same 
fact  led  Coleridge  to  speak  of  him  as  "  that  plank  from  the  wreck  of 
paradise  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  idolatrous  Greece."  His  political 
philosophy  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Ilepublic,"  liis  picture  of  the  ideal  state, 
has  won  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  scientific  Socialist ;  the 
individual  and  the  family,  marriage,  property,  and  all  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  the  state.  This  dialogue  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  justice,  and  the  solution  is  sought  by  examining  into  the  constitution 
of  a  wisely  organized  state,  as  exhibiting  the  (quality  on  a  larger  scale 
than  that  of  the  individual  soul.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit 

Plato's  "  Kepublic  "  is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  translation  by 
Davies  andVaughan  ;  and  the  whole  series  of  his  works  in  the  translation 
by  Professor  Jowett,  the  first  satisfactory  complete  English  version. 

CUROXOLOGY. 


B.C.  Aj^e 

430  Birth. 

409  Began  to  hear  Socrates  ...    21 

899  Went  to  Me^ara 31 

396  Rotorned  to  Athens  from  tra. 
vels  in  Italy,  Cyrenc,  and 
Egypt 35 


».c.  Age 

389  Made  voyage  in  Sicily    ...    41 
388  Betnmed ;    began  to  teach  in 

'    the  Academy 42 

3f)7  Second  visit  to  Sicily      .     .    .    C3 
347  Died  at  Athens 83 
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384  RC,  bis  father  occupying  an  important  position  at  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Macedon.  It  is  probable  that  from  his  father,  who  had 
written  on  Medicine  and  Natural  History,  ho  n»ceived  iiis  first  ideas  of, 
and  inclination  for  science,  but  losing  his  pan^nts  very  early,  he  came 
under  the  protection  of  Proxenus,  with  wlioni  he  resided  till  his  seven- 
teenth year. 

At  this  time,  367  b.c.,  he  came  to  Athens  to  enter  the  scliool  of  Plato. 
The  great  Academic  teaclior,  however,  was  just  starting  on  his  second 
voyage  to  Sicily  t<^)  tlie  Court  of  Dionysius,  wliere  lie  remained  three 
years.  During  his  master's  absence  Aristotle  olliod  liiuiself  with  tbe 
principal  disciples  of  vSocrates,  esju'cially  Xencxnites  and  Heraclides,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  affairs  at  Athens,  wliicli  was  then  in  the 
height  of  her  gl«»ry,  and,  being  independent  as  t<j  fortune,  he  denie^l 
himself  nothing  that  could  serve  to  culture  liis  mind  and  Ixxly. 
Although  we  can  know  notliing  except  tlie  merest  outlines  of  his  life 
and  habits,  the  evidence,  after  careful  weighing,  gives  us  only  the 
impression  of  a  life  singularly  honourable  and  blameless,  devoted  to 
incessant  study. 

On  the  return  of  Plato  and  the  re  opening  of  the  Academy,  the  young 
"  Stngirite  "  gave  proof  of  his  suj)erior  talents  and  industry,  and  soon 
gained  the  name  of  "  the  intellect  of  the  school,"  and  the  remark  that  he 
needed  a  bridle,  while  his  more  indolent  friend  Xenocrates  had  need  of 
the  spur.  His  residence  at  Athens  for  the  next  twenty  years,  until  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  may  be  called  the  first  period  of  his  intellectual  life, 
during  which  he  was  the  pupil  and  warm  friend  of  Plato,  though  diflfering 
somewhat  in  philosophical  views.  His  literary  efforts  during  these  years 
were  his  dialogues,  and  a  theoretical  denunciation  of  Isocrates,  leader  of 
a  school  of  rhetoric.  Later,  Aristotle  followed  the  attack  by  opening  a 
rival  school,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians  with  his 
suix^rior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  his  reputation  resting  on  his 
work  comi)Osed  many  years  later,  in  which  api)ears  none  of  his  early 
jKitulance  in  speaking  of  Isocrates.  His  "Dialogues,"  published  at  the 
time,  were  exix>sitory  and  rhetorical,  devoted  to  attacking  Plato's  doctrine 
of  ideas,  and  setting  forth  his  own  views  of  the  chief  good,  the  art  of 
government,  philosophy,  and  morals. 

In  the  year  348  b.c.,  Plato  died,  succeeded  in  the  Academy  by 
Sjieusippus  ;  and  at  this  time  Aristotle,  accom])anied  by  Xenocrates,  left 
Athens,  and  resided  three  years  fit  Atarneus,  the  home  of  his  early 
guanlian.  Here  he  enjoyed  intercourse  with  his  j)hilosoj)hical  friend, 
Henne^s,  whose  ado])ted  daughter  or  niect*  he  married.  The  death  of 
the  wise  ami  enlightened  j)rince  foned  Aristotle  to  leave  Atanieus,  and 
he  had  resided  almost  three  years  at  Mitylene,  when  calkMl  by  l*hilip, 
King  of  Macedon,  343  b.c.,  to  undortako  the  etlucation  of  Alexander, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age.     Alexander,  from  earliest  years  being  m(»re 
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\nt\\Tvs-\{  Xjfi  thft  !4wopI  than  the  pen,  it  in  hazd  to  believe  he  aeiiuzr^i 
any:hincr  mi'rp  thiiTi  a  knuwleil^  of  Greek,  an  interne  in  H'.*int*r  ami 
thr  Artio  tr%cfwiian.'>,  with  a  cniinie  of  rhetDric  an«L  ni;uiienianrM. 
Ari-^ti'tie.  a^  tiitr»T  ^>  th^  y«^nncr  primrp,  o«;i:npie«l  a  piiiiti«>n  «>£  Ji^nitT, 
at  <  'T.^^iDr.iril  with  ah^.nilant  Itri-^iire  for  pn>Hetnitin;r  hL»  re«ean:hes>  anii 
infli^y^-Tiilrnt  i>p^i.v.l«\ti'in.4.  \\r,  w:u  aathorizetl  to  lebniLi  his  nasivf 
citr.  StAifif-ira,  and  oon.-'trnrt  there  a  palace,  where  he  »>nieciiup*!S 
tani'hr,  a.^'^fx  iitiiij' with  Ai»'zan<k*r,  Neari:hu.4,  Th<n>phraatajiy  CallLscikeneA. 

ant!  I't/.lr-my- 

Aith'-r.j-h  f  T  a  vKir  lj*'ft^re  the  a7<i«isAinatiun  of  Philip  the  duties  of 
Ar;>t":'i^  asa  t:*t/ir  w*-nr  -ui*jj*rnflwl,  he  continaetl  to  reside  at  Sta*!eira. 
I»ii:  in  335  r*",.  wh*-n  Al^xanilerha«l  real  1  v  Urconie  the  King  of  Ma«.^l«*n, 
and  wa-  yri'^^T.wjL  fr  hi.-  >-a.'*t*rm  <:ani|iai;;m.Ari5t«}tle  retunml  to  Ath»^n.s 
an«l.  it  rann"t  >>:  <]'Miht^'it.  with  c/jnsitlerable  tclalt^  at»  tlie  favouietl  friend 
an«I  t'^vhr-r  *A  n.  :rr»'at  r-^in(|U*'r<ir,  wh'i  }ia<l  ordered  a  marble  i^tatue  of  him 
til  \^'  f'Ti'^x^'A  at  Ath'-ns,  and  whr»,  it  in  .said,  furnished  considerable  meanx 
t'l  \^x^tit^^'^\\t',  lii«  r>-<^'arth«'ii.  Altliough  it  can  lie  hanlly  credited  th^it 
Ah-xnnd»T  ^rav.-  tb-  luatniifi'-'-nt  sum  of  200,000/.  sterling,  yet  the 
rrriain  fart  i^,  that  und»T  tlie  most  favourable  protection  {n^Mible, 
AristotU-  was  |i*-niiitt«*«l  to  lyimmcnce  in  liis  fiftieth  year  the  building;  of 
the  ;:n-at  faliric  of  ifliilirxipljy  and  sci^'nce  for  wliich  he  had  been  so  long 
prt'liarin;;. 

Aft<T  twi-lve  yeiirs  of  aliwnce  he  found  Athens  somewhat  changetl. 
II  is  old  frifnd  XoniM-rat^'S  had  lK-come  head  of  the  Academy,  and  then  it 
was  that  tlit>  ^ntvit  Sta;nnt4>  found<r<l  hift  rival  school,  the  Lyceum,  in  the 
iitM<ddxmrh<MMl  of  tlie  Tfniple  of  Lyceian  A]m)11o,  from  which  it  receivetl 
its  nnnit\  Hfrc  Aristotle  "walked  and  talkeil/'  and  it  is  from  thirt 
Mn<'iilar  habit  of  his  promcnndin;^  during  his  lecture  that  the  nunie 
n]»i»lit'd  to  his  follo\v»Ts  ami  sclnKil  (tf  jihilosophy,  Peripatetic,  eonieic 
H«»  niadt'  tw<»  ]»n»menadt's,  that  is,  j^'ave  two  lectures  during  the  day,  one 
in  tho  ni«»rnin^',  t<»  tlie  nh«st  advanctMl  pupi^  in  which  they  discussetl  the 
inoit»  flitliinlt  ^juostions  t>f  M-ience  ;  the  wcond,  in  the  aft^^niwn,  to  the 
lai>r»'r  and  l«»ss  advan<»tl  rlass.  This  indicates  two  kinds  of  teaching,  the 
uno  sr.ivt,  for  tht»  initiated  fiw,  the  i»ther  public,  for  the  fashionable  and 
nioii'  i»i'»»niisru4>us  aii«li**nc»'. 

It  i^  this  last  ]HMit^I  of  his  life,  when  ho  set  himself  simultaneously  to 
writing'  an«l  toa.liin-;,  tliat  lias  the  nu»st  inten'st  for  us,  for  the  rich  fruit 
tinii-  ha.I  aniv.Ml,  antl  in  tliat  the  bulk  «»f  his  gn»at  works,  which  still 
„ct..ni-h  Ih.'  woil.l  by  their  pi>ifundity  and  variety,  wen>  coniiMiseil.  For 
Liv  yai"  thi«  aniia)»h'  n«lat i« mis  with  Alexan»ier  existed,  and  thi'U  w.t\- 
..niv  .1...  d  \^\  ihf  painfid  riivunistames  attfudin;^'   the  death   of   Calli>- 

||ii  in  ..   IM  |ih«\V  iif  Ali^totli". 

I'.iii  ihi  •  I  III  iiiii^taiH  IS  iHra>ii»nin;:  tin*  cohlness  whirh  «'xi>t«-*l 
UttMiii    pMjid   .iiid  iiMi  hfi  wen- foi;gotten  \\hen,  in  323  ac,  Alexaiidti 
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diiMl,  and  the  Athenians  gave  IcMXse  rein  to  their  pent-np  hate,  and  visitc«l 
it  ujK)!!  all  who  wen^  or  lind  been  in  any  wa}^  jmrtisans  of  the  Macedonian 
king.  Aristotle  wius  one  of  the  first  to  be  attacked.  It  being  impossible 
to  arraign  him  upon  a  ch  irge  of  intrigue  in  politics,  from  yrhich  he  had 
always  held  himself  aloof,  tlicy  accused  him,  as  they  had  Socr.ites,  of 
im])iety  for  having  ccmsei^rated  an  altar  to  his  first  wife  and  written  a 
liymn  to  his  friend.  He  did  not  want  for  enemies  and  detractors,  for, 
al»Korbed  in  study  and  moving  in  a  narrow  circle  of  j)uj)ils  and  scientific 
friends,  he  may  easily  havt;  been  cold  and  reserved  in  general  scKtiety, 
and,  no  doubt,  jK)ssessed  all  those  characteristics  which  he  claims  in  his 
"  Ethics,"  for  the  "great-souletl  mui,"  "  who  demands  great  things  for 
himself  because  he  is  worthy  of  them,"  and  "  who  cannot  be  an  associate 
with  any  except  a  friend." 

Assured  Ix^forehand  of  his  condemnation,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  AnM)pagus,  but  leaving  the  atfuirs  of  his  school  in  the 
liands  of  Theophrastus,  his  lx\st  pupil,  retired  to  Chalcis  to  await  the  end 
of  the  storm,  and  "  to  prevent  the  Athenians,"  as  he  siiid,  "  from  sinning 
a  8(jcond  time  against  Philosophy."  But  Ik* fore  the  storm  had  blown 
over,  as  it  invariably  must  have  done,  the  gn»at  philosopher  was  attacked 
with  a  malady  of  the  stomach  and  died,  322  B.C. 

No  other  philosopher  has  exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  so  many 
centuries  and  on  the  ide^is  of  so  many  nations  as  Aristotle.  He  may  l)e 
regjinkMl  as  the  creator  of  natural  science,  the  father  of  modem  psycho- 
logy, and  the  originator  of  the  philosophical  noti(ms  of  "matter"  and 
"form."  He  cstablisheil  the  notiims  of  "  simce  "  and  "  time ;"  showed 
their  connection  with  matter,  and  furnished  the  first  cosmological 
argimient  for  the  existence  of  God.  His  philosophical  methcnl  consists 
in  the  jirinciple  that  all  our  masoning  must  be  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion of  lacts. 

The  system  of  Plato  carries  the  stamp  of  his  taste  for  geometrical 
abstmction.  Aristotle,  wishing  to  do  otherwise  and  better  than  he,  wm- 
structeil  his  system  with  the  genius  of  naturalist,  olwerver,  and  classifier. 
In  the  quality  of  observer  he  attiiches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
exi>erience  of  the  senses.  This  it  is  that  must  prevail  over  abstract  and 
theoreii<'al  reasoning.  He  distinguishes  with  jK'rfect  nicety  the  reasoning 
by  de«lucti(m  from  the  rea.soning  by  inductiim.  Notwithstanding  the 
marked  tendencies  towanl  empiricism  and  sensualism,  temlencies  which 
he,  no  doubt,  owed  to  the  iK)sitive  <lirection  of  his  nwi^^irches  in  natural 
and  descriptive  science,  he  has  the  same  ideas  as  Plato  as  to  the  hierarchy 
(tf  our  knowledge ;  that  the  knowle<lge  iHir  exo'Ueucf*,  is  tliat  of  first 
]»rinciples  and  the  reasim  of  things,  an<l  that  syllogism  is  its  projK'r  form. 
That  which  distinguislies  both  the  chanicter  and  phih»sophical  system  of 
Aristotle  is  the  tendency  to  chissification.  His  n*s<'archeH  in  Natund 
History,  varied  mul   profound   for  his  age,  have   In^en   much  advanced 
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\\\on  by  modem  naturalists,  but  his  great  point  was,  in  fixing  his  atten- 
tion on  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  tlie  species,  the  species  to  the 
kind,  and  that  this  suggested  to  him  to  push  farther  by  abstraction  the 
hierarchial  progression  of  beings,  even  to  the  supreme  kind,  the  abstract 
Being. 

"  Contemporary  science,  if  it  was  more  enlightened  and  modest,"  says 
Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  "  would  proclaim  Aristotle  its  glorious  ancestor 
and  precursor;  not  that  he  alone  made  known  to  the  Greeks  everything 
known  as  science,  but  he  is  its  most  complete  and  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative. He  closes  the  period,  for  ever  lost  to  human  thought,  when 
the  too- varied  domain  of  philosophy  still  comprehended  all  the  sciences 
consolidated  in  one  mass,  which  since  then  has  been  constantly  under- 
going division.  Xo  one  has  ever  seizeil  ujwn  thc^e  things  with  so 
vigorous  a  hand  as  Aristotle,  ami  he  will  remain  an  imi)erishable  and 
inaccessible  model  to  all  ages.  Among  all  sovereign  geniuses  he  will 
remain  the  most  extraordinary,  if  not  the  most  attractive.  He  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  Greece,  which  alone  could  have  given  ])irth  to 
such  a  son.  At  the  head  of  the  marvellous  jiersonages,  of  which  she 
has  transmitted  the  works  and  memories,  stands  Aristotle,  whom 
his  incomparable  master  named  the  Universal  Understanding  and 
Intelligence." 

CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C.  Age 

88  &  Born  at  Stagira. 

867  Went  to  Athens 17 

364  Commenced    to    stndy    onder 

Plato 20 

363  Reputation  established  ;  rival 

ofXenocratcs 21 

847  Death   of  Tlato ;  left   Athens 

withXcnocratesfor  AtameuB    37 


B.C.  Age 

344  Went  from  Atameas  to  Mitj- 

lene 40 

342  Invited  to  Court  of  Philip  .     .  42 

338  "  Rhetoric  " 46 

335  Returned  to   Athens;   marble 

statue  is  erected  ....  49 
322  Accused  of  iuipietj ;  escaped 

to  Chalcis  ;  died  at  Chalcis  .  62 


ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

A.D.  1227-1274. 
SCHOLASTICISM. 


It  in  iit4it«il  that  <in  thn  asscmMing  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  eiuiontially  a 
niuiu'il  of  war  against  LutheraniHtn,  the  oiIvancuH  u{  wliich  had  rcntleTed 
it  iieccssory  ti>  recon«tnitt  the  dufsuatic  fortifiiations  of  tlin  chnreh,  there 
wan  laid  on  the  d»^Bk  cf  the  wirntary  to  the  council,  hcnide  tho  Itible,  a 
|H)nilcn>iu<  futio  cntitliil  "  Sunima  Thtiolojrice."  It  was  tlie  nia8teq>ii-co  of 
St.  Thoinan  of  Aijuino,  jirodui-iil  about  three  centuries  earlier,  which  had 
Ion;;  won  occi-ptimc-e  and  reverence  hb  the  liijjliest  authority  in  lh<'olo(,7 
anil  [ihili«o]ihy,  and  wah  iield  to  contain  tlie  final  Hotution  of  all  the 
|)ni1>lemit  which  wen-  U>  be  diRcUHReit  at  tlie  council.  The  incident  is  sig- 
iiifirnnt,  not  iinly  of  ihe  extraordinary  authority  of  the  book,  but  also  uf 
the  iharacter  which  ni.xleni  Iioniani«ni  w.ih  U>  take  fnmi  it. 

Tlie  w>-ca]]i'd  xi'holuHtic  [ihilosujihy,  which  reiiiewntcil  tlie  niodc!  of 
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of  the  Franciscan  Bonaventura,  whose  cliaracter,  so  unlike  that  of  Aquinas, 
vfVLA  indicated  by  his  title  of  "  Doctor  8eraj)hicu8."  When  he  sought  the 
doctor's  degree  at  Paris  the  university  resolved  not  to  admit  him  ;  but  so 
great  was  his  renown  as  a  teacher  that  tliey  were  c-onijielled  to  rescind  the 
resolution,  and  in  1257  he  was  rectived  doctor  of  theology.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  intimate  friendsliij)  with  Louis  IX. ;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
authority  as  theologian  was  8U})reme  throughout  Kuroj)e.  Two  popes 
acknowledged  him  as  the  greatest  tlieologian  of  his  ago. 

In  1261  PojK*  Urban  IV.  on  liis  accession  called  liini  to  Rome,  to  assist 
in  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  tlie  Gnn^k  and  Latin  churches.  The 
succeeding  jM)pe  otl'ered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Naph^s ;  but  this  he 
<l(H'lined,  as  he  did  other  promotions  and  dignitie.^.  He  was  content  to 
n»main  a  simj)le  monk,  fre(»  to  devoU?  himself  to  tlie  anluous  task  he  had 
chosen.  In  1*269  he  was  once  mon»  at  Paris  ;  but  was  (tailed  again  to  teach 
at  Naples  in  1272.  Poj>e  (iri'gory  X.  having  convoked  a  General 
Council  at  Lyon  for  1274,  the  object  of  wliicli  was  to  formally  settle  the 
union  of  the  GnM*k  and  Litin  cliurelies,  A<piin{is  was  summoned  to  assist. 
He  set  out — the  winter  was  lianlly  over— and  on  his  way  visited  the 
castle  of  Magenzji,  i\\v,  seat  of  some  of  his  kinsfolk.  Here  he  suddenly 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  antl  by  his  own  desire  was  removed  to  the  convent  of 
Fossa  Nuova,  where  he  died,  still  in  the  }»rime  of  life,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1274. 

The  possession  of  his  remains  was  as  eagerly  coveted  as  his  living 
presence  and  teaching  had  been.  Miracles  were  of  course  alleged  and 
believed  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  For  nearly  a  century  the  dispute 
for  his  dead  Ixxly  was  maintained  between  the  monks  of  the  convent  of 
Fossa  Xuova,  the  Order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  University  of 
Paris.  It  was  at  last  scuttled  in  favour  of  the  Dominican  Onler,  and 
the  Inxly  was  removed  in  1369  to  Toulouse,  where  a  splendid  UKmu- 
ment  was  erect<Ml  to  his  memory.  He  had  before  this,  in  1323,  been 
canonized  by  Vo\w,  John  XXII.  The  further  honour  was  reserved  for 
him  of  being  two  centuries  later  nametl,  by  Pius  V.,  the  Fifth  Doctor 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  sorry  j)astime  to  make  merry  over  such  a  life  and  such  lalwurs  as 
those  of  ThoniJis  Acpiinas  ;  to  <lismiss  them  with  laughter  and  scorn  as 
the  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  does  in  his  chapter  on  "  yuod- 
liU'ts."  Far  wiser  and  better  were  it  to  admire  the  lofty  aim,  the  un- 
wlHsh  toil,  the  gn\nd  j>ati»Miee  of  the  man,  to  recogniz*^  what  jn^rtions  of 
solid  truth  and  wis<loni  he  had  gnusj)ed  and  taught,  and  what  wholesome 
influence  he  exerted  in  the  world,  even  if  after  lUl  we  have  to  nuike  with 
a  reven^nt  sacbiess  not  for  words  the  acknowledgment  that  his  success 
Wius  only  relative  and  t<»miM)rary  ;  and  that  the  problems  which  he  attacked 
and  Indieved,  as  the  men  of  his  time  did,  that  he  hail  solvetl,  are  still 
uiLsolved  for  us. 


^r.  rr-^sf-  -^a   _   -TMT    r    iaszL-r^r  'iiil  muncaL  >aip«E.     H**  sv  and 
13^2    iisr     ii^rniL.     "^— ^-^     ■     "^-"^    -^szjsStiZsrT^     je  3ir»^i  ^hm  viiL  *«- 
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foL,  publishcil  in  1570-71.     Another  edition  was  publishe<l  at  Venice  in 
20  vols.  4to.,  in  1745. 

CHROXOLOGY. 

A.D.  Age  I   A.D.  Age 

1227  Bom  at  Aquino.  1255  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Paris  .     28 

1240  Studied  at  Naples  ....  13 
1243  Entered  Dominican  Order  .  16 
124^1^-48  Studied    at   Cologne   and 


126L  Summoned  to  Rome  by  Urban 

IV '  ...  34 

1269  Returned  to  Paris     ....  42 

Paris  under  Albertus  Mag-           I   1272  Removed  to  Naples  ....  43 

DUB 17-21   ,   1274  Died  at  Fossi  Mion  ....  47 


1248  Ordained   priest;    taught  at 

Pirns 21 


BACON. 

lM'l»rh»X-NATrKAI.  rillLOSOPHV. 


Fmv.i*  ll\.-,'\,  ;';.•  1  ,•■•.■■,,> s:  .■i  ,--!i:  ,hililn'ii,  was  bi>m  in  Lomlnn. 
Ill  u.i*  ,1  ,l,;;,.i;.,  :v.:i  ":_,•;■.;  ,::•;'.,  «;;li  iinuli  ruri-^ity  f'>r  naliiral 
l.!ui,..ti..!ir  U:-^  t-,i:;i,r  «.is  l.-si  K..:>.t  of  tW  On-at  S,al  uu.I.t 
Kli.Mlvih.  .in!  «!i.-.i  \>rv  >v-;:u-  Fr.i:i,i^  was  iws.-nl.sl  to  ilu-  qii,-,i.. 
»li<',  .i'.in!>.-.i  w::ii  !i>  l>r-,_!i:  Mlk.  iiviumsl  his  ain\  "I  aui  twn  jcais 
.<l.l,v  ili.iii  >,.ur  !!.,ij>*:\'-  !i.i;.vv  ivi:;n.""  n  j-li.-.!  lie.  ' 

Ai  tliirt.-.n  v.m:^  .■!  .10  W  >!i:>ry.!  Cjiiit.ria^v.  wliiih  Iio  quitt.'.l 
iitru'  [«,.  \,Mr*'  >:iv.  «i;;i  -.i:  Mk::i,-  IiN  .1.  ,-ti'.'.  Kin;;  liill.-  s.iti>li-.l 
Miili  il„-  ,;.,ir..'  ..f  ..:;:.!v  ::n;  u.i>  f.ll.«,.t.  an-l  K-ini;  .-xw-lin-Iy 
.li>.I.LitLfLiI  of  i\w  1.;i::t-.  .m.i  i.p.f.-s~.r<  .f  -h-Listi.  i.hil.-.i.Iiy. 
Hi-  ha.i  lh'|>..,|  m  l,-.,iii  .»!  irio  Tnivrvity  ail  tluit  was  M  l--  kn..«n. 
Itnt    111' w.i^  cm^-ious  of  ;i  );i>'at   <li<.t|>|>'inT:ii-nl.     "  >ft'n  at  tli<-  I'nil  <<f 
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the  sixteenth  century  neither  knew  nor  aspired  to  know  more  than  wos 
to  l)e  learned  from  Aristotle."  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  thoiiglit 
stnick  him  which  exerted  an  import  int  influence  on  his  afti*r  life.  "  If 
our  study  of  nature  be  thus  ban-en,  our  metlio<l  must  be  wrong ;  might 
not  a  better  method  be  found  ?  From  that  moment  there  was  awakened 
the  api)etite  which  cannot  be  satiated,  and  the  pission  which  cannot 
commit  excess." 

He  was  living  in  the  stirring  times  of  tlie  struggle  between  Elizal)eth 
and  the  Nonconformists.  As  his  mother  was  of  that  i)arty  he  couM  not 
help  imbibing  something  of  its  spirit,  and  surround<Ml  by  the  influences  of 
C<mrt,  in  which  circle  his  father's  position  placed  him,  the  fe<ding8  of 
loyal  aspiraticm  in  behalf  of  his  qu(;en  and  country  would  also  take  finn 
root ;  and  finally,  the  idea  that  the  fortunes  of  the  human  nice  might  be 
re<leemetl  by  a  better  application  of  human  industry,  once  liaving  Iwen 
entertaine<l,  he  would  want  naturally  to  begin  the  j»rocess.  "  At  this 
time  of  his  life  he  probably  became  imbued  with  an  interest  in  three 
gre^t  causes — the  cause  of  reformed  religion,  the  caus4*  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  human  race." 

After  a  voyage  in  France  and  the  death  of  his  father,  he  commenwMl 
the  study  of  law,  and  in  1580  was  admitted  as  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn, 
his  fortune  not  being  enough  to  warrant  a  life  devoted  entirely  to  study 
and  si)eculation.  But  a  philosopher,  who  meditated  alrea<ly  his  plan  of 
the  renovation  of  the  sciences,  Wiis  incapable  of  being  entirely  absorlNMl 
in  the  prrjfession  of  law.  I^iing  jKx»r  and  aspiring  to  the  leisun;  that 
w«*alth  gives,  he  had  his  eyes  incessantly  tunie<l  towanls  the  0)urt. 
Unhappily  the  Court  reganled  him  as  a  sjieculator.  "  He  has  much 
spirit  and  instruction,"  said  Eliz;dM*th  of  him,  "  but  in  the  law  he  Kfxm 
shows  the  end  of  his  knowl«*<lge  ;  he  is  not  prr>found."  After  that, 
however,  she  bestowe^l  ujK>n  him  a  pundy  honorary  fK^sition  of  Oiunsel 
Extraoitlinary  to  the  Crown.  His  ambition  pursue<l  another  aim,  and 
he  ad<lre88e<l  a  begging  letter  \Ai  his  uncle  Bui)^hley,  the  Grand  Treasun?r, 
in  substance  this: — "I  am  no  longer  young ;  at  thirty -one,  the  samlii 
of  life  are  already  half- run.  My  desirr;  has  always  Ixten  to  obtain  a 
m<i(l('st  place  of  her  Majesty,  not  that  I  have  the  thirst  of  jKjwer  and 
h^»nour,  like  a  man  Vim  under  Jupiter  or  the  sun.  I  see  everything 
und«'r  the  influence  of  a  c^»nt^rmplative  i»lanet ;  my  pnncijjal  ambition 
would  Ije  t^»  purge  the  s^ri'-nces  of  the  brigands  who  infest  the  domaiim 
of  knowh-*!^-,  the  frivolous  di.«puUfs,  the  blind  exiKfrirnents,  the  jKipular 
trailitions  ;  and  t^»  r»'pla<e  this  s<id  Ixi^^j^i^e  by  ol««fr\'atioiis  and  u>«;ful 
inn<^»vations.  I  d».'f*in'  th^-n  a  pl^ce  which  ^liall  h-ave  rne  enough  of 
l«^isure  U^  n.-alize  this  ambition.*' 

IW-rm  wa«  happi'-r  und'-r  Jam'-  I.,  who  su*'c**<-«l»'<l  KlizaU'th  in  1003. 
Hh  pl#^*^l  thi«  monarr-h.  who  mid*-  ••«'  h  '^"a\  pret^n>»iorj>  to  lemming 
and  '-nt^'ring   th*-  Ifou^'   of  (>inini''n-   h<-   obtaim-^I  in  10^)4  the  title  of 
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Advocate-Onlinary  to  the  King,  with  40/.  a  year  of  appointments  and  a 
pension  of  60/.  lie  was  in  1607  made  Solicitor- General,  and  in  1613 
Attorney-General.  In  this  position  we  see  liim  putting  his  eloquence 
and  cleverness  to  the  servii-e  of  the  king,  espousing  his  bad  causes,  and 
under  all  circumstances  showing  himself  the  zealous  and  obsequious 
defender  of  the  royal  will.  Always  ready  to  lean  his  credit  on  a  more 
I)Owerful  influence  he  attached  himself  to  lUickingham,  the  favourite  of 
James  I.,  and  obtained  through  him  in  1617  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  Aspiring  still  higher,  he  realized  his  ambition  in  being  made 
Great  Chancellor  and  Baron  Verulam. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  his  highest  elevation  that  ruin  came.  This 
period  in  his  life  is  only  t<K>  well  known.  The  sagacious  Elizabeth  had 
judged  well  of  the  unfitness  of  the  great  philosopher  for  i)olitical  life. 
**  I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years,"  pleaded 
the  unfortunate  lonl  ;  "  but  it  was  the  justest  (^ensure  in  Parliament  that 
was  these  two  hundred  years  !  "  The  rest  of  his  }»ublic  life  is  nearly  a 
blank,  but  it  is  some  consolation  in  this  dreary  time  to  know  that  his 
lielief  in  the  value  and  virtue  and  final  success  of  his  great  enterprise 
was  never  shaken.  "  His  earthly  comforts  were  growing  colder  and 
colder,"  says  Spedding.  "  The  hopes  whicli  he  had  indulge<l,  first  of  a 
comfortable  provision  for  a  life  of  study,  them  of  help  to  overcome  his 
debts,  and  lastly  of  Iwre  means  *  to  live  out  of  want  and  die  out  of  igno- 
miny,' had  one  by  one  fallen  away  and  left  him  desolate.  But  that  the 
*  mine  of  truth '  which  he  was  opening  would  keep  its  promise,  and  that 
Man  would  thereby  in  some  future  generation  be  the  master  of  Nature 
and  her  forces,  was  a  hope  which  continued  with  him  to  the  end,  and  so 
n*freshed  and  sustjiined  his  spirit,  that  if  the  compositions  of  his  last 
years  are  distinguishable  at  all  from  those  of  his  prime,  it  is  rather  by 
their  greater  conciseness,  solidity,  and  rapidity  of  style,  than  by  any  signs 
of  exhaustion  or  decay." 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  not<»worthy.  Like  Pliny  he  was  a  martyr 
to  his  cherishcHl  idea,  the  study  of  nature.  While  riding  in  the  country 
on  a  coM  winti»r's  day,  he  alighted  fn)m  his  carriage  to  stuflf  the  Ixxly  of 
a  newly-killed  chicken  with  snow,  an  experiment  to  test  the  qualities  of 
snow  as  an  antiseptic.  In  the  ojK^nition  he  caught  a  chill  frcmi  which 
he  never  recovertMl,  dying  at  a  friend's  hous(»  at  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make,  as  he  thought,  a  temporary  halt  (»f  a  few  hours — but  which  he  never 
left  alive. 

Hi8  Works.  Tlie  keynoU*.  of  the  real  workings  of  Bacon's  mind  is 
seen  in  an  early  trt»atise  mentioned  by  S|>edding. 

**  His  old  idea  of  fintling  a  better  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  having 
no  doubt  undergone  in  the  endeavour  to  realize  it  many  modifications, 
had  at  la.^t  taken  the  shajie  of  a  tn*atise  in  two  part**.  The  first  jwrt  was 
to  lx»  called  *  ExiH'rientia  Literata '  (and  was  to  contain  an  exposition  of 
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the  art  of  ex jwri minting),  that  is,  of  ])ro<»oe<liiij(  in  scientific  onler  from 
one  experiment  to  another,  making  the  answer  to  one  tjuestion  sug^^est 
the  question  U)  b(5  askeil  next.  The  second  ])art  was  to  be  calhul  *  Inter- 
|m»t;itio  Natune,'  an<l  was  to  ex]>lain  the  nieth(Kl  of  arriving  by  tlegrees 
at  axioms,  or  general  principles  in  nature  ;  thcncu*  by  the  light  of  those 
axioms  proceeding  t-o  new  experiments  ;  and  so  tinally  to  the  discovery 
of  all  the  st»crt»ts  of  natun^'s  oiK*r?ition — which  would  include  the  com- 
mand over  her  fones.  This  gi-eat  s|MM'ulati(>u  he  had  now  digested  in 
his  he  id  iuto  these  two  ])arts,  and  *  pn^posed  hereafter  to  ]»roiK)und.'  " 

He  lH4ieve<l  that  he  had  by  accident  stunibhMl  u]>on  a  thought  which 
duly  foUowe<l  out  would  in  th(;  coui-se  of  geiuT.itions  make  man  the 
master  of  all  natund  forces.  Tlie  "  Inti'rpretiition  of  Nature"  was, 
acconling  t<3  his  sj)e<ulation,  the  "  kingdom  of  man." 

The  two  chief  works  of  Bacon  aiv  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning  " 
antl  the  "  Novum  Organum."  The  former  is  a  soil  of  e«say  on  the, 
classificatitm  of  the  sciences,  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  nature  ;  the 
latti^r  is  a  logical  method  for  the  inter])retation  of  nature,  the  machine  for 
working  the  field.     Practi('ally  his  scheme  of  knowledg(»  amounts  to  this :  — 

1.  Concrete*  knowledge  or  natural  history,  embracing  the  history  of 
natural  Ixnlies,  fire,  water,  earth  and  air,  <^'c.  The  history  of  artificial 
pro<lucta,  and  including  also  civil,  (ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history. 

2.  Abstract  knowledge  or  science.  Speculation :  physics  the  science 
of  nature,  and  metiipHysics  th(*  science  of  form  and  cause.  Practice  : 
mechanics  and  magic!,  founded  i-esix'ctively  on  the  two  prece<ling 
sciences.  Mathematics,  anthro]M>logy,  j>hysiology,  ]>sychology,  politics, 
logic,  and  morals.  Such,  though  not  jjn^cisidy  un<ler  these  names,  are 
the  wriences  which  are  to  l)e  studied  by  the  new  Baconian  methixl. 
What  that  method  was  can  Ix;  best  seen  by  direct  reference  to  the 
*•  Novum  Organum  "  itself. 

In  1G20  he  gave  to  the  world  the  book  which  with  ceaseless  retouch- 
ing had  been  commenced  twelve  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  one 
thought  of  his  life.  It  was  his  "Novum  Organum,"  "the  one  of  my 
liooks  to  which  I  attach  the  highest  price."  In  this  work,  as  indicated  by 
the  title,  Bacon  proposes  to  substituo  for  the  **  Organon  "  of  Aristotle  the 
scholastic  logic,  the  syllogism  and  principles  generally  jjosed  a  pnttri, 
a  new  "  Organon,"  a  logic  of  exiK»rieuce  and  induction.  This  new  logic 
was  only  presented  as  the  instrument  of  a  vast  reform,  and  the  second 
part  of  a  greater  work,  of  which  the  prologue,  preface,  and  the  general 
plan  were  comprise<l  in  the  same  book  under  the  title  of  **  Instauratio 
M<agna." 

"  Man,  l>eing  the  servant  and  inter])r(^ter  of  nature,  can  do  and  under- 
stand so  much,  and  so  much  only  as  he  has  observed  in  fact  or  in 
thought  of  the  course  of  nature;  l>cynnd  this  he  neither  knows  any- 
thing nor  ran  do  anything. 
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<'  Neither  the  naked  hand  nor  the  understanding  left  to  itself  can  effect 
much.  It  is  by  instruments  and  helps  that  the  work  is  done,  which 
are  as  much  wanted  for  the  understanding  as  for  the  hand.  And  as 
the  instruments  of  the  hand  either  give  motion  or  guide  it,  so  the  in- 
struments of  the  mind  supply  either  suggestions  for  the  understanding 
or  cautions. 

"  Human  knowledge  and  human  power  meet  in  one ;  for  where  the 
cause  is  not  known  tlie  elfect  cannot  be  produced.  Nature  to  be  com- 
manded must  be  obeyed  ;  and  that  wliich  in  contemplation  is  as  the 
cause  is  in  operation  as  tlie  rule. 

*'The  conclusions  of  human  reason  as  ordinarily  applied  in  matter  of 
nature,  I  call  for  the  sake  of  distinction  Anticipations  of  Nahire  (as  a 
thing  rash  or  premature).  That  reason  whicli  is  elicited  from  facts  by 
a  just  and  methodical  process  I  call  Interpretation  of  Nature, 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  men  had  ready  at  hand  a  just  history  of 
nature  and  experience,  and  laboured  diligently  thereon ;  and  if  they 
could  bind  themselves  to  two  rules — the  first,  to  lay  aside  received 
opinions  an<l  notions  ;  and  the  second,  to  refrain  the  mind  for  a  time 
from  the  highest  generalizations,  and  those  next  to  them — they  would  be 
able  by  the  native  and  genuine  force  of  the  mind,  without  any  other 
art,  to  fall  into  my  form  of  interpretation.  For  interpretation  is  the 
true  and  natural  work  of  the  mind  when  freed  from  impediments.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  by  my  precepts  everything  will  be  in  more  readi- 
ness, and  much  more  sure. 

"  Nor  again  do  I  mean  to  say  that  no  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
tliose.  On  the  contrary,  I  that  regard  the  mind  not  only  in  its  own 
faculties,  but  in  its  connection  with  things,  must  needs  hold  that  the 
art  of  discovery  may  advance  as  discoveries  advance.'* 

The  end  of  all  was  to  be  the  great  philosophy  of  the  future,  which  is 
Active  Science.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  prophecies  as  appended  to  the 
"  New  Atlantis."  The  prolongation  of  life,  the  restitution  of  youth  in 
some  degree,  the  retardation  of  age,  the  curing  of  diseases  counted  incur- 
able, the  mitigation  of  pain,  more  easy  and  less  loathsome  purgings,  the 
increasing  of  strength  and  activity,  the  increasing  of  ability  to  suffer 
torture  or  pain,  the  altering  of  complexions,  and  fatness,  and  ieannei-s, 
the  altering  of  statures,  the  altering  of  features,  the  increasing  and 
exalting  of  the  intellectual  parts,  conversions  of  l)odies  into  other  bodies, 
making  of  new  species,  transplanting  of  one  species  into  another,  instru- 
ments of  d(istruction,  as  of  war  and  i)oison  ;  exhilaration  of  the  spirits 
and  putting  them  in  good  disposition,  force  of  the  imagination,  either 
u[)on  another  body,  or  upon  the  body  itself;  acceleration  of  time  in 
maturations,  accelenition  of  time  in  clarifications,  acc(deration  of  putre- 
fa<!tion,  acceleration  of  decoi^tion,  acceleration  of  germination,  making  rich 
conijjosts  for  the  earth,  inipret^sions  of  the  air,  and  raising  of  tempests ; 
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great  altcriition,  aa  in  induration,  emollition,  &j. ;  turning  crude  and 
watery  substances  into  oily  and  unctuous  substiinces,  drawing  of  new  fiwd^i 
out  of  8ul>stanco8  not  now  in  use,  making  new  threads  for  apparel,  and 
new  stuffs,  such  as  paper,  glass,  &c.  ;  natural  divinations,  deceptions  of 
the  sensejs  givat<*r  pleasures  of  the  senses,  artiti<;ial  minends  and  cements. 
While  soaring  on  suMinio  heights  wo  must  not  forgot  that  the  chief 
end  of  all  speculation  is  practici>,  the  philosophical  is  only  a  means  to 
the  practical :  all  science  has  prevision  for  its  object. 
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DEDUCTIOX. 


Hxst  I>rai.MRTi8  «us  iH.m  in  T.mmim;,  Fwnci',  in  16D0.  His  f.-.-hl.- 
hvaltli  in  diilcUKHHl  pivt-  Utile  |)n>iui8e  i>f  the  motital  vitality  hia  ««rfy 
hIikIIps  pxhiliilcil.  The  Si'holiistic  nu'thnli;  <if  the  Jt'suit  college  hn 
att4;n(l(>il  woru  liltiv  lii  liis  Ui>t«,  but,  liAppily,  \ip  was  alite  lu  apply 
liiiiuwlf  Ui  thf  elii'ly  of  ninthemnti<»  ami  tlie  natural  st^iotiws,  fur  which 
lie  iihoweil  more  than  iihuhI  aplitude.  After  completing  liie  Ktuiii(«  at 
lollpfjp,  he  niifk  spvorat  voyages,  ent^^rt'il  inti)  thr  i^miui^s  a^^nat 
(!t>riiiiiny,  anil  wns  jirvnenl  at  the  Hie^e  of  La  Kix'helle.  Aftor  tlvis  he 
rptinnl  to  Hiilland,  wlion>  lie  nniained  twenty  yenK,  <[eviilin|^  liimM^f 
rntin-ly  to  ihf  nluily  of  jihiUwophy.  He  leHm<^d  to  tonireive  it  in  a  wider 
■mil  mure  pnctieal  sense  than  was  nniletBlttod  by  hln  eonlempomrieii,  and 
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the  novelt}'  and  excellence  of  his  tU>ctrine8  gave  him  luluiirers  in  all 
(M)iintrie4«. 

But  a  man  who  prt^Umded  to  (h^monstrate  the  existence  of  Go<l,  the 
immortality  of  the  houI,  and  the  origin  and  truthfulness  of  our  know- 
ledge, in  a  manner  different  to  the  existing  theories ;  who  sought,  as  it 
was  said,  to  give  a  moclianical  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  who  advanced  new  opinions  on  almost  all  subjects,  even  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  a  man,  in  fact,  who  boldly  attacked  Scholastic 
jihilosophy  it<*elf,  was  sure  to  offend  and  alarm  those  who  taught  and 
lived  by  teaching  what  he  was  striving  to  uprcM»t.  Enemies  arose  as  well 
as  admirers,  endeavouring  to  entangle  him  in  disputations  and  polemic 
writings.  Failing  in  this,  they  attempted  to  ruin  his  reputation,  and  it 
was  partly  on  account  of  this  iM^rseeution  that  he  deU»rmined  U|K)n 
accepting  an  invitaticm  of  the  young  Swedish  queen  to  visit  her,  and 
settle  in  her  domains.  He  feared  the  fate  of  ( Jalileo,  ami  though  pre- 
vented fnmi  burning  his  manuscripts,  l)y  tlu;  advice  of  friends,  in  1641), 
he  left  Holland  for  Sweden.  After  a  four  months'  ivsidence  at  the  Court 
of  Christiana,  the  rigorous  climate  and  the  complete  (thange  in  his  habits, 
whi<rh  he  made  to  j>lease  the  nduiiring  (juecMi,  pn^ved  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  his  fifty-thirtl  year. 

At  a  very  early  age  Descartes  ])ecame  attiiched  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  showing  a  ]»n'f<'n'n(e  for  algebra  and  geometry.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  itMiouncing  tin*  [ileasun»8  of  the  world  he  hail 
{)iisse<l  two  years  in  i-etnMt,  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
geometry.  In  1617,  while  he  was  in  S4»rvice  in  Holland,  some  one  j)o«ted 
up  in  the  streets  of  Hreda,  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Desc-airtes  saw  that 
all  the  iMsst?rft-by  stoppMl  to  n'ad,  but  its  being  writtt»n  in  German  made 
it  unintelligible  to  him.  He  lH'gg(vl  a  man  by  his  side  to  explain  it. 
This  man  proved  to  l»e  lieckmann,  i)rinciiml  of  the  College  of  Donlrecht, 
and,  anniKCMl  at  the  id(»a  of  a  young  Fn^nch  officer  Inking  intc»n».at4»d  in  a 
gi'ometrical  prf)blem,  he  consi'uteil  to  ex])lain  it  on  cxmdition  that 
l>«»scarti»8  should  si>lve  it.  The  next  morning,  when  the  pn>blem  was 
carried  to  lU^ckmann  solved,  he  was  very  much  suqmsed,  but  soon  found 
that  the  young  soldier  of  twenty  years  knew  much  more  of  geometry 
than  the  old  ])n)fessor  of  mathematics  at  I)onln»cht, 

Virtues  is  perha})s  ran*r  than  talents,  and  the  s|MTulative  philosopher  is 
not  always  the  practical  philosopher,  but  Descartes  was  lM)th.  From  hia 
youth  he  had  ri'asoned  out  his  morfilf.  In  allowing  doubt  to  suiK^rst^le 
his  oj)ini(ms,  he  felt  that  he  must  hold  to  certain  jmnciples  for  self- 
condu<'t.  Thes«»  wen*  his  rules:  to  ret^iin  the  n'ligion  in  which  he  was 
lM»m,  and  to  obey  at  all  times  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  ;  to  do 
nothing  to  endanger  his  future  lilMTty  ;  to  decide  always  in  favour  of  the 
m<»an,  lor  in  mt)rals  all  that  is  «»xti"euie  is  almost  always  vicious;  to 
strive  t<»  conquer  hims<*lf  rather  than  fortunes  for  it  is  easier  to  change 
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one's  (lewrcs  than  the  onlor  (»f  the  wdrid,  and  nothing  is  in  our  power 
hut  our  thoughts ;  to  devote  his  life  to  tlie  eidtivatinn  of  the  n»ason. 

Tlie  first  ami  shorU'st,  yet  most  important  work  of  Descartes,  is  his 
"Discourse  on  Metho«l,'*  i»uhlished  at  Ij'vden.  in  1637.  This  work  mav 
he  considenMl  the  foundation  of  miNlcni  ]»hilos4)phieal  investigation,  and 
hreathes  the  spirit  of  the  man  with  his  Uild,  innovating  genius,  Ids  exact 
ol)8er\'ations,  and  vivid  imagination.  It  is  divided  into  six  }^)arts,  with  a 
preface  of  fifteen  lines,  descrihing  its  purpose?  and  amingi'ment.  He 
Itegins  hy  insisting  u]N»n  the  neressity  of  a  new  meth<Nl,  and  then  lays 
down  the  rules  on  which  it  should  In*  founded.  The  m(»st  imistrtjint  of 
these  is  "never  to  accept  any  statement  as  true  which  y<»u  cannot  stni^ 
yourself  to  be  true."  A  second  rule  proiNises  to  divide  each  ditliculty 
into  as  many  [»aits  as  (Kissihle  in  oitler  to  solve  it  the  more  easily.  A 
tliinl,  to  Ijegin  with  the  most  simple  and  easily  umlerstooil  ideas,  asceniU 
ing  hy  degrees  to  the  more  complex ;  and  a  fourtli  ni<iuires  that  all  the 
pirts,  however  snudl,  shouhl  Ik*  can»fully  nundjered  and  systematically 
arrangeil,  so  as  to  Ik;  sure  no  {lart  had  Ixren  overlooked  ;  he  would  make 
philosophy  as  exact  as  mathematics.  The  author  then  lays  down  certain 
moral  maxims  deduced  from  his  method,  and  seeks  to  establish  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  soul  bv  the  same  method  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  metaphysics. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Descartes'  time  to  publish  all  learned  works  in 
Latin,  a  language  known  only  to  leanie<l  men.  He  revolutionizcMl  this 
custom  by  publishing  his  works  in  French,  "ap|>ealing  to  the  grHMl 
sense  of  men,"  which  he  s^iid  was  "fairly  dividcil  among  all  classes." 

Tlie  "Discourse  on  Methotl"  was  cc»mplettKl  by  three  other  works,  on 
flioptrics,  meteors,  and  geometry,  as  examples  of  his  methtxl  a{)plicNl  to 
sciencA\  The  second  contains,  among  other  things,  the  earliest  ctmijilete 
description  of  the  cause  of  a  rainbow;  the  first  descrilies  the  mathe- 
matical principles  which  should  govern  the  constructi(ai  of  lenw»s  for 
ti^le^cojx^s ;  the  thinl  is  the  most  imp<jrtant  work,  and  with  the 
"Discourscj  on  Method,"  fonns  the  most  enduring  monument  of 
Descartes'  genius ;  he  simplifies  the  investigation  of  curves  and  their 
Torres  J  )f  Hiding  eipuitions  by  a  system  of  co-ordinate  lines,  and  by  the 
same  metluMl  brings  the  solution  of  negative  equatitms  within  the  8C<jpe  of 
an-dytical  gecamotry.  Algebra  owes  to  Descartes  a  simpler  notation,  the 
meth(Ml  of  indeterminate  co-efticient^  and  the  first  sketch  of  the  the<»rA' 
i\\  e(|nal  iimts.  He  ajiplinl  algebra  to  geometr}',  thus  founding  a  new 
ncienee  —  nn:tlvtieal  «'eometrv. 

In  his  [»rinri|»les  of  philosophy  he  has  laid  do^m  several  natural  laws. 
First,  that  all  builies  remain  in  their  existing  state  (►f  rest  or  moti(»n 
indess  mted  Upon  by  extraneous  caust^n.  Secondly,  that  simple  or 
elementary  motion  is  always  in  a  straight  line  ;  space  has  no  limiu  and 
is  lull  of  matter:  a  varuuni  cannot  exist,  nor  can  matter  lie  dividinl  into 
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ultimate  atoms.  His  "Tlieory  of  Vortices"  did  away  with  that  of 
Aristotle,  and  paved  the  way  for  Newton's  discovery  of  gravitiition.  Ho 
stirts  on  the  gnmud  that  the  whole  uiiivei'se  is  filled  with  matter,  which 
is  uniform  in  charactt»r,  and  then  assumes  tliat  the  motion  given  to  this 
matter  hy  the  inliniti*  power  of  God  juxxhices  a  host  of  more  or  less 
circular  mov(»nients  f(^^llin^'  vortices  or  whirl{)ools  of  matter,  and  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  vortex  a  sun  or  star  is  formed. 

But  the  principle  of  the  <(n'at  reform  which  he  intnxluced  was  in  his 
"  Discoui'se  on  Method."  He  deelanul  he  could  find  nothing  hut  douht 
and  uncertainty  in  the  opinions  of  men  on  all  suhjects.  Ho  repeats  what 
the  sceptic  philosopher  had  already  said  a]M)ut  the  gtuieral  reasons  for 
suspecting  all  our  so-called  knowledge.  Our  senses,  memory,  and  even 
the  reasoning  faculties  ih'ceive  us,  not  merely  in  complex  suhjects,  but 
even  in  the  simple  details  of  geometry.  There  seemed  oidy  one  way  to 
overcome  the  <litri<;ulty,  and  that  was  to  make  universal  douht  the  ix)int 
of  de{>arture  for  a  new  method  of  reasoning.  The  ono  fundamental 
truth  that  our  existemie  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  we  think,  was  accepted 
by  bun  as  the  foundation  of  all  otlier  truths.  **I  think,  therefore  I 
exist,"  is  the  first  axiom  he  lays  down.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deduce 
existence  from  any  anterior  fact.  Ho  does  not  demonstrate,  he  merely 
proposes  an  axiom,  something  known  to  every  one  which  requires  no 
syllogism  to  prove  it.  All  his  reasoning  is  based  on  the  principle 
involved  in  this  axiom,  that  nothing  must  be  accepted  as  true  which  is 
not  susceptible  of  proof.  His  method  created  a  revolution  in  thought, 
for  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  during  the  Renaissance,  the 
guiding  rule  of  philosophy  had  been  authority,  not  certitude ;  the 
authority  of  great  names,  not  a  certainty  based  on  self-evident  axioms. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.D  Age      A.D.  Age 

1596  Boi-D  at  La  Haje  in  Touraine.  1G44  *'  PriDcipos  de  la  Philosophie "    48 


1G04-12  At  Jesuits'  CoUege  at  La 

FljKjhe 8-lt> 

1616-20  Served   in    Fronch    army 

afrainst  Holland     .     .     .    20-24 

1624-26  Visited  Rome  ....    28  29 


1644  Visited  France 48 

1647  Bccci^ed  pension  from  King 

of  France 61 

1649  Went  to   Court   of  Sweden; 

**  Traitc    des    Passions    de 


1629  Retired  to  Holland  .     ...     33  TAme" 53 

1637  "  Disconrs  de  la  Mt'thode  .     .41*     1650  Died  at  Stockholm    ....     64 
1641  **  Meditationes  de  Prima  Phi-       ^  | 
loeopliia'* 45  1 


Bkxkukt  Spinoza  (lliinirli  <l'ER|iiii(iai),  Imni  ;it  Anixtcnliim  in  1G.t2, 
wiiH  iliwi'iiiliii  fniiii  II  riili  fuiiiily  i>f  S]Biiiish  .Ii-ws.  Him  i-iirly  olnuiiliMii 
wiiH  iliriTlnl  by  u  l-anm\  Itiililii,  aixl  in  ni-c<.nlinir<-  witli  tin-  JiMvixli 
difitoiii  ••{  <'niiiiH'lliii}{  I'Virv  Ihiv  to  lu-'jiiin'  it  kiinwlird^'.-  «f  m>mv  tm<li',  li*- 
l.-iim<-(l  t"  iKilisli  filiisws  f.r  i.|iti<u!  iiistninnMil^  Hw  MtuJy  tif  ll.-Inrw, 
tlM'  ]li1>l>',  aii'l  T<il>i»i<l  v-liil.-  y<'l  II  im-n-  U>y,  tillnl  \m  iiiin.l  witti<l'>iil>t^ 
Hiiil  111-  Im'iiclit  t«  hi'<  li'iu'liers  iiKin.'  ijui-stiriiiH  on  jiolitirnl  mid  r<-li(;i<>UH 
liixlory  tliiiii  llii-y  niiild  ^'iili^fiiHorily  iiiihwit.  Tlio  i'.\i>n-Ksi«ii  of  liis 
lilt'nil  vji-WH  ill  n-;raiil  lo  i>'li;;ion  caiiHi-d  hiiu  to  lie  suiiiinom-d  wvitiiI 
tiiii.'s  in  his  voiitli  )H-riir>'  till-  J<;u-i.-'li  (.'omiiil,  iin<l  .'uliniuHti-cl  in  liis 
iH'iii;;  i'\'-.,niiiiiini>'iil>'.l  from  tli.'  Syiin}{o-ii<'  wln'n  li.'  ii-a<-li<-<l  the  ii-<-  of 
iw.-nlvfniir. 
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Sj)inoai  wjuj  not  ill-pleasiHl  at  this  n-sult,  thoii<rh  it  iiocewiitattHl  his 
lo^ivinj^  his  home  and  family.  He  n\*<i(h»(l  now  with  Dr.  Vanden  Ende, 
a  physician  ami  schtH)lma.Mt<»r,  wliose  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter, 
although  she  n^solutely  refused  to  acct'])t  the  homage  of  the  young 
Spinoza,  assisted  him  greatly  in  his  studies.  l^eside^  perCecting  his 
knowletlge  of  Gn*ek  and  I^tin,  he  l>egan  studying  the  works  of  Descartes, 
and  ui)on  the  impulse?  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  affinity 
iHjtween  the  Cartesian  doctrine  and  that  to  which  his  doubts  had  con- 
ducted him,  he  resolved  to  break  entirely  and  ojK^nly  with  the  faith  of 
his  family  and  nation,  ami  exchanged  his  Jewish  name,  Ilarucli,  for 
the  Latin  form  IWnedict.  But  he  did  not  confirm  general  report  by 
iH'coming  a  Christian.  He  had  no  desire  to  Ih>  identified  with  any 
n'ligious  sect. 

He  resi.<*ted  all  endeavours  to  be  lK)ught  or  reasone<l  Imck  into  even 
an  outwanl  profession  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  becoming  |)er8ecuted, 
even  to  an  attempt  on  his  life,  in  1G56  Ik;  (piitted  Amstenlam,  living  at 
no  great  distance  in  tln^  house  of  a  friend.  Afterwanls  he  liveil  at 
Rhynsbuig,  and  published  here  a  simjjle  analysis  of  the  ideas  of 
Descartes.  But  forceil  by  reason  of  this  Inx^k  to  leave  the  place,  he 
n^tired  to  Voorburg,  near  the  Hague,  where  he  hoiKiJ  to  remain  in 
unknown  security.  But  it  wius  not  i>ermitted,  for  curiosity  and  real 
adminition  brought  him  scon's  of  visitors,  l)oth  idle  and  learned,  and  in 
1669  he  made  another  n*moval,  fixing  himself  at  the  Hague,  in  close 
ndatiomship  with  valued  friends.  Here  he  sj)ent  his  remaining  years, 
h'a<ling  a  quiet,  studious  life,  exhibiting  such  frugality  and  simjdicity 
that  S4une  have  called  it  the  life  of  an  anchorite. 

He  declinetl  U)  occupy  a  Professor's  Chair  at  HeidellM»i^  University, 
and  refuse<l  the  invitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  through  Conde,  to  come 
to  France.  He  stoutly  n'sisttnl  the  efforts  of  friends  to  place  him  in  a 
[M»sition  of  gn»attT  luxury,  alleging  that  he  wanted  nothing  that  wouhl 
distract  him  from  his  studies. 

In  1670  Spinoza  published  his  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  and 
on  account  of  the  noise  it  made  determined  to  publish  nothing  more. 
But  his  "Ethics"  was  published  the  same  year  of  his  death,  which  t(K)k 
j)lace  in  1677,  when  he  succumlHMl  t^)  an  aggnivatiMl  attack  of  consump- 
tion, with  which  he  luul  In'en  tiiinted  fnnn  birth. 

In  general  manner  and  conversation  Spinoza  was  charmingly  affable 
and  gentle,  apiH»aring  always  the  sanjc,  never  t<x)  sad  or  t<K>  gay,  never 
showing  ang«»r  or  disi'ontiMit  He  was  simple  in  his  attire,  dressing  like 
a  burgher  of  his  <lay,  and  of  singularly  industrious  and  n»gular  habits. 
He  made  himself  gn»atly  l)elove<l  by  his  small  cin-le  of  fritMids,  whiU»  his 
talents  and  willingness  to  exj)oun<l  his  theories  gained  him  many  admin^rs 
in  foreign  countries. 
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His  Works. 

"  The  unity  of  God  and  the  world,  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  soul  and 
body,  which  Malebranche  had  conceived  in  a  purely  ideal  manner, 
becomes  with  Spinoza  truth  and  reality.  Starting  from  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, 88  that  which  to  exist  has  need  of  nothing  else,  he  shows  that  the 
Cartesian  notion  of  thought  and  extension  op])osed  to  each  other  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  definition  of  substance.  If  there  exists  outside  of  God 
any  other  substance,  then  it  has  no  need  of  God  that  it  may  exist,  and  it 
is  consequently  indejK?ndent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  one  considers  as 
outside  of  God  is  dependent  on  Him,  one  must  deny  that  there  is  any 
substance  outside  of  Him  ;  God,  therefore,  is  the  only  substance.  His 
essence  is  not  merely  infinite  thought,  as  Descartes  supposed,  but  matter 
(rcrf  exten3a)y  which  had  been  placed  apart  from  Him  by  that  philo- 
sopher, is  actuaUy  an  attri])ute  of  God,  just  as  thought  is  His  attribute. 
Thus,  thought  and  extension,  spirit  and  matter,  are  two  fundamental 
attributes,  two  moiles  by  which  the  unique  8ul)stance  reveals  itself  to  us, 
Tlie  distinction  between  Go<l  and  the  world  is  only  a  logical  distinction  ; 
that  is,  these  terms  are  diiferent  names  of  the  same  essence.  The 
universe,  inasmuch  as  its  totality  is  the  foundation  of  all  particular 
existence,  natura  vaturavs,  is  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assem- 
blage of  accidents  by  which  the  fundamental  essence  presents  itself  to 
our  observation,  natura  rtatiiraia,  is  properly  called  the  world." — 
(Baring-Gould.) 

Spinoza  made  it  his  principle  to  admit  nothing  to  be  true  which  he 
could  not  recognize  on  sufficient  grounds ;  and  endeavoured  to  found  a 
system  wliich  should  deduce  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  life  by 
strictly  mathematical  demonstrations,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  God. 
To  this  end  he  called  his  system  one  of  Ethics. 

"  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  affections  of  man  and  the  conduct  of  life," 
he  says,  "  appear  to  treat,  not  of  natural  things,  which  follow  the  usual 
laws  of  nature,  but  of  things  beyond  nature  ;  they  seem,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceive man  as  an  imperlnin  in  imperio.  For  they  Iwjlieve  that  man 
rather  disturbs  than  conforms  to  the  order  of  nature,  and,  further,  that 
he  {)osse88es  absolute  jwwer  over  his  actions,  l)eing  influenced  and  deter- 
mined in  all  he  does  by  himself  alone.  And  then  they  refer  the  cause  of 
human  shortcomings  and  inconsistencies  to  no  common  natural  power, 
but  to  some — I  know  not  what — vice  or  defect  in  human  nature,  which 
they  forthwith  proceed  to  lament,  to  deride,  to  decry,  and  even  more 
genendly  to  loathe  and  to  execrate ;  so  that  he  who  discourses  upon  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  soul  witli  more  fluency  and  fervour  than  com- 
mon is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  i,{  divine  or  inspired  person. 

To  such  persons  it  will  doubtless  appear  strange  that  I  should  set 
al>out  treating  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  geometrical  way,  and 
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seek  to  demonstrate  on  definite  principles  things  which  they  cry  out 
a<^ainst  as  repagniint  to  reason,  as  vain,  ahsurd,  and  even  horrihle.  Yet 
such  is  my  purpose,  fur  nothing  happens  in  nature  that  can  he  ascrihed 
to  liny  vice  in  its  constitution,  nature  being  ever  the  same,  everywhere 
one,  and  its  inliereut  power,  and  power  in  act  identical.  I  shall  in  a 
wtiitl  discuss  liuraan  actions,  appetites,  and  emotions  precisely  as  if  the 
question  were  of  lines,  pljinej^,  and  solids." 

The  chief  gcxnl,  according  to  Spinoza,  is  to  live  a  life  freed  from 
I)assion,  c«»mprehending  the  order  of  things  by  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

He  conclutles  his  great  work  thus  :  — 

"In  what  precedes  1  have  delivered  all  I  wish  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  freedom  of  the  mind.  And  now  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
wise  at  their  true  worth,  and  to  understand  how  much  they  are  to  bo 
preferred  to  the  ignorant,  who  act  from  mere  appetite  or  passion.  The 
ignorant  man,  indeed,  besides  being  agitatid  in  many  and  various  ways 
by  external  o^iuses,  and  never  tasting  true  pojice  of  mind,  lives  in  a  state 
of  luiconsciousness  of  himself,  of  God,  and  of  all  things,  and  only  ceases 
to  suffer  when  he  ceases  to  be ;  the  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  in  so  far 
aa  he  is  truly  to  be  so  considered,  scarcely  knows  what  mental  pertur- 
l>ation  means;  but  conscious  of  himself,  of  God,  and  of  that  special, 
eternal  necessity  of  things,  never  ceases  from  being,  but  is  always  in 
]>os8ession  of  true  peace,  ot  mind  " 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A  D.  Age  A.i>.  Age 

1632  Bom  at  Amsterdam.  1670  "  Tractatus     Theologico-PoH- 

1656  Excommunicated  by  iho  Syna-  ticas  '* 88 

gogue ;    leaves  Amsterdam     24  1673  Declined  Chair  of  Philosophy 

1660  64  Lived  at  Rhynsburg     .    28-32  at  Heidelberg 41 

1663  **  Kenati     DcAcnrtes    Princi-  1677  Died  at  the  Hague     ....    45 

pioruni  Philosophia),"  Ac.  .     31       1677  Publication  of  the  *'  Ethics." 

1664  Settled  at  Yoorbnrg;  *'Cogi-  j 

lata  Metaphysica  "...     32    , 
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principle  of  liOcke's  system,  the  derivation  of  all  our  knowUnlge  from 
experience  through  the  senses,  is  undoubtctlly  laid  down  by  Hobbes  with 
the  utmost  clearness.  But  so  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
thinkers  on  momentous  iwints,  that  it  is  absunl  to  look  upon  Locke  as  a 
copier  or  plagiarist  from  Hobbes.  Their  agreement  in  their  starting-iK)int 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  student8  of  Bacon,  and  both 
adopted  the  method  which  he  hatl  then  recently  exi)oun<led  in  relation 
to  physical  research,  and  applied  it  to  the  study  of  mind.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  I/>cke  ever  read  the  work-?  of  llol>K's. 

As  a  )>olitical  writer  Locke  stocnl  ahead  of  his  age  as  the  fearless  and 
C4msistent  upholder  of  civil  frec<loiu  and  religious  tolemtion.  His  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order. 

The  effect  on  general  monies  of  thonght  of  Locke's  system  of  philosophy, 
which  rapitlly  spread,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  within  the  century  following  its  ])ublicati(m,  exemplifies 
the  truth  that  "in  every  age  tlie  speculative  j)hilos()j)hy  in  general  accep- 
tance will  influence  the  theology  of  that  ag(\" 

I»cke  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1632.  At  that  time  Bacon  had  been  dead  six  years. 
Hobbes  had  reached  middle  ago,  and  Descartes  was  in  studious  retire- 
ment in  the  Netherlands.  Pascal  was  nine  years  old,  Milton  was  taking 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  Spinozii  was  born  the  same  year.  Locke's  father 
was  a  country  lawyer  of  superior  intelligence,  who  served  under  his  frieml 
Colonel  Popham,  in  the  parliamentary  anny.  In  1646  Locke  was  s<»nt 
to  Westminster  School,  which  at  that  time  had  for  headmaster  Dr.  Busby. 
In  1652  he  entered  Christ  Chunli  College,  Oxfonl.  Like  liacon  and  Hobbes 
before  him,  Locke  was  disgusted  with  the  Wrren  studies  in  philoso])hy 
and  theology  then  im]>os(»<l,  and  gave  himself  with  hearty  interest  to  the 
classics,  and  to  the  reading  of  Bacon  and  Descart^'s,  not  without  admixture, 
it  is  said,  of  nmiances.  He  t<K>k  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1655,  ami  that  of 
M.A.  in  1658.  His  father,  towarils  whom  he  cherishe<I  the  highest  respect 
and  love,  had  died  in  1661.  In  the  ndations  l)etween  fath<;r  and  son,  and  in 
some  other  particulars,  Mr.  Fox  lk)unie,  the  laU^st  Inograplier  of  Locke, 
jNunts  out  an  int<'n»sting  parallel  with  the  case  of  J.  S.  Mill.  For  some 
time  IxH^ke  li(»»itat<Ml  as  t^)  the  ch()i<e  of  a  j>rofe8sion  ;  and  at  length 
decide*!  in  favour  of  the  medical. 

He  entered  upon  his  politi<al  career  in  1G65,  as  secn^tary  to  the  am- 
bassador to  the  Eh'ctor  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  having  a<!<iuitted  himself 
well  he  was  offenMl  a  similar  |Mist  at  Madrid  He  preferred,  however,  to 
continue  his  studies,  and  tlKTcfore  n*turned  to  Oxfonl.  r>y  a  siK-cial  dis- 
T>ensation  he  was  reli«'ve<l  frnm  the  customary  obligation  of  the  8tu(h*nts 
of  Christ  Church  of  taking  holy  orders.  It  wjis  in  1667  that  his  lifelong 
intimate  acipmintauce  with  Lord  Ashley  (aft<i war* Is  first  Eiirl  of  .Shaft^^s- 
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bury,  the  "  Achitophel "  of  Dry  Jen's  great  satire)  began.  lie  l)ecame  a 
member  of  the  noble  liousehold,  as  physician,  tutor  to  the  only  son,  and 
confidential  adviser  on  public  and  private  concerns.  He  was  now  intro- 
duced to  many  eminent  persons ;  among  them,  to  the  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland and  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

While  Lonl  Ashley  was  Chancellor  cif  the  Exchequer,  Locke  was  chai^d 
with  the  drawing  up  uf  a  constitution  for  Carolina,  then  lately  granted  to 
Lord  Ashley  and  others.  His  scheme  gave  loss  satisfaction  to  the  colo- 
nists than  to  the  proprietors.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Presentations,  and  in  the  following  year  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  This  post  brought  him  plenty  of  hard  work,  with 
merely  nominal  pay.  In  1675  he  went  for  health's  sake  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  remained  there  several  years.  Recalled  to  England  in  1679, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  being  then  President  of  the  Council,  he  appears  to  have 
resumed  his  student  life  at  Oxford.  He  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  the  plot  in  favour  of  Monmouth  ;  but  he  resolutely  held 
hi8  tongue,  and  there  is  no  evidence  against  him.  When  Shaftesbury 
fled  to  Holland,  Locke  followed  him  and  remained  there  several  years. 
So  obnoxious  was  he  to  the  Court,  that  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  King, 
Charles  XL,  he  was  expelled  from  Christ  Church ;  and  his  person  was 
afterwards  demanded  of  the  States-General  as  a  conspirator.  He  escaped, 
however,  by  temporary  concealment.  During  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands 
he  became  acquainted  with  Limborck,  Leclerc,  and  other  men  of  mark. 
And  in  his  enforced  retirement  he  completed  his  great  philosophical  work, 
projected  in  1670.  His  first  ** Letter  on  Toleration"  was  published  in 
Holhmd. 

After  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  England,  where  hearty  welcomes 
and  assured  safety  awaited  him.  He  declined  the  olfered  post  of  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  but  accepted  that  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals ;  and  in 
1696  the  more  important  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  He  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Council,  and  rendered 
services  of  great  value.  Locke  took  warm  interest  and  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  the  promotion  of  the  Irish  linen 
manufacture. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  rests  M\yo\\  Locke's  relations  w^th  Shaftes- 
bury. How  it  w^as  possible  for  a  man  such  as  Locke  to  remain  through- 
out the  intimate  friend  of  a  man  such  as  Shaftesbury,  if  the  common 
opinion  of  them  be  just,  is  certainly  an  enigma.  Christie,  in  his  biography 
of  the  earl,  and  Y^^  liournc,  in  his  biography  of  Locke,  lK)th  maintain 
the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  earl ;  and  this,  if  proved,  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  philosopher.  But  there  are  some  strange  facts  to  be  explained. 
According  to  tradition  the  autobiography  of  Shaftesbury  was  burnt  by 
Locke.    All  important  documents  bearing  on  the  ciise  among  the  Shaftes- 
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Imry  papers  have  disappeared.  Locke  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  political 
turmoil  with  the  Minister  of  State,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  his  feelings 
ahout  it  is  to  he  found  in  his  extant  letters. 

As  man  of  letters,  Locke's  first  work  was  the  "  Adversariorum 
Methodus,"  a  new  method  of  a  conimon-phice  hook  (1686).  Having 
completed  his  great  work,  the  **  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding," 
he  drew  up  an  al^stract,  which  was  translated  into  French  hy  Leclerc 
(1687).  The  next  year  appeared  the  first  **  Letter  on  Toleration."  In 
1690  the  **  Essay  "  was  puhlished,  and  immediately  attracted  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  an  unusual  extent.  Six  editions  were  issued  in  the  authors 
lifetime ;  and  by  means  of  translations  into  Fn*ncli  and  T^itin  it  soon  be- 
came famous  all  over  Europe.  An  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  it  from 
Oxford  University.  About  the  same  time  with  the  "  Essay  "  Locke  pub- 
lished his  "  Treatise  on  Civil  CJovernment,"  and  his  second  "  Letter  on 
Toleration."  These  were  followed  by  two  other  "  Letters  on  Toleration," 
the  last  of  them  a  posthumous  publication,  "  Thoughts  upon  Education," 
a  work  "  On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  with  two  Vindications, 
and  several  theological  works.  His  well-known  book  "  On  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding"  appeared  after  his  death. 

Locke's  object  in  his  great  work  was,  as  stated  by  himself,  "  to  inquire 
into  the  original,  certainty,  and  cxtrnt  of  human  knowledge."  Rejecting 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  idea?,  he  Uiught  that  the  mind  is  a  mere 
tabula  rasa,  capable  of  receiving  impressions  through  the  senses ;  and  that 
the  ultiiuate  sources  of  all  our  "  ideas  "  (mental  presentation)  are  these 
impressions  through  the  senses  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  mind 
upon  them,  which  he  called  Reflection.  He  saw  the  subjective,  relative 
natui-e  of  human  knowledge,  and  foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  Idealist  and 
Sceptical  systems  af terwanls  built  upon  his  foundations.  Nevertheless  ho 
maintained  the  possibility  of  a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  Locke's  philosophy— and  they  are  real  and  important — though 
it  fails,  like  all  other  systems,  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  being,  no 
reader  of  his  "  Essay  "  can  refuse  to  recognize  in  it  the  work  of  a  patient, 
original  thinker,  a  sagacious  observer,  an  accurate  recorder,  an  earnest 
lover  of  truth,  an  honest  and  modest  man.  To  the  attractions  of  the 
subject  is  added  the  charm  of  a  homely,  racy  speech,  welcome  and  re- 
freshing to  those  who  love  to  draw  from  "  wells  of  English  undefiled." 

Locke  was  never  married ;  but  his  nature  was  eminently  social,  and 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  his  biography  is  the  story  of  his  friend8hi|>s 
and  domestic  relations.  He  suffered  habitually  from  ill-health,  but  by 
temperate  habits  his  life  was  prolonged  to  more  than  three-score  years 
and  ten. 

Ahor.t  the  same  time  that  he  published  the  "  Essay  "  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Sir  F.  Masham,  at  Oates,  in  Essex ;  and 
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LEIBNITZ. 

A.i>.  IG48-I716. 
OFH-MISM. 


I.EIBNIT7.  wntt  a  iiativu  of  I^ipzig,  where  tiU  father  mm  n  Jinixt  iiiiil 
I'nifi-Hsiir  of  Moral  I'hilofio|)liy.  The  tcnchtr  fit  the  I'liivontity  wiw 
llii'iiiaiiiiifi,  a  miin  verticd  in  the  history  of  aiiejeiit  ]ihih»«i|Jiy,  u  jiiii- 
fcM»ir  who  tauyht  liia  pugiih)  to  rcsiwct  the  tiiiK'-honourcil  Arii<ti>tl>>  iitiil 
tile  BtholaflticR,  as  well  as  llie  new- fashioned  system  of  J lemuirti'it.  Hut 
tlic  young  Luihuitz,  wlio  even  at  the  age  of  tifli^-n  wiw  a  "  leariiml 
wrholur  mid  si-tf-tiiught  thinker,"  hcsitateil  to  nece|)t  nneoiiditioiiiilly  tlin 
old  tuuater's  teaching  and  delilN'rateil  with  himself  "wliethcr  to  adhem 
to  the  doetrine  i>f  Sulistantial  Foniis,  or  dc'dure  in  fiivour  of  Uitit  "f 
M<-etianisni."  The  liitUr  dot-trine  tvon,  uiid  l>efore  tiiH  l>.>yh<H><I  wnH 
hiinlly  criin|dut(!d,  he  Ix-^iin  the  eiireer  tliiit  niiule  him  the  moat  exteiiHive 
tliiuker  and  writer  Jn  Kuni]K'. 
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Acccmlin^'  to  Lrilmitz,  imtinx'  juid  spirit  coiTesjKUid,  the  laws  of  thouj^ht 
an*.  th(Kst»  of  things.  If  we  would  cMunpi-ehend  the  fii-st  j>rinci|)le8  of 
nature,  let  us  study  our  i-easun.  Keason  has  two  great  laws  which  it 
applies  as  scKm  as  experience  furnishes  occasion.  The  first  is  the  axiom 
of  contradiction  ;  that  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  a 
thing  can  exist  and  yet  not  exist;  tlie  sec«)nd  is  the  axiom  of  sufficient 
reas<m  :  n(»thing  can  exist  witliout  a  reason  whicli  suffices  to  exj)lain  it. 

The  axiom  of  contradiction  corresponds  to  tlie  inu^ihle^  that  of  the 
sufficient  i-eason  to  the  artiiai.  l>ut  it  is  not  en«)ngh  tliat  a  thing  exists 
actually,  as  estidJished  by  the  axiom  of  contradit^tion  ;  tlien^  must  still  be 
a  sufficient  ivason  why  it  has  passed  into  existence  an<l  is  rcialized  in 
cR*4ition.  This  reas<»n,  according  to  the  **TIieodicee  "  of  l^ilmitz,  is 
order,  suitableness,  and  harmony,  tlu;  univei-sal  well-))eing.  In  the  mind 
of  man  the  ])rineiple  ouglit  to  he  established  tliat  all  is  good,  that  all  is 
iK'autiful,  that  all  is  regular,  and  in  order ;  that  nothing  exists  which 
ought  not  U)  be. 

ExjM'rience  without  ivason  only  furnishes  the  connections  or  associations 
of  images  as  those  which  serve  to  guide  aninuils.  Man,  alone,  acconling 
to  lA?ibnitz,  is  accpiainted  with  the  chain  of  reasoning.  This  8U]>erior 
faculty  Ijears  the  sjime  luime  as  its  object,  rejison.  And  what  is  there 
innati^!  in  this  faculty  ?  Itself.  This  theory  sufficed  to  overthrow  that 
of  the  sensualists  defended  by  Locke,  who  had  affirmed,  **  Nihil  est  in 
intellectu  quod  non  imiis  faevit  in  sensu"  while  Leibnitz  added  "  jNisi 
ipse  inti'Uectus.^^ 

In  jM>vSsession  of  the  great  laws  of  the  intelligence,  the  next  step  is  to 
jJHK'eed  to  the  study  of  things  themselves,  to  go  from  the  ideal  order  to 
the  real  onler,  which  is  only  an  exi)res8ion  acconlhig  to  Leibnitz,  who 
attirmed  that  in  natun%  reas<m  found  only  itself. 

Space,  he  argued,  is  not  a  real  existi^nce,  but  a  pure  relation  of  co-exis- 
tence.    To  attribute  to  it  a  proper  reality  is  to  admit,  Jis  Descartes  has 
seemetl   to  do,  the  jjassivity   of  substances    and  to  intro<luce  into  the 
universe'  inertia  and  t(rr[)or.     Leibnitz  had  btirely  e8caj)ed  ])eing  setluced 
by  this  system  earlier  in  life.     But  he  felt  its  insufficiency,  and  to  the 
panth(?ism  of  Spinoza,  to  the  occasional  causes  of  Malebranche  so  nearly 
related  to  Spinoza,  to  the   purely  mechanical   theories  of  Descartes,   ho 
oj)jK)S4*d    the  activity  of  the    individual  substance.     To  be,   is  to  act 
Cri'ative  act  did  not  pnxluce  simple   phenomena  which  would  be  then 
only  the  modes  of  God,  but  it  de|)osited   in  beings  a  force  or  intimate 
virtue,  fnmi  which  could  proceed  naturally  their  actions  as  well  as  their 
passions.     If   mechanism    accounts    for  visil^ie  nature   by    the  laws  of 
motion,  it  does  not  give  the  invisible  reason  of  these  laws  nor  the  rejison 
of  motion,  and  consocpiently  does  not  explain  itself.     In  a  wonl  the  sur- 
face' of  things  is  exj»lained  by  mechanism,  while  the  depths  of  things  can 
c»nlv  Ik*  explained  bv  dynamism. 
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GEORGE  BERKELEY. 

4.D.   1685-1753. 
IDEALISM. 


Amonobt  tliu  oviilenccs  of  a  revival  in  recent  years  of  intcr«at  in  mels- 
|iliysic!kl  sludicp,  one  of  [lie  most  noteworthy  wan  tlie a[ij>earance  in  1871 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  i>f  IScrkeley,  founder  of  the  modern  philo- 
ttophical  xyeteni  known  as  Idealism.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  new  biography, 
ciinipiled  by  the  editor,  Professor  Frnser  of  Edinburgh  University,  with 
such  illustrative  ilocument'i,  letters,  itc.,  as  were  diecoverablo  by  eager 
and  diligent  reM-arcli,  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Professor  Jowett 
f^ave  to  the  world  his  transliition  of  the  eornplule  works  of  Plato,  also  an 
lUealiMt,  but  in  a  sense  ililferent  fn>ni  tlio  IScrkleian. 

Tlie  Idealist  system  of  Iterkelcy  was  an  olfshoot  of  the  system  of 
I»cke ;  and  in  its  construction  the  author  was  impelled  by  a  distinctly 
religious  motive.     Seeing  the    consci^uences  that    logically  flow    from 
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Locke's  doctrine,  it  was  his  aim,  while  accepting  this  doctrine  as  a 
starting-point,  to  strike  out  a  new  path  hy  whicli  to  arrive  at  a  new  con- 
clusion, and  once  for  all  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Free- 
thinker, the  Atheist,  and  the  Materialist.  It  is  not  too  much  to  stiy  that 
Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Wesley  who  were  for  half  a  century  contemporaries, 
were  essentially  fellow-workers  towards  the  same  end,  though  on  different 
levels.  That  men  might  helieve  in  God,  and  lead  holy  and  devout  lives 
— for  this  it  was  that  Wesley  fervently  preached,  and  Butler  calmly 
reasoned,  and  Berkeley  philosophized. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  about  Berkeley's  family,  but  it  was  probably 
of  English  origin.  His  birthplace,  usually  said  to  be  Kilcrin,  was  more 
likely  Dysert-on-the-Nore,  near  Thomastown,  in  Kilkenny.  Tlie  district  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  in  Ireland.  He  was  ])orn  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1 685, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Milton  had  died  eleven  years 
before  ;  Spinoza  was  eight  years  old ;  Butler  was  lx)rn  seven,  and  Voltaire 
nine  years  later.  Among  the  great  contemi)oraries  of  Berkeley  were 
Johnson,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Newton,  and  Hume.  Ikirkeley's  father 
was  an  officer  of  the  Customs,  whose  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  famous  Kilkenny  School, 
calle<l  the  **  Eton  of  Ireland,"  and  although  so  young  he  took  his  place 
at  once  in  one  of  the  higher  classes.  Here  he  studied  about  four  years, 
and  in  March,  1700,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Scholastic  logic 
and  metaphysics  still  formed  part  of  its  curriculum  ;  but  the  tide  of 
reaction  agsiinst  them  was  already  pressing  in,  and  the  names  and  works 
of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  and  NewUm,  were  becoming  familiar. 
(Jf  Berkeley's  mental  life  during  this  period  a  deeply  interesting  reconl 
is  presented  to  us  in  his  Common-place,  or  Note  Book,  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Professor  Eraser.  It  shows  that  he  took  an  eager 
interest  in  the  new  philosophy  and  the  new  science.  But  the  special 
feature  of  the  period  was  the  dawning  upon  his  mind  of  some  new  prin- 
ciple in  philosophy,  the  perception  of  which  tilled  him  with  a  rapture  of 
delight  and  hope,  such  as  accompanies  only  the  births  of  genius. 
Absorbed  in  his  vision,  he  appeared  to  observers  strange  and  eccentric. 
And  as  the  plodders  did  not,  could  not,  understand  him,  they  laughed. 
Although  only  twenty-two  he  made  a  beginning  as  author  anonymously, 
in  1707,  with  two  tracts  on  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  He  had  taken 
in  1704  his  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  in  1707  he  took  that  of  M.A.,  and  was 
chosen  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained 
de;  con. 

The  same  year  (1709)  ai)peared  the  first  of  his  great  works,  the  "  Essay 
towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision."  It  was  an  application  of  his  new 
principle  without  any  announcement  of  the  principle  itself.  It  set  forth 
one  of  the  three  philosophical  discoveries  which  the  world  owes  to  hiiu 
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the  (l(>ctrin(»  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  siglit.     It  enforced  attention  ; 
and  a  second  edition  wjia  called  fur  within  a  year. 

In  his  next  work,  the  *'  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge"  (1710),  he  announced  and  expounded  the  new  principle. 
The  hook  was  a  systematic  assault  on  schohistic  abstractions ;  and 
especially  a  jjrotest  a;.'aiiist  the  i)hilos()pliical  doctrine  respecting  matter, 
as  the  invisible  substratum  of  the  objects  of  sense.  It  was  misunderstood, 
misrepresented,  and  ridiculed.  Johnson's  impromptu  refutation  of 
Berkeley's  theory  is  well  known.  But  although  r>4?rkeley  declared  that 
he  agreed  with  the  vulgar  in  belief  of  tht3  existence  of  what  is  seen,  felt, 
tastetl,  and  touched,  yet  as  he  identified  "ideas"  with  objects,  and 
asserted  that  objects  cannot  exist  without  a  perceiving  mind,  his  agree- 
ment with  the  vulgar  lies  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  He  set  the 
highest  value  on  that  part  of  his  theory  which  asserted  that  ideas  [a  term 
usetl  by  him  in  the  sense  both  of  sensations  and  images]  have  a  per- 
manent existence  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  for  thisseemeil  to  him  to  furnish 
an  irrefutable  argument  for  theism.  Tlie  remorseless  logic  of  fact  has 
not  oidy  consigne<l  his  favourite  argument  to  total  neglect,  but  has  shown 
that  his  philosophy,  which  was  to  be  a  new  bulwark  to  the  Christian 
faith,  became  inst^Mul  a  new  step[)ing-stone  towards  the  dismal  shore  of 
universal  scepticism.  IVrkchy's  challenge  remained  unanswered.  His 
argument,  says  Coleridge,  if  his  preiuise  be  granted,  is  a  chain  of 
adamant      His  conclusion  is  nevertheless  unbelievable. 

In  his  "  Discourse  of  Passive  Obedience"  (1711  1)  Berkeley  appears 
as  the  advoi-ate  of  high  Tory  principli'S,  pleatling  not  indeed  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  but  for  slavish  submission  to  govern ment.<»,  whatever 
they  nmy  be.  Sacheverell's  famous  sermons  had  l)een  preached  two 
yeai-s  liefore ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  time  suspicion  fell  on 
lk*rkeley,  and  threatened  to  hinder  his  promotion  in  the  Church. 

He  was  tutor  in  Trinity  Ct»!lege,  nominally  from  1712,  but  actually 
from  1707  till  1724.  In  1712  he  visited  England  and  stiyed  several 
months.  He  paid  a  second  visit  the  next  year,  and  was  presented  at 
c(mrt  by  Swift.  During  this  visit  he  was  introduced  to  Pojh*,  Addison, 
Steele,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Att^'rbury.  He  contributed  to 
Steele's  **r;uardian,"  and  perhaps  met  Anthony  Collins,  who  had  just 
published  his  "  Discourse  on  Freethinking." 

In  1713  Ik^rkeley  published  a  ])opular  ex[>osition  of  his  system  in  the 
**  Dialogues  Ixjtween  Hylas  and  Phihmous,"  in  which,  says  Professor 
Fniser,  occur  *•  the  most  ])lea>*ing  passages  of  fancy  to  be  found  in 
Knglish  metaphysical  literature."  In  the  following  year  he  went  abrrMuI 
as  chaplain  to  Ix»rd  Peterl>orough  ;  but  the  philosopher  and  the  soldier 
s;iw  little  of  ea<-h  other.  In  1715  he  agjiin  travellwl  as  tutor  to  a  gentle- 
man's son,  and  was  a]>sent  till  1720.  He  kept  a  diary  of  his  Italian 
travels,  full  of  vivid  details.     During  this  absence  he  contributod  to  the 
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In  1 731,  «II  fc^^  o^  ^pT-rTLZL-T.'.  t;  1  '■•r_ii:  ■  I'Li^ X^^i,  L»  mb^iai^iird 
tlM  mJw«k  an-l  r«t;zrai»»i  L:cirr.  Er:<<.l--£ii  w  l«tf  LiAself  the  k«B 
tAH^stAitr/^  bis  ^rfkti!!rpri«^.  b?  r^-im-r-i  ill  =:i>«:7iici-.'&s  ;*3  tbe  d-^iK^n. 

In  ku  ** Alexjfliiron,  or  ifjrr  Mi::'::e  Pi.iIt!»:.pL«"  <1703),  Berkelej 
lA^mtA  himMrlf  mtf^A  ^mlj  t#>  Ma^'^  xs  a  wrizet  of  pLilca&phical  diilo^e. 
Tliin  w//rk  was  dinxtM  a;£ain«t  ;L«  Freirthinke;^ :  lia;  except  as  the 
imi^lii'rtiori  ^/f  k^^  ^uiin^nt  a  man.  mts  J.  .S.  MilL  it  w<>ald  hare  little 
daiffi  Vp  M^rioiw  atUrzition.  lVirrk*rl*:T  was  {•r».iino:»r'l  lo  the  see  of  Cluvne 
ifi  1731,  afi'l  tli^sr*;  he  itfient  <:i;di:«rn  year?,  >iiffeiing  fn>m  ill^health,  !»ut 
liaffpy  iri  liM  family  and  anion;,'  hb*  W^Ls,  and  fdithfully  discharging  the 
dfiti<!«i  of  hiM  offi':^r.  Hi/»  Uf.xi  work  was  '•  The  Analj-st,"  addressed  lo 
inlitUrl  rii4thf;ifiaticians.  He  vi;(or*ia^ly  exposed  defects  and  shortcomings 
in  tli<5  'fiirr«;nt  d<K;trineH  of  the  higher  mathematics,  which  were  not  fully 
r<'ni<'di<Ml  till  our  own  tim**,  hy  the  lalxmrs  of  Professor  de  Morgan.  iVr- 
kt'U'y'n  htU'T  writingn  wirre  "Tlie  (Querist,"  dealing  with  social  and  econo- 
liiif'iil  Hiil»j«rt»  ;  "SiriM,"  in  which  he  «ets  forth  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
tiir  wiif^T,  pfiHhing  at  the  done  into  the  highest  region  of  metaphysical 
»i)icMilalion  ;  two  Ifttern  to  the  Koman  Catholics  of  his  diocese  and  their 
«|irt/v;  •*  MiixiniM  ronrfrning  Tolemtion,"  and  "Further  Thoughts  on 
Tiir  Wiilri."  A  heavy  Mow  f<-ll  on  him  in  1751,  in  the  tleath  of  his 
nfiniiil  Hon,  loo  tliM'j.ly  lovi-d,  he-  Huys.  Then,  wishing  to  remove  to 
nHloid  for  tiiM  Miike  of  Ihh  son  Oeoi^e,  who  was  studying  there,  he 
jielilioncd  thn  Itiiig  for  Irave  to  renign  his  see.  George  II.  replied  that 
he  niinht  livi*  wlii're  hr  lik«M|,  Init  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
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himself.  In  tho  autumn  of  1752  he  removed  to  Oxford.  He  was  very 
fcehle  at  the  time;  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1753,  just  six  months 
after  Butler's  death,  he  died  suddenly  and  quietly  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  His  n-mains  were  interred  in  Clirist  Church,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

As  a  philosopher,  Berkeley  is  pronounced  by  J.  S.  Mill  to  be  of  all 
metaphysicians  the  one  of  greatest  ])hilosopliic  genius ;  adding  that  of 
him  alone  it  can  be  said  that  we  owe  to  him  three  Hrst-rate  philosophical 
discoveries,  each  sufficient  to  have  effected  a  revoluticm  in  psychology, 
and  that  these  discoveries  made  liim  the  turning-point  of  higher  philo- 
sophy in  modem  times.  "  l^sychology  and  Metaphysics  before  and  after 
li«»rkeley  differ  almost  like  ancient  and  modern  history  or  ancient  and 
modem  physics." 

As  a  man,  IVirkeley  has  been  called  '*  one  of  the  darlings  of  the  human 
race."  A  character  of  such  purity,  simplicity,  generosity,  so  free  from 
covetousness,  ill-temper,  pride,  and  self-seeking,  is  rare  in  any  age.  In 
all  societies  he  won  his  way  to  men's  hearts ;  they  could  not  choose 
but  admire  and  love  an<l  zealously  serve  him.  Even  tho  savage, 
treacherous  Swift  was  uuifonnly  kind  and  faithful  to  him. 

Berkeley  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter ;  but  his  family  became 
extinct  early  in  the  present  century. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


A  D.  Age 

\m^>  Born  at  Kilerin. 

1707  Follow    of    Trinity    College, 

Dublin 23 

1709  **  Theory  of  Vision  "      ...    25 

1710  *'  Principles  of  Human  Know. 

ledge*' 26 

1713  '*Dia!of(ue8    between    Hylas 

und  Philonuus "    ....    29 


A.D.  Age 

1724  Made  Dean  of  Derry     ...    40 

1725  "A  Proposal  for  Converting 

American  Indians/'  Ac.  .  41 
172&-31  Visited  America  .  .  .  44-47 
1732  ** The  Minute  Philosopher"  .  48 
1734  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloy ne  50 
1753  Died  at  Oxford 09 
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AP.   1711-1776. 
SCEITICISM. 


T(1B  HUi  Lonl  I.ytUin  in  one  of  hia  novi'lH  |>oliiU  out  tti.it  wliat  n  man  in 
pcmiiially  iiml  in  liin  privutc  ^elIlli•lll^<  in  of  lillle  importiknce  to  tlio 
wiirlii  in  cimiiiiirHoii  with  what  he  apitearx  to  l>u  in  his  puMiHliiil  works. 
I'erm.iiiil  .:h;inictcr  an.l  iiiflueni;c  iict  within  very  narrow  liniiU  iHith  iif 
fAaci-  Hiid  tiini!;  while  books,  if  tht^y  have  a  real  life  anil  i>owtT  in  them, 
inovu  in  the  hir-„'u  circle  of  thu  worlil,  mid  Huciicssivc  generations  of  nii.-ti 
may  own  ihi'ir  »ovcrei<;nty.  lint  on  the  other  hanii  it  is  not  to  Im; 
ilcnit'ij  that  in  many  ■:iit'i'a  the  (icrhnnal  life  anil  character  of  an  anlhor 
will  huv<;  niiii^h  to  ilo  with  the  rmlit  nnrt  iutlucnce  of  his  works.  A 
KihkI  lio'ik  nhich  is  the  ..uU^onii'  of  a  nolih;  lif.',  iind  is  known  to  lie  »>, 
liiiK  fur  that  viTy  reiison  a  powur  Ix-yonil  its  own. 

In  till'  c.'ise  of  Miiim-,  whnlevcr  may  )>u  the  iiu|H>rtaneo  of  wiui-  of  lii^ 
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writinfjs, — fin<l  it  is  }»eyon(l  controversy  <^reat — it  is  impossible  to  assert 
tliiit  they  were  the  outcome  of  a  vnhle.  life.  The  impression  left  ou  the 
mind  hy  his  biography  is  hardly  less  than  painful ;  so  conspicuous  by 
their  alisenee  are  the  higher  qualities  which  command  admiration  and 
revei-ence.  There  is  no  lofty,  inspiring  aim,  no  splendid  renunciation 
and  effacement  of  self,  no  glow  of  warm  sympathy  with  the  largo  interests, 
the  joys  and  woes  and  aspirations  of  his  race.  The  great  poets  of  the 
world  are  dumb  to  him  ;  he  is  blind  to  the  glories  of  art ;  be  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  Eijually  insensible  to  the  charm  of  landscape  beauty, 
h(!  goes  up  the  Rhine  and  down  the  Danube,  and  all  the  magnificence  of 
scenery  is  nothin.;  to  him.  The  devotion  of  saints,  the  heroism  of 
prophets  aiul  martyrs  are  facts  beyond  his  range.  Even  the  one  passage 
of  his  early  life  in  wliith  something  like  entliusiasm  appears,  in  the 
passion  for  literature,  was  brief ;  for  the  passion  soon  became  u  deter- 
mination to  "push  his  fortune"  by  means  of  literature.  And  by  this 
determinati(m  he  stood.  "  Wliat  shall  1  do  to  be  for  ever  known  1"  He 
tlelil)eratcly  blame<l  all  enthusiasms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
ever  in  love.  In  the  place  of  these  things  wo  find  unblemished  respec- 
tability, charming  goo<l  nature  and  sociability,  keen  worldly  prudence, 
frugality,  and  ]>ecuniary  inde[)endence.  Large  vanity  was  in  him,  hunger 
for  [)raise  and  for  suct!ess,  irritation  at  literary  disiippointments,  delight 
when  he  breathed  the  incense  of  adulation. 

Hume's  great  distinction  as  a  philosopher  is  this, — that  by  his  acute 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Locke's 
system,  he  gave  to  philosophicid  scepticism  a  strength  and  logical 
consistency  which  it  never  had  before.  Locke  had  taught  that  all  our 
knowledge  wjis  derived  from  experience ;  Berkeley  had  followed  and 
pjoved  that  we  have  no  experience  except  of  "  ideas ;'  and  that  therefore 
matter  is  a  figment;  and  Hume  went  further  still,  having,  as  some  one 
has  said,  courage  to  follow  truth  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  well,  and 
showed  that  mind  is  a  figment  too.  Both  Locke  and  Berkeley  foresaw 
this  possible  issue,  but  shrank  back  from  the  abyss.  "  Hume,"  says 
(J.  H.  l^ewes,  ** deserves  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  having  brought 
philosophy  to  this  pass.  Mankind,  however,  has  paid  him  with  execra- 
tion." Perhai)s  the  most  memorable  result  of  Hume's  rcmoi-seless 
scepticism  was  that  it  awakened  Kant  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
fresh  investig.ition,  more  searching  and  more  profound,  and  thus  became 
I  he  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

Hume  was  lx)rn  at  Kdinlmrgh,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1711.  His  father's 
house  and  estate,  Ninewells,  were  in  Berwickshire.  The  family  was  a 
bninch  of  that  of  r>ord  Home  or  Hume,  who  figured  in  the  French  wars  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  David  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  and  these 
were  brought  up  carefully  by  the  mother,  the  father  having  died  in 
Uavitl's  infancy.      David,  who  iidierited  fi-om  his  mother  his  intellectual 
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acnteness,  was  aent  at  an  early  ^^.  to  .^tutlv  at  EAlinbargh,  and  was 
destinetl  for  the  profession  of  the  Liw.  But  the  taste  for  literature  and 
philosophy  was  too  strong  in  him  to  a<lniit  of  contenting  himself  with 
any  other  pursuit.  He  thcrrefore  rc*niaino<l  at  home  studying  closely. 
Afler  a  few  yearj  he  made  trial  of  business  in  a  merchant's  office  at 
Bristol,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  next  spent  three  years  in  France, 
chiefly  at  La  FI6chc,  and  here  he  composed  his  first  work,  the  ^*  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,"  the  materials  for  which  he  had  been  long  storing  up. 
In  later  life  he  gravely  regretted  that  he  had  undertaken  so  vast  a  task 
at  so  early  an  age,  and  had  in  some  passages  spoken  too  dogmatically. 
It  was  published  in  1739  and  1740.  It  was  less  successful  in  the 
publisher's  sense  than  Hume  expected,  and  in  his  old  age  he  spoke  of  ita 
fiiilure  with  exaggeration,  as  a  falling  '*  dead-bom  from  the  press." 
Gradually  he  forsook  the  path  of  philosophy  and  applied  himself  to 
themes  which  appeared  to  promise  better  remuneration  of  the  kind  he 
cared  for.  In  1741  and  1742  appeare<l  two  volumes  of  **  Essays,*' 
dealing  with  florals  and  Politics ;  and  in  these  he  showed  so  great  a 
capacity  for  political  speculation,  and  ran  so  far  ahead  of  received 
opinions,  that  he  has  l>een  called  the  father  of  the  liberal  and  rational 
policy.  In  literary  stylo  the  Essays  far  surpassed  the  Treatise,  and  they 
met  with  immediate  recognition.  In  1745,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  get  him  a  professorship  of  Ethics  at  Edinburgh, 
he  accepted  for  a  large  salary  the  post  of  companion  or  quasi-keeper  to 
the  weak-minded  young  Marquis  of  Annandale.  He  bore  the  infliction 
for  a  year,  and  then  escaped  from  it. 

In  1746  he  became  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair  in  the  expedition 
intended  for  Canada,  but  diverted  to  France.  Ho  also  attended  St  Clair 
on  his  mission  to  Turin,  both  as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  During 
his  al>sence  his  ''Philosophical  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Under* 
standing,''  a  popular  recast  of  the  Treatise  with  some  important  additions, 
were  published.  After  his  return  to  London  in  1749,  he  heard  of  his 
mother's  death,  which  moved  hiui  to  a  greater  show  of  tenderness  tlian 
any  other  event  of  his  life.  During  the  next  two  years  he  wrote, 
at  Ninewells,  his  "Incjuiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,"  his 
"Political  Discourses"  (the  second  series  of  "Essays"),  and  his  "Dia- 
logues on  Njitural  Religion."  The  last  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death;  but  the  "Inquiry"  and  the  "Discourses"  appeiired  at  once,  the 
latter  winning  a  great  success.  In  these  Discourses  the  principles  of 
jMilitical  economy  were  exjwunded  a  quarter  of  a  century  l>efore  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  whose  author  was  one  of  Hume*s 
intimat(^  friends.  Alnnit  this  time  Hume  settled  at  Edinburgh,  his  sister 
keeping  house  for  him.  In  1752  ho  was  elected  librarian  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  a  ix)st  which  gave  him  access  to  a  large  library,  and  thus 
encouwgetl  him  in  his  next  undertaking,  a  "  History  of  England."     The 
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first  volume,  containing  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts,  api)earcd  in 
1754,  and  excited  the  wrath  of  all  parties  alike.  The  second  volume 
(1756)  was  well  received,  but  the  next  two  (1759),  treating  of  the  House 
of  Tudor,  gave  general  offence  as  the  first  had  done.  In  1757  Hume 
published  the  "Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  violently 
assailed  in  a  pamphlet  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hurd,  but  pretty 
certainly  the  work  of  Warl)urton.  A  veil  of  mystery  was  purposely 
thrown  over  its  authorship.  The  "  History  of  England  "  was  completed 
by  the  publication  of  the  earlier  i)ortions  in  1761.  By  this  work  Hume 
took  rank  as  the  first  eminent  historian  in  Great  Britain;  the  first 
endowed  with  the  habits  of  a  philosophical  inquirer  antl  master  of  a  fine 
literary  style.  Of  style  he  was  far  more  careful  than  of  accuracy.  The 
time  spent  in  tlie  production  of  the  History  was  too  short  to  allow  of 
nearly  adecjuato  original  research.  ^loreover,  a  strong  partisan  spirit 
inspired  the  narrative,  and  in  process  of  revision  this  fault  was  designedly 
exaggerated,  so  that,  as  has  been  said,  all  the  lights  of  the  book  are  Tory 
and  all  the  shades  Whig.  This  may  well  surprise  the  readers  of  Hume's 
political  writings,  in  which  his  doctrines  are  liberal,  almost  democratic. 
The  History  long  held  its  ground  as  the  chief  autliority  on  the  subject. 

In  1763  Hume  accompanied  Lord  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to  France, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  embassy,  with  a  salary  of  lOOOZ.  a  year. 
At  Paris,  where  his  reputation  as  philosopher  stood  very  high,  he  was 
petted  and  lionized  by  "  society,"  as  Voltaire  was  to  be  some  years  later. 
After  Lord  Hertford's  departure,  Hume  remained  as  charge  (V affaires^ 
returning  to  England  in  1767.  At  this  time  occurred  the  episode  of  his 
friendly  intervention  on  behidf  of  llousseau,  resulting  in  a  quarrel,  in 
consequence  of  the  insane  hallucinations  of  the  latter  and  his  charges  of 
treachery  against  Hume.  From  1766  to  1769  Hume  held  the  office  of 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  then  finally  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
built  a  house  and  proposed  to  reside  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hume's 
success  was  the  beginning  of  the  brilliant  period  of  literary  culture  and 
society  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  house  became  the  centre  of  attraction.  In 
1775  began  the  illness  which  was  to  prove  fatal.  Distinctly  aware  of 
this,  he  wrote  "  My  Own  Life,"  a  simple,  cheery,  self-laudatory  record. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  August,  1776,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  an  old  burial  ground  on  the  Calton  Hill. 

Hume's  genius  for  philosophical  inquiry  has  been  pronounced  of  the 
highest  order,  bold,  penetrating,  and  original  ITiorough-going  as  his 
scepticism  was,  in  theology  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  his  writings  contain 
much  of  a  i)ositive  and  dogmatic  kind.  Observation  of  facts  is  the  basis 
of  all  his  teachings;  and  he  anticipated  some  of  the  advanced  specu- 
lations of  the  present  day.  His  influence  has  told  upon  many  of  the 
writers  who  have  since  influenced  the  world,  and  it  is  far  from  Ijeing 
exhausted.     One  great  merit  he  has  as  a  writer,  distinct  from  the  higher 
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Kkmarukl  Kakt,  the  cekbrnUnl  phil<>60|ilier,  f-nuiiliT  of  tlic  iikhKiii 
(iermaii  sctiool,  was  bom  in  KunitgrstMr};,  in  1724.  His  fiitlii'r  wa»  of 
KcciUjh  ilescrnt,  culreiuely  |n>or  njiil  exceedingly  lioin«l ;  liis  mothur  wan 
exreeiliiijfly  piouR,  niul  with  liis  early  iiiBtruution,  wliidi  was  entirely 
Teli}{iou8,  Kuit  aeiinired  that  revcrenco  and  live  of  siiieerity  whieh 
inlliienccd  his  character  nnil  writings  in  later  life.  He  was  edueateil  at 
the  expense  of  his  unele,  iinrauiiig  the  stuily  of  mathcniutics  with  great 
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ik'veh'ping  in  hiiutwlf  a  kind  of  dry  imaHiuatioii,  a  "spirit  of  abstnction" 
which  thtinielerizes  all  hin  wurki<. 
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change  of  air.  He  knew  neitlier  pas^sion,  sutt'ering,  or  unhappiness, 
except  by  name ;  lie  wius  simply  a  tliiukcr  and  an  observer  in  the  worM, 
devoted  entirely  to  study.  He  die«l  in  his  eightieth  year  at  Koenigsberg, 
where  he  had  spent  his  entire  life,  leaving  a  moderate  fortune  and  a 
library  of  450  volumes. 

At  the  head  of  Kant's  masterpiece,  tlie  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
stands  like  a  dedication  the  name  of  Bacon,  to  wliose  chief  work,  the 
**  Novum  Organum,'' it  forms  an  antithesis.  *' That  all  our  knowledge 
begins  with  experiiuice  there  can  be  no  <lou])t/'  says  the  opening 
l)aragi-aph,  **  but  thongh  all  begins  with  exjHri*  nee,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  arises  out  of  experience."  "There  exists  a  knowledge 
independent  of  sensuous  imi)re.-sions,  a  knowle<lg(*  a  priori.**  "Philo- 
sophy," he  declares,  "  stands  in  need  of  a  science  wliich  shall  determine 
the  po8si})ility,  principles,  and  exttnt  of  human  knowledge  a  priori  " 

Such  a  knowledge  is  given  to  us  by  intnititm  ;  on  this  he  founds  his 
metiiphysics,  the  transcendental  ])hil()S()j)liy. 

Space  is  not  a  conception  derived  from  outward  experience.  Space  is 
a  necessary  representation  a  priori.  Space  is  the  subjective  condition  of 
the  sensibility  and  the  necessary  foimdation  of  external  perception. 
Time  is  not  a  conception  derived  from  outward  exi)erii'nce.  Time  is  the 
formal  condition  a  prutri  of  all  phenomena  whatever  ;  space  is  the  condi- 
tiiui  of  external  phenomena  alone.  Time  and  space  have  no  empirical 
reidity,  but  an  absolute  and  transcendental  reality.  These  two  elements 
are  all  that  are  jmre  intuition ;  all  other  conceptions  appertain  more  or 
less  to  sensibility  :  motion,  for  example,  unites  lx)th  these  clemmts  and 
2>resupposes  something  movable,  a  [)erception  besides. 

From  the  two  intuitions,  the  primary  elements,  we  come  to  consider 
the  four  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  the  secondary  elements.  Two 
of  these  are  mathematical,  quantity  and  quality ;  the  other  two  are 
dynamical,  for  instance,  cause  and  effect,  necessity. 

IJy  deductions  from  these  transcendental  categories  is  obtaineil  a 
svstem  of  ti-anscendental  ideas  :  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of 
the  soul  {imyrhohtfjie  ratinnalii<),  a  transcendental  science  of  the  world 
(n/tono/itr/ie  rdtinndlin)^  and  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  God  {theoltMjia 
trnnsecwIeutaliH). 

The  s<jul  is  substance,  a  simple  unity  ;  its  qualities  are  immateriality, 
incorruptibility,  [lei-sonality,  spirituahty,  animality,  and  immortality. 
The  world  suggests  to  us  ideas  of  a  beginning,  limits,  parts,  and  also 
li])erty  (siKjntaneity),  and  also  ne<'essity.  P>y  world  we  mean  the  mathe- 
matical whole,  by  nature  the  dynamical  whole.  The  world  has  a 
iK'ginning  in  time;  and  is  limited  in  space  ;  it  is  made  up  of  sinqile  parts, 
a  causjility  of  freedom  is  n<'cc.->sary  ;  there  exists  a  necessiiry  l>eing  Jis  its 
cause. 

of  6V/,  tcrmccl  the  Kh-al,  IMato's  idea  of  tlie  divine  mind,  two  ideas 
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BOOK    V. 

HISTORIAN  S-ORATOES-CRITICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Every  one  knows  the  J«tory,  that  when  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  writing 
the  "  History  of  the  Worhi,"  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  overheard 
two  boys  quarrelling^  over  tlie  facts  of  an  incident  that  had  happened 
the  day  before,  and  said  to  himself,  "If  tliese  two  boys  cannot  agree  on 
an  event  which  occurred  almost  before  their  own  eyes,  how  can  any  one 
l)e  profited  by  the  narrative  which  I  am  writing  of  events  which  occurred 
in  ages  long  pist  1  '*  Like  to  this  is  the  story  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when  some  one  in  his  old  age  offered  to  read  to  him  a  volume  of  history, 
replied,  ** Anything  but  history;  I,  by  my  long  political  experience, 
know  that  all  history  is  lying." 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  these  two  celebrated  men  finds  a  re8p(mse 
in  many  minds,  when  they  are  invited  to  judge  of  the  value  of  history. 
It  is  a  natural  objection  founded  on  the  8upix)sed  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  of  past  events.  And  to  this  has  been  added  in 
modern  times  the  yet  deeper  j)rejudice  that  the  narrative  of  human 
atthirs,  with  its  complexities,  uncertainties,  and  ambiguities,  falls  into 
the  shade  Inifore  the  steadfast,  immovable,  demonstrable  march  of 
scientific  tnith. 

To  lK>th  those  objections  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  "  History."  It  means  an  inquiry,  a  sifting,  a  cros^- 
examinaticm  of  previous  events  with  the  endeavour  of  eliciting  from 
them  their  most  vital  and  essential  points. 

First,  even  with  n'gard  to  that  more  superficial  difficulty  suggested 
by  th(!  two  English  stat«\smen,  it  may  1h»  truly  said  that  the  careful  his- 
tory of  the  complex  events  of  past  times  is  more  to  l)c  depended  upon 
than  the   conflicting    statements  of  con  tern  jiordries   and   eye-witnesses, 
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Biifih  as  bred  in  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  Sir  Rolx?rt  Waliwle  an  incur- 
able suspicion  of  all  history.  At  th(^  time  when  events  are  taking 
place,  rumours,  passions,  prejudices,  combine  in  obscuring  both  the  facts 
themselves  and  the  mimls  by  which  tliose  facts  are  received.  It  is  only 
after  years  have  elapsed  that  the  documents,  the  letters,  the  despatches, 
the  rectifications  of  contradictions,  are  fully  brought  to  light ;  and  thus 
the  narratives  of  careful  historians  are  almost  always  more  trustworthy 
than  any  single  narratives  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  It  is  in  this 
a8])ect  of  history  that  the  value  of  what  may  be  called  its  antiijuariau 
accessories  comes  most  fully  to  view.  Traditions  of  personages  unknown 
at  the  time,  but  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  may  in  tho 
century  afterwartls,  for  the  first  time,  appear  above  the  surfiice  and  then 
become  imbedded  in  the  solid  substratum  of  the  whole  record.  I-,ogal 
documents,  state  papers,  which  could  not  Ix;  seen  by  passing  |)artisau8, 
are  revealed  at  Simancas  or  the  Vatican,  or  in  the  Venetian  archives,  to 
the  careful  inquirer;  and  in  this  way  truth  is  discovered  and  falsehooil 
exposed  by  methods  which  the  aged  sUitesman  could  not  disclose  nor 
the  two  boys  in  the  street  have  known.  There  is  an  ancient  maxira, 
Qxi/)d  7ion  est  in  artia  non  fuit  in  fact  is  ("  what  cannot  be  proved  by 
legal  acts  cannot  have  a  place  in  historic  facts  '') ;  but  it  is  equally  truo, 
QutKl  est  in  act  is  fuit  iufactis  (**  what  is  witnessed  in  a  legal  act  is  the 
best  proof  of  what  has  actually  occurred  in  fact ").  The  story  of  Ktlw^^'s 
marriage  with  Elgiva,  or  of  Tracy's  shipwreck  on  the  coa.st  of  ApiUia, 
long  discredited,  has  been  con\>borated  beyond  dispute  by  finding  signa- 
tures, under  particular  circumstances,  attached  to  a  charter  or  a  will. 
Geography  also  contributes  its  consolidating  testimony.  AVhen  every 
living  witness  has  perished,  the  mount^iin  and  the  river  still  remain  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  some  narrative  which,  without  these 
dumb  attestations,  would  have  remained  in  doubt.  There  is  nothing 
so  pennancnt,  said  a  distinguished  antiquarian  sch(»lar,  as  that  which  is 
"writ  in  water;"  a  spring,  a  pool  may  carry  conviction  of  the  identity 
of  a  locality  and  an  event  when  every  work  of  man  around  it  has  dis- 
ap|>eare(l. 

Sccomlly,  it  is  in  the  p.)wer  of  a  cartful  historian  by  this  sifiing 
process  to  re[)roduce  the  events  of  the  time  as  they  would  have  ap- 
jK»ai-e(l,  n<»t  merely  to  one  or  two  by.stanilers,  Imt  to  the  general  nnnd 
of  the  peri(Kl.  The  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  battle  is 
like  a  bull,  in  which  no  one  knows  what  is  going  on  except  in  the 
particular  part  in  which  he  is  engaged,  may  \k\  true  enough  at  the 
moment;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  luililiiry  historian  to  make  him- 
self pn'sent  in  all  the  parts  of  tlie  batll<»  at  once,  and  thus  to  place 
the  read«*r  in  tlie  position  not  nuTrly  of  one  who  is  en^^ii^ed  in  a  par- 
ti'ular  batlalinii,  but  of  one  who  f.illi»ws  battalion  from  battalinn  lo 
evnv  puit   of  the  lithl.     it  i.-   thi- whiili   niak'-   Macaulav'.-  •*  lli-toiv 
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of  England  "  so  pre-eminently  attractive.  We  sometimes  hear  the  com- 
plaint brought  a«(ainst  it  tliat  it  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  romance.  Rather  we  may  reverse  the  complaint,  and  say,  that 
because  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  because  the  events  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live  are  more  interesting  tlian  any  romance  to  those 
who  enter  into  them  keenly,  tlicrefore  the  probability  is  that  an  history 
so  exciting  is  true.  AVhere,  for  example,  as  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  the  historian  bns  reproduced  the  wlu)le  scene  from  a  collection 
of  innumerable  particulars  in  caricatures,  gazettes,  private  letters,  public 
pleadings,  we  have  a  security  that  the  event  is  placed  before  us,  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  an  active  partisan,  but  still 
to  a  partisan  who  took  in,  as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  streams  of 
excitement  with  which  the  atinosphcn^  was  at  that  time  pervaded. 

Thinlly,  it  is  almost  a  necessary  juocess  of  the  sifting  and  critical 
character  of  historv  that  the  facultv  of  discrimination,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  so  necessary  to  a  right  appreciation  of  all  events,  should  be 
brought  into  operation.  The  fury  of  party  s})irit,  however  much  it  may 
Imj  pr(dong<»(l  in  ages  subsequent  to  the  events  which  called  it  forth,  is 
at  any  rate  brought  under  some  kind  of  control  ;  and  characters,  like 
Joan  of  Arc  or  Spinoza,  which  were  utt^'rly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
contending  factions  of  the  time  to  discern,  assume,  as  before  a  divine 
judgment-seat,  something  of  their  true  value ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  history  assumes  one  of  its  noblest  attributes,  because  it  tends  to 
keep  alive  in  the  human  mind  that  detestation  of  evil  and  that  admira- 
tion of  good  which  form  the  most  secure  guarantees  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  spirit.  When  Matthew  Paris,  the  best  of  early  English 
chroniclers,  questioned  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  was  worth  his  while 
to  attempt  the  history  of  his  country,  ho  was  consoled  by  the  re- 
tlecti(m  of  the  sacred  text,  **The  just  shiUl  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.'*  It  is  because  history  keeps  the  just  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, separates  the  just  from  the  unjust,  and  preserves  the  balance 
between  the  complex  shades  of  all  the  characters  which  hover  in  the 
interval,  that  it  has  become  an  important  clement  in  religion  iU<olf.  No 
doubt  the  principle  of  religi<m  \\\  the  human  mind  is  independent  of  any 
external  facts,  whether  of  science  or  history ;  but  the  sense  of  solidity 
given  by  history  to  the  conception  of  those  great  spiritual  qualities 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  religion,  is  of  itself  an  almost  indispensable 
aid  to  the  continuance  of  religion  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Fourthl}',  the  careful  and  impartial  investigation  of  facts,  so  far  from 
reducing  history  to  a  merely  prosaic  description  or  calendar  of  passing 
events,  brings  it  at  once  within  the  reach  ami  demands  the  assistance 
of  the  highest  exercise  of  imagination.  Il  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  ancients  represented  Clio,  the  genius  of  history,  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Must»8.     In  many  branches  of  theology  and  of  philosophy  the  first 
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citements  of  the  moment — that  is  to  say,  the  appeal  to  the  purely 
8ymi>athetic,  compassioilate,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  won!, 
philanthropic  emotions  of  the  heart,  strikes  only  with  full  force  when 
the  incidents  loom  through  the  shadows  of  the  past  without  entangle- 
ment in  the  small  and  trivial  particularities  of  the  moment.  These 
critical  and  catastropliic  incidents  give  to  history  a  richness  from  which 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  hre  of  human  passion  will  always 
be  drawn  in  unfailing  abundance.  It  is  thus  that  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  in  former  times  included  amongst  the  books 
of  the  Prophets.  It  is  thus  that  when  historians  have  been  not  merely 
chroniclers,  but  men  of  genius,  their  histories  rise  to  the  rank  of 
finished  works  of  art.  The  collision  of  Asia  with  Europe,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  is  an  epic.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  presented  by  Thucydides,  the  lights  and  shallows  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  and  his  successors,  as  presented  by  Tacitus,  are  tragedies.  The 
narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Gibbon,  of 
the  English  Revolution,  by  Maciulay,  where  every  chapter,  every  sen- 
tence, almost  every  word,  are  written  with  a  view  to  the  whole,  might 
stand  in  the  Palace  of  Art  side  by  side  with  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Paradise  Lost.  The  romances  of  Walter  Scott,  with  all  their  inaccu- 
racies, are  by  reason  of  the  marvellous  insiglit  of  their  author  into  the 
characteristics  of  former  times,  ingredients  of  the  best  kind  of  historical 
instruction.  "  Where  have  you  learned  the  history  of  England  1 "  it  was 
aske<l  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  last  century.  As  Ralegh  and 
Walpole  began,  so  Lonl  Chatham's  reply  shall  end  these  words — "  In 
the  Plays  of  Shakspcare." 

A.  P.  Stanley. 


HERODOTUS. 

THK  FATIIKR  <>F  IHSTOUV, 


The  eailii-st  "f  Gn-ck  liislnmtii;,  in  t\w  jtoikt  r'vu^v  of  the  tcmi,  was  a 
Mitiv.'  .,{  HiiliLaniassii-s  a.  l<tm<i  c..l,.iu-  in  Caiia,  wliirh,  at  the  time  of 
(lis  l.irlli,  Wiis  >;.ivrrtR'd  l.y  Ar!viiii>i:i,  ii  vassal  i|U.'en  ..f  tlic  great  king  of 
I'iTsia.  His  faili.T  «as  uaiiifl  l.yx.'s :  liis  hioILlt,  Dryo,  was  sister  of 
Piiiiviii^is  out-  of  the  ri'viviT>  .if  (.■pir  |KM.'try,  ami  the  author  of  an 
'•  Hi-iva<li-;.s,"  whi.h  wis  hi;;h!y  fstceiiieii  i>y  tin-  aii.'ients.  It  is  sup- 
l-.-.'.l  ilial  till'  ]HM-t  r.u|nTiiitciiilvil  the  chuatioii  of  his  iiephpw,  ami 
jji.|.iiv,i  him  ^u1ll  ihxt  lov.'  <.f  l\u-  iM-.tiitifiil  M'l  the  ttur,  that  desim  to 
kriiivv  a]]i|  I'l  n-f,  whi'li  i-i  [hi-  r-si'iitial  i|itiilily  of  a  good  hi,storian. 
lV.I.;il.|y  lhv...I..ti,s  loriiiiM.mMl,  in  ,.:,rly  lil.,  that  htIcs  of  visits  to 
rItMaiit  liiii.U  ill  til"  .Miii-^"  of  »hiL'li  lie  n'iiia^s.'.|  ihos*'  j.rocious  matorial-« 
lliul  H.-i'- jfiiiHJiiiU -iiarli-liialh  H-.,iki'<t  in.  in  his  inmiortal  hist-rv. 
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Nothing  positive  is  recorded,  however,  of  the  studies  which  occupied  his 
early  years,  or  of  the  circunistanccH  wliix^h  favoured  the  development  of 
Ills  genius.  When  he  was  about  thirty  y<*ar8  of  age  a  rebellion  broke 
out  at  Halicarnassufi.  Panyasis  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdaniis,  grand- 
son of  Artemisia,  an<l  Herodotus  was  compelk'd  to  flee  to  Samos,  which 
became  his  second  country.  There  he  fo'.ind  devoted  and  powerful 
allies,  who  assisted  him  in  freeing  his  compatriots  from  the  yoke  of 
I^ygdamis  ;  but  after  he  ha<l  satisfied  his  vengeance,  he  experienced  so 
many  disappointments,  that  lie  (piitt<Ml  Greece  lV>per,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Thurii,  near  the  ancient  8ybaris,  in  Lucania,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Several  ancient  authors,  indeed,  call 
him    **  the  Thurian,"  on  account  of  his  prolonged  residence  in  that  city. 

The  j)assi(m  to  know,  to  see,  and  to  relate,  ap|)oai's  to  have  taken 
])osse88ion  of  the  ndnd  of  Herodntus  in  his  youthful  days.  First  of  all  he 
visiti»<l  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  iar  as  Elephantis,  and  passed 
through  Libra,  Phccnicia,  l>abylon,  and  probably  P(;rsia.  He  also 
travelled  in  Macedonia,  Thi*ace,  and  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube  and 
the  Hor}^sthenes.  He  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
and  sojounied  for  soiue  time  in  every  place  which  contained  anything 
likely  to  gratify  his  insatiable  curiosity.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  the 
gr<;at  historian  visited  the  countries  of  the  East,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia, 
and  the  northern  extremities  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
make  himself  acquainted  thoroughly,  and  in  detail,  with  all  the  localities 
of  European  Greece — with  the  cities,  temples,  and  battle-fields  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  isles.  Tradition  has  it  that  on  the  conclusion  of 
these  voyages  he  placed  in  order  the  information  he  had  acquired,  and 
that  when  he  had  completed  this  great  work  he  read  it  to  the  Greeks 
who  were  assembled  for  the  Olympian  Games.  His  auditors  were  so 
charmed  with  the  recital  that  they  gave  the  name  of  one  of  the  Nine 
Muses  to  eiich  of  the  nhie  books  into  which  his  history  is  divided.  It  is 
ailded  that  Thucydides,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  present  at 
this  reading,  could  not  help  shedding  tears  of  admiration,  and  that 
Herodotus,  noticing  his  tears,  predicted  for  the  young  man  a  brilliant 
future.  Criticism  has  proved  this  pretty  story  to  be  a  mere  invention  ; 
Imt  an<»ther  statement,  which  carries  with  it  a  greater  appenrance  of 
truth,  is  that  when  thirty- eight  years  old  Herodotus  went  to  Athens  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  Panathenian  festivals,  and  there  read  in  public 
fragments  of  his  work,  still  incomplete,  but  certain  portions  of  which 
were  already  in  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  audience  received  the  work  with  enthusiastic  ap[)lause,  and  awarded 
to  the  incomparable  narrator  a  prize  of  ten  talents,  l)e8ides  bestowing 
up<m  him  l)y  acclamation  the  title  of  "Father  of  History." 

TTp  to  that  period  the  narration  of  past  (»vents  had  been  und(>rtaken 
oidy  by  the  logogmphers,  or  chroniclers,  who  nu'rely  describe<l  what  had 
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That  wliii.-h  flMriJ:rr  thf-  T>-.i«lvrs  f«f  Hrr.-'k'iu*  is,  as  a  foreign  critic  has 
JHhtly  lih-^-rvMi.  that  i.hiMiike  -^iiLi-licity  uf  heart  which  is  ever  the 
r-oiiip;iiji"ii  of  an  ino-jmiptiUe  luveof  tnnh,  and  that  happy  ami  winning 
Htyhi  whii.h  i.aiiiiot  \f^  altaineil  hy  any  ail  or  pathetic  exciteuient,  ami  is 
foiiinl  only  wlurn*  iiianu'Ts  are  irii»'  t«»  natuie  ;  fur  while  other  plea$^ing 
«ii.'<ioii!-s<M  of  men  r»>Il  along  like  tnrrenls,  and  noisily  hurry  through 
thi'ir  short  <-xi>ten(M;,  the  silver  stream  of  his  wonls  flows  on  without 
riUKMTii,  SIM*'  of  its  immortal  source,  everywhere  pure  and  trans]ian'nt, 
wlnthi-r  it  \Hi  hhallow  or  derp  ;  and  thf  fear  of  ridicule,  which  sways  the 
whuh^  world,  alh'rtrt  not  tin-  suhlinif  simplicity  (»f  his  mind. 
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THUCYDIDES. 

47I"-403  ac. 
GKEATEST  GREEK  HISTORIAN. 


a  native  of  Hallniua,  a  demos  of  Allien,  (Wpendenl  upon 
Die  iihytc  Leontis.  Hu  was  related  to  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  the  liero 
of  Maratlian,  and  wus  also  allied  to  the  kings  of  Thrace,  Cimon  huviiig 
married  one  of  them— Olorua.  The  father  of  Thueydides  was  likewise 
imiiieil  Ulonis,  and  the  future  historian  niiirricd,  at  an  early  age,  a  very 
Hi-h  laily  of  Scaplo  llyle,  who  was  the  owner  of  gohi  mines  in  that  part 
of  Thrace  wliieli  \<*  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thasus.  Thucydides  was 
etlueuled  in  [ihiliisojihy  hy  Anaxagoras,  and  in  elo<iuenee  by  Antiphon. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  HerodotUM  nad  fragniuiits  of  his  History  at 
the  Olympian  Games  (b.c.  496)  the  applause  he  elicited  aroused  the  en- 
thnsiaHni  of  Thucydides,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  at  onec  resolved 
tofiilloivin  thefoot8le|w  of  the  Father  of  History.    A^  to  the  autlientieity 
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TliiKvdidcs  obtained  porinissioii  to  return  to  Athens  when  Thrasibulus 
restored  the  democratic  government  an«l  proclaimed  an  amnesty.  A  special 
decree  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides,  who,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Pisistratidie,  was  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  pardon.  The  decree  was  gmnted  at  the  instance  of  Oenohius,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  this  goo<l  action,  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  Arkopolis. 
It  is  far  from  certain  whether  Thucvdid<»s  ever  took  advantage  of  this 
decree  and  revisited  his  native  land,  lie  came  to  a  tragic  end,  being 
assassinated  by  robbers,  most  i)n)bably  at  Scapte  llyle. 

Thucydides  excclh'd  in  the  two  great  j)oints  which  form  a  just  historian, 
truth  and  elcMiuence.  The  voice  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  lauding  his 
vera<;ity  ;  never  is  the  slightest  doubt  mised  in  this  resj)ect.  He  was 
unintluenced  by  fear  or  flattery,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  his  only  thought 
in  writing  was  for  posterity.  It  is  not  tlie  hisl(»rian,  but  the  history  it- 
self, that  seems  to  speak.  He  wanted  no  ()})portunities  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  he  does  not  a])jH'ar  to  have  misreiiresented  it ;  for  though 
some  have  fancied  him  to  ])e  a  little  malevolent  towards  his  countr}',  Ihj- 
cause  the  usage  he  had  received  would  have  ma<le  most  men  so,  yet  he 
has  not  written  anything  that  discovers  such  a  passion.  His  manner  of 
writing  is  coherent,  persi>icuous,  an<l  persuasive,  yet  close,  strong,  and 
pitby.  The  ancients  liave  si)oken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms ;  and  if 
Herodotus,  as  his  senior,  obtained  the  tith'  of  "  The  Father  of  Historj'," 
it  is  generallv  admitted  that  Thucvdides  is  the  better  historian.  Plutarch 
says  that  Thucydides  "  aims  always  at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a  spec- 
tator, and  to  excite  in  his  reader  the  Stime  passions  with  those  who  were 
beholders."  Then,  enumerating  some  examples,  "  these  things,"  he  says, 
"are  so  descrilKtl,  and  so  evidently  set  btfore  our  eyes,  that  the  mind  of 
th(^  reader  is  no  less  affected,  than  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  actions." 
(.'ontiding  in  the  consciousness  of  his  genius,  Thucydides  did  not  fear  to 
jjredict  that  his  work  would  go  down  to  the  remotest  ages  Jis  a  monu- 
ment ever  profitable  to  all ;  and  the  succeeding  ages  have  confirmed  his 
prophecy,  ^'othing  now  lemains  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  painters 
of  his  time,  and  we  possiss  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  illus- 
*  trious  sculpt(»rs  and  architects  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  but  the 
work  of  Thucydides  himself  still  exists,  and  can  never  j)erish,  so  that  in 
future  ages  men  will  always  admire  IN'riehs,  l>rasidas,  >>icias,  Alcibiades, 
Anliphon,  and  the  other  great  men  whose  characters  he  has  drawn. 


DEMOSTHENES. 

385-322  B.C. 
(JUKATKST  (.IKATOR  OF  THE  VVURLh. 


The  j,'reate3l  uf  tlie  omtora  at  aiitiijiiily  was  <i  native  of  the  dcmoa  of 
VieaiuA  nenr  Atliena,  Iwing  the  son  of  an  amiourer,  who  hud  ocqum^d,  hy 
tlie  exercise  of  his  calling,  a  liandsome  fortiine.  The  father,  at  his  death  ' 
ontrustcd  hi«  son  to  tlie  ^ardianehip  of  two  oT  hia  coiieins  and  one  of  bU 
friends.  These  f^uardiane,  unFaitLful  to  their  truat,  retrklcssly  equanderMi 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  (iwperty.  It  appeara  nevertheless  that  Demos- 
thenes received  an  excullent  edmalion,  Ace«rding  to  a  trnditioii  handed 
down  hy  I'KiUireh,  and  generally  adopted,  it  wns  while  listening  lo  the 
(iloqiienee  of  Callistrulus,  oue  of  the  gioriis  of  the  Atheninn  biir,  thai 
T>enio8thencs  first  felt  wiiliin  him  n  strong  doBim  to  liecome  an  umt/ir. 
Oh  coming  of  age  he  sunmioned  his  gtianiians  before  the  |mhlic  tribiinahs 
and  pleaded  against  Dn-m  with  such  Hueeesi  thiit  one  of  them  was  von- 
dfunned  to  pay  Uim  ten  tuleiita. 
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This  was  tho  first  time  Demosthenes  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ehjqucnce,  but  these  attempts  revealtMl  to  him  his  shortcomings  us  an 
onitor.  He  had  to  contend  with  serious  physical  defects,  and  the  means 
he  I  in  ployed  to  remedy  them  have  been  frequently  cited  as  an  example 
of  mre  energy  and  perseverance.  He  had  an  impediment  in  his  8]jeech, 
which  for  a  long  time  would  not  sufler  him  to  pronounce  the  letter  L*» 
^loit^over  he  had  a  weak  voice,  a  short  brtath,  and  a  very  uncouth  and 
ungracious  manner ;  yet  by  dint  of  resolution  and  infinite  pains  he  over- 
came all  these  defects.  He  accustomed  liimself  to  climb  up  steep  and 
craggy  places  to  facilitate  his  breathing  and  strengthen  his  voice ;  he 
declaimed  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  remedy  the  imperfection  in  his 
sjwech  ;  he  placed  a  looking-glass  before  him  to  correct  the  awkwardness 
ot  his  gesture  ;  and  he  learned  of  the  best  actors  the  proper  graces  of 
action  and  j)ronunciation,  which  he  thought  of  so  much  consequence  that 
he  made  the  whole  ait  of  oratory  in  a  manner  to  consist  of  them.  ]>ut 
whatever  stress  he  laid  upon  the  exterior  part  of  speaking,  he  was  also 
very  careful  al)out  the  matter  and  style,  forming  the  latter  upon  the 
nioilel  of  '1  hucydides,  whose  history  for  that  pur^wse  he  transcribed  eight 
sevend  times.  So  intent  was  ho  upon  his  study  that  he  would  often 
retire  into  a  cave  of  tho  earth,  and  shave  half  his  head,  so  that  he  could 
not  with  decency  appear  abroad  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  also 
accustomed  himself  to  harangue  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  motions  in  a  popular  assembly,  and 
served  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  against  them.  Doubtless  it  was  this 
energetic  application  to  study  which  led  those  who  envied  his  success  to 
say  that  his  orations  **  smelt  of  the  lamp  ;"  but  he  could  truly  retort  that 
his  lamp  did  not  shine  on  the  same  kind  of  works  as  theirs. 

An  interval  of  several  years  elapsed  before  he  reappeared  in  the 
tribune,  but  this  time  his  eloi^uence  achieved  the  most  signal  and  the  mo»t 
brilliant  success.  His  orations  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation, 
which  became  so  great  that  in  355  b.g.  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
member  of  the  council.  He  was  now  about  to  enter  into  tho  most 
brilliant  phase  of  his  career,  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  at  once  an 
ardent  (xitriot,  a  consummate  statesman,  and  an  irresistible  orator. 

He  exerted  all  his  influence  and  all  his  eloquence  to  thwart  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  who,  meditating  the 
subjugation  of  (Sreece,  develtiped  his  plan  of  aggrandizement  and  made 
slow  but  sure  progress  towanlsthe  attainment  of  his  object,  by  employing, 
in  turn,  deceit,  power,  and  corruption.  Demosthenes  was  the  first  to 
divine  the  real  character  of  Philip's  policy  ;  he  watched  its  gradual 
development ;  anil  when  he  thought  the  opjwrtune  moment  had  arrived, 
his  voice,  echoing  fnmi  the  tribune  of  Athens  to  every  comer  of  (Jreece, 
denoun<ed  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  tyrant.  Each  new  undertaking 
antl  every  Iresh  invsibion  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  outburst  of  fervid 
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CICERO. 

106-4:(  B.C 
GHI':^\TEST   CltlTIC   OF  ANTIQUITY. 


History,  nays  Coleriilge,  is  rcaolvtiMc  into  a  series  of  biographies  of  a  few 
ciirncst  ami  (wwerful  men.  For  tlio  lar^i;  reniilta  of  human  ai^tion,  wljii:h 
an-  tliL-  pn>|i('r  xuKjcct  of  history,  an;  traceable  ultimately,  not  to  tliu 
m.iHHCs  that  ))lay  thi'ir  noisy,  bustling'  jmrt  ujion  the  Bta^'c  of  life,  but  to  a 
few  commanding  niimls  that  move  them.  In  some  casua  this  control  ia 
cxi'rci*.tl  liy  one  wliii  tukpa  no  part  in  the  actions  lie  has  >nB|>ired ;  in 
othcrK,  by  men  who  tlienisi-lves  act  with  thone  they  lead.  To  the  latter 
chiHs  Iwlongs  M.  TiiIliuH  Cicero,  the  great  Koman  orator,  perhaps,  with 
one  decisivi;  i-xcejition,  tho  j-reatest  master  in  all  tinie  of  the  art  of  eloqnent 
siwech.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  tli.'  most  consi.iruons 
H;inivs  in  Ihf  H''i''«l  »"''  ^ori-nsi,-  fiehlx  of  (he  K..miiii  republics  bol.lin;,' 
pitblie  oHiie  for  more  than  twenty  yearc,  aixl  witlding  tui  [xiweifnl  nn 
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iiifluoncc  that  each  political  party  coveted  to  have  him  on  its  ride,  nnd 
felt  its  strength  augmented  or  impaired  hy  his  accession  or  withdrawaL 
His  lot  was  cast  in  the  last  age  of  the  great  Republic ;  a  turbulent  time, 
full  of  liarsh  discords  and  brutal  deeds,  the  outcome  and  the  evidence  of 
conflicting  personal  ambitions  and  rivalries,  which  rushed  in  to  fill  the 
place  left  almost  void  of  the  old  pure  patriotism.  Among  his  eminent 
contemporaries  were  Sylla,  Pompey,  Caisar,  Cato,  Antony,  Brutas,  and 
Cassius. 

Tlie  orator  was  the  eldest  son  of  ^L  Tullius  Cicero  and  his  wife  Helvia, 
both  of  honourable  descent,  and  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  near  Arpioum, 
—  the  birthplace  likewise  of  Caius  Marius — on  the  3rd  of  January,  106  b.c. 
His  father  spared  no  \m\\9,  to  give  him  the  l^est  education  then  to  be  had, 
CH{>ecially  with  a  view  to  fitting  him  for  the  public  service.  Neither  his 
health  nor  his  tastes  qualified  him  for  a  soldier's  life;  he  therefore 
chose,  as  the  next  best  path  to  advancement,  the  profession  of  the  law. 
Ho  applied  himself  to  a  wide  variety  of  studies  under  the  most  eminent 
teachers,  and  attended  diligently  the  pleadings  in  the  law<KX)urts  and  the 
public  siM^eches  of  the  magistrates.  He  cultivated  poetical  composition, 
and  pro<luc^  several  original  works  and  translations ;  but  this  was  merely 
boyish  play  and  was  soon  dropped.  He  served  one  campaign  in  the 
So<;ial  War,  under  Cn.  Pompoius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
then  he  had  done  with  soldiering. 

At  length,  in  81  ac,  when  Sylla  had  overthrown  not  only  the  Marian 
party  but  the  constitution  iUelf,  and  had  assumed  the  dictatorship,  Cicero 
ma<lo  his  first  apjMjarance  as  a  pleader.  l]y  his  second  omtion,  in  defence  of 
Sextus  Ko.'«ciu8  against  a  charge  of  parricide^  he  won  high  distinction,  and 
also  niu  ihti  risk  of  the  dictiitor's  displeasure.  He  soon  after  left  Rome, 
and  continue<l  his  studies  at  Athens,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Rhodes  for  two 
years,  Aft<^r  the  death  of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Itome,  .ind^  in  75  enteretl 
ui»on  his  olliciiU  career  as  quiestor  in  Sicily.  By  his  justice  and  integrity 
in  this  capacity  he  endeai*ed  himself  to  the  j>eople.  At  the  request  of 
the  Sicilians  he  undertook  in  70  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  who,  as 
])ni'tor  in  the  island,  had  l)een  guilty  of  scandalous  extortion  and  cruelty. 
So  gross  was  the  case,  and  so  overwhelming  the  evidence,  that  Hortensius, 
the  advocates  of  Verres,  threw  up  his  brief,  and  the  defendant  went  into 
exile.  Mi'anwhile,  Cicero  had  been  elect<»d  a?dile.  In  th<'.  ye^r  of  his 
pra*t4UHhii)  (C(5)  ho  delivereil  the  great  speech  (;/ro  leg'i  Matttlvt)\  which 
securecl  for  PomiM»y  the  ccmiinand  in  the  Mithri<latic  war,  and  the  virtual 
dirtatnrship  of  the  Kiist.  The  object  of  his  highest  ambition  was  attaineil 
in  C4,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  At 
this  election  one  of  his  competitors  was  Catiline ;  and  in  order  to  exclude 
the  latter  the  scmatorial  and  popular  parties  joined  their  forces  in  support- 
ing Cicero.  The  ORitor  now  allied  himself  with  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  st4*p   by  step   alienated   his  former  friends.     His   consulship   was 
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rendered  ineiuorablc  by  hia  discovery  and  fiustraiion  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  The  decisive  energy  which  he  displayed  in  this  emergency 
was  hanlly  paralleled  on  any  sul)S(M|uent  occasion.  The  service  which 
be  had  rendiired  was  nothin;^  h'ss  tlian  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  for 
which  he  was  abundantly  honoured,  and  received  the  title  of  "  father  of 
his  country."  But  his  vanity  showed  itself  ollensively  in  continual  boasting ; 
and  this,  with  other  causes,  contributed  to  the  decline  of  his  popularity. 
Early  in  58  proceedings  were  k^gun  by  Clodius,  as  Ciesar's  tool,  to  brin< 
alx)ut  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  The  friends  Jie  liad  trusted  in  left  him 
to  his  fate,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cuto  he  quitted  Konie  and  Itidy  to  wait 
for  l)etter  times.  Hut  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  poured  forth 
nnmailly  lamentations.  Uouie,  witli  its  Senate-house  and  its  Korum,  was 
his  world. 

'•  Ilence  banished  is  banished  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death." 

A  bill,  however,  was  passe«l  the  next  year  for  his  rocidl  ;  and  his  return 
along  the  Appian  Way  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  Lilural  coinjiensation 
was  awanled  t^j  him  for  tlie  loss  of  his  property  and  \\\\.\  destruction  of 
his  houses.  He  now  contined  himself  mostly  to  professional  pursuits, 
and  avoitled  entangling  himself  in  political  affairs.  In  53  he  was 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Augurs,  and  the  next  year  he  reluctantly 
accepted  the  j)ost  of  governor  of  Cilicia.  When  he  retumed  to  Rome,  at 
the  beginning  of  49,  the  second  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
lietween  Ca»sar  and  Pompey.  After  much  hesitation  Cicero  joined 
Pompey  in  the  East.  The  next  year,  however,  Caesar,  victor  at  Pharsidia, 
became  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  Cicero  turned  his  back  on  the 
vanquished  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  show  himself  at  Rome  until  the 
autumn  of  47,  when  Caesar  visited  him  in  his  retreat  at  Brundisium,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  return. 

Cicero  now  shut  himself  up  with  his  books,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  composition  of  his  works  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  But  domestic 
troubles  pressed  u|)on  him  in  his  seclusion.  He  had  riow  reached  his 
sixty -first  year,  and  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  married  life  he  divorced 
his  wif(i  Terentia.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  not  clearly  known,  but 
are  conceivable.  Almost  immetliutely  afterwartls  he  married  his  young 
and  wealthy  wanl  Publilia.  He  was  embarrassed  with  debt  at  the  time. 
Soon  after  this  secontl  marriage  his  only  daugliter,  Tullia,  dce])ly  beloved, 
died  in  child-bed.  This  was  the  8harjH?st  sorrow  of  his  life.  He  had  but 
just  before  jmrted  with  his  only  son,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  had 
divon^ed  his  young  wife,  in  whom  he  did  not  find  the  sympathy  and 
consolation  he  needed.  From  public  failures  an<l  private  distresses  he 
turned  the  more  earnestly  to  his  books  and  his  philosophy. 

During  this  period  he  api»eared  to   be  the  intimate  friend  of  Cicsar ; 
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iiiil  h'l-il,  MniiMiit  hi>i  wtilni^v'  *»>*''  t"  ^»«'  nnuird  his  **  Familiar  lA»tters,"  of 
t\hiih  •i)i>ii|l  fifhl  hiin>lii>d  iti'i<  I'Nlunt,  half  of  thmn  bcim;  addressed  to 
hit  III*  I. •Ill',  hii  lid  \Huii-..  ••  Thiso/*  >ays  Middli'ton,  his  adniiiini; 
I  II.  ii  li  111.'.  I  nilu«i,  "  III  i\  |ii'ill\  III*  r;illi'd  tho  nu>nu>ii-s  of  the  times,  for 
llir\  iiMitiin  iii»J  i«iil\  I  ili.iniil  ,hri>unt  of  evorv  nii'Uior.ible  evvnt,  l-ui 
\\\  i.|«iiiili.  |»»ii»..  ni«l  niiMMi-,  w  hi'iiro  earh  of  llu'iu  pnvivdt'd.*'  Hi<i 
^\i»ik     \     \  uh.«l»   (%MiM  till   uii'-t  aulhrntio   tuontiinont:>  of  tlu'  ovrnt;i  ^-i 
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his  age.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  philosophical, 
liistorical,  and  biograpliical,  they  possess  the  charm  of  consummate  literary 
style,  and  present  to  us  the  Latin  language  at  its  highest  pitch  of  develop* 
ment. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C.  Age 

106  Bom  at  Arpinnm. 

01  Receives  the  oga 15 

87-84  "DelnventionoRhetorica"  19-22 

81  Begins  to  pload 25 

79-77  Travels    and    studies ;     at 

Athens,  Asia  Minor,  Rhtxles  27-29 

75  Qnirator  in  Sicily 31 

70  "  In  Verrem  Actio  "  ....     36 
63  Consul ;  de-cats  conspiracy  of 

Catiline 43 


B.C.  Age 

62  "  Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla*'     .     .  41 

58  Retires  to  Thessalonica  ...  48 
51  •*  Pro  Ci-asso  ;'*   "  Pi-o  ^milio 

Scauro" 52 

61  Proconsul  of  Cilicia ;  **  Do  Re- 

pnblica" 56 

45  Death  of  daughter  TuUia  .  .  61 
43  "  Philippicu)  I.  to  IV.}"  put  to 

death 63 
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of  a  aound  scheme  of  homo  tliseiplino,  ami  the  hest  domestic  example, 
he  grew  up,  in  a  course  of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of  miml  which  gives 
such  animation  to  his  writings. 

His  first  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar.  At  an 
early  age  he  mnrried  the  daughter  of  Agricola,  and  this  matrimonial 
alliance  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  occujiied  a  position  of  considerable 
rank  in  Rome.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  began  his  career  of  civil 
pn  ferment  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  "  Vespasian,"  ho  says, 
"  l)e«an  my  fortune  ;  Titus  increased  it ;  Domitian  completed  it*' 

Under  l)omitian  he  was  praetor,  and  also  a  senator.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  that  tyrant's  reign  Tacitus  and  his  wife  left  the  city  of  Rome, 
nn<l  absented  themselves  for  more  than  four  years.  Some  writers, 
willing  to  exalt  the  virtue  of  Tacitus,  and  to  aggravate  the  injustice 
of  Domitian,  assert  that  Tacitus  was  sent  into  banishment.  This, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture,  without  a  sha»low  of  probability  to 
support  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Nerva  ho  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul.  It  was 
nt  this  period  that  he  deliveretl  the  funend  oration  on  the  celebrated 
Virginius  Rufus,  who  had  twice  been  offered  by  his  legions  in  Germany 
the  title  of  Emperor,  before  and  after  the  death  of  Xero,  and  who  had 
on  l)oth  occasions  refused  it  In  honour  of  Virginius  the  Senate  de- 
cn^ed  that  the  rites  of  sepulture  shouhl  bo  performed  at  the  public 
ex|>en8e.  Tacitus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  from  the  rostrum,  and 
the  applause  of  such  an  orator,  Pliny  says,  was  sufficient  to  crown  the 
glory  of  a  well-spent  life.  This  discourse  unfortunately  has  not  been 
pr<*served. 

Tacitus  had,  it  api)ears,  already  written  the  "  Dialogue  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  ;"  and  at  the  close  of  Nerva's  reign  he  com- 
posed the  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  his  father-in-law,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  ntasterpiece  of  historical  panegyrics.  To  Englishmen  this  life  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  Britain  was  the  scene  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Agricola,  who  carried  the  Roman  eagles  even  to  the  base  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  famous  treatise  "  On  the  Manners  and 
the  Peoples  of  Oennany,"  which  throws  much  light  on  the  primitive 
customs  of  the  Teutonic  race.  About  the  time  when  this  work  api)eared 
Tacitus  gained  a  great  oratorical  success  by  preferring,  along  with  Pliny, 
on  lx*half  of  the  province  of  Africa,  a  charge  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  I'riscus. 

The  *•  Life  of  Agricola "  and  the  *'  Manners  of  the  Germans "  had 
alrea<ly  aj>ix'aied  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  "Histories."  Of  this  grand 
work,  which  gave  an  account  (»f  (•ontem|)orary  events  from  the  reign  of 
(lalba  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  we  possess  only  the  first  four  books 
and  the  lx*ginning  of  the  fifth,  but  we  c^n  fonn  an  estiuiate  of  the  loss 
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history  has  sudtiinod  if  we  rcflnct  th.it  the  ix)rtions  now  extant  onlj 
comprise  one  year  ami  a  few  months. 

The  **  Annals  "  followed,  including  a  period  of  fifty-four  year*.  Tlie 
jstyle  of  these  "  Annals  "  differs  from  that  of  the  **  Histories,"  which  re- 
quired stately  periods,  pomp  of  expression,  and  harmonious  sentencetf. 
The  "  Annals  *'  are  written  in  a  strain  more  subdued  and  temperate ; 
every  phnise  is  a  maxim  ;  the  narrative  goes  on  witli  rapidity ;  the  author 
is  sparing  of  words  and  prodigal  of  sentiment;  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  when  we  see  them 
figuring  on  the  stage  of  public  business,  we  perceive  the  internal  spring 
of  their  actions ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  course,  are  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  their  conduct. 

His  **  Pleadings,"  his  collection  of  "  Witty  Sayings,"  and  his  "  Poema  *' 
are  lost. 

Of  the  life  of  Tacitus  we  really  know  scarcely  anything,  and  even  the 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  With  respect  to  his  pri- 
vate life  nothing  has  been  recorded  ;  we  only  know  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  Pliny  the  younger.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Tacitus  was  a  celebrity  at 
liome,  as  well  as  his  fnend,  and  on  this  point  a  charming  anectlote 
has  been  preserved.  Tacitus  being  present  one  day  at  the  games  of 
the  circus,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Komnn  knight,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  ])iovincial.  *'  I  am  not  alto* 
gether  unknown  to  you,"  replied  Tacitus,  "  and  it  is  to  literature  that  I 
owe  this  advantage,"  **  Then  you  are  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny,"  rejoined 
the  stranger. 

The  commentators  assume  that  he  must  have  left  issue,  becanse  they 
find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was  created  Emperor  in  a.d.  275, 
deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  historian.  We  are  told,  besides,  that  the 
EmjKiror  ordered  the  statue  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  special  direction  that 
twelve  coj)ies  should  be  made  every  year  at  the  public  expense  ;  but 
when  the  mutilated  state  in  which  the  author's  works  have  come 
down  to  posterity  is  considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ordei-s  uf  this  Kniperor,  who  reigned  only  six  months,  were  never 
excM'utcd. 

(iraminaiically  considered,  the  language  of  Tacitus  lias  grave  defects, 
but  in  style,  that  is  to  say,  colour,  movement,  harmony  of  expression, 
IM)etry,  and  s(»ul — the  life  of  all  ehMjuence — there  is  hardly  any  author, 
eith«'r  in  prone  or  verse,  who  is  superior  to  Tacitus.  Racine  has  not 
eipialled  him  in  his  description  of  the  death  of  liritannicus,  while  VirgiFs 
episixie  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  lUjsolation  of  Tmy  can  at  mo^t 
only  1k!  c<Mnpare<l  with  the  picture  of  the  death  of  (ian>a  and  the  revt>- 
lution  of  Itome.     It  is  this  deep  and  true  pathos  which  makes  the  his- 
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iorical  narrative  and  the  philosoiihy  of  Tacitus  rise  superior  to  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  declamation  of  Sallust 

CURONOLOGY. 

A.D.  Age  I  A.D.  Age 

HI  Date  of  birth.  I     98  *' Historiaj" 37 

88  Pnctor 27  1     9^  Conducts        prosecution       of 

SH;  "  Vita  Ajfricola) " 35  j  Mariua 38 

97  Consul  Suffcctus 30  I  117  Date  of  death 56 


PLUTARCH. 

A,ii.  50'-120» 
FATHER  OF  BIOGUAFHY. 


This  great  philoaophcr  and  historian  of  antiquity  wns  a  native  of 
Chieronca,  in  Iki-otin,  but  lie  was  fur  from  partakiu;;  of  tlio  [irovfrliia! 
d^lln^^s.■l  of  tlic  pco|)le  of  that  wnintry.  He  Wongeil  to  a  gooit  family, 
niftji)«rs  of  wtiich  oocupi<;>l  those  high  tiiimi<'i[Kil  nffivm  that  lie  liinm-H 
in  turn  tille<l  whon  he  wont  lack  to  settle  ut  Chntronea  after  Iiis  Ion*; 
tnivt'k  Hi;  lii'lcl  it  to  hu  a  [wint  of  honoui  lo  give  to  the  yhtco  of  hia 
hirth  some  'if  the  celebrity  h<i  h.nl  himself  nci{iiireil.  "  Horn  in  a  Httl« 
town,"  In-  ii-cil  to  say,  with  sinii.h'  firiiie,  "  I  love  to  hve  there  in  onU-r 
that  it  shonlil  not  b.-cim.i^  still  smiiller." 

I'liitarth  jiriw-ented  his ,  stmlics  at  Alhfiis,  undrr  AninioiiinK  of 
Al.'xanihia,  in  whose  honse  he  ilwlt.  His  i.r..lirj.inary  e.lni-ittion  havin;; 
been  eoni|iletecl,  lir.>  rvl  out  u|)on  his   (ravels,  first   visiling  K^yjit,  wlien.' 
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he  began  to  accumulate  his  vast  stores  of  historiciil  and  mytliologicj.1  lore. 
In  his  treatise  of  **  Isis  and  Osiiis'*  he  has  descril»ed  the  principal  ideas 
he  entertained  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  this  work  possesses  for  us 
a  singular  interest.  From  this  period  Plutarch  systematically  wrote 
down  descriptions  of  what  he  saw,  diligently  examined  public  and 
private  records,  and  composed  collection?*  of  memoirs  which  eventually 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  historian  and  the  moralist.  On  his 
return  to  Greece  he  visited  the  piinci|>al  academies,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  8parta  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot  the 
mechanism  of  its  ancient  governmenl  and  of  its  legislation.  Wherever 
he  went  he  gathered  facts  and  notaV)le  sayings,  consulting,  for  th 
purpose,  books,  statues,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  paintings.  **  He 
appears,*'  says  one  of  his  ancient  biograi)hers,  "  to  have  had  his  memory 
always  engaged  in  collecting  information,  and  his  judgment  ceaselessly 
occupied  in  discerning  what  it  was  necessary  to  reject  or  to  retain." 
Applying  the  same  atti»ntion  to  the  study  of  the  positive  sciences,  and 
then  to  medicine,  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  other  matters  of  a  prac- 
tical kind,  and  being  eager,  above  all  things,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  the  developments  of  the  philosophical  sects,  Plutarch 
remained  ignorant  of  nothing  tliat  was  known  in  his  time. 

This  laborious  prejmration  gives  us  a  sufficiently  lofty  idea  of  the 
multifarious  study  and  research  necessary  to  be  pursued  by  those  who 
wis^hed  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  sophist,  for  that  was  the  profession 
to  which  Plutarch  aspired,  and  which  he  practised  for  a  long  time  in 
IJorce. 

Before  repairing  to  that  great  capital,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  a  mission  to  the  proconsul  of  Achaia~a  circumstmce  which 
attests  the  public  esteem  he  was  already  beginning  to  enjoy.  It  was 
long  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Tr.\jan,  who,  on  being  raised  to  the  Imperial  purple,  ap]>ointed  him 
consul,  and  heajxid  honours  and  wealth  upon  him.  This  is,  howerver,  a 
mere  invention.  It  is  probable  that  Plutarch's  residence  in  Rome,  which 
extended  over  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  was  intemipted  by 
frequent  visits  to  Greece.  During  his  long  stay  in  the  Eternal  City  he 
dill  not  find  time,  according  to  his  own  admission,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue.  lie  learnt,  indeed,  the  nam»s  of  ordinary 
objects,  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Latin  literature.  Many  celebrated  Greeks  attended  his  courses 
of  philosophy,  ami  not  a  few  of  his  auditors  belonged  to  the  Roman 
arist^x'racy.  Plutarch  spoke  fluently,  being  aided  by  notes  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  which  in  his  old  age  he  edited,  and  gave  to  his 
thoughts  the  form  in  which  they  have  descended  to  us.  In  the  same 
way  he  has  pres<TVt'd  in  his  "Table  Talk  "  tlie  substance  of  familiar 
conversations  which  he  held,  chiefly  at   Rome,  with  men  of  rank   and 
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gm:*^rain.      H-  t.»  :i:--j7-  -i-  -c-i  ii-:ii-  n.  izL  :Liri!i  ie  allifid  tke  hunible 
p«3sc  'f  m;tc»r-r:-r    f  : -iil.  ^z,:?^.      EL^  -'-ii.:^vTi  ▼!:»   ic  iais»  time  spvead  all 
ov^r  •jtwbi:-.     JLHit-'Lsr  .».  "  TLt-i  "•    .liiii  'uK  ^diz  jf  '!siaHidkip ;  Corinth 
4nii  EIL-  in-^.r.:-!  .i::\\   --    -j.?rir  jrsji'L    i— .«:  f-:iet3;  hi  ▼*»  pciesft  of  the 
•  •ry^Le  jf -lg«  ill."    iz  Z'^irai-      r  r^uji»*r*  Trii»:  rifjirje*!  :lis»  principal  cities 
of  Gr»!*!»r  Ttriir  T..  :«rr  !i.m.  iH'I  ur:'  tizi*?*!  —  li  aoatr-oT  w  be  receiTed  at 
1lL$  hiin:§«.     Riz'  a<.iiije  7if  ^'^-.^    t  i  -rOL?^.  iml  'it*  li^^i  in  tnnqvillitj  in 
the  iiii»LiC  :£  la  rini-lj.     li  iIlj?     u-*:  r  iir*rni»*!i:  Plutarch,  reposing  at 
the  cL>e  of  la    -irrrmelT  Li!:*  rj  -ls  !_:-.  inl  in  o-pier  hii  Toluninona 
Hinted  ami  d*>:azn*eii3.  i;iii   ::ni":»'scii  "li-:   '*':rk*  which  haxe  made  his 
name    inmijortdl — "iii*t    •*  V  r-il-.i "      r    -rliii^al    Trorks,  and   the   famous 
•* Parallel  Liv•^s.'^     T:i^  "  M  r^lj.  '  :  c^l?c  :t' thr  l^rtcres  and  imfvovisa- 
tions  which,  Acvt-riin:::  :•:  ili<e  :.l?^:-  r_  .:  ihe  ::zir.  he  delivered  wherever 
he  went.     Th«?y  pr^je:?**  zT»r.i:  kz.  i  v  ir.T«i  L-rr::.-.  r.at  are  inferior  to  the 
**  Li ves^*' which  •x-Qidin   13.  i:-.:    ::.:    :f   f  rty  *ii  Greeks  and  Romans, 
arranged  in  pair?.    .S'tne  acb.lir*  Livr:  i-»Lorrj.t«?iJ  thevalaeof  Plutarch 6 
**  Lives,"  and   have   charp^i   him   with.  ii:at->:ura»:v  and  plagiarism.      In 
«pite,   however.  «>t    'j-rtair.    r>->er-.  5^    zLjlZ    Lmioism    might    make,     the 
"Parallel  Lives"  is  aa^are^ily   .. nr  of  ih*-   m'-«?t  excellent  books  which 
honour  humanilv.      In  it  ar^r  f  -un-l  a  rv^arkable  moral  elevation,  a  rare 
knowled^^'e  of  the  human  htrart,  inim»iL?e  eniditiun,  and  marvellous   skill 
of  narration.      It  luus  bcvu,  in  nn>lf  m  times,  the  In>  'k  of  antiquity  which 
haa   had   th**   mo?it    |KjwerfuI  a:tr^cti«:»n>   fjr    stattj^nien,    moralists,   and 
dramatic  authors,  that  is  to   siiv,  f.-r  th»-  men  who  want  to  know  the 
human  heart  in  order  to   make   use  of   it,  to   direct   it,  or  to  depict  it. 
Shakspeare  has  taken  from  Plutarch  the  .-uhjects  of  three  of  his  plays  ; 
and  an  ahle  scholar  of  our  own  dav  has  trulv  remarked   that  Plutarch's 
*'  Liv<s  "  is,  and  will  remain,  in  .>[)itf  of  all  the  fault  that  can  Ix^  found 
with   it  hy  ploddiii;,'  collectors  of  facts  and  small   critics,  the   l)ook   of 
IhoMn  who  can  nohly  think,  and  darCj  and  ilo.      It  is  a  mirror  in  \vhich 
(ill  uu'U  nuiy  look  at  tlninsclves. 
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A.D.  1533-1502. 
THE  MODERN  ESSAY. 


FoK  the  clear  tnanifeelation  and  further  Uiscoverj'  of  trtitli,  it  canuot  but 
be  desirable  thst  every  moud  natural  to  the  human  mind  should  ho  wt-U 
represented  in  literature.  In  all  UetdB  of  inquiry  wc  hnve  knnw]e«lj{e, 
belief,  opinion,  and  doubt;  and  it  is  well  that  in  hooks,  lioslites  the 
exposition  of  the  things  wo  know,  believe,  or  opino,  room  aUoiilJ  Ite  found 
for  the  statement  of  honest  doubt.  There  are,  indeed,  men  and  societies 
of  men  with  whom  it  is  a  settled  axiom  thnt  "  doubt  is  devil-bora"  If 
this  were  true,  the  only  wise  course,  if  a  possible  one,  would  )to  war  to 
the  death  against  it.     As  well  strike  nt  Hniulet's  K^ost ; 
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tho  nir  iDTulnerSible, 

lu  blunt  niiiliduus  mockery." 
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Charch  dhoold  be  f'>aii»leil  for  the  doabters,  it  is  dearly  the  part  of  a 
wise  and  fair-mimlevl  man  to  lend  an  ear  not  oiJv  to  the  man  who  says 
**  I  know,'^  ami  t«>  him  who  ?ay:*  "  I  believe,^  bat  also  to  him  who  says 
**  I  doabt." 

Outside  the  circle  of  systematic  phiIoi=ophies,  Montaigne  is  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  doubting  habit  of  mind  or  of  scepticism.  He  was 
the  first  writer  of  hL«  age  to  adopt  it,  and  he  more  than  any  other  con- 
tribated  to  make  it  current  in  his  own  ojuntry.  By  translations  his  work 
soon  became  known  in  other  lau'ls ;  and  his  reputation  lias  widened  and 
grown  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time.  At  the  present  day  his  name  is 
one  of  the  few  great  ones  ever  on  the  worKl's  large  tongue  ;  the  facts  of 
his  biography  are  the  3u>>ject  of  ever-renewed  investigations  ;  and  his 
writings  rank  with  the  greatest  treasures  of  cultivated  minds  in  all 
nations.  His  countrymen  have  coined  a  special  term  to  designate  the 
study  of  his  life  and  works — Muntavjnohnji*»^ 

Michel,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  was  bom  at  the  family  scat,  the 
chateau  of  Montiigne  in  Perigonl,  in  1533.  Tlie  sixty  years  of  his  life 
coven.'d  one  of  the  great  [vriods  of  French  and  Euroi>ean  history.  At 
the  time  of  his  birth  Jjither  was  just  completing  his  German  Bihlo, 
having  struck  the  first  note  of  the  Kefonnation  fifteerf  years  before ; 
Calvin  was  about  to  begin  preacliing  ;  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  already 
existed  in  embryo  in  the  brain  of  Loyola.  In  his  manhood  France  was 
in  the  paroxysm  of  her  religious  wars,  the  climax  of  horrors  being  reached 
on  the  day  of  St.  l>artholomew. 

The  family  name  was  Eyqueni,  fnmi  which  some  have  conjectuitnl 
that  it  might  be  of  Flemish  or  even  of  English  ori-in.  The  father  of 
Michel  was  a  noble,  but  not  rich.  The  child  was  put  out  to  nurse  in  a 
village,  wa.s  liabituated  to  a  rude  diet,  and  thus  making  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  poor  men  became  capible  of  a  sympatliy  with  their  toils 
anil  sutrerings  wliich  lie  never  lost.  He  was  taught  Latin  from  his  cradle, 
and  heard  no  other  language  till  he  was  six  yeai*s  old»  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  liordeaux.  Here  he  remained  seven  years, 
ai:tl  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
This  position  he  held  for  thirteen  years  ;  but  the  period  is  almost  a  blank 
in  his  biograi>hy.  He  made  several  visits  to  Paris  and  the  court,  thus 
enliugiiig  hi.s  exiK'rience  of  men,  became  aciiuainted  with  L'Hopitnl,  antl 
f»>rnicil  a  friiiidship  with  Ktienne  do  la  l>oetie,  which  was  too  soon 
tenninati'd  by  th«'  death  of  the  hitter. 

On  succeeding  to  the  seigneurie  (1570)  he  resigned  his  otfice  <)f  jud"e 
appearcil  again  at  court,  and  was  appointed  Gentlcnian-in-onlinary  of  the 
lledchanibcr.  He  had  niarricvl  the  year  before,  less,  he  sxiys,  to  pb'aso 
hi\iisclf  than  \\\^  fii«'nds  and  the  worM.  He  now  spent  twelve  vi-ars  in 
Ktiict  letirenient  in  his  chati-au,  busy  with  his  thoughts,  his  lK>ok8,  and 
his  |K'n  ;  niana^ni^  his  estate  :  and  kt'eping  up  s<.Kial  intercourse   with 
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bis  nciyhlwurs,  by  wbom  be  was  bold  iii  bigb  esteem  for  bis  practical 
wistloQi  and  complete  integrity.  He  l>egan  tbe  comiK)sition  of  bis  famous 
'*  Essays  "  in  1572,  tbe  year  of  tbe  Ikrtliolomew  massacre  ;  and  tbey 
were  publisbed  in  1580.  For  tbe  sake  of  bis  bealtb,  wbicb,  tbougb 
seblom  good  after  middle  ago,  be  would  never  entrust  to  a  doctor's 
direction,  be  spent  alx)ut  two  years  in  travelling  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  At  Rome  be  was  presented  to  Poikj  Gregory  XIII., 
wbo  gave  bim  tbe  freeilom  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  private  record  wbicb  be 
made  of  tbis  visit  to  Italy,  after  being  lo.st  sigbt  of  for  two  centuries, 
was  discovered  and  publisbed  in  1774.  During  bis  absence  in  Italy  bo 
was  elected  mayor  of  IU)nleaux  ;  and  being  re-elected  at  tbe  close  of  bis 
term,  beld  tbe  otfice  for  f()ur  years.  He  tben  returned  to  bis  country 
Si'-at.  But  in  consecjuence  of  tlie  war  of  the  L<!agiie  and  an  outbi^iak 
of  tbe  plague  be  Wiis  driven  away  (1586),  and  for  a  time  led  an 
unsettled  life.  Wbile  at  Paris  (1588)  be  was  visitetl  by  a  young  lady, 
Marie  de  Gournay,  wbo  fruui  reading  bis  "  Essays"  bail  apparently  fallen 
in  love  witli  bim.  8be  was  acconijuinied  by  ber  niotber.  Tbus  began  a 
romantic  and  lifelong  friendsbip,  Montaigne  accepting  ber  entbusiastic 
bomagc  as  tbat  of  an  adopted  dangbter.  Tbe  same  year  Montiigno,  witb 
several  friends,  men  of  note,  was  at  lUois  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  meeting  of 
tbe  States-General  and  tbe  murder  of  tbe  two  Guises.  Wbile  tbere  be 
conducted  the  negotiatitm  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  In  1589  bis  friendsbip  witb  Pierre 
Cliarron  began. 

Hut  tbe  end  was  now  approacbing.  Montaigne  was  subject  to  several 
[Kiinful  diseases,  wbicb  be  bore  witb  determined  stoicism,  adbering 
stoutly  to  bis  inberited  repugnance  to  drugs  and  doctors.  In  tbe  autumn 
of  1592  be  was  attacked  witb  quinsy,  and  lost  bis  voice.  A  small  |>aity 
of  bis  neigbbours  gathered  about  bis  l)ed,  and  mass  was  said.  Tbe  dying 
man,  so  far  as  bis  strength  allowe4l,  showed  bis  {mrticipation  in  the  act 
of  worship,  and  so  participating  died  (on  the  13tb  of  September,  1592). 
Marie  de  Gournay,  witb  her  mother,  made  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
journey  across  a  large  part  of  France,  to  mingle  ber  soitow  and  sympathy 
witb  those  of  the  widow  and  only  daughter  of  ber  friend  in  his  own 
home.  His  remains  were  ultimately  interred  at  Bordeaux,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  chateau  of 
Montiigne,  still  standing,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  many  admiring 
students  of  all  countries. 

Five  etlitions  of  Montaigne's  "Essays"  apiKMired  in  his  lifetime,  and 
another,  under  tbe  care  of  Marie  de  Gournay,  in  1595.  From  1580  to 
1050  thirty -one  editions  are  counted.  Ik*tween  1659  and  1724  no  new 
issue  was  calknl  for ;  but  since  tbat  time  new  editions  have  continually 
succeeiled  each  other.  Tbe  **  Essiiys  "  have  l)een  translated  into  almost 
all  EurojK'an  languages.  An  English  translation  by  Fiorio  apjK'ared  in 
1 603 ;  and  this  is  es|)ecially  interesting  \\&  one  of  the  only  two  books 
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MONTESQUIEU. 

.VI..   16S9.17'ir>. 
TIIF  PHILOSOPHY  (iF  HISTOKY. 


The  fi};liti'cnlli  century  has  Ijeeii  ns  tjmvdy  liiapurngcil  Ky  Home  thiiikL-rs, 
Mii'Ti  of  a,  nolil.-  tviH'  ilint  must  ha  la-edfil,  its  the  Mi.UlU-.  A'^-n  by  Mipts  ; 
niicl  ei|iinlly  vi^'onms  pli'iia  in  ih'fi'ncu  ami  iKimiur  liuvu  been  UTpnl  in 
Itiith  ciiMcx.  The  v:\ufo  cif  the  ei-jhtccntli  century  luiiiit  Im  consiileretl  aa 
Hlili  ^iih  j'l'Uri;  WhatcviT  thu  iilliliiiiti;  jiulgiuent  us  to  its  dmractiT,  it* 
liroiUieto,  ittitl  ilx  teTiileiieies  niny  Ix^— ami  wo  niny  ho]ic  that  in  this,  aa 
in  BO  many  instanccB,  tlie  ]>uct's  tuiyiiig  will  1>e  fulfilled— 

"  And  aflcr  praii<R  omi  blamo  cotnoth  the  truth  '— 

nni'  fai-t  U  rienr,  thiit  it  has  h-ft  the  world  the  rieher  l.y  »mie  iii.hio 
nioiimneiital  works  of  hiimaii  intetlec-t.  It,  li.is  -fiven  uh  mo  "  Hmiilit "  or 
"  lA-jir,'"  no  "  I'iii-.iilisi'  I^'st,"  noi'  uiiy  workrf  of  c-ii-ative  imagination  to 
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«iij<    li^  -iji-r    i:.--r.i—  ii.  nrr::,--::;-  iir-   4    "1-  i  Tnn  n  Uf  ifacikt  IC   ' 
<^  *€iiiw:^.   ,<**^y      I'   Tur  ir   lit-    '.^i-yf    c  lilt  ZotifiHa.  £i»^rtiis»: 

U*^  iifw^j  i**  u*s*^viL\^v^i  L  1:11-.^  iLiiiJ^  :«f  iXLTUir^t  from  iiE*  Crril  Lav, 
iri>«,x  ;if-.'^**i  V,  -^  Hi*  l.*v:  :it.r.  :f  l:i*  TrvpEnsirt  lor  loi  <:7eax  vovk. 
H^,  i'>!j6«x  a^  li^  49tiu^  ::^*  *»:  i:_:J[  :.?  l-2Zt^«jf  ic  i«:«!zi»  de^  umI  diffimh 
^^'i^f^  :  x:A  «:  '.i^  ic%  '.f  iv^^'t  ■■t:!;*  &  tam  v.  sii-nr  ilkit  tike  i«3olatiT 

mhfi  )>«*(*i'A— ci-;  i*'X  l^r^rTT*  •T.^mAi  iCT.-.fZMi-aai.  From  prudential 
n^^Ajv^^t  thu  [/i^y;^  *■•«  *ciL*r  z^::  I'^bHsif^i  «  q^dtklT  soppreaEcd.  In 
1711  )*^  Wa«m:  a  jvL«r  ;l  ::.-:  Pirliiir:^!.!  <:f  lV:-nl€anx,  the  reiy  conit 
ill  irlik'ij  4  ^'JrsiVirj  uzA  ft  L^f  r>:fvr>T  MoxiuLm  had  held  the  sune 
*4li*'ji;  MS  A  hi  1716  li/;  jr^'»^:^i  Lis  TiiA':le  a?  prendent.  Phyncal 
mlt'^WA  yiHUi  Ml  thLi  time  *iu^^xi,z  Li?  attention — a  further  step  in  his 
ttt'ju'tAsiry  c'jlturr:  jnhd  traiiiin;^. 

Ill  J 72 J  li^  tuiVmiiah'A  hv*  <y/uritr\'nieii  with  a  nnaU  book  entitled 
**  l/^tUt'M  Vitrmut'jt"  in  which,  under  the  gnise  of  a  travelled  Persian 
an<i  Ji  utiihk  of  ffiirth,  h<;  Hatinzed  their  follies  and  vicea,  their  levity, 
vniiity,  tixirtivii'^iiwj',  tnul  fifiarrclitoineneKs,  hitting  hard  and  sparing  no 
ofi<t.  For  Ui<3  Mikt'  of  r-ontRiKt  he  held  up  the  example  of  £n<;;]and, 
HwU'i  ill''  i/mfi'  of  (1  virtnrnjx  ra<;<f  of  Troglo^lytos.  The  book  appoarcil 
luioiiyiiiouhly,  bill  ilK  authorHhip  was  not  long  concealed.  Its  8UcceK< 
w.irt  iifiiiiiTiiMi;.  Moiiti!H|iii«;u  hiiiiHclf  rocords  that  publishers,  eager  for 
iithur  tin*  likn  prolitiilili!  HurpriwjH,  would  catch  hold  of  authors  as  thry 
piiMHiMb  mid  Im'^  thrill  to  write  some  more  "Persian  Letters."  Tliis 
Mpiii'ldiiiK  work  wiiH  trauHlati'd  into  P^ngli.sh  ])y  Ozell,  in  1730.  ]u 
iiM'lliod  wan  adopted  by  (i(»IdHmith  in  his  "letters  from  a  Citizen  of  the 
NVoil.l." 

iNbiiil(tM(|nip(i  did  not  it^lish  tho  law  as  a  profession,  his  thought 
luiiviiif.  Ml  a  NNnlrr  Mph»'n\  **  Aftrr  leaving  college,"  he  says,  **they  gave 
nil*  l.iw  IhmiKm,  bul  I  waM  in  seanb  of  tho  spirit."  Having  hold  his 
pnlii  lid  nllh««  im  ten  years,  he  .sold  it  ami  n'tiivd.  In  the  fcdlowing 
\ein  lie  Will  a  eaihhdate  tor  a  seat  in  the  Fn»neh  Aeailemy ;  but  Canlinal 
I'li'UM ,  then  l»i.«t  minister,  told  him  that  tho  king,  Ix)uis  XV.,  Wfmld 
ne\oi  eon-.eiit  to  th«*  admission  of  tlie  writor  of  the  **  Porsijui  Lotlere/^ 
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determined  not  to  let  slip  the  honour  of  election,  he  altered — so  states 
Voltaire — the  offensive  passages  in  the  "Letters,"  had  a  new  edition 
rapidly  printed  off,  and  presented  a  copy  himself  to  the  minister,  who 
then  took  the  trouble  to  read  it.  (The  story  is  differently  told  by 
D'Alerabert  in  his  **  Eloge.")  The  way  wiis  now  opened,  and  in  January, 
1728,  Montesquieu  was  received  as  one  of  the  Forty. 

For  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge  he  now  spent  several  years  in 
foreign  travel,  visiting  first  the  Imperial  Court,  then  Hungary,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  At  Vienna  he  met 
Prince  Eugene  ;  at  Venice  the  notorious  Law,  projector  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme ;  and  at  Rome  he  associated  with  Cardinal  Polignac.  Accom- 
panying Lord  Chesterfield  to  England,  he  was  presented  to  Queen 
Caroline,  who  delighted  in  the  society  of  the  wise  and  learned,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Butler  and  Berkeley.  He  made  acquaintance  also  with 
many  eminent  men,  studied  the  principles  and  the  working  of  the 
English  government,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
His  travels  were  followed  by  a  studious  retirement  of  two  years ;  and  ho 
then  gave  to  the  world  his  weighty  work,  the  "  Considerations  sur  les 
Causes  do  la  Grandeur  des  Komains  et  de  leur  Decadence"  (1733). 
Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  viaginim  opus 
which  ho  had  long  meditated.  Like  Milton,  ho  was  in  no  hurry  to 
pu]>lish,  but  was  content  to  wait  the  slow  furnishing  of  his  mind  and 
the  ripening  of  his  faculties.  After  entering  upon  his  task,  the  growing 
sense  of  its  vastness  almost  paralyzed  him,  and  he  several  times  dropped 
and  resumed  it.  When  he  had  at  length  completed  it,  he  sought  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  Helvetius.  This  opinion  was  unfavourable ;  and 
Helvetius,  supported  by  another  friend,  Saurin,  strongly  advised  the 
author  not  to  publish  it.  It  would,  he  said,  Ixi  the  ruin  of  his  repu- 
tation. He  did  not  however  alter  a  word  ;  and  in  1748  the  **  Esprit  des 
Lois  "  appeared  in  two  quarto  volumes,  printed  at  Geneva.  It  found  an 
audience  immediately,  ran  through  twenty-two  editions  within  eighteen 
months,  and  was  famous  over  all  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  the  ** Esprit  des  Lois"  was  not  to  set  forth  what 
governments  ought  to  be ;  but  to  find  in  nature  and  in  history  tho 
exi)lanation  of  existing  maxims  and  institutions  of  various  nations ;  to 
show  how  diversities  in  physical  and  moral  circumstances  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  diversities  in  government  and  municipal  int-titutions. 
Its  special  interest  is  in  its  exposition  of  relations  between  sets  of  pheno- 
mena apparently  unrelated  to  each  other.  To  its  author  pertains  tho 
distinction  of  being  the  first  fully  to  apprehend  and  luminously  exhibit 
the  inwanl  natural  connections  Iwtween  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
jurisprudence.  Foreshadows  indeed  of  these  connections  had  l)een  seen  ; 
but  the  originality  of  Montesfjuieu's  views  justified  the  proud  motto  on 
his  title-page — Prolem  nine  malm  rreatanu     The  work  is  i>orvarlod  by  an 
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earnest  love  of  freedom,  which  in  its  sobriety  is  akin  to  English  rather 
than  to  French  tispirations.  Many  hostile  attacks  were  made  on  tlie 
book ;  but  only  one  of  these,  involving  a  charge  of  atheism,  provoked 
any  reply.  The  author  published  a  "  Defense  de  TEsprit  des  Lois  ;'*  and 
the  Sorboune,  wliich  had  a  sliarp  eye  on  the  original  work,  refrained 
from  the  condemnation  which  it  was  about  to  issue.  The  influence  of 
the  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Nugent  in 
1750,  is  believed  to  have  been  more  powerful  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
France,  It  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which 
appeared  alx)ut  thirty  years  later,  of  which  Gibbon  said — "  The  strong 
ray  of  philosophic  light  on  this  subject  which  broke  over  Scotland  in  our 
times  was  but  a  reflection,  though  with  a  far  steadier  and  more  concen- 
trated force,  from  the  scattered  but  brilliant  sparks  kindled  b}'  the  genius 
of  Montesquieu."  Miickintosh,  in  his  "Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,"  pronounces  a  noble  (not  a  blind)  eulogy  on 
the  book,  and  says  that  he  never  names  the  author  without  reverence. 
It  was  a  favourite  handlK)ok  of  the  lovers  of  "regulated  liberty,"  as 
dL-ttinguished  from  the  fanatics  of  the  Revolution.  Voltiire,  though  no 
friendly  critic,  recognized  its  literary  quality,  and  said  — "  Le  genre  huniain 
avait  perdu  ses  titres ;   Montesquiini  les  a  retrouves  et  les  lui  a  rend  us." 

The  sudden  blaze  of  reputation  did  not  turn  the  head  of  so  sober  and 
wise  a  man  as  Montesquieu.  His  few  remaining  years  were  spent  |>art]y 
at  his  country  seat  and  partly  at  Paris.  lie  was  a  welcome  guest  in 
cultivated  society ;  and  wjis  beloved  by  the  country  people  around  his 
home.  His  private  character  and  life  were  irrei)roaehable.  He  married 
in  1715,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a  son.  His  eyesight,  never  strong, 
almost  entirely  failed  him  in  liis  later  years.  His  health  too  gradually  broke 
up;  and  during  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1755  he  had  a  severe  illness,  and  died 
there  on  the  lOth  of  February  of  that  year.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
annoyed  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  convert  him  ;  but,  while 
avowing  liis  regard  for  religion,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  ihtin. 

In  adtlition  to  the  works  above  named,  Montescjuieu  wr(»te  and 
appendetl  to  the  "Considerations,"  a  "Dialogue  de  Sylla  et  d^Eucrate," 
a  iK)werful  sketch  of  the  Dictator  and  of  the  Roman  people  cowed  by  his 
tyranny  ;  a  miniature  classical  romance  entitled  "  Le  Temple  de  Gnitle  ;'* 
and  a  "  Ilistoire  physique  du  Monde  ancien  et  moderne."  The  hist  was 
an  early  work. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A  I).  Age  i    A.D.  Arc 

1()80  Born  at  Chateau  do  la  Hi ede.  !    1729-31  Visited   England;  elected 

1714  Couiseilor    tu    Parliament   of  I  F.K.S 40--12 

Hordeaux 1  o  i    1734  "  ConhidtTations  sur   les  Ho- 

171fi  Pri'hidoiit  a  M«)riicr  ....  27                      mani.^,"  Ac 45 

1721   "LettreH  Pi'mancs".     .     .     .  \V1        1748  "  Esi.i  it  <lus  Lois "    .      .      !      '      5i» 

1725  ♦♦  Li* 'IViiipk' (Ir  (liii(l«'  '     .     .  'M\  '    1755  Died  at  Tai is 43^; 

1728  Keceived  at  French  Aca  It  niv  3'.» 


VOLTAIRE. 

A.n.  1694-177P. 
GREATEST  CRITIC  OF  MOI>ERN  TIMES. 


"  WiiE.v  tlie  right  sodsc  of  histitricnl  proportion  is  more  fully  (levcloi>eil  in 
tnitH'a  iiijikIb,  tin-  inmie  of  VolUiire  will  staiiil  tor  as  much  a*  Uic  names  of  tho 
^•n-at  iWisivemovpmcnts  ill  the  Eurniiean  advance,  like  the  revival  of  learn- 
iiif;  or  the  Rt-forinntion.  The  uxictencc,  c!iaract«r,  and  career  of  this  cxtnt- 
onliimry  jwrwin  constiliited  in  themaelvx's  a  now  aiul  moMt  pr(Mli};inus  era. 
Tint  pcniliaritius  of  hie  individual  genius  changed  tho  mind  and  s]iiritual 
CDnfomiiition  of  the  West  with  as  far-spn^ading  and  inviucil)lc  an  effect 
aH  if  tlio  work  had  iK'cn  wholly  done,  as  it  was  actually  aided,  hy  the 
sweep  of  iIiH'i>-lying,  tollectivc  forces.  A  new  typo  of  Iwlief  and  of  its 
shadow,  dislit'lief,  was  fitan){>ed  hy  tho  iui|ircwi'>n  of  his  character  and 
woi'k  into  the  iutelli(;en<w  and  feel in<;  of  his  own  aixl  following  times. 
We  may  think  of  VnlUnririm  ^icimewhat  a»  we  think  of  the  Catholicism  of 


T.iijtfjt*    >r  .    r-    ..:-    i-'    1*::.--    -    -::--  "i-snd'-  mil    -  fuili.  F: 
A.T:ri*^  ri»    i*x-    trr:  •;.  1   f  r.     f  ^  T-i^n"  Us  "i.^'    mil  TW  uHhstl  ->  ifl 
ao'-riit;  T-  i>   X.  ■;;«--.      }tf=   r^       'ti    .r    I'larrfii".  leac  S«utx^-isa- 
^i«r'<t  T-.tii  I,  Tir.*r  -«::r.r:--L:u    r-^'-  tar.-,   '--nz  m.  sa^auM  aianiif  -oaL- 

I>viui- ji-^V:miit.  T';i-  j-nioi-iin^  "ii-  /•^r  ir  jis  ^xmiaL  mi  yansz  often 
VTIMJM  vt  Au»  TT"  ;j^n*-r:mii:ii.  ir-iii-r.-:  -hsiL  jm  -vtiljii  >Bc»:we  the 
f'y»r7^tUKnf  'if  l»:Lj-ni.     Hi-  ri*.  -ru-:  •iin;;^-:  ji  -iiitse  iarlT  3R«5K<eit>>ii< 

f,(ias^«siiitfn^.  'Via  '^#»mirt  i,  jzmi  t  znz:^  n.  ^:  ^  t:ioc  Ar*3QeC.  and 
niZerArw^i  aLu  ^^  "Sii  wt  irr^-iirr-  Ji  ?  ir:.-  T'lasr-  'Jl*^  i-ntic-afT'^  tike  Coart 

f.An?u*.h.:Af    ',12   iaiw:    l-irinri:^  in   ':*i*i;iai*t   RiKCilT  buCaI   for  bis 

Iy>Q»  XIV^  ':jkiji^i  iirjA-j.:  j-c  K'i:r  zi-.c^iii  i  iraiic-a  in  (ke  Btetillo, 
lat  ^W/X^l  hia  ^^xcir-i^nisic.^  •-»:  Trrl-iz^-  li*  irss  iIaj,  -CBJipos,''  which 
VM  }^^;AmZ  fjr^i  ilk  171  r^.  H.^  iizJi-r:  zr.KtL  ^t:  inv  him  from  litentuie 
«rid  pATiii  bj  'jr*ttiziq  Lla.  >ui  i:ci.:=.:z.-rr.:  vfui  lifee  Fiench  Amhueador 
t/i  th^,  Wm'^i^^  \nz.  he  ^>-i»i  Kt.-z:r.r«I  ^>  Li»  fjfBKr  life,  and  in  1726  was 
Uii]fri'^ouf-A  ft  Ji^y/&i  »:=Lr  f^r  Lirin;^  ':>dr-rDrji=ii  the  p>verfiil  CheTalicr  de 
K/Jian*  Ofi  hu  nUra^;  he  w%.4  orlrr^l  to  leave  Franoe.  He  came  to 
Kfi;(Uridy  wherr;  th^p;  wafl  m  /k  fKe*lira  -.'f  toogne  and  pen,  aoqoired  the 
hiUi(itn'^*i  with  T*;ttiATkMe  facility,  and  enteretl  into  friendly  relations 
with  l»«AiU'^\twkfif  Tin'la],  and  Collin^,  and  learned  to  admire  Xewton, 
l/if'.k«f,  And  V<f]n%  In  1735  he  puhlL->hed  his  "Letters  on  the  English/* 
whirh  w«r<j  publicly  burned  in  Paris. 

In  1755  t]i(!  HUmn  which  he  had  raised  in  France  had  so  far  subsided 
AM  to  (ftiahh;  hirn  to  n;tiini,  but  not  U)  Paris.  He  settled  at  Circy,  with 
Mmliitrni  du  (/liAt^'Irt,  varying  the  monotony  of  his  residence  in  a  solitary 
I'liAl'CiUi  liy  vJHitH  Ut  FnMh;rick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  being  onco  charged 
with  Mil  fiii'iiir  (ff  diplomacy.  In  1750  his  connection  with  Madame  du 
('lintolot  ciimn  t^i  an  end  by  reason  of  her  death,  and  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitiilimi  lo  p'MJclr  at  tho  Court  of  Frederick.  But  after  three  years  of 
iiiiiiriiMo  rcIiitiniiH  a  iuiHund(»rHtanding  with  Maupertius,  succeeded  by  a 
i|nuiit"l  iM'twiM'ii  Vnlhiin^  and  the  (ireat  Frederick,  caused  him  abruptly 

In  liMi\i«, 

himiij:  lii»  iiMiilnin'  at  Cin'vand  I»<'rlin  lie  had  comiX)sed  his  "History 
III  \  'li:nl.  ■.  \  1 1  .if  SwimIiii,"  linishtMl  ♦*  Siocle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  and  wntU?n 
*'  I  I  rHu'll.'.' {iihl  m.uiv  tiM-iMlirs,  and  turupii'd  liimsolf  with  the  physical 
'uh'iiM'*      Witli  Mail.nnf  (hi  Chati'let  he  had  studied  Newton  and  Loil>- 
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tiitz,  wrote  a  popular  exposition  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  l)ocainc  a 
candidate  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy,  and  published  a  memoir  in  which 
lie  rangcil  himself  on  the  side  of  Descartes  and  Newton  against  Leibnitz 
ami  Beniouilli. 

l]ut  if  ever  a  man  was  called,  not  to  science,  metaphysics,  theolog}%  or 
IK>etry  even,  but  to  literature  alone,  that  man  was  Voltaire.  Literature 
is  really  an  art  of  form,  as  distinguished  from  those  elfurts  of  the  intellect 
which  strive  to  increase  knowledge.  "  Voltaire  is  the  very  first  man  in 
the  world,"  says  a  contemporary  of  his  day,  "at  writing  down  what  other 
l)oople  have  thought  ;'*  and  after  Y.wVx  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the 
Academy,  and  death  had  removed  the  scientific  Madame  du  Chatelet, 
Voltaire  succumbed  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  advice  of 
friends,  and  devoted  himself  to  literatnre  alone. 

After  leaving  Prussia  he  spent  some  months  in  Alsace,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Essay  on  Planners  "  had  addi'd  another  barrier  to  his 
return  to  Paris.  At  hist  he  setth'd  at  Ferney,  a  small  village  near  Geneva, 
and  for  the  next  twenty  yeai-s  gaze<l  upon  the  busy  world  from  this 
riitired  spot.  Madame  Denis,  his  niece,  presided  over  his  house,  and 
having  a  yearly  income  of  a1)out  10,000/.  he  exenistd  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality in  a  princely  manner,  and  was  never  without  guests,  being  visited 
by  the  groat,  the  learned,  ami  tin*  curious  of  all  countries.  But  he  was 
not  simply  the  channing  and  irresistible  host,  all  these  years,  he  Wiis  the 
indefatigable  worker,  seeming  to  sustain  a  feeble  body  by  the  energy  of 
his  souL  At  Ferney  were  written  S()me  of  his  most  impoilant  works,  "  On 
the  Natural  Law,"  "  History  of  Russia,"  **  Philosophical  Dictionary," 
many  tragedies  and  romances,  and  much  matter  contributed  for  the  Kncy- 
clojwedia  of  Diderot.  He  interested  himself  in  many  cases  of  oppression 
and  injustice:  he  prtitected  the  innocent  and  unfortunate*,  using  his  wealth 
and  influence  in  their  Iwhalf.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Admiral  Byng,  of  the  Protestant  Calas,  the  Count  Lally,  &c. 
The  two  wonls  which  sum  up  his  teachings  and  writings  are,  toleration 
and  humanity.  For  sixty  years  he  struggled  to  convert  the  world  to  an 
acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  in  Uussia, 
Denmark,  and  Poland,  in  l*russia,  and  a  good  part  of  Germany,  a  firm 
footing  given  to  lilK*rty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought. 

In  his  eighty-fourth  year  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  friends 
and  journeyed  to  Paris,  where  he  Wiis  received  in  triumph,  feted,  and 
rrowned  in  the  theatre.  But  the  excitement  proved  too  strong  for  the 
f('(d)h?  old  man,  and  shortly  after  Ids  arrival  he  died.  Ilis  Ijody  remained 
in  the  Abl>ey  of  8ellieres  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  deposited  in 
the  Pantheon. 

"Voltaire's  ascendency,"  says  Morley,  "sprung  from  no  appeal  to  those 
parts  of  human  nature  in  which  jiscetic  practice  luis  its  foundation.  Full 
exercise  and  play  for  every  part  was  the  key  of  all  his  teaching.     He  liad 
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tenilency  in  this  direction  is  so  strong  Jis  to  carry  him  too  far ;  he  Indittles 
great  things  by  rendering  tliem  accessible.  Keligion,  legend,  ancient 
popular  poiisy,  the  spontaneous  creations  of  instinct,  the  vague  virions  of 
primitive  times,  arc  not  thus  to  be  converted  into  small  current  coin  ; 
they  are  not  subjects  of  amusing  and  lively  conversation.  A  piquant 
witticism  is  not  an  expressi()n  of  all  this,  but  simply  a  travesty." 

Carlyle  has  declared  that  Voltaire  is  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  he  is  France.  Without  him,  indeed,  France  would  be 
what  England  would  be  without  8hakesjx?are  and  Cromwell. 


CURONOLOGY. 


A.D. 

1GU4 

1717 

1718 

1722 

172 1 

1726 

172G 
1730 
1731 
1731 


Age 
Birth  of  W.tairo  nt  ChAtcnay. 

Irnprisonod  in  tho  Bastille     .  23 

Liberated;  *'(Eai|K)"    .     .     .  2t 

Visited  llouRseau  at  Brussels  2S 

**Uenriade" 30 

Af^ain   iin[>nsoncd   and    libc- 

nite<l 32 

20  Kosidod  in  England      .     32  35 
**  History  of  Charles  X I  [."     .  3(5 
*' liOttres  Phih)8ophiqiio.s"     .  37 
Resided   at   Cirey   with    Ma- 
dame du  Ch&telet  ....  40 


A.n  Age 
1730  Correspondence  with  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia  ....  42 
17W)  Viait€»d  Frederick  at  Cieyes  .  40 
17  UI  Admitted  to  tho  Academy .  .  52 
1750  Resided    with    Frederick    at 

Potsdam 50 

1755  "La  Pucello" 61 

1750  "  Essai  sur  les  Mgdui-s  "     .     .  02 

1760  Settled  at  Femey 66 

1764  "DictionnairoPhilosophique"  70 

1778  Visited  Paris;  died  there  .     .  84 


DIDEROT. 

A.D,    1713-178-1. 
THE    KNCYCLOIVEDIA. 


Demh  Diderot  was  tliu  liU'St  eon  of  it  cutler  nn^niigreti.  Al  the  a,;af 
of  nine  he.  uiitereil  tin:  iiclioul  of  tlic  Ji-suitK,  ami  later  was  sent  to  Piirii< 
to  tlie  Colli-ge  U'Hartoiirt.  AftiT  fiuisliiiig  tlic  collpjte  course,  and  re- 
fitsing  to  stuily  either  hiw  or  iiii'ilii'iiie,  he  found  himself  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  mid  until  his  tliirtieth  year  luil  the  sort  of  vii^ulKintl 
existence  not  unconiinoii  to  liteniry  niun  of  his  century,  Afti;r  1743  he 
giiined  some  nolorii-tv  as  an  autlmr  Ky  pulili^hint;  his  "Kssiiy  on  MiTit 
and  Virtue,"  "  I'liilosi.i.Iiii.d  Tli..ii-hts;-  "  Iiiteri.H'talion  of  Natun-,"  ai..l 
"  Letters  cm  the  Illiml."  Kur  tlie  reli^iims  views  contained  in  ihu  laHi.r 
ho  was  iml.risi.ned  at  Viiir,.,i[i,a, 

111  1741)   lie  .unduHu.^k   111.-    '•I'ury.l.i.^i.l.a,"   the  -nmd  «-..rk    of    his 
hfe  anil  ..f  tin-  .■riiluiT.  and  |«ihaps  .,{  iiK.diin  limes.      A.ssociulrd  wilh 
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him,  at  first  as  co-editor,  was  d'Alembert,  who  abandoned  the  enterprise 
when  it  was  attacked  so  vehemently  by  the  Catholics,  and  when  all  who 
were  not  for  it  were  against  it.  Diderot  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
alone,  aild  the  immense  amount  of  work  he  accomplished  seems  almost 
incredible.  For  years  he  never  know  a  day  of  repose,  nor  of  security. 
Yet  no  man  of  that  century  was  better  fitted  to  carry  such  a  burden. 
Besides  moral  energy,  Diderot  united  two  other  qualities  not  less  essential 
to  the  founder  of  such  a  vast  work, — a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  con- 
se^iuently  great  zeal  in  seeking  it,  and  an  aptitude  which  may  be  called 
an  encyclopaidic  faculty.  His  learning  was  prodigious,  and,  further,  he 
could  learn  anything  he  chose.  IJeing  charged  with  the  department  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  he  began  to  study  from  life  all  the  machines  and 
processes  he  had  to  describe,  often  learning  the  trades  themselves, 
in  all  their  details.  In  1758  appean^d  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia," and  two  plays  by  Diderot,  "  The  Father  of  the  Family," 
and  **  The  Natural  Son." 

In  1765,  after  reaching  its  seventeenth  volume,  the  "Encyclopaedia" 
was  finished,  and  Diderot  found  himself  poor,  approaching  old  ago, 
with  a  daughter  to  provide  for.  He  resolved  to  sell  his  librar}'.  The 
Empress  Catherine  of  Kussia  became  the  purchaser,  but  made  him 
its  librarian,  paying  his  salary  '*  fifty  years  in  advance," 

In  1773  Diderot  went  to  St.  l*etersl)urg  to  thank  his  benefactress, 
whom  he  greatly  pleased.  She  consulted  him  on  all  her  plans,  over- 
whelmed him  with  benefits,  and  he  returned  to  France  escorted  by  a 
gentleman  of  her  court.  Although  ho  did  not  meet  the  fate  of  Des- 
cartes at  the  court  of  Christiana,  he  returned  to  Paris  with  altered  health, 
but  put  himself  instantly  to  work  and  soon  published  "  Voyage  in 
Holland,"  "  Jacques  le  Fataliste,"  "  La  Keligieuse,"  and  his  more  impor- 
tant work,  **  Essay  on  the  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  "  (a  defence  of 
Seneca). 

In  1784  he  fell  ill ;  recovering  somewhat,  he  was  removed  to  the 
elegant  apartments  prepared  for  him  by  Catherine's  continued  bounty ; 
but  after  enjoying  them  twelve  days  the  end  came,  and  in  his  seventy- 
first  year  he  passed  away. 

The  Encyclop.edia.  Diderot  was  first  asked  to  edit  a  translation  of 
Chanil>ers's  **  Encyclopajdia,"  but  the  philosopher  was  not  pleased  with 
this  meagre  work,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  another  more  complete. 
He  first  thought  of  arranging  a  table  or  inventory  of  human  knowledge, 
where  all  the  results  of  progress  and  civilization  would  be  found  classi- 
fied in  an  immense  collection.  But  in  such  a  prodigious  undertaking  he 
clearly  saw  that  there  was  need  of  a  second  person,  and  laid  the  plan 
bef«)re  <rAleml)ert,  who  was  an  admirable  man  for  such  an  enterprise. 
The  idea  exiKUnlcd,  juul  in  1750  ap])eared  the  prospectus,  which  called 
the  work  a  picture  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  a  chapter  to  the  "  glory 
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W"  ti«:it,  1,  'if  rh«:  Tiint^rri.-il-,  t}i»-  nirinfiOr  "f  pref-aring  them,  an*i  the 
|il;i/:i-  wJj'r"  ffi<-y  ar«r  foiin-l.  J.  Of  th-.*  princi|)al  thin^  luiile  «»f  th«'iiu 
.Hi' I  tf»'  |»fM«--,  3.  Th»r  nam':  an- 1  'l^-s^.riiitiitn  i'f  ui^nsils,  t«ii«Is.  and 
iii;i' hjfj'-- «in[il'»V'"^-  ^  ^^'•'  'xi'I'iin  .'iiid  r»'j»n-seiit  the  haiitl  at  wurk. 
.'»  \V'-  "-ill' t  find  'l«:liii'-  all  th»r  i»eculijir  terms  «if  oai'h  art.  As  simply 
HJi'liii;'  ;i  tr';iti-<«  on  tli**  .\f(:rli:ini<:al  Art?  makes  the  dear  appn:dien>i«»n 
of  tl;«  III  'lilli'iill,  u'«r  hav<;  foiHid  an  ahsniute  necessity  of  illustrating  oiir 
u*.il<  willi  pl:il'-.  Tin;  ban;  view  of  an  uhjoct,  or  its  fi^in%  may  give 
iii«iii-  iiiforniiition  than  pa;r<^■'  of  wonls." 

KVJIMATK    OF    TIIK     MaX    AND    THK    WoRK. 

*•  TIm-  *  Krnvcln|i;fMli:i/'*  says  Mnrlcy,  **  was  virtually  a  protest  at»ain>t 
(Im-  njil  orj^aiii/atioM  no  |(>s  than  n;;ainst  the  old  doctrine.  I»r<»adly 
iitih-il,  tli<-  ';\K'\\\  rcntml  iiinral  of  it  was  this,  that  human  nature  is  pmnI, 
iti.il  tlif  wfiilij  i'4  rapahli'  of  hrin;^'  made  a  dt'sirahle  ahidin^-placc,  and 
lliat  till*  i'Vil  of  the  woiM  \>  tlic  fniit  of  had  education  and  had  institu- 
titiUit.      It  wiiH  tlif  ^rcat  roiiiitcr-printriple  t4»  asceticism  in  life  and  ninnds, 
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t<i  formalism  in  art,  to  absolutis^m  in  the  social  ordering,  to  obscurantism 
in  thought." 

It  was  this  Imnd  of  writers,  organized  by  a  harassed  man  of  letters, 
and  not  the  nobles  swarming  around  Louis  XV.,  nor  the  churchmen 
singing  masses,  who  tirj;t  grasped  tlie  great  principle  of  mo<leni  society, 
the  honour  that  is  owed  to  productive  industry.  They  were  vehement 
for  the  glories  of  peacte  and  passionate  against  the  brazc^n  glories  of  war. 

The  union  of  all  these  secular  acquisitions  in  a  single  colossal  work 
invested  them  with  something  imposing.  Secular  knowledge  was  made 
to  present  a  massive  and  sumptuous  front.  It  was  j)ictured  before  the 
curious  eyes  of  that  generation  as  a  great  city  of  glittering  palaces  and 
stjitely  mansions;  or  else  as  an  inunense  landscape,  with  mountains, 
plains,  rocks,  waters,  forests,  animals,  and  a  thousand  objects,  glorious 
and  beautiful  in  the  sunlight.  Men  grew  to  b<?  conscious  of  the  vastness 
of  the  universe. 

Diderot  struck  a  key-note  of  dilference  between  the  old  Catholic 
spirit  and  the  new  social  spirit,  between  quietest  superstition  and 
energetic  science,  in  the  ca.^ual  sentence  in  his  article  on  almshouses 
and  hospitals  : — "  It  would  be  far  more  imi)ortant  to  work  at  the 
prevention  of  misery,  than  to  multiply  places  of  refuge  for  the  miser- 
able." 

The  eighteenth  century  chilled  Diderot  the  philosopher,  the  nineteenth 
century  calls  him  the  critic.  The  judgment  of  Ste.-Beuve  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Ik?fore  Diderot,  criticism  in  France  had  been  exact,  curious, 
and  tine  with  Bayle  ;  elegant  and  exciuisito  with  Fenelon  ;  honest  and 
useful  with  Rollin  ;  but  none  of  it  had  been  lively,  fruitful,  or  pene- 
trating. It  was  Diderot  who  first  gave  the  soul  to  criticism.  He  had 
in  the  highest  degree  that  faculty  of  demi-mctaraorphosis,  which  is  the 
triumph  of  the  critic,  and  which  consists  in  putting  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  author  and  examining  the  subject  from  his  ])oint  of  view.  He 
excelled  in  being  able  at  will  to  seize  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  an<l, 
iu  warming  not  only  his  imagination  but  his  heart  also,  he  often  did  the 
work  In'tter  than  they  themselves.  Then  it  was  that  he  showed  him- 
self the  great  journalist  of  n:odern  times,  intelligent,  ehxiuent,  and 
genenms  ;  the  friend  of  everybody  and  everything,  giving  to  all  the 
world,  to  readers,  authors,  and  artists,  not  a  lesson  simply,  but  a 
fcjist. 

*'At  the  simie  time  that  we  regret  the  exaggeration  of  which  he 
a(!cuses  himself,  the  lack  of  discretion  and  sobriety,  a  certain  license  of 
manner,  and  defects  of  taste,  wo  rcmler  homage  to  the  good-nature, 
the  sympathy,  and  cordial  intelligence,  to  the  richness  and  breadth  of 
his  views,  and  to  the  admirable  freshness  which  he  always  kept  in 
>pit«'  of  his  iiiccssiuit  toil  He  is  the  first  great  writer  of  the  jHTitMl  who 
Inilongs  decidedly  tonnKlcrn  ilemocratic  society.     He  jn^ints  out  the  way, 


*  _L.'r.iTi  r.   ^'"-.  ir~ -7  ~    '•-  -■-:      :«:  T-:ck  'n^  Txzhjer  lion  rust  out  f 

■iL^  i-ir  11=-  ^^  .-  t:^^;-  .:  _r.-  ->i.^  -r  ur  zh^  -n5iiin:;-sttr  that  tiirei-tcd 
Xs-  -i:*-?:r'  m^  .-  •  "t  :i  "■  T.:r  -^^L  Aimiac  iZ  sEw  Tari«ii  pursuits  of 
ta.:-  c^-i^  TLiU  -  .::-TU>::«  .;:*•.  u-  ^u?  'rrn  ■^•'■»d ;  ixiiii  he  teaches  us 
ii^r  '     irr;*.-^  i  nr::*-   .;:■.   ;■  -^.-r—.  -li-  i^ii  n  l<  by  the  Jebrif  sared 
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LESSING. 

A.D.   1729-17f*l. 
r.ERMAX  CRITIC  AXD  I)RA>[ATIST. 


fJoTTU(ii,i>  EniitAiM  Lrwiso,  who  has  frequently  ln'i'ii  styled  the  Luthor 
of  ('crman  literature,  of  the  <!(>nii(m  dramn.aiul  of  Germnn  nrt,  woshom 
at  Kamcnz,  a  Bmall  town  in  U|>|icr  Lusatia,  a  province  of  wh.it  waa  then 
tlie  Klentorate  of  Saxony.  In  early  inftiiicy  liia  eilueation  was  (lirccte<) 
Iiy  \m  fftlher,  who  waa  a  learned  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  by 
one  of  hi!t  cousins,  who  acted  ns  a  private  tutor.  At  the  tender  age  of 
eit;ht  he  vraa  admiltcil  into  the  piil  Jic  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  ho  waa  atterwar<U  removed  to  the  S':hool  of  St.  Afra  nt  Kleissen, 
where  he  studieil  the  Latin,  (ircek,  English,  French,  ami  Italian  lan- 
Kiiogns,  philosophy  and  ninthcnialicfi,  with  mich  eaf,'cr  aasiduity  that  he 
often  s|«nt  over  hiii  iMwks  the  hours  set  apart  for  recreation  and  regHMo. 
In  1746  he  cnterctl  the  I'niverxity  of  I^eipzi^.     His  early  friendship  with 
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Sclilcgcl,  Mylius,  Zacharise,  and  Wcisse,  the  acquaintance  he  made  with 
some  of  the  actors  at  the  Leipzig  theatre,  and,  above  all,  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  the  dramatic  art,  led  him  to  renounce  the  theological 
career  for  which  his  parents  had  destined  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  brought  out  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Young  Scholar."  It  was 
followed  by  the  "Jews,"  the  "Freethinker,"  and  other  plays  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  loudly  a])plauded.  Later  in  life  he  himself 
criticized  with  just  severity  these  crude  productions  of  his  youth  ;  indeed, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  disavow  the  authorship  of  certain  works  which, 
through  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  friends,  had  been  given  to  the  world  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

In  1750  he  undertook,  conjointly  with  Mylius,  a  quarterly  periodical 
devoted  to  the  drama.  It  appeared  at  Berlin  and  was  carried  on  for  one 
year.  At  this  period  he  studied  the  English  and  Si>anish  poets ;  and 
published  a  volume  of  original  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Trifles." 
Going  to  Wittenberg  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  and 
there  resumed  a  life  of  study,  without  attending  classes,  and  passed  his 
days  in  his  own  modest  apartment,  or  in  the  University  Library,  opened 
to  him  by  a  friend  who  held  the  post  of  under-lil»rarian. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  contribu- 
ting literary  articles  to  the  Voes  Gazette,  A  monthly  supplement  to 
that  journal  quaintly  entitled  "The  newest  out  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Wit,"  was  edited  and  almost  entirely  written  by  Lessing.  Hero  he  had 
free  scope,  and  first  exhibited  the  real  powers  of  a  genius  which  won  for 
him  afterwards  the  proud  title  l>estowed  by  Macaulay,  of  being  "  beyond 
all  dispute  the  first  critic  in  Europe." 

Duridg  a  brief  retreat  at  Potsdam  he  composed  "  Miss  Sara  Samj^son," 
a  tragedy,  acted  8ub8e<iuently  with  success  at  Leipzig.  This  play  con- 
tributed largely  to  free  German  litemture  from  the  prevalent  imiUiticai  of 
French  writers,  and  to  give  it  a  new  and  original  character..  In  fact  it 
marks  a  period,  not  only  in  Lcasiiig*s  writings,  but  in  the  development 
of  the  national  literature.  The  title,  the  names  of  the  jKirsonages,  as  well 
as  the  i)lace  of  action,  sufficiently  announce  its  source  of  inspiration.  It 
is  a  domfistic  drama  after  the  English  pattern,  the  immediate  materials 
being  clearly  derived  from  "  Clarissa  Harlowe "  and  Lillo*s  "  London 
Merchant." 

At  Berlin  he  formed  a  close?  intimacy  with  the  famous  Moses  Men- 
delssohn and  the  celebrated  publisher  Nicolai.  During  his  second  resi- 
dence in  the  Prussian  capital  his  reimtiition  grjulually  and  inqx^rceptibly 
inrn-asrd ;  his  lively  discussion  with  Pai>tor  l^in<^'e,  who  had  publisht'd  a 
translation  of  Horace,  drew  \ii>on  liiin  tlu*  attention  i)f  leanied  Germany  ; 
tnitli  an<l  tul(*nt  were  deelan'd  to  be  on  liis  si<le  ;  and  the  acconlpli^IliMl 
Micliaelis  of  Gotlin^^en  puiilicly  eonii  limented  the  young  contro- 
vei'sialist. 
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Leasing  was  abont  to  visit  Italy,  and  had  already  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure,  when  tlie  events  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  tlie  design.  He  now  went  back  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  conducted  the  "  Library  of  Bolles  Lettres,"  a  literary 
journal. 

In  the  course  of  a  third  residence  at  Berlin  he  composed  "  Philotas,"  a 
drama  which  embodied  the  heroic  sentiments  of  tlie  period ;  and  published 
his  "  Fables "  in  prose,  and  "  Letters  concerning  Contemporary  Litera* 
ture."  The  talent  he  displayed  in  criticism  was  so  marked  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

These  multifarious  labours  enfeebled  his  health,  and  the  constant 
poverty  in  which  he  lived  induced  him  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary  to 
General  Tauentzien,  at  Breslau.  Five  years  later  he  withdrew  from  the 
uncongenial  duties  of  this  office,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  having  fimdy 
resolved  never  to  accept  any  other  aj)pointment  which  was  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  favourite  occupations. 

He  now  published  the  "  Laocoon,"  by  many  reganled  as  his  greatest 
work,  which  has  exerted  a  permanent  influence  upon  both  literary  and 
artistic  criticism ;  and  his  most  faultless  drama,  "  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm."  The  latter  is  a  genuine  characU^r  comedy,  a  healthy  delineation 
of  real  life;  not  a  one-sided  impjrsonation  of  human  vices  or  weak- 
nesses. 

in  1768,  Leasing,  attached  as  Director  to  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
Hamburg,  gave  expression,  in  his  DrartiaUirgie^  to  his  opinions  on 
dramatic  art,  and  on  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  French  writers  for  the 
stage.  His  primary  object  was  to  destroy  the  predilection  of  the  Germans 
for  the  false  classicism  of  the  French,  and  to  justify  Shakspeare  and  the 
romantic  school. 

Lessing  had  just  published  his  "  Antiquarian  Letters,"  and  a  charming 
little  essay,  "How  the  Ancients  represented  Death,"  when  he  was 
invited  to  Wolfenbiittel,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  appointed  him  his  librarian  with  a  salary  of  600 
thalers,  "  rather  that  the  library  might  serve  him,  than  he  the  library." 
He,  however,  disdained  to  regard  the  office  as  a  sinecure,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  among  the  manuscripts  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  curious  treatise  of  Berengarius  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  Wliile  at  Wolfenbiittel  he  displayed  astonishing  literary 
activi  y.  As  a  special  favour  his  writings  were  exempted  from  the 
censorship,  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  an 
acrimonious  controversy  in  which  he  engaged  with  some  Lutheran 
divines. 

In  the  midst  of  these  theological  wranglings,  which  rapidly  exhausted 
what  remained  of  his  he^ilth  and  strength,  Lessing  found  time  to  write 
two  of  his  most  admired  works,  the  tragedy  of  **  Emilia  Galotti,"  and 
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**  Nathan  the  Wise,"  a  dramatic  i>oeni,  inten<leil  to  inculcate  the  tlut^'of 
toleration  in  matters  of  n»ligion. 

The  "Fragments  of  an  Anon}mous  Writer,"  a  work  of  ill-repute, 
directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Revelation,  brought  upon  him  for- 
niidaVde  enmities  which  embittertid  the  closing  years  of  hi«  life. 
These  essays  are  negative  and  regard  all  |)08itive  creeds  as  human 
devices. 

His  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  first  child,  who  died  with  her. 
Tills  terrible  blow  completely  i)POstrated  him ;  his  spirits  sank,  anil  he 
became  weary  of  existence.  His  theological  conflicts  alone  aifordecl  him 
a  certain  amount  of  relief ;  and  it  was  in  his  desix^nite  stmggle  with  what 
he  considered  intolerance  that  he  developed  his  greatest  energy,  and  the 
richest  resources  of  his  intellect.  Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  he 
ended  his  great  career  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  dying  so  poor  that  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  to  defray  the  exfienses  of  his 
funeral. 

Lessing  has  had  many  biographers.     One  of  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  accomplished,  Miss  Helen  Zimmem,  remarks  that  he  was  a  man  in 
whom  two  ages,  two  opposed  tendencies  of  thought,  were  combined  in 
unique  harmony.     He  exhibited  in  his  person  all  the  good  elements  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  he  became  the  pioneer  of  the  new.     It  was  his 
peculiar  characteristic  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  his 
own  and  of  a  succeeding  generation.     For  while  the  eighteenth  century 
was  negative  and  destructive,  the  nineteenth  is  affirmative  and  constnic- 
tive :  Lessing  is  both.     He  antici])ated  the   nineteenth  century  in  its 
tendency  to  return  to  the  jyast,  and  its  endeavours  to  disengage  primitive 
truth  from  the  disfiguring  accretions  of  later  ages.     In  this  res|KM:t  he 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Voltaire :   a  contrast  wholly  to  his 
advantiige.     In  art,  in  religion,  he  helped  towards  the  liberation  of  man- 
kind from  the  shackles  of  mere  tradition  and  authority  as  such.     But 
while  he  destroyed,  he  built ;  he  did  not  use  the  thin  weapons  of  pertn- 
fiaQt  to  undermine  both  good  and  bad  together,  and  leave  his  fellows 
shelterless.     Hence  it  is  that  Lessing  may  lay  claim  to  be  the  intellectual 
pioneer  of  our  jm^seut  culture.     There  are  few  departments  of  thought 
into  which  he  did  not  i^enetrate,  and  none  into  which  he  penetratetl 
witliout  leaving  the  inii)ress  of  his  genius  behind  him.     So  varieil  and 
ciitholic  were  his  inten^sts,  that  to  many  he  is  only  known  as  a  theohigian, 
to  others  as  an  jesthetician,  to  others  again  as  a  dramatist,  poet,  critic,  or 
l»hih»logist.     In  one  iK)int  only  he  did  not  fn»e  himself  from  a  chanio- 
teristir  defe<a  of  his  age  ;  and  this  was  his  indifference  to  the  lx*auty  an»l 
si;,niificanee  of  Nature.     In  this  respeet  alone  he  cannot  1x3  ranked  as  a 
precursor  <»f  (loethe,  whom  ho   anticii)ated  in    his  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  to  Shaksj»eare,  and  Spinoza. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 

1729 
1746 
17&8 

1754 
1755 
1767 

1759 
1760 


Age 
Bom  at  Kamentz. 
Studied  at  Leipzig  ....  17 
Took  M.A.  degree  at  Witten- 
berg ;  went  to  Berlin  .  .  2\ 
"  Pope  alB  Metaphysikor  "  .  25 
*'  Migs  Sara  Sampson  "  .  .  26 
"Bibliothekdor  scbonen  Wis- 

sensohaftcn" 28 

"Litteratur-Brief"   ....  30 
Secretary  to  Prussian  general 

at  Breslau 31 


A.D. 

1765 
1766 
1767 
1770 

1772 
1779 
1780 

1781 


Age 
Returned  to  Berlin  .     .     .     .    ^6 

"Laocoon" 37 

*'  Minna  von  Bamhelm  "  .     .38 
Keeper   of   Wolfenbuttol  Li- 
brary   41 

Visited  Italy 43 

"Nathan" 60 

"  Die    Erziehung     des    Men- 

schengeschlochts "     ...     61 
Died  at  Brunswick  ....     52 
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GIBBON. 

A.D.  1737-17'J4. 
GREATEST  MODERN   HISTORIAN. 


Edward  Gibbon,  tho  greatest  of  English  liistorians,  was  bom  at  Putncj, 
near  IjOiidon,  in  1737.  Ho  v/aa  an  extremely  sickly  chil<1,  and  owed 
his  life  to  tho  caro  nf  a  maiden  aunt.  lU-liealth  intcrrnptcd  his  Hduc»* 
tion  till  his  fiftepnth  year,  when  a  change  for  the  letter  took  ]Jace,  and 
permitted  his  father  to  ecad  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  little, 
however.  Already  he  had  read  many  historical  worka  "  Simon  Oekley," 
he  Hays,  "  hrst  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  was  led  from  one  book  to  another 
till  I  had  ranged  round  the  circle  of  Oriental  hisUiry.  Befot«  I  was 
sixteen  1  hod  exhausted  all  that  could  bo  learned  in  English  of  the 
Arabtt  and  Persians,  tho  Tartars  and  Turks,  and  the  same  ardour  urgnl 
me  to  guoRS  at  the  French  of  d'Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  harhoroua 
Latin   of  Pocock's    '  AbulfaragiuH.'"     A*  the  neit   step  after    reviling 
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history,  he  attempted  to  Mrrite  it,  and  began,  at  fifteen,  the  chronology  of 
the  age  of  Sesostris,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  never  finished. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  his  Oxfonl  career  was  his  conversion, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to  the  Catholic  religion,  through  reading 
Middleton's  "  Free  Inquiry  "  and  Bossuet's  "  Variations  of  Protestantism." 
Obliged  to  leave  college  on  this  account,  it  was  feared  he  would  become 
a  priest,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  as  the 
pupil  of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  He  studied  dih'gently,  became  pro- 
ficient in  French  and  Latin,  and  by  a  regular  course  of  "  discussions, 
arguments,  and  judicious  reatling,"  he  recovereil  from  the  Catholic  fever, 
only  to  relapse,  like  Bayle,  from  the  profound  study  of  two  religions 
into  the  condition  of  a  sceptic.  During  this  time  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  the  future  Madame  Necker. 
His  father  would  not  hear  of  this  **stnuige  allijinco,"  and  "after  a 
painful  struggle,"  says  Gibbon,  "  1  sighed  as  a  lover,  but  obeyed  as  a 
son." 

He  retumetl  home  in  1758,  and  shortly  after  piiblished  an  "Essay  on 
the  Study  of  Literature,"  which  was  favourably  received  in  Paris,  and 
also  began  the  formation  of  his  famous  libniry  of  7000  volumes,  his 
•*  Seraglio,"  so  useful  to  him  in  after  years.  For  more  than  two  years  he 
served  as  captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  at  the  tiuie  of  the  French 
Invasion  panic.  This  active  life  improved  his  health,  he  says,  maile  him 
an  Englishman  and  a  soldier,  and  corrected  the  effect  of  long  foreign 
residence  and  solitary  studies.  He  found  time  when  off  duty  to  read 
Horace  and  review  his  studies. 

He  had  formed  many  projects  for  future  historical  works.  Several 
subjects  had  been  thought  of,  and  scmie  even  commenced.  He  had 
pitched  upon  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ;  then  the 
crusade  of  Richard  I.  had  appeared  attractive.  To  these  in  turn  succeeded 
the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Philip  vSidney,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  But  they  were  all  relinquished,  and  at  last  he  comes 
to  two  conclusions — **  first,  that  his  subject  must  not  be  English  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  must  not  be  narrow." 

The  danger  of  a  war  with  France  being  over,  Gibbon  set  out  to  visit 
Paris  and  Italy;  and  it  was  at  Rome,  in  1764,  "  seated  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  while  ban*footed  friars  wen»  singing  vesj)ers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,"  that  he  resolved  to  write  the  **  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  returned  to  P'ngland  full  of  his  idea, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  de^ith  of  his  father  in  1770  that  he  could  set 
himself  seriously  to  work.  He  setth^d  the  estaU*,  moved  to  London,  and 
began  to  write,  the  first  volume  appearing  in  1776,  the  same  year  which 
saw  a  new  empire  born  in  the  West. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  created  a  great  sensation,  and  Giblwn 
found  his  reputation  establisIaHl   amidst  universal  a[»plause.     Itt  vast 
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plan  so  well  conceived,  and  executed  in  polished  and  elegant  style,  gave 
the  work  a  rapid  and  brilliant  success.  Even  those  who  might  with 
justice  be  considered  his  rivals — Robertson,  Ferguson,  and  Hume — sent 
him  warm  congratulations. 

Gibbon  had  in  1774  become  a  member  of  Parliament  under  Lord 
North's  administration,  but  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had 
entered  upon  a  public  career  **  without  patriotism  and  without  ambition, "* 
he  proved  but  an  indifferent  politician;  and  when  in  1782  Lord  North 
resigned,  ho  retired  to  I^usannc  to  lead  a  more  retired  life.  Here,  in  a 
charming  house  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Geneva,  he  terminated  his  great 
history  in  1787,  and  immediately  started  for  England  to  arrange  fur  its 
publication. 

The  spring  of  1788  saw  him  again  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  ho 
resided  till  1793,  when  he  resolved  on  anotlier  viwt  to  England,  this 
time  to  comfort  his  old  friend  Holroyd,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Though 
Gibbon  was  now  feeble  in  health,  and  corpulent  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  fatigue  and  dangers  even  of  the  journey  were  nothing  to  the 
affection  he  felt  for  his  bereaved  friends,  and  he  hastened  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  theirs.  He  arrived  after  a  rapid  journey  in  his  usual  health, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  months  E<lward  Gibbon  was  no  more.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  of  dropsy,  from  which  he  had  8uffere<l 
for  thirty-two  yeai"s. 

Cotter  Morrison,  in  his  recent  life  of  Giblx)n,  thus  speaks  of  his  woric : — 

"The  sudden  and  rapid  expansion  of  historic  studies  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centur}'  constitutes  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  literature. 
Up  to  the  year  1750  no  great  historical  work  had  appe^ired  in  any 
modem  language.  The  instances  that  seem  to  make  against  this  remark 
will  be  found  to  confirm  it.  They  consist  of  memoirs,  contemjiomry 
documents,  in  short,  materials  for  history,  but  not  history  itself.  Ex- 
cellent as  were  the  Scotch  historians—  Hume,  in  style  nearl}'  p<»rfcc.*t ; 
Robertson,  admirable;  for  gmvity  and  shrewd  sense — they  left  much  to 
be  desired.  It  is  not  doing  them  injustice  to  say  that  these  eminent 
men  wore  a  sort  of  modem  Livies,  chiefly  o(!cupied  with  the  rhetorical 
part  of  their  work,  and  not  (»V(»r-inclined  to  wast<}  their  time  in  ungrate- 
ful (li<r«^qng  in  the  deep  mines  of  historic  lore.  Obviously  ihe  place  was 
ojKU  for  a  writer  who  shuidd  unit<'  all  the  broad  spirit  c)f  comj)rehensive 
survey  with  the  thorough  ami  minute  patience  of  a  I>enedictine,  whose 
subject,  mellowed  by  long  brooding  shouhl  have  sought  him  mther  than 
he  it ;  wh<»se  whol"  previoiis  c<»urs«»  <»f  study  had  Inn^n  an  unconsi-ious 
prepjinition  fnp  one  ;,Meat  I'dort  which  was  to  till  his  life.  When  Giblion 
sat  <lowii  to  \vrit«*  his  Iniok,  the  man  had  Ijeen  found  who  united  the>o 
ditficult  conditions. 

*' Th«*  deelim*  jind  fall  of  Konie  is  the  ^'reatest  event  in  historv.  It 
occupietl  a  lai-gi'r  jHution  of  the  eailh's  surface,  it  affecli-d  the  lives  ami 
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fortunes  of  a  larger  number  of  human  Ixiings  than  any  other  revolution 
on  reconi.  For  it  was  essentially  one,  though  it  had  for  its  theatre  the 
civilized  world.  Great  revolutions  and  catastn>phes  hap]>ened  before  it 
and  have  happened  sina^,  but  nothing  which  can  compare  with  it  in 
volume  and  mere  size.  Nor  was  it  less  nionilly.  The  destruction  of 
Kome  was  not  only  the  d(»struction  of  an  empire,  it  was  the  destruction 
of  a  phase  of  human  tliought,  of  a  system  of  human  Ixiliefs,  of  morals, 
jx>litics,  civilization,  as  all  these  had  existed  in  the  worM  for  ages. 

"The  book  is  such  a  marvel  of  knowledge  at  once  wide  and  minute, 
that  even  now.  after  numb<»rs  of  labourers  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground,  with  only  special  objects  in  view,  small  segnuMits  of  the  gnMit 
circle  which  Gibbon  fills  alone,  his  word  is  still  on(»  of  the  weightiest 
that  can  Ixi  quoted.  Modeni  res(^arch  has  lUKpiestionably  opened  out 
{Mjints  of  view  t^^  whicli  he  did  not  attain,  but  when  it  comes  to  close 
investigation,  we  raii-ly  fail  to  liml  that  he  has  seen  it,  dropi»ed  some 
pregnant  hint  alxmt  it,  more  valuable  tlian  the  dissertations  of  other 
men.  As  Mr.  P'reeman  says,  *  Whatever  else  is  n'ad.  Gibbon  must  be 
rea<l  too.'" 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  instructivo  to  revert  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  perception 
that  were  prevalent  in  ancient  times ;  but  unexpected  difficulties  im- 
mediately present  themselves  in  any  such  attempt.  Many  things  that 
we  have  known  and  imderstood  from  our  earliest  childhood,  apparently 
without  aid  or  suggestion  from  without,  and  which,  therefore,  appear  to 
us  to  be  quite  simple,  and  indeed  self-evident,  we  are  astonished  to  dis- 
cover were  unknown  and  unperceived  by  the  leading  men  of  the  most 
intelligent  nations  of  antiquity.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  we  are 
indebted,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  usually  admitted,  to  the 
labours  of  post  generations. 

Thoughts  like  these  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  look  back  on  the 
history  of  Science.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  that  method  of  investiga- 
tion which,  after  many  erroneous  paths  had  been  successively  pursues], 
is  now  adopted  in  every  scientific  research.  This  method,  usually 
tenned  the  inductive  method ^  is  in  fact  only  the  procedure  which  the 
healthy  human  undersUnuling  is  accustomed  to  employ  in  the  practical 
oiMmition.s  of  daily  life  without  special  instruction,  and  unmistakable 
traiM'H  of  the  application  of  which  may  Ikj  observed  in  any  of  the  more 
intellig(^nt  animals.  We  endeavour  by  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the 
things  by  which  we  are  surrounded  behave  under  various  circumstances ; 
and,  in  particular,  how  far  and  in  what  way  we  are  able  to  influence 
them  ;  and  wc  anticipate  that,  un<ler  new  conditions,  the  course  of 
events  will  Ikj  niniilar  to  that  ol>8(!rved  in  all  previous  cases  of  a  sufti- 
ciently  similar  nature.  The  dilFerence  between  scientific  investigation 
and  onlinary  in<iuiry  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  latter  case  we 
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merely  observe  the  facts  presented  to  us,  and  are  satisfied  with  tlie 
slowly  fiuiing  impressions  of  the  past  as  they  may  linger  in  our  memory, 
whilst  the  only  means  by  which  we  form  an  estimate  of  quantitative  and 
qualitative  differences  is  derived  from  the  mode  and  intensity  of  the 
sensorial  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon  our  mind. 

In  scientific  research,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  endeavour,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  particular  in* 
stances,  and  to  ascertain  clearly  the  variations  to  which  they  are  liable, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  observe  whether  these  variations  are  spon- 
taneous or  can  be  intentionally  or  experimentally  produced.  We  then 
seek  to  define  with  clearness  and  precision  the  conditions  upon  which 
each  variation  depends;  whether  a  certain  effect  follows  a  supposed 
cause  or  fails  to  appear,  and  if  it  appear,  to  what  degree  or  amount ;  in 
fine,  we  continue  our  inquiries  until  we  are  able  to  anticipate  the  result 
in  every  future  case  of  a  similar  nature.  We  endeavour  thus  to  obtain 
accurate  conceptions,  to  fix  them  by  oral  and  written  description,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  expand  and  develop  our  knowledge  of  each  par- 
ticular by  comparing  it  with  the  statements  of  our  contemporaries  and 
predecessors.  We  are  thus  certain  that  every  deviation  from  a  law 
supposed  to  be  correct  will  arouse  attention  in  proportion  to  the  belief 
in  the  accuracy  of  that  law.  Tiie  results  already  obtained  by  scientific 
inquiry  are  thus  subjected  to  constant  control  in  regard  to  their  accu* 
racy,  and  are  always  amenable  to  improvement.  But  all  this  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  nothing  else  but  an  extremely  careful  and  consequent 
performance  of  that  which  an  intelligent  man  is  accustomed  to  execute 
without  scientific  training  in  the  performance  of  the  most  ordinary  acts 
of  everyday  life. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  by  the  tyro  in  science  the  effort  of  the  mind 
is  held  to  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  laws  which  he  understands 
and  can  apply  are  more  comprehensive  and  exact.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  Mechanics  in  their  abstract  mathematical  form  appear,  no 
doubt,  to  be  far  enough  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  popular  laws 
derived  from  simple  experience.  They  constitute  the  magic  spell  by 
whose  aid  the  modems  have  compelled  the  opposing  forces  of  Nature  to 
submit  to  their  control ;  yet  they  have  undoubtedly  been  acquired  in 
the  same  way  as  the  minor  appliances  and  handy  inventions  of  the 
household  and  of  the  workshop. 

That  the  ancients  possessed  less  scientific  knowledge  than  we  who 
inherit  what  they  acquired  need  not  surprise  us.  We  should  rather 
wonder  that  in  many  instances  they  should  have  been  acquainted  with 
80  much  than  be  surprised  at  their  knowing  so  little.  But  wliat  never 
ceases  to  excite  our  astonishment  is,  that  these  nations  who,  in  the 
formation  of  their  language,  in  their  laws  and  in  their  general  polity, 
in  the  writing  of  history,  and  in  the  philosophical  discussion  of  abstract 
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itleos,  6tanvl  n6  whit  behind  us — who  were,  moreover,  in  many  branches 
of  art  decidedly  our  superiors — should  exhibit  so  remarkable  an  inca- 
[Mcity  of  discovering  the  correct  mode  of  solving  scientific  prolilema,  and 
even  of  |)erceiving  the  more  imjsorUmt  questions  that  arise.  We  seem 
to  feel  that  the  method  which  has  ultimately  yiflded  so  rich  a  harvest 
to  us,  appeared  to  them  too  simple  and  uncomplicated  to  excite  hope, 
and  that  they  believed  they  could  obtain  superior  results  by  deep 
cogitation  and  mental  exertion. 

Tliat  they  were  not  wanting  in  that  faculty  of  observing  the  pheno* 
meua  around  us  which  I  have  already  termed  common-sense  without 
scientific  training,  I  need  scarcely  demonstrate.  That  faculty  is  nearly 
allied  to  Art  and  the  power  of  representing  charecteiistic  types  ia  an 
artistic  mann<*r ;  for  such  tyi)e8  represent  order  and  law.  A  remarkable 
example  of  such  artistic,  rather  than  scientific  exposition,  is  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  Hipi>ocrates.  He  attempted  to  discover  and  describe 
the  order  and  mode  in  which  the  course  and  distrihution  of  disease 
occur,  and  he  thus  constitutes  the  first  example  of  onler,  or  classification, 
in  a  department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  se]>aration  of  the  various 
cooperating  causes  iH  undeniably  the  most  difficult  of  all.  He  was  not^ 
however,  entirely  destitute  of  scientific  training.  A  fair  amount  of  sound 
medical  knowledge  was  already  ])ossessed  by  the  school  of  the  Asclepiads, 
with  which  he  appears  to  have,  been  acquainted ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  knew  what  there  was  to  be  known  in  his  time.  But  in  forming 
an  tjHtimate  of  him,  it  i«  clear  that  HipiKKTates  is  a  great  physician,  not 
on  account  of  his  theonjtical  knowledge,  but  in  spite  of  it.  He  refers  to 
his  theori^is  only  when  they  agree  with  his  facts ;  when  they  do  not,  he 
paHH<».H  tlu*m  over  in  Bilenc^o.  His  pupils  and  successors,  however,  who 
were  <h^fective  in  the  esstiutial  point  of  his  character,  namely,  his  extra- 
onlinary  tjdent  of  ol)servation,  sought  for  his  greatness  exactly  where  he 
was  wtjakest,  that  is,  in  his  theories,  and  drew  from  them  deductions 
which,  whilst  they  did  not  attemj)t  to  substantiate  by  facts,  th«  y  never- 
theless considennl  to  be  true.  The  same  thing  has  always  occurrwl 
whenev<ir  a  great  master  of  observation  has  arisen,  and  may  be  reganJeil 
OS  a  characteristic-  sign  of  a  st<»p  in  the  j)rogress  of  knowh»dge,  and  as 
showing  that  science  luid  not  yet  arrived  at  a  (th»ar  perception  of  the 
true  principles  by  which  it  should  be  guided. 

The  (in'cks  undoubtedly  made  the  first  steps  towanls  the  discovery  of 
tluMM*  principles.  In  those  sciences  which  rest  on  oWrvation  Aristotle 
rightly  wiw  that  it  was  ne<:eftsary  to  obtiiin,  in  the  first  instance,  as  general 
and  coni}»lete  a  view  as  possible  of  the  facts,  and  to  collect  the  ex- 
|M»rience.  <»f  preceding  agi's ;  and  he  extorted  hims(>lf  to  accomplish 
this  in  Natund  History,  and  in  iwirt  also  in  th<»  Physical  Sciences,  just 
as  (Jalen  di<l  in  the  cas*'  of  Medicine.  l><»th  <»f  thes*-  masters  exhibited 
remarkable  iM^netnititm  and  sound  judgment.     In  a  similar  way  Si>crates 
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and  Aristotle  traced  correctly  the  first  lines  of  the  theory  of  conscious- 
ness ;  the  former  by  pointing  out  and  giving  examples  of  the  importance, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  sharply  dc^finccl  conceptions  illustrated  by 
examples ;  the  latter  by  developing  the  tnie  principles  of  the  deductive 
method,  namely,  the  development  of  constMpicnt^es  from  admitted  data. 
The  progress  made  by  both  in  tliis  direction  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression on  their  con  tern  porarioR  and  excited  unieasonable  expectations. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  conceive  a  condition  of  mind  in  which 
ordinary  logical  propositions  constituted  new  and  surjmsing  feats  of 
mental  insight ;  whilst  at  the  siune  time  it  may  Ix'  fively  admitted,  that 
no  slight  effort  at  abstraction  was  required  to  clotlie  llieni  in  clear  and 
definite  langiMge  for  the  first  time. 

The  detluctive  method  is  most  apj)ropriately  employed  when  accurate 
and  sufficiently  numerous  data  have  been  ohUiined,  from  which  conclu- 
sions in  reganl  to  special  cases  may  l>e  dr.iwn.  Tliis  was  only  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  ancients  in  the  case  of  one  subjcMt,  tliat,  namely,  of 
Geometry,  which  it  aj^pears  was  first  worke(l  out  with  practical  objects 
in  view  by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  Pythagoras, 
who  again  taught  it  to  th(?  Greeks,  })eing  ultimately  worked  up  into  a 
very  |)erfect  scientific  form  Ijy  Euclid.  I  liave  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  axioms  of  (Jeonietry,  those  general  projMJsitions  from 
which  all  the  others  may  l)e  detluced,  were  really  drawn  from  exix»rience, 
and  were  not  created  by  the  exercise  of  pun^  n»ason.  It  may  Im  add(?d, 
that  a  few  physical  laws,  in  a  limited  sense,  were  actually  known  to  the 
ancientH.  Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  tlie  simple  relations  that  the 
length  of  strings  bear  to  consonant  musical  intervals.  Archimedes  knew 
the  laws  which  govern  the  niflection  of  light,  and  many  of  tlu;  laws  of 
Stitics ;  for  example,  those  of  the  balance,  of  the  lever,  and  of  i\\K^  weight 
of  heavy  bodies  immersed  in  fluids.  He  founded  on  his  knowh'dge  of  the 
last  tlie  methoils  which  are  still  emjdoyed  to  determines  sjx'cific  gravity. 
Hero,  again,  knew  the  effects  of  pressure  of  the  air ;  and  Claudius 
Plolemaeus  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  air. 

Mankind  early  acquiri»d  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  the  apjiarent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stiu*s  in  the  heavens.  In 
this  knowledge  the  Greeks  were  ])r(»ceded  by  the  Egyptians  and 
lljibyliiuian.s.  The  calendar  for  the  estiniat<>  of  civil  time  underwent 
gnidiial  but  constant  impi-ovement,  an»l  was  made  to  agree  with  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Astronomical  ivsearcln  s  were  pecu- 
liarly ailaj>t«Hl,  in  the  exact  and  unchangeahle  regularity  tliev  showed  to 
exist  in  the  mighty  oper.it i<»ns  of  Natun*,  to  C(mduct  the  mind  of  man  to 
seek  for  |H'ipetual  onler  ;  but  the  laws  which  it  was  ilesin'd  to  formulate 
n»femil,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  the  apj>an»nt  movements  of  th«' 
<'elestial  IxHlics. 

]»ut  even  if  it  be  admitted  that   some  repi*e8i>ntation  or  conception  of 
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the  true  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  has  occasionally 
arisen,  neither  in  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  nor  in  the  musical  ohserva- 
tions  of  Pythagoras,  nor  in  the  medical  knowledge  of  Hipiiocmtes,  is  there 
the  slightest  trace  of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  mechanics  of 
these  phenomena.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  long  {Ksriod  followed  of  mental 
imbecility,  of  over-estimation  of  the  deductive  methods,  and  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  old  masters,  especially  of  Aristotle  and  of  Hippocmtes.  The 
first  reawakening  of  inde[)endent  inquiry  exhibited  itself  in  a  severe  con- 
test against  the  old  authorities,  which  was  conducted  by  Copernicus  in 
Astronomy,  by  Vesalius  in  Ajiatomy,  and  by  Harvey  in  Physiology. 

Progress  was  first  made  in  the  science  of  Astronomy.  The  regularity 
of  the  movements  of  the  planets  appeared  wonderfully  more  simple  and 
intelligible  after  Copernicus  taught  thai  the  sun  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fixed  central  point  of  the  system ;  and  after  Kepler  demonstrated  the 
r^[ularly  elliptical  form  of  the  path  of  each  planet,  and  the  simple  laws 
which  determine  the  rapidity  of  its  movement  in  its  orbit  The  decisive 
step  was,  however,  made  by  Galileo  and  by  Newton,  when  they  developed 
in  its  true  significance  the  conception  of  motion.  The  former  adduced 
examples  of  terrestrial  gravity;  but  his  conception  was  still  material, 
since  he  compared  the  effect  of  a  continuously  operating  moving  force  to 
a  series  of  small  impulses  succeeding  one  another  at  short  intervals. 
Kewton  was  in  a  position,  with  the  aid  of  the  better  defined  and  novel 
ideas  of  differential  calculus,  to  define  foi-ce  in  a  conceivable  and  quite 
distinct  form,  and  to  show  that,  however  various  it  might  be  in  amount 
and  direction,  it  was  always  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  multi- 
plied into  its  velocity.  This  definition,  when  applied  to  the  planetary 
motions,  referred  their  complicated  phenomena  to  the  extremely  simple 
law  of  the  general  attraction  of  all  material  substances  to  each  other ; 
and  thus  gave  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  example  of  the  simple  and 
strict  orderliness  of  Nature,  whilst  it  constituted  also  an  example  of  the 
object  for  which  science  should  strive.  The  law  of  gravitation  not  only  en- 
abled a  coarsely  approximative  estimate  of  the  position  and  rapidity  of  each 
planet  to  be  obtained,  but  showed  tliat  these  were  actually  in  accordance 
with  the  most  delicate  measurements  of  time  and  space.  That  which  was 
still  defective  was  the  means  of  exactly  estimating  the  so-called  disturb- 
ances exerted  by  the  planets  upon  each  other,  owing  to  their  varied  and 
mutual  attraction.  This  problem  was  essentially  solved  by  Laplace.  What 
was  required  by  theory  was  corroborated  by  subsequent  observation. 

The  complete  application  of  the  above-mentioned  mechanical  principles 
was  materially  furthered  by  the  coincident  development  of  Mathematics, 
and  esix»cially  the  analytical  geometry  of  Descartes,  in  which  all  g4»o- 
metric  problems  were  mode  problems  of  calculus ;  and  also  by  the  methiNl 
of  analysis  devcloiKjd  by  Liobnitz  and  Newton,  that  is  to  say,  calculations 
with  continuously  changing  amounts. 
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The  final  and  most  recondite  causes  of  natural  phenomena  had  long 
been  characterized  as  forces ;  these  forces  were  regarded  as  inherent  to 
matter,  as  persistent  and  permanently  active.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  single  point,  which  existed  before 
Galileo,  and  was  developed  by  him,  the  indopondency  of  each  force,  and 
its  distinctness  from  other  coincidentally  present  forces,  were  clearly 
recognized.  But  force  was  still  always  regarded  as  a  hypothetic  ab- 
straction. The  great  advance  contained  in  the  explanation  given  by 
GalUeo  and  by  Newton  was,  that  the  term  force  acquired  the  significance 
of  something  capable  of  being  observed ;  the  acceleration  of  movement, 
that  is,  the  variation  per  second,  equalling  the  velocity  multiplied  into 
the  mass  of  the  body  moved.  When  Newton  considered  force  to  be 
dependent  on  the  distance  separating  bodies,  he  expressed  an  invariable 
relation  of  observable  facts.  The  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  both 
bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  he  showed  to  be  dependent  upon  their  posi- 
tion. It  soon  appeared  that  the  whole  of  Mechanics,  as  well  as  Dynamics, 
could  be  developed  from  these  principles  ;  and  Newton^s  law  of  gravita- 
tion was  the  type  in  accordance  with  which  explanations  were  given  in 
all  other  branches  of  Physics.  Electro-dynamics  has,  however,  recently 
presented  problems  which  cannot  be  referred  to  tliis  scheme. 

As  it  is  the  aim  of  natural  science  to  discover  the  invariable  amidst 
the  variable,  the  development  of  our  conception  of  force  and  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena,  over  which  it  exerts  control,  progress  only  in  one  direction. 
ITie  problem  still  remains  to  discover  the  indestructible,  i.e.  those 
materials  endowed  with  unalterable  force,  which  we  now  term  "  chemical 
elements."  That  this  problem  existed  was  clearly  seen  also  by  the 
ancients ;  but  their  endeavours  to  solve  it  served  only  to  show  how  far 
removed  they  were  from  the  right  method  of  investigation.  Their  four 
elements  were  products  of  an  hypothesis  which  only  took  into  considera- 
tion the  most  striking  differences  of  outwanl  appearance,  and  was  never 
attempted  to  be  definitely  proved.  Such  proof  commenced,  though  it 
was  not  conducted  by  them  with  a  strictly  scientific  object  in  view,  with 
the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  question  whether  gold  could 
be  made  from  other  substances  was  synonymous  with  the  question 
whether  there  are  elementary  substances  cajjable  of  being  transmuted 
into  each  other.  That  the  elements  are  only  discoverable  by  experiment, 
and  that  their  weight  is  invariable,  was  first  distinctly  expressed  by 
R.  Boyle  (1627-1691);  but  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  gases  and  the 
associated  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  combustion  delayed  for  a  century 
the  correct  application  of  this  principle.  Lavoisier  then,  basing  his 
views  on  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  upon  the  proof  furnished 
by  H.  Cavendish,  that  water  was  produccnl  by  tlie  burning  of  hydrogen, 
clearly  recognized  the  part  played  by  oxygen  in  combustion,  and  sup- 
ported his  new  system  by  evidence  that   the  weight  of  none    of  tho 
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substances  he  admitted  to  be  elements  underwent  'chahge,  either 
in  entering  into  or  separating  from  a  chemical  combination.  The 
main  questions  were  in  this  way  essentially  decided.  The  sciences 
which  deal  with  living  organisms  accept  the  ph3rsical  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  present  time ;  bat  the  problems  with  which  they  have 
to  deal  appeared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  too  complicated  and  too 
difficult  to  enable  their  principal  questions  to  be  solved  by  these  means. 
It  has  only  quite  recently  turned  out  otherwise.  -  This  development  is, 
however,  so  recent  that  no  historical  details  respecting  it  can  be  given. 

H.  Helmholtz. 


HIPPOCRATES. 

4601— 3571  B.C. 
THE  FATHER  OF  MEDICINK 


Thb  art  of  healiiin,  it  is  obvious,  must  havy  ln-oii  in  its  origin  coeval,  or 
nnurl;  so,  in  aome  rude  funn,  with  tlie  earliest  liumiui  ueeU  of  its 
oxerciHe.  Such  a  phra«r  aa  "  the  Fiither  of  Medicine  "  witJiout  oipkiia- 
tion  is  therefore  misleading.  It  must  of  course  be  accepted  cum  grano, 
as  we  wiy.  The  fact  is  that  long  before  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  the 
practice  of  medicine  had  nude  large  advances  from  the  condition  of 
primitive  rudeness  which  we  are  cotii|ieIlL'd  to  assume.  It  hsil  become 
in  Greece  the  business  of  a  special  an<l  numerous  class,  the  Aselepiailie,  n 
priestly  class,  who  carefully  kept  their  own  secrets  from  profane  ander- 
trtandit)]^  and  han<led  tliem  down  from  fatlier  to  son.  Tliey  wem 
Beatlerci]  in  fimnll  bauds  all  over  Grew*,  but  hiul  their  heail<[uarterti  nt 
Epidaurus,  on  the  eoawt  "f  Arjfolis,  where  mIoikI  iln'  iirinciiwl  imipli.'  of 
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tlieir  •^'A  Ajclfepi*:«w  H«:<D^r  sp?ak$  of  him  as  tlie  ^  hlainelesB  phTraciany" 
and  flsftjs  Dij^king  of  hb  i:«i;niL  After-dmes  venented  him  as  the  eon  of 
ApoII*> :  anpi  the  haman  fver^i'Diiliif'  was  hopeksslv  lo^  in  the  clouds  of 
Bjth  and  le^Dii  which  ^raiiiiaily  gathered  aronnd  iL  One  of  the 
offshoots  from  the  Ef»£<L&!xrian  temple  and  gn>ap  of  priests,  was  to  be 
foond  in  the  small  island  of  0:«.  a  gem  of  the  ^gean ;  and  here  was 
bom  the  great  master,  of  a  family  who  practised  the  healing  art  for 
seveial  centuries.  »>me  members  of  it  attaining;  a  great  reputation. 

For  the  story  of  his  life,  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary  or 
even  trustworthy  authority.  We  can,  therefore,  only  tell  the  tale  as  it 
is  usually  told,  withoat  saying  how  the  truth  may  be. 

Hippocrates  was  bom  about  460  &c.  (OL  80,  1 ),  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  Democritus.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  age  of  Greece,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  Herodotus,  Socrates,  Thucydides,  Plato,  iEschylus,  Phidias, 
and  their  compeers^  His  education  was  not  confined  to  professional 
subjects,  but  embraced  I'^^c,  physics,  geometry,  and  even  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  which  he  studied  under  Goigias.  He  spent  many  years  in 
travelling,  especially  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly,  investigating 
the  virtues  of  '*  simples  "  and  the  action  of  reme<lies  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  He  visited  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  transcribed  the 
medical  roisters  or  records  preserved  there.  It  was  customary  to  keep 
accounts  of  the  maladies  of  those  who  resorted  to  the  temples  of  health, 
and  of  the  remedies  which  had  been  efiectuaL  These  reccnds  formed  the 
quasi-medical  literature  of  the  time. 

The  reputation  of  Hippocrates  grew  to  a  great  height.  Kings  and 
nations  coveted  the  presence  of  h>  mighty  a  healer  and  helper.  Penliccas 
II.  of  Macedonia  consulted  him  ;  Artaxerxes  of  Persia  offered  him 
immense  gifts,  money  and  tovms,  for  his  8er>'ices ;  the  Illyrians  summone<l 
him  to  save  them  from  pestilence ;  the  Abderites  called  him  to  see  their 
"  mad  "  philosopher  Democritus,  whom  he  found  to  be  the  sanest  man 
among  them  ;  and  the  Athenians  voted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  maintenance 
for  him  and  his  descendants  at  the  Prji^neum,  and  initiation  into  their 
mysteries,  seldom  given  to  foreigners.  Hippocrates  did  not  care  for  gifts. 
He  declined  the  invitation  of  the  Persian  king,  and  the  remuneration 
offered  by  the  Abderites.  He  prayed  the  go<ls  to  give  him,  not  money, 
not  pleasures,  but  a  long  life,  with  good  health,  success  in  his  art,  and  a 
lasting  fame.     His  desire  was  fulfilled,  and  the  nations  have  given 

"  Eternal  honoar  to  his  name." 

Dant*^,  it  is  worth  noting,  has  placed  him  in  the  first  circle  (Limbo)  of 
his '*  Infcnjo,"  among  the  wise  and  good  of  old,  the  "souls  of  mighty 
worth  "  who  lacked  nothing  but  the  rite  of  baptism  for  admission  to  the 
|Mimdise. 

Ilil»lKMTat4'H  is  depicUMl  to  us  as  a  man  of  great  bodily  vigour,  with 
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capacity  of  immense  labour  without  injur}' ;  and  of  astonishing  power  and 
|>euetration  of  mind,  so  that  he  never  despaired  of  conquen'ng  the  toughest 
Iiroblems  in  his  science  by  persistent  endeavour.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  variously  stated  at  85,  90,  104,  and  109  years,  and  died  at  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly. 

With  Hippocrates  and  his  race,  the  Asclc^piathe,  is  associated  the  great 
revolution  by  which  the  priestly  monopoly  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  broken  up,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  was  thi*o\vn  op<'ii  to  all  who  desired  it. 
This  is  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  "Oath"  exacti'd  of  his  pupils,  one  of 
the  pieces  most  certainly  geiniine  among  the  writings  attribut^rd  to  him. 
To  the  same  end,  tlie  opening  of  knowledge  to  all,  h<'  wroti^  his  medical 
works,  the  earliest  that  hav(»  come  down  to  us,  and  wliich,  after  all  the 
advances  made  through  two  thousiuid  years,  an»  still  stiulied  with  reve- 
P(*nce.  In  his  writings  medical  science  appears  at  a  heiglit  of  develop- 
ment for  which  nothing  that  we  know  of  its  earlier  state  furnishes 
ailequate  explanation.  On  such  grounds  as  these  firmly  re.^ts  his  claim 
t4)  the  title  which  the  ages  havt^  awanled  him,  of  "  Father  of  Medicine." 
In  the  long  process  of  (h»veloj)ment  of  medical  science,  his  teaching  forms 
one  of  tlic  greatest  forces.  He  summed  uj)  in  himself  all  that  was  known 
before,  added  immensely  to  the  store  by  his  own  study  and  practice,  and 
so  handed  on  an  almost  newly  constituted  science  to  those  who  came 
after  him. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  fe^ituivs  of  his  pm(;tice  an<l  teaching  arc 
the  following.  He  i)aid  sjK^cial  attention  to  the  observation  of  symptoms 
in  disi»ase,  both  those  pnM*edent  and  those  concurrent  ()irn(jHOitis  and 
tUagiiosis)  ;  and  in  acuteness  of  obst».rvation  and  accuracy  of  description 
he  has  never  lx*en  surjiasse<l.  MtKst  of  the  forms  of  disease  which  ho 
fles<*rilj<Nl  and  named  still  lH»ar  tlu^  names  he  gave  them.  He  held  the 
four  liumours  (or  flui<ls)  of  the  Unly  to  be  the  original  seat  of  disease ; 
hoaltli  depending  on  a  due  proportion  and  proper  quality  of  these;  humours. 
He  taught  also  that  there  is  a  rtdation  Initween  them  and  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  doctrine*  f)f  the  "humours,"  accepted  and  extended  by 
(iaJen,  held  it<*  ground  for  mon*  than  thirteen  centuries,  and  traces  of  it 
still  remain  in  our  common  siK'ech.  Hippocmte^  was  the  first  to  insist 
niKin  the  im|K»rtant  influence  of  diet,  and  would  frequently  trust  to  its 
regulation  as  the  sole  remedy  in  ilise^ise,  <***!>< -cially  where  the  constitution 
was  strong.  He  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  restorative  tendency  of  nature 
(Ha  iiviiicafrij'  untnnv),  Th(*re  is  no  evidence  that  he  knew  of  the  i)ul8e 
a**  an  indication  of  statos  of  the  IkmIv.  He  was  the  first  t<>  treat  anatomy 
as  a  s<ience,  although  there  is  no  evidence  and  litth^  j^robability  that  ho 
pmctised  <lisst»rtion  of  human  sul»je<ts.  He  was  well  vers4'd  in  suix»*ry, 
had  much  fkill  in  dealing  with  fnutun'S.  an<l  i)ra<tised  all  the  o|M»rationa 
known  in  his  time,  except  lithotomy.  This  ai>iH*ars  to  have  been  left  for 
some  nMi><^>n  toother  hands  than  i>hysicians.     He  discontinuwi  the  sujxt- 
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nrdkiic  m  ^"Tv^ae  id  t*  iu»  'init*.  if  onuou;  Miiiie  ewes  br  arCi«Hi 
•IB.  ±r  -jua^niac*!!!.  m&L  ^>iijiziirL  binL»if  za  Tini)nat  a&ediiMis.  He  gnatly 
<9iiue?«L  :iir  JCi/M~»i  J6-r>*-(  tf  !iib  tune  :  yzusee  liaiiJz<!ti  actkies  bein;; 
iBRiiit!iiifrL  in  ois  j-i.Ti'^ifc  3«ic  :£  >  iufiiruit  ^dw  b>  iiiiili'imml  m  some 
<a«?j  "iie  Jirt^'iiziis  leit  >£  iii»  3i0Lii::iL  prr^g«EiQi>ii&.  Hippoamtts  was 
mnv^  Slain.  A  .s^'AT  pa7?iii::aa  .  je  'vaip  a  paiLuaMoinar  mti  a  grems  man. 
SacsesetL  sin>iusL  Ji^  -T:irs>  lo?  ibnniianc  pPM)&  •vi  cho^  in  weighty 
az3)iniL  JcvD^  iniittrrTiniiiuu  imi  piiiiT  «7in^».  i.nxr  {udaereti  quota:  ion, 
"^  Tin*  is  iiu>ic  JLrr  .^  ik'Dfi;^  issc  irp«>:&B  in.  Ixsensore  as  put  of  hitf  first 
apiii»Ci>m. 

ikf  Bk^  nHnevn^  ?iet>^  'voirh.  Jiv^  >^>nK  krwu  tt>  ib  vader  his  name. 
IhvxIt  a  DLiorih.  ar*^  ^unir^-iL  ii»  jT'onine.  A^sempcs  tt>  tfiadngOKifa.  the^e 
braiB.  m  be  miMLe  ic  on  -^Mvr  p«'c:t<«L  £.iLCii>na of  she  vbofe  orof  aepante 
p^cQuiiA,  ja«C  ao^sLiciDni*  iii:>'  T-iru  as  "jin'jgcifjBeg  an  alBoaC  namberieas, 
ami  the  commensir^  Tip^n  tdeoL  oiok.-?  i  £  cmSiaTA*  tta«  of  liteialnie. 
A  compieo^  t.««nxaa  trvL^isii'B*  bj  t;iLxiiiiL.  appealed  in  4  toIk.  8t<\ 
bccwen  ir^L->>±  A  *?  inpiece  F^^nii^h.  ^tiiooo,  with  tiandationy 
inGPAlsircion.  nie«  [it'll  A^iumeii^iCH^  isil  pciL-ttizical  i»teay  bj  M.  LitUe, 
WW  pabiisheti  in  10  ?  U.  >to.  'r-«<Tr»>tra  I'fSd^l.  This  ehbonte  and 
flefan^arij  w«ick  is  ac  pcvrfen:  TXLriT*Al>iL  In  1S49  an  En^idh  tianalaUon 
of  the  p»iaine  wi»rLk  by  A<Lua>w  vita  a  (i^etiminaiT  diseoane  ami 
introdoR^tioad^  La.  :2  t^4;jw  >v.jl  w-j^  ^•i:krvLi»Lr«I  Ky  the  Sjilenham  Society. 
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TiiK  pro^irntion  niid  tmnomiBsiun  nf  ancient  l)i>r)I;i<,  through  nil  the 
ik-Mmi-tivo  revolutionf  that  have  sivi'jit  over  I'lnpin-s  niid  mitioiiii,  ia  one 
of  th«!  iiiiwt  nstonittliing  fiicts  in  tlii;  hit^ti'i'V  <<f  llif  htiiiiiiu  nici'.  All  Ihu 
more  awtonialiing  when  we  (-oiisider  that  lliey  cxir-ieil  only  in  tJie  frail 
form  of  maiiuHcripts,  anil  that  tlie  mniiber  of  jH.-nu>n8  serioutdy  intrrL'stcil 
in  most  of  them  anil  concerned  about  their  siifety  v.i*  really  very  Ijuntcil. 
Many,  indeed,  have  perished.  But  tin;  wonder  is  not  that  sonie  of  thene 
"Klit]is  of  time,"  as  IWon  calls  llicm,  liiilen  with  iirict'lei<R  trt>asures  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  fit  for  tho  nourishment  and  tliu  healing  of  the  peoples, 
nhould  have  gone  down  to  the  nntM'anliabie  abyHst-s,  but  that  so  many 
havD  e«ca]ied,  and  after  viiyag<;s  of  millennial  duration  have  found  at  lust 
Eitfe  havens. 


AAC3IJCLZES. 


TtTr:  tf-  ▼"i    Iter  "SE  "?•  »g?m~  ttrtL  "T»»tto*iiu  rf  'Ika  saiii  ▼Tim  iii«? 


jBOKbLia;!  LraCTit-n.  n.  t«"r.'  lur  ^«s«  TPse=ii«:*  dins  "ar— V»L  ^  I^t 
"wp^p^  "iuf  ■  "tin--*  .f  .L.-^iLHir-:'-*-  "iie  ir'!ii:-.-««  same  xm.*  lur  iii«:am5 
jf-^mt^ti-sarj^-         ■'  '.v*  -r  -^-ii  --ilian  jiTi.  "ae  lantla^  it'  Se*y<  iiif.-Tir,Anatfw 

ic  ?ir»-  "^-^nir*,  Xi-rsit;-  Putrnn-.  uxii.  I*  mitt n.  Aait  iLifse  w*pt  ^ 
jiiiroiJBtVL  If  "iis?  Irx  r-mnitr!!;  uuL  3i!>s*  -nit-ailiiL  •fiicfi'ii.  ii»*  i:ii*y  »>f 
T»fi*ilL  "mD-I  IE  "iut  •I!iir»-!iiLt'a  jr^iiir  _n  ir*i  Tie  ssru  vt  rhief  t.-Iio 
mav  T-*il  ':ixL  jt  liZtiiL  "Li-  .'vdit  ttMiH  Ajiiuaie-Le*  iiailif  *j  Hi>^ro«  when 
MU9L  if  i»*  riiiii  lit  Jiaiif*  :j»"i«*  :iii:iirr  -:k?i*?r     -TIusp*  2t  so  r:*!"!!  pj«»1 

a>  k.aii  THjia  IL  -*  i**^  Q«i  "Lir  ignr^IuiSAi  a  f  3d:r  'nun  a  Ti»rT  few  xxiixid^ 

H^  xi*  Vm  ic  STaiTHse  i>7  a. :.  >'*L  li^  i  •  1  5*"r  r^ar?  Wfore  the 
•Ii»acii  -f  his*  jrsi:»«v  pr-^lrr-s-^i+r,  £^::iiL     •.•u.  his  cisiujr*  S'le  lie  wa« 

fcir.ii.T.  K:.^  nlizii^  'JL«-i.a  :»!T<*aiKti  iiseif  in  bia  x.-n-h.  in  earnest 
jk.  ^.r' ir.1  ir:T  x]x\VL  s»:  '.'zy-  ^n«:T  f  ::y:mK^ST.  H-*  wi*  ii  f.-»llowffr  of 
IliT.j  ir.  Thilifr  rc.T.  i-.L  lik*  hi  si.  s^c  ^Li  z«*seArch.  of  cmth  f ^r  ab«.»ye 
tV^  :/;rsr.  ♦  of  .-lir.  -ic  itt  rridt  :•:  ih.»^  :L.rr»?  vitwipi  lif-r.  While  men 
j.r»;.-»'»i  l.ini  TFitf.'.-::  .'ii..»  -q  At.*i:';'Cr.:  »•£  Lis  iiiirreli«"'a5  mevhanii-al 
inv-T/.'-r.*.  hr  th-i-h:  IL^'.iij  :i  thrs^,  fd^  alci'itst  ashomeii  ff  them, 
*<»i,-  -i  •.it^trrr*  lrf!-«  ac-I  pLirir.'nj--.  in  •  i/::.rurl?i -a  with  th<«»e  Ii»flT  far- 
VHf  \.\:'j  -f»*^:';L*;i'jr>  in  iL-  >:.Lvr*:  ••f  pir«  in:rllct:t  in  which  he  lielighted, 
i%t\*\  \u  wli  *u  hf-  wa.-  in^irJly  alvn^  ;  henrin  pr«entinjr  a  contrast  to  Bacon, 
m\vf  vaI«i<-»I  til"  -tu'ly  »rf  ;^eonietnr  unly  f<..r  its  pnctical  application?.  He 
U  *ii\t\  Vt  h;iv';  lrav«-Ilf.-«l  in  Kj.nkpt  aiitl  in  other  ci»untrie:»  before  finally 
it4U\ut'/^  at  )ii^  ii;»tiv"  pLi/r.  In  Eu'vpt  he  irivent*^ij  the  screw  bearing;  his 
Uitiit*'  for  drawiii;,'  off  wat^rr,  now  mile*!  hy  the  Clemians  the  "  water- 
Mu;iil/'  H"  in  Hai'I  alho  to  have  applied  a  s<:rew  to  the  piiq>oses  of  navi«^- 
tion. 

To  him  vfo  ttwf  tlif;  i\i7n:f,\'(-Ty  of  tho  principle  that  a  botly  plunged  into 
H  fliii'l  )o^*rt  w«i;^ht  ^rjiial  to  that  of  tlie  fluid  displaced.  With  this 
i\\^  u.viy  H  lotitu'i-U'tl  th«-  Mory  of  tlw  goMen  crown  made  for  Hiero, 
\s\nt\i  \i>'  HiiMp<rt««I  to  he  alloycMl  witli  silver.  The  test  for  gravity 
o<i  iiiiimI  to  Airhiiinil.-.,  uiiili-  at  liie  hath,  and  with  irreprossihlo  joy  h»» 
MiMhril  lo  hiM  honii',  for^'.Ming  to  dress,  and  shouting  *' 1  have  found  it'' 
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(Eureka).  One  of  his  most  remarkable  achievements  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphere  to  exhibit  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  a  qiiasi-orrery. 
This  is  noticed  by  Claudiau  in  a  striking  passage  of  his  poems,  aiul  also 
by  SiliiiB  Italicus  and  Ovid.  He  made  a  very  near  approach  to  a  precise 
determination  of  the  ratio  between  tlie  diameter  and  the  circumference 
of  a  circle ;  detennined  the  relation  between  a  circle  and  an  ellipse,  ami 
the  proportion  between  the  solid  contents  of  a  sphere  and  of  a  cylinder 
circamscribed.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  mensuration  of  conic 
sections,  expressed  his  familiarity  with  the  power  of  the  lever  in  the 
saying,  "Give  me  a  standing  place  and  I  will  move  the  earth  itself;" 
and  among  the  engines  whicli  he  devised  for  the  di^fenco  of  Syracuse, 
when  besieged  by  the  Komans  under  !Marcellus,  were  burning  glasses  by 
which  to  set  the  enemy's  ships  on  lire.  It  is  most  likely  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  his  machines  at  this 
siege ;  he  wrote  none  himself,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  burning  mirrors  before  Tzetzes,  who  lived  fourteen  centuries  later. 
Ihiffon,  to  test  the  po.ssi})ility  of  such  action,  constructed  in  1747  a 
burning  mirror,  with  wliich  lie  could  pet  fire  to  wood,  or  melt  lead,  at 
considerable  distances.  Arcliimedes  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  has 
left  anything  satisfactory  on  the  theory  of  Media nics  and  on  Hydrostiitics. 
These  subjects  are  treated  iri  his  works  on  centres  of  gravity  of  lines  and 
planes,  and  on  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  plunged  in  a  fluid.  Even  the 
germs  of  the  calculus  are  found  in  his  speculations. 

The  rare  faculty  possessed  by  Archimedes  of  solving  hard  problems  had 
given  rise,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  the  phrase,  "  Archimedean  problem," 
in  the  sense  of  enormously  difficult  To  measure  and  appn^ciate  tlie 
greatness  and  achievements  of  Archimedes  it  is  necessary  to  have  exact 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  science  before  his  time.  Nothing  remains 
to  us  but  Euclitl,  with  some  fragments  of  his  commentators,  and  a  soliUiry 
work  of  Pappus.  Leibnitz,  with  adecjuate  intelligence,  says:  ** Those 
who  have  attained  to  the  power  of  comprehending  Archimedes  will  be 
less  astonished  at  the  discoveries  of  modern  men." 

When  Syracuse  was  l)esiege(l  l>y  Marcellus  (214  B.C.)  so  efficient  were 
the  services  rendered  by  the  great  thinker  and  inventor,  Archimedes, 
that  the  operations  of  the  attick  were  wholly  frustrated,  and  the  siege 
was  converted  into  a  blockade.  The  city  held  out  for  two  years,  and  was 
taken  in  212.  Archimedes  wtus  among  the  slain.  The  accounts  of  his 
de^th  vary  iil  detail,  but  agree  in  the  essential  fact,  that,  while  absorbed 
in  his  mathematical  studies, he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  a  Koman  soldier. 
Marcellus  had  giv<'n  particular  ortlers  to  spare  him  and  his  house,  but  in 

vain. 

On  the  monument  erected  to  him  in  the  burial  place  was  cut,  by  his 
own  desire,  the  figure  of  a  sphc^re  with  a  cylinder  cirtnimscril»ed,  an<l  a 
record  of  the  pro|K)rtion  between  the  contents  of  the  two.     Less  than  a 
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ANATU.MICAL  yCIENCK. 


Manifold  is  tho  interest  attacbing  to  tlie  old  city  of  Perj^ntiiioe  in  Aaia 
Minor.     Ita  ori(,'in  lost  in  mythical  roiiiut«neB«  vt  time  ;  ita  ningularly 

I  lovely  aitudtion  and  <<iivironQtcnt ;  its  colony  of  AsLdepiiulH  from  Epidaii- 
rus,  which  U'camo  in  the  course  of  centuries  one  of  tht  most  famous  of 
niFdiL-al  schools  ;  itH  Aoiirishinj;  kingilom,  which  rosR  rapidly  and  main- 
tained itsulf  for  a  tentury  and  n  half ;  its  library  and  school  of  lenmin);, 
(nice  rivalling  those  of  AlcXiiudria  ;  it^  early  Cliristinn  church,  one  of  tUa 
BHVon  addressed  by  the  aullior  of  the  Apocatyjisc  ;  the  existing;  renmins 
of  it«  Acropolis,  t^'m]>lcB,  churches,  amphitheatre  and  other  baildinga 
(marvellous  fragmenta  of  its  sculptures  at  this  mnnient  exciting  tliu 
sdinimlion  of  Europeans);  ita  invenlion  of  parchment  (CVwrfo  Prrgamena) 
us  writing  niftlorial ;  such  claims  lias  I'oigumos  on  the  enduring  nn'inory  of 
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It  is  stated  that  his  medical  treatises  niimlx?red  500,  and  that  liis  works 
on  philosophy,  logic,  &c.,  numbered  about  half  as  many.  Of  the  pub- 
lisheil  treatises  eighty  three  are  recoj^nized  as  genuine,  nineteen  are  held 
to  be  doubtful,  and  forty-live  cert4iinly  spurious.  There  are,  besides  these, 
many  volumes  of  fragments  and  of  notes  on  Hippocrates.  His  works 
were  early  translated  into  Arabic,  and  he  Ix'came  became  supreme  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  Most  of  his  exUuit  works  are  in  Greek, 
some  in  Latin,  and  a  few  in  Arabic.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs 
of  tlic  commanding  position  of  Oalcji  is  the  fact  that  all  the  medical  sects 
which  existed  lx»fore  his  day  (lisaj)[icared,  and  after  him  all  were  Galenists. 
Of  his  supremacy  there  is  a  striking  instance  in  P'nglish  medical  history. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  physician  who  dared  to  questiim 
the  infallibility  of  the  master  was  cited  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Ph3'sicians  and  compelled  to  sign  a  recantation. 

Of  all  (julen's  writings  the  most  valued  are  those  on  anatomy  and 
physiology;  and  of  these  the  most  imi)ortant  are  the  treatises  "Do 
Anatomicis  Administrationibus"  and  "De  Usu  l^artium  Corporis 
Humani."  The  latter  is  especi.illy  remarkable  for  the  largo  knowledge 
and  acuteness  of  thcmglit  displayed  in  it.  In  some  passages  a  deep 
religious  feeling  sliows  itself.  **  In  writing  these  books,"  he  says,  "I 
compose  a  hymn  to  the  Author  of  nature.  True  piety  doth  not  consist 
in  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  or  the  burning  of  a  thousand  ex([uisite  ]K»r- 
fumes  in  His  honour ;  but  in  recoguition  and  proclamation  of  His 
wisilom,  almightiness,  and  gocKlness." 

In  philot-ophy  Galen  was  an  eclectic.  He  rejected  the  cum»nt 
Ei)icureanism,  and  studied  the  Stoics,  the  Academics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics. He  held  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  also  a  philosopher.  In 
medicine  he  was  a  follower  of  Hippocrates,  whose  chief  doctrines  he 
adoi)ted  ;  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  four  humours,  of  critical  days,  of 
disease  as  contrary  to  nature,  the  importance  of  diet,  &c.  He  wrote  much 
clear  exposition  and  sound  criticism  of  his  master's  teaching.  He 
attached  much  imi)ortance  to  the  pulse  as  an  indicator ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  is  the  first  and  highest  authority.  He  made  large  advances  in 
anatomy  ;  introduced  many  new  tenns  which  have  kei)t  their  ground  ; 
was  the  first  to  dissect  a  great  numl)er  of  muscles  and  demonstrate  their 
IK»sition  and  direction  ;  and  though  the  subjects  of  his  dissection  were, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  (mly  animals,  and  chiefly  of  the  ain?  triln*,  his 
b<K)ks  oil  anatomy  were  the  best  existing  U'tween  the  second  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  In  Materia  Mcdica  he  was  not  so  good  an  authority  as 
I)i()scorides.  His  pharmacoiMDeia  consisted  chiefly  of  organic  substances, 
and  included  no  chemical  piv[)amtions.  Galen  was  a  persevering  observer 
and  collector  of  fact><,  and  a  great  master  of  general iziition.  He  lived  a 
soIkt  and  temj)orate  lift',  was  liunuim*  in  his  practice,  not  re8|)ecting 
|)ersons,  but  caring  as  much  for  the  Ijeggar  as  for  the  khig.     There  is  no 
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evidence  that  he  hml  much  intercoune  with  the  Christ iuis :  but  in  ode  of 
hi8  extant  fragments  he  mentions  the  '^aect"  and  praises  their  temperate 
and  chaste  lives. 

The  first  Latin  edition  of  Galen  was  published  at  Venice  in  1490,  in 
twi>  vols,  folia  The  edUio  princeps  of  the  Greek  tert  was  the  Aldine.  at 
Venicts  ^^^  vols,  folio,  in  1525.  It  has  been  three  times  repuUishnl, 
tho  niimt  recent  and  best  edition  being  that  of  Kuhn,  at  Leipzig,  twenty 
vo1h«  8vo,  in  1821-33.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  with  a  Latin  veKion 
apiMMinni  in  Paris,  \\\  thirteen  vols,  folio,  in  1639.  The  eoBBentahes 
written  ujMin  his  works  are  very  numerous  and  voluminooa 

Fattt  bound  in  the  chains  of  the  Galenic  system,  the  scieiice  of  medicine 
wait  for  agi's  {laralyiod.  There  was  need  of  a  revdution  before  a  fre^h 
mlvan<H*  in  nnil  knowledge  was  possible.  In  the  fifteenth  century  came 
the  awakening.  Fresh  study  of  the  greater  ancients  was  followed  by  the 
o|HMung  of  the  n^covcred  Hible.  The  dreams  and  investigations  of  the 
nlrheinist^  wen*  the  gi^nus  of  chemical  science ;  and  when  the  new  iatrtv 
ehenu.*tt:«  U«gan  their  laltours,  Galenism  was  doomed.  In  1520  Lutber 
bunit  the  Po|)e*s  Hull  at  Wittenbei^,  and  in  1526  the  coarse,  drunken 
P()niee|.4U8  Ix^giin  his  career  of  Professor  of  Physic  and  Surgery  at  Ik^el 
by  burning,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  pupils,  the  woika  of  Galen  «nnd 
i\\ireinm  He  ealbni  them  vain  dreams,  and  invited  his  papils  to  study 
**  (he  o|t<m  Kntk  of  Natun^  whicli  God's  finger  had  written."  In  spite  of 
till  hi«  fiuilts  and  entirs,  ''the  wonl  of  Paracelsus,"  says  the  historian, 
"ji;i\eM  lo  the  eentury  iU  tlirection." 

GURONOLOGT. 

«  \\  Ago         A.D.  k^ 

irto  UiMiint  IViv«imi«ii.  170-7  "  De  Una  Partiom,*' Ac.  .  40-47 

117  Uoimn  <o  fi(u«lr  HHMlioine    .     .  17       191  "Do   Libris  mim  do    Compo- 
liVt  K^tttltlinliMl  |iii>»ufuui  at  IN>r-  Bitiono       Medica;*'      buuks 

U1UMO* 2H  bamcd f>l 

1f^.)  VimuM  HiMiio a2       193-3  Delivered  lectures  .    .    .   62  (t3 

tii;   \yA\  Koiiio.  \i«iusl  Aqiiilem    .  37    i  200  Died 70 

\\^^  Ui'Iumum)    to    Kotiie    with    M.  ' 
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A.u.   U73-1513. 
FATHER  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 


Nicholas  Copehmcus  was  a  luttive  of  Thum,  which,  at  the  time  of  liis 
birth,  fiirnietl  part  of  the  doniinionB  of  tlie  King  of  Poland.  Historians 
have  loDg  (liacussMl  tliu  origin  of  this  great  roan.  8omc  assert  thai  his 
fulhiT  was  a  serf,  while  others  pretetiil  that  he  was  ilescentled  from  a 
noble  family,  as  if  on  Uluatrious  petligree  eouM,  like  genius,  confer  ylory 
ntiil  immortality.  The  truth  sei-ins  to  be  that  he  wiim  of  mixed  descent 
His  father  was  apparently  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  as  ho  was  certainly  a 
Itohemian  by  country;  Lis  mother  wqh  an  undonbtol  German.  Hie 
parents  took  care  tliat  ho  t>hoiild  rwelvo  a  first-class  education.  After 
stndyini;  clawics  in  the  college  at  Thorn,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  follow  the  courses  of  philosophy  and  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Crucow.     There  the  lectures  of  .:Vlbcrt  Krudzewski  inspired  him  with  a 
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jiassioii  fur  the  science  of  astronomy,  with  wbich  his  naine  was  iJestiiitil 
tit  Ir  in}^]Nini1)]y  c»uineetetL     TLruu*jh  the  influence  of  his  um-le  Xmca^ 

J  Wiis^sflriKJe,  Lisho]!  of  Wanuia,  he  was,  at  the  early  z*^  ^A  twfntv-twi». 

^  nuDtnl  to  the  di«jiiity  c»f  Canon  of  Frauenbiii^  a  town  on  the  coa.<u  n»*ar 

^  ihe  njuulli  i»f  I  lit*  Vistula,  and,  having:  eomplete*!  the  obli.:^t«iry  year  uf 

i\'>Jilrnct*,  lie  ohtiiined  from  the  Ciiapter  three  years'  leave  of  aWn(v 

"  for  the  j»ur}M»se  of  completing  in  ItjJy  the  course  of  study  U*^n  in  his 

iiati>e  Country.  Towanls  the  eml  of  1496  he  was  enrolle^l  amon^'st  the 
siuileuLs  at  the  University  of  IkJogna,  where  he  inscribed  his  name  •»n 

*■  the  list  i»f  the  Poles  who  frequente<l  that  famous  scat  of  learning — ai-ir- 

cuiust.inee  which  Ilis  been  cited  as  an  additional  proof  that  he  was  not  a 
tienuan.  Kiirly  in  the  following  year  the  Ferrarese  astronomer,  Dtimenin» 
Mdria  Novam,  had  already  found  in  him  a  zealous  assistant  in  his  nightly 

i»liNerv.itii'n:v 

The  intiTval  In'twivn  the  first  arrival  of  Gipemicus  in  Italy  and  his 
»  linul  departure  fr<»m  that  country  was  of  eight  years — from  the  end  of 

HiUi  ti»  that  K}i  1,'>04.     r»ut  his  sojtmni  was  interrupted  by  twf>  hniue- 
wanl  journeys  for  the  purjn^so  mainly  of  obtaining  renewetl  leave  of  al>- 
senie  fi\»in  the  iMi:ipt-er  of  Frauenburg.     The  first  was  in  1499,  after  the 
rni\ersity  of  lH»Ii»gn.i  h;id  eonfemnl  U|x>n  him  the  degree  of  IWtor  of 
l^nvs.      loiter  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  }k)logna,  accompanie<l  by 
his  bi\»ther  Aiidi\*w  ;  but  finding  themselves  in  extremely  necessitous  eir- 
euin>tanees— pn»Kibly  Kvaust*  tlie  pittance  which  had  been  bread  f<tr  <»ne 
\\.is  M,irvrtiion  for  two — tlie  bnnhers  rejiaireil  to  Rome  in  the  jubilee 
>e.ir  I'MHK     Tliert*  for  alnuit  t^'n  months  Nicholas  taught  mathematics 
amid  tlie  pl.iutlits  of  thi>»itging  auiliences.     Again  in  1501  both  Nicholas 
\\\\\\  \\\y\\\^\\  To] amicus  were  in   Poland,  ami  this  time  the  Chapter  <if 
KiMuenbuix  granleil  them  a   more  pndonged   leave  for  the  puri>05e  of 
>!u«l\nig  at  l*a«hia,     Tlie  permission,  we  are  told,  was  grant^tl  the  more 
n'a.hl\  Kvaus*'  Nicholas   liad   pn»niisi»d  to  devote   himself  to  medicine. 
Thus  wlien,  afier  three   veais'  furtiier  studv,  he  finally  retunie<l  to  his 
native    lauil,  he  w;k«  a  dt»ctt»r  in  two  faculties,  as  well  as  a  comjH*tent 
cla»ical  scholar,  a  rare  mathematician,  and  the  astronomer  all  the  world 

The  n^niaindtT  of  his  life,  which  extemled  to  the  term  allotte<l  to  man 

by  the  Psalnii.st.  w;ls  spent  in  the  little  town  of  Frauenburg,  his  att4«ntion 

being  di\  i.liMl  iHaween  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  office  and  the  eulti- 

vatuin  nf  astronomieal  science.      He  employed  a  great  iK)rti(m  of  his  time 

in  works  of  charity  and  in  giving  g.Kxl  advice  ;  he  visited  the  sick  ]>oor: 

he  piojrcted  the  construction  of  a  hydraulic  machine  to  distribute  wat^r 

in  all  the  hoiisi.s  of  thr  town  ;  he   occujued   himself  with  the  best  ni.xN- 

of  coinin-  njonry  ;  nnd  he  survessfully  ph,id.Ml  the  cause  of  \x\s  colleagu.-> 

in  a  law-.M,it  brought    by  the  Chapter  of  FnuK-nburg  against  the  Kni-hls 

ol  the  l,.utoinc-  Onler.     In  the  little  cathetlral  town  on  the  kmks  of  the 
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Vistula  no  passion  disturbed  the  peaceful  trancpiillity  of  his  existence. 
An  enemy  of  useless  conversation  he  did  not  seek  for  praise  nor  the 
clamour  of  glory ;  independent  without  pride,  content  with  his  lot  and 
content  with  himself,  he  was  great  in  obscurity,  and,  revealing  himself 
only  to  a  small  nunil)er  of  chosen  disciples,  lie  accomplished  a  scientific 
revolution  without  Europe  l>eing  aware  of  tlie  fact  during  his  lifetime. 

Co|)eniicus  read  carefully  the  explanations  which  Ptolemy  and  other 
ancient  astronomers  had  given  of  tlie  movements  of  tlie  sun  and  planets, 
but  none  of  their  theories  satislied  him,  be  luise  he  coidd  not  make  them 
agree  with  what  he  liimself  o\  served.  At  last,  after  many  years  of  labour, 
he  came  to  the  conchisiou  that  tlie  real  exphination  was  the  one  which 
Aristarchus  had  given,  and  which  was  called  tlic  Pythagorean  system — 
namely,  that  the  sun  stamls  still  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  that  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolve  round  it. 

The  results  of  his  laboui*s  he  euibodied  in  a  volume  whirh  is  the  foun- 
dation of  modern  astronomy.  l>ut  lie  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  publish 
the  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  Persuatled  at  List  by  the 
reiterated  solicitations  of  his  Iriends,  especially  Caixlinal  Schoml)erg  and 
Tidemann  Gysius,  IJishop  of  Kulm,  he  determined,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
to  stMul  to  the  pres.<<,  at  Nuremberg,  his  '*I)e  Kevolutionibus  Corporuni 
Coele-stium,"  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  nearly  thirty-six  years. 
He  directed  his  pupil  Kheticus  tu  revise  the  proofs,  ami  a  few  days  be'bre 
his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  (»f  holding  in  his  failing  hands  acom])k'te 
copy  of  his  work.  • 

Copernicus  came  into  the  world  at  that  peri(Kl  of  revival  when  the 
human  mind  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up  after  a  sleep  of  ages.  That 
sleep,  however,  had  been  ap;  arent  antl  not  real,  for  all  the  gre.it  problems 
tlen  so  eagerly  canvassed  were  not  new.  More  than  once  they  had  been 
put  forward  by  l>old  thinkers  whose  utterances  were  soon  stifletl  by  the 
dominant  authority,  or  failed  to  find  an  echo  among  their  conU^mporarie^s. 
As  a  genend  nde  it  may  be  safely  maintained  that  every  revolution  oj)enly 
accej)ted  lias  Injcn  previously  accepted  in  men's  minds.  Thus  a  long  tiiuo 
I)rior  to  the  discovery  of  America  the  probable  existence  of  a  fourth  part 
of  the  world  had  been  spoken  of,  and  Coi>ernicus  himself  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  l^irth  move  round  the  Sun.  Ihit 
extraonlinary  jH^rsevemnce  was  re<piired  in  onler  to  gain  a  hearing  for  his 
theory ;  and  in  this  resjx^ct  the  recent  di.«covery  of  the  New  Worhl  was 
a  great  Iielp  to  a  ^evolutionary  astron(»mer.  There  was  now  no  obstacle  to 
the  Earth  circulating  in  space,  since  it  ha<l  lxH*n  demonstrated  that  it  forms, 
with  the  ocean,  one  single  globe  ;  that  it  is  not  immiMlenitely  large,  and 
tl»at  then*  may  n^ally  exist  underneath  us  iidiabitants  whose  feet  nro 
op|>osed  t4.)  our  own.  Vet  to  no  m:ui  is  granteil  the  power  of  disctJvering 
all  trutiis  at  onee.  Copernicus  continued  to  dtMcive  himself,  in  common 
with  the  aucieut-i,  in  relerence  to  the  movement*  of  the  planets,  nnd  he 
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made  a  great  error  in  his  theory  of  what  he  calle<l  the  ''  third  movement 
of  the  Earth."  In  spite  of  these  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  Copernicus 
is  the  father  of  those  men  of  genius  who  have  created  modem  astronomical 
science ;  and  the  name  of  the  Canon  of  Frauenburg  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable, because,  to  cite  his  own  stately  language,  he  placed  "  the  light  of 
the  world — the  5rb  which  governs  the  planets  in  their  circulation — upon 
a  royal  throne,  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple  of  Nature."  Kepler  and 
Newton  penetmted  much  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  it  was  Copernicus  who  gave  them  tlie  key  ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  after  their  immortal  labours,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
universe  is  called  the  Copemican  system. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D.  Ago 

U78  Bom  at  Thorn,  ProMia. 

1497  Settled  at  Bologna   ....    24 

1500  At  Rome 27 


A.D.  Age 

1530  '  De  Rerolationibas  Orfoiam 

Coelestiam" 67 

1513  Died 70 


KEPLER. 


*.i).  1571-1630. 
THE  LAWS  (IF  CELESTIAL  M<iTIOS. 


John  Kepler,  one  of  the  groab-nt  OHtronnmera  of  h11  tgwt,  was  a  nntivp  of 
Mn-jKlHtt,  mmr  the  imperial  city  of  Weil,  in  ihe  duchy  of  WUHj-mberp. 
UiH  parciiU  M'i're  Henry  Kepler  iind  Ciitharine  (Inlilenniann,  both  nf 
nohle,  thongh  decayed,  families.  Henry  Kepler  at  tliH  time  of  his 
inarris)^  wan  b  pptty  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Wurlembei^''8  Ben'ice  ;  and 
a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  liis  eldest  M>n  John,  in  1571,  ho  joined 
the  army  then  serving  in  the  Nctherlnnds.  His  wife  followt^l  him, 
leaving  their  son,  then  in  his  ftfth  year,  at  Leonberff,  nnder  the  care  uf 
hiH  ){nindfatheT.  He  was  a  m-vrn  mnnttis  child,  very  weak  and  sickly  ; 
anil  after  recovering  with  diffieulty  from  a  severe  sttaek  of  smnll-pox,  he 
wnn  iu>nl  ti>  iu'liiH>l  in  1AT7.  Hi-nry  Kepler's  llmit^-d  int-onie  wiw  still 
tiiriber  re-liiced  ..n  hi»  r^-lnru  int..  (.iermnny  tli.^  follnwiiij!  vf-.u  in   .■i.ii- 
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Bpoiul  my  time  at  the  door  of  the  Crown  Treasurer  and  in  l»o^ging.'' 
Kej)ler  was  consoled  for  all  these  mortifications  by  the  free  use  which  he 
had  from  this  time  of  the  original  observations  of  Tycho,  and  the  possibility 
of  discovering  in  them  the  secret  of  the  planetary  movements.  In  1611 
he  lost  three  children,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  had  become  first  epileptic 
and  then  mad. 

After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Matthijxs, 
continued  Kepler  in  the  office  of  Imperial  Mathematician,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Diet  of  Riitisbon  to  assist  in  tlie  corrc'ction  of  tlie  calendar.  The 
amours  then  due  to  him  amounted  to  12,000  crowns,  and  althouj^h  he 
travelled  in  the  retinue  of  the  Emperor  he  was  obli<^'ed,  in  onler  to  live, 
to  compose  little  almanacs  containing  prognostications.  Poverty  soon 
afterwards  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  acc^'pting  a  cliair  of  mathe- 
matics at  Linz.  There  he  contracted  a  second  niarriage  with  the  beautiful 
Susanna  Reuthinger,  by  whom  he  had  seven  cliildren. 

His  happiness  wjis  of  brief  duration.  Tlie  priests  of  Linz  and  tho 
I'rotestant  pastors  of  Wiirtemberg  simultaneously  brought  against  him  a 
charge  of  heresy,  which  he  had  gieat  trouble  in  rebutting.  In  1615  a 
letter  arrived  from  Kepler's  sister  implnring  the  aid  of  this  great  man  in 
favour  of  their  mother,  who  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  suit  lasted 
more  than  five  years.  AfU'r  having  vainly  demanded  in  writing  the 
intervention  of  the  Duke  of  WiirUnuberg  to  stop  this  extraordinary  |>erse- 
cution,  Kepler  journeyed  on  horseback  from  Linz  to  Stuttgart,  in  order 
to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal  solicitations.  In  sjute  of  his  high 
renown,  he  could  only  succeed  in  modifying  the  sentence  pronounceil  on 
his  mother,  who  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.  The  judges  decided 
that  the  executioner  should  terrify  the  old  woman  by  showing  to  her  one 
by  one  the  instruments  of  torture,  explaining  to  her  at  the  same  time 
their  moile  of  action  and  the  progressive  increase  of  the  pain  they  in- 
flicted. This  terrible  explanati<m  was  made,  but  the  ohl  woman  rcsistiMl 
all  threats,  and  wound  up  with  this  declaration  :  "  I  will  say  in  the  midst 
of  the  torments  that  I  am  a  witch,  but  it  will  be  a  lie  all  the  sanu»." 
Her  courage  pro<luced  such  an  effect  that  she  was  released.  Kepler 
returned  to  Linz,  but  his  enemies  insulttMl  him  to  su(di  a  degree  as  tho 
son  of  a  witch  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Austria. 

Previously  to  this,  in  1620,  Kepler  was  visitexl  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Venice,  who,  finding  him  oppresseil  by 
I>ecuniary  difliiculties,  urged  him  to  go  over  to  England,  whow  he  assured 
him  of  a  welcome  and  an  honourable  reception  ;  but  Kepler  could  not 
ri'solve  upon  the  propositi  jcmrney,  although  in  his  leltt^rs  he  often 
returned  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

Soon  afterwanls  Allx'rt  Walhjnstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  a  great  patron 
of  .astrology  and  one  of  the  mf>st  distinguished  men  of  tlie  age,  made  a 
most  munificent  offer  to  Kepler,  who  in  conse(juence  took  up  his  resilience 
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at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  The  duke  treated  liini  with  liberality  and  distinction, 
and  by  his  influence  with  the  IJuke  of  Mecklenburg  he  obtained  for  him 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Rostock. 

In  the  frequent  journeys  on  horseback  which  he  made  between  Stigan 
and  Rati->bon  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  his  pay  from  the  Emperor,  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  left  at  his  death 
twenty-two  crowns,  one  coat,  two  shirts,  and  no  books  except  fifty-seveu 
copies  of  his  "  Ephemerides "  and  sixteen  copies  of  his  '^Rodolphine 
Tables."     His  body  was  buried  in  8t.  Peter's  churchyard  at  Ratisbon. 

This  great  mnn  published  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  separate  works. 
His  discoveries  \\\  optics,  gent^ral  pliysics,  and  geometry  are  numerous  ; 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  discovery  of  three  remarkable  laws,  by 
which  the  movements  of  all  the  planets  are  explained.  The  first  of 
"  Kepler's  Laws,"  as  they  are  called,  is  that  planets  move  round  the  sun 
in  ellipses  or  ovals,  and  not  in  circles ;  the  second  law  is  that  planets 
describe  equal  areas  about  their  centre  in  equal  times ;  and  the  third  law 
is  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  their  distances.  Even  if  Kepler  had  never  turned  his 
attention  to  the  heavens,  his  optical  labours  would,  as  Sir  David  Brewster 
justly  points  out,  have  given  him  a  high  rank  amongst  the  original 
inquirers  of  his  age  ;  but  when  we  consider  him  also  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  three  great  laws  which  bear  his  name  we  must  assign  him  a  rank 
next  to  that  of  Newton.  The  history  of  science  does  not  present  us  with 
any  discoveries  more  tnily  original,  or  which  required  for  their  establish- 
ment a  more  acute  and  vigorous  mind.  The  si^culntions  of  his  prede- 
cessors afforded  him  no  assistance.  From  the  cumbruus  machinery 
adopted  by  Copernicus,  Kepler  paesed  at  one  step  to  an  elliptical  orbit, 
with  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  from  that  moment  astronomy  became 
a  demonstrative  science.  The  splendid  discoveries  of  Xewton  sprang 
immediately  from  those  of  Kepler,  and  completed  the  great  chain  of  truths 
which  constitute  the  laws  of  tlie  planetary  system.  The  eccentricity  and 
1x)ldne8s  of  Kepler's  genius  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  calm 
intellect  and  the  enduring  patience  of  Xewton.  Th(»  bright  spark  which 
the  genius  of  the  one  elicitinl  was  fostered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  other 
into  a  steady  and  enduring  flame. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.r).  Ago   >  i.D.  Ago 

1671  Dato  of  birth.                                      I  1006  '*  Do  StellA  NovA  "    ....  35 

1591  M. A.  at  Tubingen     .     ...  20   |  KK®  *•  Astnniotnia  Nova  "     ...  88 

1594  Locturor    ou    otttronomy    at  >  1612  Prof,  at  Liuz ;  mathematioiaQ 

Gr&tz 23                     tocnii)oror 41 

1596  **  ProdromuB  Dissertat.   Cog-  1619  "  Do  Comotis  ;"  *'  Uamiouico 

mograph." 25                     Miindi " 48 

1601  Asbistant  to  Tycho  Brahe      .  30  1G27  *"  Tabulw  KodolpbiDSB  *'     .     .  56 

1602  "DeFundamentisABtrologiro"  81  1630  Died  at  Katisbuu 59 

1604  ''raralipomenaadVitcUiuncm*'  33   i 


GALILEO. 

i.D.  15C4-1642. 
THE  I'litNKElt  OF  SCIEXCE  I.N  MODEKX  TlMhX 


Amunq  the  great  men  wlm  liavc  contribute*!  to  the  advance  uf  Bciuni-a 
tiietv  nrti  not  many  wliost'  lives  poiueBS  so  much  interL-8t  fi>r  the  luase  of 
men  as  thnt  of  Gnlili-n.  I'or^iniOitiua  ok  the  di-liglit  of  tho  gnmp  •  truth 
is  the  Joy  of  Uih  (iliiloBojihtir.  To  uniultivak-d  |H'r»)iis  ■  man's  "  life  " 
mi>ans  wlwt  he  outwnnlly  dw«  wid  what  visibly  bi-fsUs  him.  To  the 
(ihilosophic  nnil  n'dri^tive  it  means  what  ht;  Uiinkn,  nliut  he  loves,  and 
Ituims  nnd  teuchtvs.  The  formi^r  hunger  for  Bdventurcs,  the  latt4^r  eagerly 
watch  the  growth  of  a  mind.  But  there  are  very  few  Hves  exclusively  of 
the  one  kind  or  the  cither.  "The  web  of  our  liTe  is  of  a  mingled  yam." 
The  yrefU  man  is  still  a  man,  and  the  scientific  interest  is  cl'isrly 
inwovi'ji  with  tlie  huinan.  Thiit  is  the  case  tu  an  unusiui]  degree  with 
tiolili-o.     Ho  was  not  only  the  lunn  of  science,  but  be  was  one  of     'tho 
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Bart^r-^  -.f  *<::rii»:ii  C  mti  r-:   "i:?  fa*::   L*  •.Irarlv  •  w:l:j  the  Mron^j  h*>l«l 
"wLurh  Lis  nuiii*:  biL*  .cair.'i'I  -.ei  tiiT  i:LiJ;jii:aii«.i:  and  intcrtsl  of  men  in 

Galile«>  Galf*^:  wx-  b  rr.  i:  FL-a.  :L-r_  i  'I-r+^n'irncT  of  Fl^^rence,  on 
the  I^th.  '.f  Frrr:arT.  I .'•5  4.  I:  ti*  :Ii-  vr:ir  vf  Sh.ik>|»^sipe's  birth. 
BAei>Q.  waa  hi  ra  rLr-rtr  7-:ir?  •=^drL:  r.  L  is: par.'- Hi  f-yir  vrars  Liter.  Kepler 
»Ten  years  Li:»='r.  »^:[i-rri'*T:i  La-i  l*-»-n  -ie:!!!  aV'Ut  twenty  years^ 
T>e:iS4:artes^  Mii:.n.  Srin-icu  an-I  Lt^  ke  w»rr»r  N.ni  in  the  lifetime  of 
f  valile.^ :  anil  Xewt.  2.  "Wi>  t»  rr.  iL-r  -s^mie  vr;Lr  :hat  G;ililtn>  tiit-«l.  Tlie 
Galilei  family  wt^nr  •£  noll-r  nnk.  In  N>jh«**l  Galileo  showed  great 
mechanical  inver.:LVrnr«i.  ah  I  iin.^  a  fon- In-  -s-  for  literanire.  He  receivetl 
his  early  etlacati  .'n  a:  rh-r  o  event  of  Vill.  iuhrr.e?a,  near  Flore nt^,  was 
tiametl  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  aoj^iirvrti  a  ;L?>3d  style.  Ue  listed  of 
monkish  Ic^^c,  was  liL-ir^-rrrtL  and  ahandonel  it.  He  ha<l  wnie  leaning 
to  a  monastic  life,  an^l  entcre«i  u{«*n  the  novitiite  :  but  his  father  with- 
dn^w  him,  and  wi^hoi  to  nuike  him  a  iliysirian.  At  seventeen  he 
entered  the  Universitv  i>f  I^si  to  »tudv  meilioine,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  famous  Andrea  Cesalpino.  His  ^'  ^lu» ""  were  so  various 
that,  hke  Leonardo,  he  seeme«l  Kt  to  be  and  to  do  anything ;  might  be 
musician,  pointer,  orator,  mathematician,  mechanician. 

As  with  PascaL  mathematics  were  forliidden  him.  lest  they  should 
seduce  him  from  his  appointed  coun^e.  But  in  1 583,  in  l^isa  cathetlnd, 
his  thoughts  wandering  from  the  senice,  he  watched  the  swinging  of  a 
bronze  lamp — it  still  liana's  there — anil  obeservtMl  that  its  oscillations,  long 
or  short,  were  made  in  equal  times.  This  leil  him,  through  experiments, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  isochronism  of  the  ]>endulum.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  it  was  to  apply  it  to  the  pulse,  ami  it  was  name<l  imJtnlwjia, 
Long  years  had  to  pass  bt*fore  it  was  applied  to  chK^kwork.  Tlie  some 
year  he  accidentally  overheard  a  mathematical  lesson  given,  his  native 
]KUMion  was  awakened,  and  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  presently  laid 
aside  for  Kut^lid  and  Anhimedes. 

In  1586  he  left  tlie  L'niversity  without  taking  a  degree.  At  Fh»renfe 
he  lectured  on  l)ant4*'s  "  Infi-nio.'*  Alnrnt  tlie  same  time  he  invente<l 
and  tlrscrilMMl  the  hydn)stalical  lalance  ;  and  by  his  work  on  tlie  ceuln? 
of  gnivity  in  solids  acquinM]  the  (K'signation  of  "the  Archimedes  of  his 
time."  His  reputation  now  procunMl  him  an  intro<luction  \a\  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  an  app<»intment  as  h'cturer  on  mathematics  at  Pisa 
(15H9).  l>iirin;4  his  stay  In*  made  experiments  in  <lynamical  science,  and 
(ronviiiccd  the  Aristotidiaiis  a;(aiiist  their  will  of  tin*  true  law  of  falling 
l»odi«'s.  Thi'V  ''oiild  iH'ithcr  refute  nor  rejoice  in  him;  and  his  sarenstie 
style  exaspenited  them.  He  was  hissed  at  his  lectur»*s,  and  in  1591  he 
n'tired  to  Florenee.  In  the  following  year  he  was  apjH)inted  by  the 
Venetian  govrrninent  to  the  eliair  (»f  mathematics  at  Padua.  This  j>ost 
h"  till»'d  for  eighteen  years  with  immense*  success  an<l  j)opularity. 

To  tlii.-*  pi  rioil  ( 15fll-li)10)  belongs  a  hcrics  of  inventions  and  great 
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<liscovario8  :  tlio  proportional  coinpass«'s,  the  first  thermometer,  the  tele- 
scM»pt',  and  the  swift  train  of  startling  disclosures  mmle  by  the  last  when 
lirst  direcUMl  to  tho  h«*avens.  Galileo  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
telescope.  Report  roachcd  him  of  such  an  instrument  made  in  the 
Netherlands;  he  seized  upon  the  concepti(»n  and  immediately  made  one 
with  his  own  hands.  It  was  his  distinctitm  to  he  the  lirst  to  apply  it  to 
the  study  ()f  the  heavens.  He  cpiickly  improved  upon  his  first  attempt, 
and  afterwards  made  hundreds  of  instruments.  They  were  in  demand 
all  over  Europe.  The  resuhs  of  the  first  few  months  were  astounding. 
])iscovery  after  discovery  gave  the  lie  to  the  doctrines  of  the  blind  guides. 
First,  the  moon  revealed  the  mountainous  conliguratinn  of  her  surface  ; 
next,  the  Milky  Way  resolv(Ml  itself  into  sepanite  stars;  the  four  moons 
of  Jupiter  were  seen  ;  the  rin«^'  of  Saturn  was  seen,  but  not  recof(nized  as 
such;  Venus  appeared  in  a  crescent  shape  ;  and  the  Sun-spots  were  dis- 
covered. How  is  it  possilde  for  us,  familiar  all  our  lives  with  these  facts, 
to  ima^^ne  the  confused  excitement  of  delight  and  consternation  which 
accomj>anied  their  first  disclosure  ]  The  grand  sriontific  result  of  the 
whole  was  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  tin*  Copernican  theory, 
which,  after  making  its  way  f<»r  nearly  a  century  so  slowly  as  to  seem 
almost  lost,  now  arose  to  life,  victorious  over  all  gainsayers.  Galileo  had 
early  aceei)ted  this  theory,  but  had  abstain«*d  from  avowing  it,  mon%  he 
says,  from  fear  of  derisicui  than  of  ])ersecution.  But  he  might  well  dn^ad 
lM»th.  For  had  he  not  heard,  in  Febniary,  1600,  how  the  brave  thinker, 
(Jiordano  Ihuno,  was  buri.ed  at  Rome?  He  must  have  known  Bruno's 
works  and  leanit  something  from  them  ;  and  if  the  terror  entered  into 
h  ni,  can  we  wonder? 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Padua,  in  1597,  that  his  friendship  with 
Kej»ler  lK»gan,  which  lasted  till  Kepler's  death  in  1G32. 

Galileo  was  a  courtly  man,  and  he  not  only  named  the  new-found 
satellites  the  "  Medicean  stars,"  but  named  each  of  the  four  after  some 
memlMT  of  the  ducal  family.  In  September,  1610,  he  settled  at  Florence 
as  philosopher  and  mathematician  to  the  Grand  Duke.  In  the  spring  of 
IGll  he  visited  Rome,  was  cordially  received,  and  with  his  "optic  tube" 
showed  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  folk  of  the  papal  court. 

r>ut  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
('op<'rnican  theory  was,  witi»  the  Church,  a  rcwww  hdli ;  and  the  war 
])egan.  Galileo  had  no  wish  to  raise  discussion  on  the  relation  of  Scrip- 
ture to  Science,  but  once  liegun  he  accepted  it  fiercely.  During  1615 
there  was  a  sus|M»nsion  of  arms  ;  and  (Jalileo  was  again  well  received  at 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Incpiisition  interfered ;  Imt  only  to 
decree  the  Copernican  theory  to  be  absar<l  and  false.  Btdlarmine,  the 
leading  mendier  of  the  Holy  College,  gave  Galileo  a  warning  not  to  hold, 
teach,  or  (h'fend  the  condemned  doctrine.  He  gave  him  also  a  certificate 
that  no  abjuration  was  re(|uir<Ml,  no  penance  imposed.  The  next  sixteen 
years  ho  sjKint  in  scholarly  ipiiet  at  Florence.     Ominous  tidings,  however, 
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tw\i!<ff\  hini  in  F^tnnarv.  1*513,  or  mi  dif*r  riiili.:«4:.pher — ^atheisty^  of 
eom^e — Vinfni.  humiHl  'ly  th^-  rmriL-iitii  n  it  T-.-ultja.-?*?. 

In  1*53-  tjoiileij  pnhiL-hi*-!  iL*  aitst  i3ip«'rt.inc  work,  the  ** Dialogue 
on  the  >j5*&*nxs  of  dii*  W:riiL '  T!iL*  wu*  :h»*  nnal  suoial  for  action. 
Ptnceeiiiii;zs  w»»r*»  :ak'-a  Tiai:*^r  -ilie  a:iihon:T  of  a  il^wrte  of  the* Hoi j 
Office  podfieii  in  F'?^n;iry.  lol»5.  m  jbaolTitr  pn-'hibitii-kn  of  the  teacbin;;; 
of  the  contiemnetl  theinr.  which  ha«t  aot  b*^n.  pablLsbed  nor  conimoni- 
fateil  to  Galile«\  iTht?  •*xi>t«»noe  of  rhis  lieiTee,  Ion;:  J*>abU?«l,  has  now 
been  rerili*^!  ber-ntl  -^.itisri'-ii.  \  Th»»  '"^Iil  man.  now  seventr,  and  broken 
in  health,  waa^  cite* I  to  Et.nxie.  an*!  nnilerw^^at  thr  ai^jnv  of  a  trial  with 
**rigoroas  esuninadon."  bat  not  with  the  at-trial  tortore.  His  courage 
faileti  him,  and  ti>  :*ave  hid  life  h*?  maile  a  lyin;!  abjuration.  A  sjiectacle 
too  moaznful  &3  •{well  <>n  !  But  the  truth  falls  not  when  her  champion 
Inms  cowanL  Henoef-rwapl  he  was  the  pri.'^onvr  of  the  Holy  C>ffice, 
althongh  alloweil  to  r»rtTim  to  Flot^nce. 

The  next  rear  he  k«t  hi^  beL>vt?il  tlaa^hter — she  dies,  although 

**  He  Novell  her  moac,  and  cfaoagfat  to  set  his  reai 
On  her  kind  nonerr.'' 

In  1636  he  became  bliniL  His  last  years  were  spent  at  his  country- 
house  at  Arcetri ;  and  here,  in  1639,  Milton  visited  him.  He  is  meii- 
tione«l  in  '*  Paradise  Loc^t,**  but  no  particidars  of  the  interview  are  given 
us.  THiat  could  Milt^m — he  who  c«>uld  unshrinking  face  a  world  in 
arms — what  could  he  say  of  the  abjuration  1  It  might  be  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  kept  him  silent.  Galileo  dietl  at  Arcetri,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1642. 

The  original  records  of  his  trial  preser\*e<l  in  the  Vatican,  were  first 
piiblishiMl  in  exUn^so  in  1{?67.  W  recent  works  on  Galileo  the  most  note- 
worthy is  tliat  by  Von  Gebler,  entitled  "  CJalileo  Galilei  iind  Koniisclie 
Curie,"  which  has  finally  cltNired  up  the  st()ry  i»f  the  trial.  An  English 
translation  was  i>iiblishe<l  in  li<79.  The  first  complete  edition  of  Galileos 
works  npiM\'inMl  at  Florence  in  1842-56  in  fifteen  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a 
g<MMl  En^lisli  bio«^])liy  of  Galileo  by  Drinkwatrr. 
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no  alle  duo  Nuove  Scieoze  '*    71 
ir>42  Die<l  at  Arcetri 78 


HARVEY. 

A.ii.    1578.1657. 
MSCOVERKR  OF  THE  CUtCULATIOX  OF  THE  ISLOOD. 


Wii.UAM  Haiivsit,  the  jovati'st  iihyHiologist  the  world  hiw  seen,  was  a 
iiiitivi;  of  Fulkt:iitoiie,  in  Kent.  His  fatlier  was  a  j'euman  in  substantial 
i-irc'uiiiHtan('<-s,  anil  brought  up  n  liirge  family,  11  i no  in  number,  five  of 
wlmm  liecaniB  merchants  of  note  ami  consideration  in  the  city  of  London. 
At  ten  years  of  a}{v  William  Ihirvey  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
(.'uiiterbory,  ami  tit  fiixUen  was  entered  a  peiesioDcr  of  Cains  College, 
('iiniliridgi-,  where  lie  cix-nt  some  years  in  the  study  of  It)gic  and  natural 
jdiiloMijihy,  IIS  |ir<-|Himt<)ry  to  the  sluily  of  iimdidne.  He  next  travelled 
thruiigli  Fmuie  and  lierinany  to  the  I'nivtTsily  of  I'lulua,  then  the  movt 
cch'bnili-d  Hc-hoi.l  „l  njedic-itie  in  the  world,  where  he  attended  wiih  tb« 
lUiiiiist  diligi-nc>'  the  leetnre-t  of  Miniidous,  Fubrinn  d'Ac<]iiniMrndentc,  and 
Ciis-^iriiiN.     Fi'oiu  the  lin't  he  attnieled  the  marked  notice  u(  his  etuiueot 
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teachers,  who,  high  as  was 'the  estimate  they  had  formed  of  liis  ahilitios 
aiul  attainments,  were  nevertheless  surprised  at  the  accuracy  and  extent 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  evinced  preparatory  to  his  doctor's  degree. 
This  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1602,  and  his  diploma  is  couched  in 
terms  of  extraordinary  appn>bation. 

Having  returned  to  England  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  lie  was 
incorporated  Doctor  of  Meilicine  at  Cambridge  ;  and  then  going  to  London, 
and  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  On  the  recommendation  of  King  James  I., 
backe<l  hy  that  of  the  IVesident  and  of  several  members  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  he  was  elected  physician  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  Lumleian  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  suigerj-  in 
the  College  of  Physicians — an  office  then  held  not  for  a  definite  period  only, 
but  for  life.  Harvey  commenced  his  lectures  in  1 6 1 6,  and  is  gi»nerally  sup- 
posed to  have  expounded  on  this  occasion  those  original  and  complete  views 
of  the  circulation  of  the  bloo<l  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortaL 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1628  that  he  gave  his  views  to  the  worid  at 
large  in  his  celebrated  treatise  entitle<l  '*  Exercitatio  Anatomica,  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis,"  having  then,  as  he  st^ites  in  the  preface,  for  nine 
years  and  more  gone  on  demonstrating  the  subject  before  his  auditory  at 
the  College  of  Physicians,  illustrating  it  by  new  an<l  additional  arguments, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  objections  raised  by  the  skilful  among  anatomists. 

This  discovery  was  of  such  vast  importance  to  medical  science,  that 
when  men  became  satisfied,  as  they  did  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  that 
it  could  not  be  contested,  several  put  in  a  claim  for  the  prize  themselves, 
and  many  affirmed  the  discovery  to  be  due  to  others. 

At  one  period  Harvey's  professional  emoluments  must  have  been  very 
large ;  but  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  appearance  of  his  admirable 
*•  Exercise  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  add  lUood,"  while  it  immortalized 
his  name,  gave  a  decided  check  to  his  professional  prosperity.  Aubrt»y 
tells  us  he  had  "  heard  him  (IIar\'ey)  say  that  after  his  book  on  the 
*  Circulation  of  the  Blood  *  cjinie  out,  he  fell  mightily  in  his  practice  ; 
'twas  believed  by  the  vulgar  that  he  was  crack-brained,  and  all  the 
physitians  were  agiiinst  hiuL" 

About  the  year  1618  Harvey  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  extra- 
onlinary  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  James  I.,  and  afterwards  he  l)ecanie 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He  always  si>oke  of  the  latter 
monarch  in  terms  of  unfeigned  love  and  respect ;  and  King  Charles,  in 
turn,  loved  an<l  honoured  his  physician.  It  was  certainly  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  who  a])preciated,  while  he  comnianded,  the  talents  of  a  Vandyke 
an<l  a  liubens,  tliat  he  also  j»rized  and  encouraged  the  less  lirilliant  but 
not  less  usi'ful  genius  of  a  Harvey. 

Fur  a  eonsidiT.iMe  time  Harvfv  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  nn'al 
master.     He  WiL<  witli   him  at   the  kittle  of  Edg«»hill,  and  durini;  the 
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enga;:^i»eiit,  as  we  arc  tc>Ll  ])y  Aubrey,  tlic  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  were  committed  to  his  care,  when  "  lie  withdrew  with  them 
under  a  hed«,'e^  and  tooke  out  of  his  pocket  a  booke  and  read.  But  he 
had  not  read  very  long  before  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on  the  ground 
neure  him,  which  made  him  removci  his  st^ition."  Harvey  accompanied 
tht^  king  to  Oxfonl  after  the  battle,  and  was  there  incoq>orated  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  In  1645  he  Wiis,  by  royal  man<late,  elected  Wanlen  of 
Merton  Collegt*,  in  place  of  Xathaniel  lirent,  who  had  withdrawn  himself 
fn)m  the  office,  had  left  the  University,  and  had  taken  the  covenant. 
This  preferment  was  merited  by  Harvey,  on  account  not  only  of  his 
fiihdity  and  services,  but  of  his  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  for  during 
the  confusion  of  the  times  his  house  in  London  was  plundered  of  its 
furnitun%  and — what  was  a  much  heavier  loss — of  his  papers,  containing 
a  great  numlw^r  of  anatomical  observations,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
generation  of  insects. 

He  did  not  long  ])ossess  the  wanlensln'p  of  Merton  College,  for  upon 
the  surrender  of  Oxfonl  to  the  Parliament  he  left  the  University  and 
repaired  to  Lomlon.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  a  retired  manner, 
n;siding  either  at  Lamb<«th,  ov  in  tlie  house  of  one  of  his  brothers  at 
Richmond. 

In  the  seventy-tirst  year  of  liis  age  he  was  j)revailod  upon  by  his  intimate 
friend,  ]>r.  George  Knt,  to  permit  the  publication  of  his  second  great 
work,  "  Exercises  on  the  ( Jeneration  of  Animals,"  which  had  employed 
so  large  a  iK»rtion  of  his  time  and  attention.  Indeed,  no  one  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  that  genuine  modesty  which  distinguishes 
the  n»al  philosopher  from  the  suiK»rticial  pretender  to  science.  His  great 
discovery  was  not  publicly  offered  to  the  world  till  after  a  nine  years* 
probation  among  his  colleagues  at  home ;  and  the  labours  of  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  would  scanrely  have  appean^d  till  after  his  death,  had  not 
the  importunities  of  a  friend  extorted  them  from  him. 

Worn  down  by  repeattnl  attacks  of  gout  he  die<l  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1657, 
and  was  buried  at  Hemj^stvad,  in  EsHt»x. 

**  In  iMTson,**  says  Aubrey,  who  knew  him  well,  "  Harvey  was  not  tall, 
but  of  the  lowest  stiiture ;  round-faced,  olivaster  ,like  wainscot)  complexi(m, 
little  eye — round,  very  black,  full  of  sj>irit— his  hair  black  as  a  raven, 
but  «|uite  white  twenty  years  befon*  he  died." 

Tlie  honour  of  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been 
assigned  to  others.  The  claims  of  Fra  Paolo  8^irpi  to  be  ranked  among 
diseoven-rs  in  this  line  of  imjuiry  have  proved  on  investigation  to  be  of 
the  flimsiest  dt^scription.  Andrea  Cesalpino's  ideas  on  the  circulation  of 
tlie  ])1o<m1  wfr<»  far  nean^r  the  truth,  an<l,  in  fact,  he  had  very  nearly 
appi'oa<:ht'd  and  well-nigh  anticipaU'd  Jlarvey.  To  Cesalpino's  theory 
liarvjy  ad<led  little,  but  that  little  was  all  importint,  namely,  the 
il»'nionstrati(>n  of  the  true  function  of  the   heart.     Tlmje  centuries  have 
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now  elapeeil  since  Harvey  first  saw  tlip  light,  and  two  and  a  half  from 
the  "  iiatid  day  of  tlie  circnlatioii "  (as  he  terms  the  date  of  the  (irst 
api)earonce  of  his  book)  ;  but,  as  a  living  writer  remarks,  we  have  not  yet 
GxhausUnl  the  consequences  of  his  lalx)urs.  Altliough  each  succeeding 
generation  has  contributed  it^  (|Uota  of  new  knowledge  to  that  already 
accnmulated,  what  they  have  done  has  but  prepared  the  path  of 
investigation  for  those  to  come  Their  task,  liowever,  will  still  be  to 
correct  and  complete,  not  to  supersedes,  the  work  of  the  great  English 
physiologist.  His  theory  must  always  be  the  indispensable  substructuro 
\\\Km  which  the  science  of  animal  life  is  founded  ;  and  each  sncce^ve 
story  added  to  the  edifice,  each  buttress  by  which  it  is  strengthened,  each 
pinnacle  by  which  it  is  em])e]li8hed.  serves  to  enhance  the  glory  of  him 
who  drew  his  plans  so  straight  and  laid  his  foundations  so  sure. 
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NEWTON. 

A.D.  1642-1727. 
THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITATIOX. 


liitlr  vil|.if,'c  of  \Vi«>lsthi>ritf,  Jii  the  coiiiitjr  of  Lincoln,  wna  the 
ipiaci'  of  Nfwtiiii,  irho  Wits  burn  in  tin-  yi-ar  thut  niarkml  the  clouth 
ijililfo.  His  fiilliiT  'lyiuft  pn'vioua  to  his  birth,  ami  h'w  mother 
yiiiH  ii  !<ci'('uii  tiiiu'  wlic'ii  he  wns  three  yi-ars  olil,  he  t^niw  wp  under 
'hnr„'<'  i>f  his  gram  I  iti  other.  At  tlie  n},i-  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  tlie 
it'  M'hool  III  (irniithitm,  nml  for  a  tinii'  was  ntht-r  inattentive  to  his 
ii's,  ami  the  la^t  in  his  tl.itw.  lint  om  .l.i.y  an  iiieiilent  oecuneil 
h  etl'ectiiiilly  i-i'iisdl  bin  •lirmant  faeiiltii's.  The  boy  who  utooil  aInivo 
■tim  in  th.'  rksH  j;av--  him  n  sni-re  kiek  on  tlie  way  to  school,  tho 
ii\\l  (if  wliii-li,  rankling  in  his  bn-ast  ihirinj;  the  mominf;  m.-i(8ion, 
i-t-.l  him  al  Ihe  .hw  I..  chall.-nKe  Ow  Ix.y  t.i  a  li(;ht  in  the  church- 
,  ami  hi-  had  tlie  ^ikhI  fortune  to  viui>|iii»h  him  ;  hut,  though  Ixuttcn 
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in  the  churchyard,  tlie  boy  still  stood  above  him  in  the  class,  and  Xewton 
determined  to  supplement  the  muscidar  victory  by  a  mental  triumph  ; 
and  though  the  conflict  was  longer,  it  was,  like  the  first,  successful,  an«l 
the  p)Osition  once  gained  wtis  never  lost. 

Without  doubt  Newton's  indolence  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  health 
was  extremely  delicate,  and  he  was  already  occupied  with  subjects  more 
entertaining  to  him  ;  for  he  passed  all  his  leisure  in  constructing  little 
nioilels  of  known  machines,  and  amusing  contrivances  for  his  playmates. 
He  made  a  water-clock,  the  ijidex  of  which  was  turned  by  a  piece  of 
wowl,  which  rose  and  fell  acconling  to  the  force  of  the  water.  A  wind- 
mill that  was  turned  by  a  mouse,  and  a  chair  that  was  propelled  by  the 
person  occupying  it,  were  others  that  the  "  sober,  silent,  and  thinking 
lad  "  amused  himself  by  constructing. 

After  three  years  at  Grantham,  his  mother,  now  a  second  time  a  widow, 
returned  to  Wool>thoqK?,  and  calle<l  Isiiac  from  his  school  to  help  lu?r 
in  managing  the  little  farm.  But  his  decided  tastes  for  study  and 
meditation  prevented  him  from  rendering  much  service,  and,  uj»on  the 
advice  of  an  uncle,  it  was  decided  that  he  shoidd  prepare  for  Cambridge. 
He  was  at  this  time  exj)erimenting  on  the  8u])ject  of  the  resistance  of 
fluids — endeavouring  to  find  out  the  proper  form  of  a  body  which  wonhl 
experience  the  least  resistance  when  movuig  in  a  fluid.  In  1658,  on  tlie 
day  of  the  great  storm  (the  day  that  Cromwell  died),  we  find  the  boy  of 
sixteen  determining  the  force  of  the  gale,  by  jumping  fir^t  in  the  direction 
of,  and  then  in  a  direction  opposed  to,  the  wind ;  comparing  the  length 
of  these  jumps  with  the  length  of  a  jump  made  in  a  calm  day,  he  com- 
puted the  violence  of  the  storm. 

After  a  year  or  more  of  preparation  he  entered  college,  followed  the 
mathematical  lectures  of  Barrow,  familiarized  himself  with  the  geometry 
of  Descaites  and  Walliss  "Arithmetic  of  Infinites  ;"  and,  as  a  result  of 
these  studies,  put  to  paper  his  discovery  of  the  Method  of  Pluxions.  Ho 
was  also  occupied  with  making  researtlies  on  the  deconijwsition  of  light, 
in  which  he  detected  the  errors  of  Descartes,  anil  established  his  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

In  1665,  on  account  of  the  phigue,  the  students  at  Cambridge  were 
dismissifd  for  a  time  ;  and  it  is  related  that  while  at  home,  seated  in  the 
ganh'U,  the  fall  of  an  apple  directed  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  wliich  he  afterwar<l8  perfected,  to  his  lasting  renown.  "It 
occurn'd  to  him  that  as  th(^  same  power  by  which  the  apple  fell  to  the 
ground  was  not  sensibly  diminished  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centif 
of  the  earth  to  wliich  we  can  roach,  neither  at  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
spires,  nor  un  tin?  tojjs  of  the  liigliest  mountains,  it  might  extend  to  the 
moon,  and  retain  her  in  her  orbit,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  ben«ls  into 
a  curve*  a  ston<'  or  a  cannon  b;ili,  whon  projcjctel  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  snrfa(M.'  of  the  eartli.  If  the  mc^on  was  thus  kept  in  her  orbit  by 
gnivitation  to  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  its  attracticm,  it  was  equally 
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proWUe,  he  thought,  that  the  planets  were  kept  in  their  orbits  by 
gnivi tilting  towanls  the  sun." 

After  the  reopening  of  the  University  Newton  took  his  degrees,  and, 
in  1669,  succeeded  IWrow  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in  his 
lectures  exposed  his  theory  of  the  composition  of  light  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  Ho  had  at  this  time  constructed 
his  reflecting  telescope  ;  but  the  work  which  addeil  much  to  his  reputation 
was  his  **  Universal  Arithmetic,"  probably  written  for  his  scholars,  and 
which  contains  many  geometrical  problems  solved  by  algebra. 

On  the  exhibition  of  his  telescope  to  the  king  and  to  the  Eoyal 
Society,  he  was  elect (mI  a  member  of  that  body,  and,  three  years  later, 
submitted  to  them  his  views  on  the  Inflection  and  Composition  of  Light. 
During  the  years  1686  and  1687  he  presented  to  the  Society  his  threo 
volumes  of  the  *'  Principia,"  which  contained  tlie  exposition  of  the  law 
of  gravity,  founded  on  Picard's  measure  of  the  earth's  diameter,  and  to 
which  we  an*  to  believe  tlie  fall  of  the  a])ple  contributed  so  much. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Principia  **  saw  Xewton*s  life  work  accom- 
plished at  the  early  age  of  forty-tive.  It  brought  him  fame  and  riches, 
which  he  lived  to  enjoy  forty  years  longer.  He  had  already  represented 
Cambridge  in  Parliament ;  now  he  was  appointed  Warden,  then  Master 
of  the  Mint,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  he 
was  ennobled  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of  George  I.  Ho 
h;i<l  found  time,  during  these  y(»ars  of  hanl  scientific  labour,  to  write  a 
**  Commentary  on  the  Ai)ocalypse  ;'*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
researches  here  were  very  valuable. 

Newton  was  noted  for  generosity ;  and,  after  his  fortune  improved,  ho 
lived  in  good  style,  with  six  servants,  and  often  gave  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments to  his  friends  and  foreigners,  and  preser\'ed  his  cheerful,  even 
temper  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1726. 

**  We  owe  to  Galileo,*'  says  Brewster,  "  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
gravity  ;  those  which  come  into  play  in  :he  fall  of  bo<lies  on  the  surface 
of  our  glolx'.  Since  the  time  of  this  great  man  it  has  been  discovered 
that  gravity  is  a  force  inherent  in  the  matter  even  of  which  the  terrestrial 
gloln;  is  composed  ;  it  is  known  that  the  energy  with  which  it  is  exercised 
depen^ls  on  the,  distance  of  the  bo<ly  which  is  influenced ;  so  that  the 
energy  increas(»s  when  the?  distance  diminishes,  and  decrt^ases,  on  tho 
contniry,  when  the  distance  augments. 

**  For  example,  the  flattening  of  the  two  poles  of  the  terrestrial  gL.b(», 
or  what  amounts  to  the  siime  thing,  the  swelling  of  the  spheroid  towards 
the  ecjuatorial  regions,  causes  the  distiince  from  the  surface  to  the  centre 
of  the  glolx',  to  incn^ase  continually  as  the  ecjuator  is  approached.  It 
should  therefore  follow,  that  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  on  heavy  bodii^ 
is  exercised  with  much  greater  intensity  at  the  poles  than  at  tlie  wpiator. 
This  fa<'t  is  abundantly  proved  by  oUs<^rvation. 

"The  law  which  regidates  this  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
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when  the  distance  of  the  heavy  body  from  the  centre  of  the  (»art]i  in- 
creases, i3  as  follows :  — 

"  To  understand  the  law  well  in  its  simplicity,  let  us  imagine  a  heivy 
body  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  cons<.M|uently,  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  eailh*s  radius,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4000  miles.  Let  us  jilace  it  twice,  three  times,  four  times  .  .  .  ten  times 
further  away.  The  action  of  gravity  on  this  body  will  be  four  times  less 
at  8000  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  second  ix)sition  ;  nine  times  less  at 
the  foUowing  position,  sixteen  times  ...  a  hundred  times  less  at  the 
consecutive  distances  ;  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  distances  increase*, 
following  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ...  10,  &c.,  the  force  of  gravity 
diminishes  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  these  same  numbers,  or 
becomes  1,  4,  9,  16,  25  .  .  .  100  times  less,  and  so  on. 

**  The  force  of  gravity  is  measured  by  the  space  fallen  through  during 
the  first  second  of  the  Ixxly's  fall.  So  that,  if  experiment  shuws  that  a 
body  requires  a  second  to  fall  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  distance  doulJe  that  of  the  terrc:<trial 
mdius,  it  will  not  travel  more  than  four  feet  during  the  first  se-cond  of 
its  fall ;  at  a  distance  sixty  times  as  great  as  the  radius  of  the  earth,  it 
would  not  fall  more  than  the  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  « 

'*  This  number  gives  precisely  the  measure  of  the  diminution  of  the 
oncigy  of  terrestrial  gravity  on  a  heavy  Ixxl}-  situate  in  space  at  the  mean 
distance  of  the  Moon. 

**  If,  then,  the  earth  exercises  its  action  on  bodies  situated  at  whaU'ver 
distances  in  space,  it  ought  to  act  on  the  Moon,  and  its  action  should  be 
precisely  equal  to  that  which  we  have  just  calculate<l.  Such  is  the 
question  which  the  genius  of  Newton  put  to  him,  and  which  he  soIvihI, 
when  he  showed  that  the  Moon,  in  moving  in  its  cin;ular  orbit,  falls 
towanls  our  earth  that  very  quantity  in  a  second.  It  is  this  incessant 
full,  combined  with  the  centrifugal  movement,  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  im])el  the  Moon  intf)  space,  which  pn^luces  the  elliptical  moveiut»nt 
of  our  satellite  in  her  orbit.  Such  is  the  bold  generalization  which  Si'rve<l 
as  a  point  of  departure  to  the  great  geometer  whom  we  have  just  nanu^l. 

"  He  went  farther ;  he  penetrated  more  profoundly  into  the  secrets  of 
the  sublime  mechanics  which  rule  the  cele^stial  boilies.  He  extendeil  to 
all  the  Inxlies  of  our  Solar  System  this  law,  which  is  sometimes  caHed 
*  the  law  of  attraction,'  but  moni  correctly,  *  the  law  of  gravitation.* 

*•  Newton  showed,  that  if  the  planets  moved  round  the  Sun,  describing 
elliptical  curves,  acconling  to  the  laws  the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to 
Kepler,  it  is  because;  that  tliey  ar<»  submitted  to  a  constant  force,  locat*^!, 
as  it  wen',  in  the  Sun — a  forces  tlie  din^ction  of  which  is  that  of  a  railius 
vector,  or  a  ri;,'ht  line  which  joins  the  planet  and  the  common  focus.  He 
showed  also,  that  all  the  cinuni.stances  of  the  movements  of  the  planets 
arc  well  cxi^aincd  by  supposing  that  the  fon,c  of  gravitation  is  gravity 
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itself,  exercised  by  the  Sun  on   the   planets  iu    the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
s<|uare8  of  their  distances. 

**  Thus  the  sarao  force  which  pnM'ipitites  on  to  the  surface  of  tlie  earth 
bodies  abandoned  to  themselves,  is  that  which  maintains  the  Moon  in 
its  orbit.  It  is  a  force  of  similar  natun',  excn^ised  by  the  prtiponderant 
Ixnly  of  tlie  system — the  Sun — which  also  maintains  the  planets  and  the 
comets  in  their  ellij)tical  orbits,  and  j)revents  them  fi-om  losing  themselves 
in  space,  following  the  imi)ulse  with  which  they  are  animateil,  and  thus 
breaking  up  our  system." 
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LINN^US. 


A.D.  1707-1778. 
ORKATKST  NATURALIST  0¥  MOUKRK  TIMES. 


Tub  celubratoil  natuniliHt,  Earl  I.iuna^uB,  van  honi  at  RoobIiodU,  n  xiiinl] 
village  in  Sweilen,  where  lua  father  was  settled  sa  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
church.  From  his  iiifiiiiey  LinnsuuB  sennm  to  have  been  lui  anient  lovi-r 
of  Nature,  antl  hia  f.ither,  who  had  aoitie  knciwled^  of  Natural 
Science,  taught  him  the  Lutici  names  of  all  the  treca  and  plunta  in  tliu 
Tjcinitj,  BR  soon  oii  he  could  talk.  Itiit  hia  progresH  in  hia  eorl.v 
BtuUiea  at  the  villn^'e  ach'<ot  was  alow,  and  he  often  played  tninnt  to  go 
in  aearch  of  flowers;  ao  tliiit  ho  becitme  known  by  the  naniu  of  "tlio 
little  liolaiiiat."  Mis  father  liad  inteniK-d  to  tit  hie  aon  for  tlie  Chtircli, 
Imt  as  yoare  went  on  he  changL-d  liis  intention  upon  the  advirti  of  tho 
1x)y'a  instrui-birs,  and  amn(;ed  U<  p\av«  him  at  a  trade  iitoteaiL  Hi* 
,  BQVcutcculh  jcar  found  lUni  nbuut  U>  he  ojiptvntireil  t"  a  «ht«makcr ;  but, 
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fortunately,  a  Dr.  Rothinann  iMnamo  intorestetl  in  him,  encouraged  his 
h>ve  nf  Nature,  and  provided  for  his  bein^  n»ceiv(Hl  as  student  at 
Lun<l,  in  the  house  of  St^ilneua,  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  there. 

AiU*v  a  short  stay  at  Lund,  ih'sirous  of  followinj^  the  courses  of  the 
mast  celebrated  Swedish  professors,  Linnieus  repaired  to  Upsal  in  1728. 
His  n*sourcea  were  so  small  that  his  life  was  litthi  else  than  a  hard 
strug^^de  against  actual  want  for  months  ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  his 
following  his  studies  with  zeal,  and  one  day,  in  the  ganlen  of  the  Uni- 
versity, he  attracted  the  atttMition  of  Glaus  Celsius,  Professor  of  Theology 
and  a  clever  naturalist.  He  became  his  friend  and  patron,  and  era- 
ployed  Linnoius  to  aid  him  in  his  "  Hierobotanicon,"  a  description  of  the 
plants  mentioned  in  Seriptun\ 

AfU'r  having  studied  lUirchardt  and  Vaillant,  LinnaMis  conceived  his 
ingenious  and  celebmU'd  Hyst<'m  of  the  classitication  of  j)lants  acconling 
to  their  stamens  and  pistils.  In  1731  this  plan  was  pul)lished,  and  the 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  who  till  then  had  l)een  only  a  struggling 
student,  was  invited  to  become  dcputv-li»cturer  under  the  Pn)fessor  of 
]>otany,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Ht>tanicid  (lardena  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  now  began  to  sketch  out  ]>lans  for  future  works  :  "Classes 
Plantarum,"  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  **  Critica  ]>otanica,"  and  "  Bibliotheca 
liotiinica." 

His  rapid  atlvancement  gave  ris<^  to  such  an  amount  of  onvy,  however, 
that  in  1732  he  left  Upsjd,  and  acce]>tcd  a  commission  from  the  Aciulemy 
of  SciencM's  at  Stockholm  to  travel  in  I^pland,  and  make^  researches  in 
the  natural  seiences.  This  journey,  which  couiprised  al)Out  4000  English 
miles,  was  performed  (m  foot,  and  prove«s  Linnieus  to  have  been  full  of 
resolutitm,  courageously  braving  danger  and  unn»mitting  toil  for  the 
sake  of  augmenting  the  stores  of  knowledge.  This  toilsome  journey, 
supplemented  by  another  to  Dalecarlia,  wtus  badly  rt»munerateil,  and,  on 
returning  t^)  Upsal,  Linnieus  found  his  circumstjinces  so  very  precarious 
that  it  appeared  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  try  and  better  his  fortunes. 
In  1735  he  visited  Denmark,  Hamburg,  antl  Holland.  At  Hanlerwyk 
he  took  the  degn*e  of  M.l).,  and  at  Leyden  became  acquainted  with 
Hoerhaave,  through  whose  influence  he  was  apinunted  to  take  charge  of 
the  valuable  plants  and  books  b<d<mging  to  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker, 
Cliffort.  For  tlm^'  years  he  lived  in  this  delightful  house,  and  brought 
thnmgh  the  pn^ss  the  works  cimimenced  at  Upsid.  The  bounty  of  Clif- 
fort enabbnl  him,  in  1736,  to  go  to  England,  where  he  met  Dillenius, 
I*n>ff'ss<>r  of  l>otimy  at  ( )xfor(L  Tw(»  years  later,  en  route  to  Sweden, 
lir  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  n»ceived  with  great  distinction  by  lier- 
nanl  Jussieu,  and  elecU»d  corresjM)nding  meml)er  of  the  Academy  of 
S<iciices. 

Arrivc<l  at  Stockholm,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  IxM-amo 
Prufes>or  of  Medicine    ami    IJotany  at  Ujwid,    which    latter    chair   ho 
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occnpied  thirty-seven  years.  Later  he  was  ennobled,  and  became  phy- 
sician to  the  King ;  was  elected  a  member  of  all  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  liecame  the  centre  around  which  revolved  all  the  afifairs  of 
Natural  History. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  his  system  of  botany  shows  the  esti- 
,  mation  of  the  scientific  world,  and  t)ie  honours  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  Government  show  how  he  was  regirdeil  at  home.  The  King  of 
Sweden  conferred  on  him  the  onler  of  the  Polar  Star,  which  no  man  of 
letters  had  ever  reci?ive<l  lK?fore,  and  to  which  the  Queen  added  many 
flattering  proofs  of  este(mi. 

In  1776  Linnicus'  health  began  to  fail,  and  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
followed  by  paralysis,  somewliat  im]>aired  his  mental  faculties.  Though 
he  lingered  two  years,  a  thinl  shock  at  la^t  proved  too  much  for  his 
system,  and  in  his  seventy-first  year  he  die<l,  universally  lamented.  The 
King  caused  a  public  medal  to  be  struck,  as  an  expression  of  the 
public  grief,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  genius  beside  the  one  raised 
to  Deacartes. 

One  of  the  principal  titles  of  Linnaeus  to  glory  is  his  creation  of  a 
scientific  language,  ingenious  as  it  is  useful  As  a  mineralogist  he  directed 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  crystal ;  ho  made  the  first  classification 
known,  and  established  the  princiiml  nuMlifications.  As  zoologist  he 
ought  to  be  commended  for  his  ingenious  classification  of  the  organs  of 
mastication,  digestion,  &c.,  in  the  animal  kingdom.  As  botanist  there  is 
owing  to  him  a  complete  system,  besides  the  ingenious  classification  of 
plants  spoken  of  above.  All  his  scientific  labour  shows  him  to  have 
been  particularly  clever  in  developing  and  rendering  fruitful  the  scat- 
tered ideas  of  his  preilecessors. 

The  system  of  LinnsBUs  has  not  endured  without  undergoing  important 
m(Hlifications  ;  and  before  his  death  he  amended  many  of  the  statements 
of  his  previous  years  ;  but  the  uncontested  honour  remains  to  him,  to 
have  ind legated  the  tnie  method  in  Natural  History.  He  obscrvetl  the 
anal'igous  indications  in  })lHnts  and  animals,  and  they  inclined  him  to 
atUMupt  something  iu  ZcKilogy.  To  establish  the  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingilom,  h(»  mwhi  classes  of  thci  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  {tarts 
of  the  orginism  dcstintMl  to  the  most  important  functions  of  life;  the 
bMin,  heart,  lungs,  organs  of  nutrition  and  locomotion.  His  zoologioHl 
lalM>urs,  without  dou]>t.  obtainetl  as  great  renown  as  liis  discoveries  in 
liotiuiy  ;  and  he*  his  given,  in  his  assimilation,  a  new  and  startling  proof 
of  the  extent  of  his  genius.  His  classification  of  minerals  hail  only  an 
epheinend  existence  ;  hut  it  was  on  account  of  tlie  slow  progress  that 
cheniieal  analysis  made,  this  being  tlie  essential  base  of  th«'ir  study. 

*'  When  looking  over  tlie  *  Systenia  Xatune  '  of  Linnajus,'*  says  om»  of 
his  biograiih<*rs,  **  it  is  hanlly  possible,  in  our  day,  to  n^alize  how  grtMt 
was  the  intiuenee  of  that  work  ui^n  the  progress  of  Zoology.     And   vt't 
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it  acted  like  magic  upon  the  age,  and  stimulated  it  to  exertions  far  sur- 
p«ift8ing  anything  that  had  heen  done  in  preceding  centuries.  Such  a 
result  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  ever  conceived  <listinctly  the  idea  of  expressing  in  a  definite 
iorm  what  he  considered  to  be  the  system  of  Nature:  and  partly  also  to 
the  great  comprehensiveness,  simplicity,  ami  clearness  of  his  method. 
])iscanling  in  his  system  everything  that  could  not  (easily  be  ascertained, 
he  for  the  first  time  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  distinct  classes, 
characterized  by  definite  features  ;  he  also  for  the  first  time  introduced 
onlers  into  the  system  of  Zoolopry,  Wsides  genera  and  species,  which  had 
been  vaguely  distinguished  b<'fore.  And  althcmgh  he  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  define  the  eharaet*Tistics  of  these  different  kinds  of  groups,  it 
is  plain,  from  his  numerous  writings,  that  he  considered  them  all  as 
Bulxlivisions  of  a  successively  more  limited  value,  embracing  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  animals,  agreeing  in  more  or  less  comprehensive 
attributes.'* 

"It  is  said  of  Linna?us,  that  althongh  no  man  of  science  ever  exercised 
a  greater  sway,  or  had  moni  enthusiastic  admirers,  yet  his  merit  was  not 
so  njuch  that  of  a  discoverer,  as  of  a  judicious  and  strenuous  reformer. 
The  knowletigo  which  he  displayed,  and  the  value  and  simplicity  of  the 
improvements  which  he  prt^jMised,  secun'd  the  universal  adoption  of  his 
suggestions,  and  crowned  him  with  a  success  altogether  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  science." 
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LAVOISIEK. 

A.D.  1743-1794. 
FOUNDER  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 


Aktoiitr  Ladrbnt  Lavoisier,  whoee  discoveries  laid  the  fonndation  of 
moUem  chemistry,  was  a  native  of  Paris.  His  father,  who  had  acquinHl 
S  eonsidcrable  fortune  in  commercial  pursuita,  took  care  to  give  him  an 
excellent  eilucation.  He  studied  with  brilliant  suceeRs  at  tlic  Cull^^ 
MHzariu,  and  carried  off  a  great  numlicr  of  prizen  in  different  clasxes. 
When  he  rcacheil  the  class  of  philosophy  he  evinced  so  decided  an  incli- 
nation for  natural  science  that  he  dutcnuine<l  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
life  ti>  its  cultivntiini ;  and  his  father,  instead  of  followin);  the  ;,'eneral  nilo 
whicli  i>1)li;{i'S  a  ynuii;,'  man  to  adopt  a  prafesiiion  or  tmde,  liad  Hiil)ii.-ii.'iit 
connifje  tn  cmiMriu  liiin  in  tliis  ri'solution.  Accordingly,  young  Lavoisier,  on 
leaving  college,  liegan  at  once  to  eX|>lorc  the  mysteries  of  mathematics  and 
asttuiiomy  in  thi'  "liservnti'ry  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  to  practise  chemistry 
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in  tho  laboratory  of  Rouelle,  and  to  follow  Bernard  dc  Jussicu  in  his  lierba- 
lizin<(s  and  botanical  demonstrations.  So  intense  was  his  passion  for  study 
that  he  restricted  liimsolf  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  want  of  air  and  exercise  was  likely  to  injure  his  health;  for  he 
cntindy  renounced  the  plejisures  of  l^irisian  society  in  onler  to  devote 
himself  without  inU*.rruption  to  his  favourite*  j)ursuits. 

Scarcely  had  he  attained  his  twentieth  year  when  a  prize  proposed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  j^ave  him  an  ojiportunity  of  making  positive 
n\searches  on  an  imporUint  suhjet^t  of  naturd  philosopliy.  The  problem 
was,  to  discover  a  more  effectual  and  at  the  sanni  time  a  cheaper  method 
of  li^'hting  the  stn»ets  of  Paris  than  Wiis  then  in  vo^nie.  Livoisier,  being 
<lesirous  to  trace  the  art  back,  by  a  series  of  didicate  ex])eriment-«,  to  its 
very  first  })rinciples,  had  his  room  hung  with  black,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  it  for  six  weeks  without  seeing  daylight,  in  order  to  render  his  eyes 
more  sensible  to  the  different  degn^es  of  intensity  in  tlie  light  shed  by 
lamps.  Such  enthusiasm  obtained  the  recognition  it  deserved,  a  gold 
medal  being  presc»nt<*d  to  him  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Academy.  Pre- 
viously to  this  he  had  accompanied  Guettard  on  sevend  mincralogical  ex- 
IKulitiims,  which  gave  him  new  idt*as  on  the  structurii  of  the  globe — ideas 
which  he  developed  and  then  published  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Layers  of 
Mountains,"  printeil  among  the  i»ro(HHH lings  of  the  Academy.  He  had 
also  presented  to  that  learned  bo<ly  several  essays  on  special  chemical 
subjects,  such  as  the  pretended  conversion  of  water  into  earth,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  plaster  of  Paris.  This  lattt^r  essay  was  written  with  such 
admirable  method  and  jx^rspicuity,  and  the  experinjents  were  so  exactly 
apj>ropriate  to  the  object  in  view,  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  great  dis- 
coveries might  bo  exjwcted  frtmi  the  author.  Accortlingly  the  Academy 
lKistene<l  to  enroll  him  among  their  members,  and  in  1768,  at  the  early 
ag(*  of  twenty-five,  Lavoisier  was  elected  an  associate,  on  a  vacancy  being 
caus4'd  by  the  death  of  l>iiron. 

The  young  chemist  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  a  fortune  might 
1m«  riMpiired  in  order  to  carry  out  the  exiK'rimeuts  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation. Th«*refore  he  decitled  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
pursuits  more  hurative  than  those  of  science  ;  and  a  few  months  after  his 
admission  to  the  Aca<lemy  he  was  appointed  a  Farmer-General,  or  col- 
h'clor  of  the  public  revenues.  Some  of  his  colleagues  in  thi;  Academy 
wen'  astonished  at  first  that  he  should  have  accepted  a  iK)st  of  this  kind, 
but  they  soon  learnt  that  a  well-ordered  mind,  like  that  of  Livoisier's, 
only  re<|uired  a  very  brief  space  of  time  every  day  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  that  then*,  was  nothing  to  pnnent  him  from  devoting  his 
principal  energies  to  sci«*ntific  n'si'arches.  These  he  conducted  for  several 
houi-s  rvery  moniing  ami  evening,  an<l  one  tlay  in  the  week  was  set 
rntindy  apart  in  onler  that  he  might  ascertain,  by  actual  ex|H'riments,  the 
correctness  of  the  ideas  wliich  his  studies  and  meditations  had  engendered. . 
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In  these  weekly  assemblies,  to  which  learned  men  of  all  nations  found 
mtff  admission^  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in  Europe 
wioe  canvassed ;  passages  the  most  striking  and  novels  oat  of  foreign 
writen,  wave  recited  and  animadverted  on  ;  an<1  theories  were  compared 
with  experiments.  Happy  hours  were  passed  in  these  learned  interviews, 
no  subject  being  left  uninvestigated  that  could  i)ossibly  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  physical  amelioration  and  happiness  of 
man*  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  resulting  from  these  assemblsgeSy  the 
iaAuenee  of  which  was  soon  felt  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  consequently 
in  all  the  physical  and  chemical  works  afterwards  published  in  France, 
waa  the  agreement  established  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  between  the 
natural  philosophers  and  the  geometricians.  The  precision,  the  severity 
of  style,  and  the  philosophical  method  of  the  latter,  were  insensibly  trans- 
fened  into  the  minds  of  the  former ;  the  philosophers  became  disciplined 
in  the  tactics  of  the  geometricians,  and  were  gradually  moulded  into  their 
naemblanoe.  In  the  assemblage  of  such  a  constellation  of  scientific  lights, 
Lavoisier  improved  and  embellished  his  own  great  talents.  To  the 
critical  examination  of  these  philosophers  he  submitted  the  results  of  his 
most  important  experiments,  and  invited  his  critical  friends  to  state  the 
most  weighty  objections  that  occurred  to  them ;  nor  did  he  venture  to 
announce  any  of  his  discoveries  to  the  public  until  they  had  undeigone 
thisordeaL 

Thus  Lavoisier  became  the  founder  of  the  French  Chemical  School,  the 
distinctive  character  of  which  was  a  close  and  mathematical  mode  of 
reasoning  in  theory,  combined  with  a  rigid  attention  to  facts  in  conduct- 
ing ex|)eriments.  The  period  when  that  school  flourished  in  its  greatest 
vigour  (1780-88)  was  marked  by  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  the 
most  striking  alterations  were  made  both  in  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure, the  doctrine  and  langusge  of  chemistry.  Ancient  and  baseless 
theories  were  exjiloded,  the  ideal  doitrine  of  Phlogiston  vanished  before 
the  decisive  proofs  of  experiment,  and  the  new  system  of  Pneumatics  was 
completely  established.  Although  Lavoisier,  in  this  great  revolution  of 
science,  was  assisted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  agis 
yet  to  him  exclusively  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  it ;  his 
own  genius  was  his  sole  conductor,  and  the  talents  of  his  associates  were 
only  rendered  subsen'ient  to  the  completion  of  his  comprehensive  plan,  by 
his  own  meritorious  exertions.  For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  did  Lavoisier 
pursue  his  chemical  experiments  and  discoveries,  without  making  a  single 
false  st4»p;  at  Inst,  in  1789,  he  published  his  "Elements  of  Chemistry," 
which  pre8«!ntf<l  the  science  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  completely  dis- 
tinguiHh(»<l  the  diHCOveries  and  improvements  of  Lavoisier  from  those  of 
all  former  chemists. 

In  1794  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  the 
arrest  of  Lavoisier  and  twenty-seven  other  farmers-general,  on  the  paltry 
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charge  of  having  connived  at  the  putting  of  too  much  water  upon  tobacco. 
Their  real  offence  was  the  possesaion  of  wealth.  Oil  hearing  that  such  a 
decree  had  been  issued,  L  ivoisit^r  tied  and  reiuained  for  several  days  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  innermost  cabinets  of  the  Academy;  but  finding  that 
this  step  might  be  preju<licial  to  his  companions  in  misfortune,  he  came 
forth  from  his  hiding-place  and  voluntarily  dclivt'red  himself  up.  He 
now  became  convinced  that  ho  should  be  d('i)rived  of  his  entire  property, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  phannacy,  which  he 
hiul  studied  in  youth.  Hut  the  release  he  expiMjted  was  not  in  store  for 
him.  A  decree  wjus  passed  making  the  Farmei-s- General  punishable  for 
treason  on  the  ground  of  their  having  ma<le  profits  from  the  old  govern- 
ment. Under  this  decn;e  Lavoisier  and  his  companions  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  the.  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not,  however,  without  an  earnest 
protest  being  made  by  a  courageous  citizen  named  Halle,  who  read  a 
paper  recounting  the  manifold  services  rendered  to  Science  and  to  the 
State  by  the  great  chemist.  On  hearing  his  sentence  Lavoisier  requested 
a  few  days'  respite,  in  order  to  finish  some  experiments  he  had  been 
making  in  prison.  Even  this  poor  boon  was  denied  him.  The  Tribunal 
nidely  answered  :  **The  Iveimblic  has  no  need  of  learned  men."  Ac- 
conlingly,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  guillotined,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  along  with  123  others.  Thus  died  l^ivoisier,  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  tinuament  of  Science. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


AD.  Age 

1743  Born  at  Paris. 

1768  Associate  of  Academy  ...  25 

1709  Farmer-General 26 

1775  ''Oposcnles      Chimiqaes     et 

Physiques  " 32 

1776  Improved  guopowder    ...  33 


A.D.  Age 

1777  "Sar  la  Fabrication  deSalp^tre*'  34 
1783  Discovered     composition     of 

water 40 

1789  <*  Traits       EUmentaire       de 

Chimie" 46 

1794  Goillotined  at  Paris ....    51 


FOUKl>Elt  OF  GOERAL  ANATOMY— GKEATZ8T  PHYSICIAN' 
OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


Marie  Fkancib  Xaviek  Richat,  the  relubratoi!  French  anatomint  ami 
p)iyMi..l()f,'iMt,  was  bom  in  tlie  small  villapi  <jf  Tlmin-ttf,  near  Maiidia. 
Hn  waH  till!  son  of  u  [iliyHUJaii,  nml  rticeivi-d  liis  carlicHt  instruction  fnmi 
liis  father,  anil  may  Ik;  saiil  to  have  Ix'cii  familiar  with  the  Ijitin  luii- 
guoKc  fnini  his  earliest  ycnrw.  His  claKsicnl  stiiilicH,  Iicf,Tin  at  Mantua, 
wt-rc  Knii>licil  at  Lyons,  wlicru  he  coinnicnccil  the  study  of  mctlk-ino  in 
his  twentieth  year,  fgllowin^'  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Antoinu 
Petit 

In  1793  the  Revolution  intorrujitoil  his  stndii's  at  Eyons,  and  hecanie 
to  Paris  anil  attcndeil  thi'  leiturcn  of  the  famous  sur-^'enn  l>esault,  with 
the  view,  at  liift,  of  W-oniin^  nn  army  eurKeon.  IJut  the  folhiwin;; 
inciiknt  led  to  a  cliaii^'c  in  this  det4.Tniinution.     Ac^^urding  to  a  t-uatom 
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in  the  school,  certain  pupils  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  notes  of  a 
lecture,  and  on  the  day  following  to  reml  publicly  what  they  had  written; 
thus  Hecuring  to  tlie  class  a  double  hearing  of  the  same  subject.  On  one 
occasion  the  student  in  turn  was  absent,  and  Bichat,  but  lately  arrived, 
promptly  offered  to  take  his  i)lace.  In  his  treatment  of  tlie  subject, 
which  was  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  he  did  not  confine  himself  entirely 
to  the  remarks  of  the  professor,  but  hintetl  at  some  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  this,  together  with  th(^  excellence  and  brilliancy  of  its  style, 
caus(>d  his  abstract  to  make  a  lively  sens  ition  among  both  students  and 
professors,  and  stamix'd  his  genius  as  being  of  no  onlinary  type.  To  this 
happy  incident  he  owed  his  friendship  with  Desault,  who  immediately 
discovennl  his  merit.  He  offered  Bichat  a  home,  with  the  treatment  of 
a  son,  and  destined  him  to  become  his  successor.  lie  associated  him  in* 
all  his  work,  gave  him  a  part  of  his  patients  to  visit,  a  post  at  the 
hospital,  and  emjiloyed  him  in  collecting  facts  from  experiments  for  an 
im|>ortant  work.  But  if  Desault  exacted  much,  Bichat  performed  still 
more.  ^Notwithstanding  the  incessant  duties  of  the  day,  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  nights  to  operations  and  study  upon  divers  points  of 
the  science. 

By  such  profound  application  he  ac<]uired  in  a  short  time  a  fund  of 
knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  depend  on  himself  alone  for  means  of 
advancement ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  Desault  died,  Bichat  not 
only  was  able  to  continue  his  investigations  with  the  same  success,  but 
undertook  to  prepare  Dcsault's  works  for  publication,  and  assumed  the 
supi>ort  of  his  widow  and  son. 

After  two  years  of  solitary  and  profound  study  Bichat  opened,  in 
1797,  a  school  for  teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  and  l>ecame  very  popular.  Three  lectures  were  often  given  in 
one  day,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  Bichat  showed  himself  a  most  zealous 
worker  ;  often  preparing  the  dissections  with  his  own  hand  before  deliver- 
ing the  lecture.  His  lalwrious  researches  in  the  hospital,  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  the  physiological  laboratory,  were  often  interrupted  by  illness 
])rought  on  by  overwork  ;  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  coidd  find 
time  to  aiTange  and  perfect  his  views  and  rt^searches  for  publication.  In 
1800,  however,  appeariMl  his  "Traite  des  Membranes,"  in  which  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  science  of  genend  anatomy. 

"  He  thought  only  of  performing  his  promises  and  of  enlarging  ujwn 
the  truths  of  which  he  had  but  just  given  an  insight.  In  a  treatise,  which 
he  shortly  afterwanls  published,  he  displayed  more  fully  his  doctrines  on 
the  membranes,  and  c(»nsiden»d  them  with  r(.»sj)ect  to  th<»ir  form,  organiza- 
tion, vital  properties,  functtions,  and  sym|»iithies.  These  considerations 
obliged  him  to  ex|M>se,  at  some  length,  many  of  his  physiological  prin- 
ciples ;  the  lattiT,  however,  were  in  many  ca^'s  the  residt  of  his  researches- 
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emanations,  and  his  short  but  brilliant  career  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1802,  in  the  thirty-6rst  year  of  his  age. 

Bichat  achieved  the  downfall  of  the  so-called  iatro-mathematical 
school,  which  had  regarded  exclusively  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
living  bo<ly,  exposing  on  the  other  hand  the  fallacy  of  the  then  prevalent 
doctrine  that  there  is  in  every  living  body  a  **  vital  principle,"  which 
governs  and  directs  all  its  actions.  Among  others  of  the  important  new 
doctrines  propounded  in  his  work  "On  Lite  and  Death,"  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  functions  into  onianic  and  animal^  which  was  a  great  step 
toward  helping  to  arrange  the  i)henomena  of  life  on  a  systematic  basis. 
"  Altogether,"  says  Carpenter,  "  IJichat  left  an  imj)ress  upon  the  science 
of  life,  the  depth  of  which  can  scarcely  1^  overrated  ;  and  this  not  so 
much  by  the  facts  which  he  collecU^d  and  generaliziMl,  as  by  the  method 
of  inquiry  which  he  devt'loi>ed,  and  by  the  systematic  form  which  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  general  anatomy  in  its  relations  both  to  physiology 
and  pathology." 

Bichat  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  names  form  epochs  in  the  history 
of  medicine.  Medical  science,  from  Hii)pocrates  to  Galen,  was  empiric; 
from  Galen  to  Harvey,  scholastic ;  from  Harvey  to  Bichat,  dogmatic  ; 
only  since  his  time  has  it  become  scientiHc.  No  man  has  ever  penetrated 
the  human  organism  as  he  did.  All  the  landmarks  of  the  older 
anatomists  were  thrown  down — the  liver,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  distinct  seats  of  life,  but  became,  under  his  hand 
resolveil  into  the  elementary  tissues ;  Physiology  was  generalized ; 
tissues,  not  organs,  were  seen  to  be  the  true  vital  source — the  mucous,  the 
vascular,  the  nervous,  the  muscular.  He  set  the  world  to  studying  the 
minute  structure  of  the  tissues ;  Physiology  became  based  on  Histology, 
Medicine  became  based  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 
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advances  [(TOWS  more  abstract  and  profound  ;  but  the  student  can  scarcely 
penetrate  to  the  new  depths,  except  by  cutting  down  from  the  surface. 
This  is  a  book  for  a  first  year's  course  in  Natural  History,  and  it  is  a 
book  for  tlie  lover  of  Nature  to  Uike  up  at  any  time.  It  is  a  zoological 
and  anatomical  museum  entire. 

Georges-Leo|)old-Chretien-Frederic-Dagobert  Cuvier,  the  great  French 
naturalist,  was  ])oru  in  1769,  at  Montb.'*Iianl,  a  town  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  family  weiv  Protestants,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  had  Ixh'U  driven  by  p(»rsecution  from  a  villiMje 
in  the  Jura,  which  still  be^irs  the  family  name.  Cuvier's  mother  was  an 
accomplished  women,  and  his  father's  brother  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  ;  so  that  it  is  not  extraonlinary  that,  though  being  far  from 
robust,  he  early  sIiowcmI  an  eagt^  desin^  to  ac(|uire  kncnvledge.  At  four 
years  he  could  read  fluently,  and  at  six  was  inquiring  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  Natural  Philosophy.  His  mother  taught  him  drawing,  and 
helped  him  with  his  Latin  ;  so  that  he  was  always  the  first  scholar  in 
his  classes.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  noted  for  his  groat  memory, 
skill  in  drawing,  and  aptitude  for  CJreek  and  Latin.  At  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  show  that  (bnided  taste  for  Natural  History  which 
was  to  influence  his  whok»,  life,  and  now  he  was  never  without  a 
volume  of  Buffon  in  his  jKukct.  He  not  only  read  and  re-read  it,  but 
copied  all  the  plates  in  wati»r-colours,  or  made,  them  out  of  pasteboard 
and  bits  of  silk.  Besides  manifesting  an  absorbing  interest  in  study,  he 
was  quite  remarkable  for  his  declamatory'  jK^wers,  and  organized  among 
his  schoolfellows  a  juvenile  society,  with  a  coile  of  regulations,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  president.  It  met  at  stattMl  tinier,  when,  seated  on 
his  bed,  after  placing  his  companions  round  a  table,  he  ordered  that 
some  work  should  be  read  which  treated  of  natural  history,  philosophy, 
or  travels.  The  merits  of  the  book  were  then  discussed,  after  which 
the  youthful  pn»sident  summed  up  the  whole,  and  pronounced  judgment. 

In  1784  he  was  bmught  to  the  notice  of  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirtcm- 
berg,  who  took  him  under  his  special  favour,  and  sent  him,  free  of  ex- 
IKMise,  to  the  Carolinian  Academy  at  Stuttgart,  which  school  had  a 
somewhat  military  character.  The  pupils  were  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  likely  to  be  useful  to  men  destined  to  govern  and  direct. 
Unusual  attiiinments  enabled  Cuvier  to  take  a  place  among  the  foremost, 
and  he  had  for  conijianitms  three  German  boys,  who  became  distin- 
guished men — Schillt^r,  Kielmayer,  and  Sommering.  Cuvier  studied 
hanl,  gained  many  prizes,  and  was  one  of  the  five  or  six  out  of  four 
hundred  pupils,  who  had  the  honoumble  title  of  Chevalier  conferred 
uj)on  them.  He  seized  every  opix)rtunity  for  studying  natural  historj', 
and  collecUMl  a  verv  consideralile  herbarium  ;  Ix^sides  which  he  drew  and 
cohmriHl  an  immenst^  number  of  ins4>cts,  binls,  and  plants. 

His  studies  finished,  he  was  promised  a  place  under  the  administra* 
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tion,  but  circojnstances  obliged  him  to  seek  employment  at  once.  He 
foand  it  as  tutor  in  a  nobleman*s  family  in  Normandy.  Here  he  re- 
mained almost  ei^ht  years  ;  but  from  his  correspondence  it  is  seen  that 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame  during  the  very  first  year  of 
his  tutorship,  by  his  researches  on  Mollusca.  He  began  by  accidentally 
comparing  some  fossil  remains  with  recent  species,  and  the  casual  dis- 
section of  a  ecUmar,  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  led  him  to  the  study  of  Mol- 
lusca,  which  were  not  <lifficult  to  obtain,  as  the  sea- shore  was  near. 

All  the  inferior  animals  had  been  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  class 
called  Vermes ;  but  Cuvier,  after  carefully  studying  their  organization, 
felt  impelled  to  make  a  new  classification,  and  arranged  them  according 
to  their  natural  affinities  ;  a  classification  founded  on  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  animal,  and  not  on  the  form  of  the  shell  He  committed 
his  observations  to  paper,  merely  for  his  own  use,  not  realizing  the  special 
value  of  his  discovery.  But  an  acquaintance  with  Abbe  Tessier,  a 
refugee  of  the  Revolution,  brought  these  papers  to  light ;  and  the  Abbe, 
who  was  a  writer  of  note,  enthusiastically  transmitted  them  to  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  who  also  saw  the  importance  of  such  a  discovery.  A  cor- 
respondence began,  and  Cuvier  was  invited  to  Paris.  **  Come  quickly," 
wrote  Saint-Hilaire  to  him  ;  "  to  play  among  us  the  rSle  of  a  new  Lin- 
nasus,  another  founder  of  Natural  History." 

Not  till  1794,  however,  did  Cuvier  accept  the  invitation — then,  at 
first  became  assistant  to  Mertnid  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and,  at  the 
death  of  Daubenton,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
College  of  France.  Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
teacher  of  his  day.  He  began  to  publish  various  pai)or8,  chiefly  on 
the  structure  of  the  lower  animals;  and  in  1798  produced  "Tableau 
l&lementaire  de  THistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux ;"  and  later,  after 
vigorous  research,  gave  to  the  world  a  great  work,  the  "  Fossil  Bones  of 
Quadrupeds." 

Napoleon  was  not  long  in  recognizing  Cuvier*s  great  administrative 
ability,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors-general  of  education,  and 
he  helped  to  found  the  royal  colleges  at  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Bonleaux. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  from  the  pen  of  Cuvier  is  the  Re- 
port on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Science  from  1789,  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  also  employed  in  reorganizing  the 
educational  institutions  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  Tuscany,  and  travello<l 
through  Holland,  Lower  Germany,  and  Italy,  where,  besides  examining 
academies,  ho  visited  all  the  museums,  making  drawings  of  everj'thing 
new,  and  procuring  fossil  remains.  The  dehcate  task  of  organizing  a 
university  at  Rome  was  entrusted  to  him  ;  and,  on  his  return,  Xa|>oh»on 
appuinte<l  him  Mjister  of  Requests,  and,  just  Ixjfon*  his  alxlication.  Coun- 
sellor of  State,  which  appointment  was  coiifinne<l  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who, 
in  addition,  created  him  Baron.     In  1818  Cuvier  became  a  member  of 
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the  French  Academ}',  ami,  four  years  later,  Grand  Master  of  the  Faculties 
of  Protestant  Theology,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  fifty  Pro- 
testant cureti  in  France. 

It  might  be  well  to  glance  at  another  side  of  the  picture.  Cuvier 
certainly  was  a  most  polished  courtier,  possessing  legislative  shrewdness, 
fidelity,  and  the  confidence  of  those  who  employed  his  talents;  but  he 
was  also,  and  in  as  marked  a  degree,  the  indefatigable  seeker  after  truth. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  never  lost  a  moment,  and  his  amusement  and 
relaxation  consisted  merely  in  a  change  of  employnumt.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  he  had  called  his  brother  to  Paris  to  aid  him  in 
making  and  arranging  his  collection,  and  later,  when  work  increased,  he 
employed  his  pupils  to  write  out,  from  the  notes  of  his  lectures,  much  of 
his  Anafomie  Comparee,  to  which  he  wrote  the  introduction,  arranged 
the  chapters,  and  corrected  the  proofs.  As  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
l>^ational  Institute,  he  was  appointed  to  write  the  celebrated  eloges,  in 
addition  to  other  work  ;  and  he  miglit  be  seen  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  arranging  work  for  the  various  secretaries  and  amanuenses 
that  he  kept  employed  in  the  library  at  the  top  of  his  bouse.  At  first 
when  he  began  to  publish,  as  his  means  wen*  limited,  he  not  only  drew 
but  engraved  the  plaU^s  for  his  works  himself.  As  opportunities  pre- 
sentexl  themselves  he  had  brought  out  second  editions  of  his  works,  with 
modifications  and  additions,  bringing  them  up  to  the  same  point  as  his 
investigations  and  lectures.  As  he  passed  the  meridian  of  life  he  waa 
as  unremitting  and  enterprising  in  his  researches  as  ever ;  undisturbed 
by  the  political  changes  which  France  underwent,  he  continued  the 
favourite  of  all  parties,  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  the  public 
functionary  and  philosopher. 

But  after  almost  forty  years  of  research,  teaching,  and  writing,  com- 
bined with  an  anluous  public  life,  although  his  intellectual  faculties  had 
never  been  more  brilliant,  the  bodily  frame  broke  down,  and,  after  a 
short  illness,  he  paid  the  great  debt  of  Nature,  being  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Having  faithfully  served  his  sovereign,  greatly  advanced 
the  cause  of  science,  and  been  ever  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  struggling 
genius,  he  died  universidly  lamented. 

His  W(frkii. — His  most  important  works  are:  "Comparative  Ana- 
tomy" (1800-5),  **  Reseiirches  on  Fossil  Ik)nc8,"  preceded  by  a  "Dis- 
course on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Glol)e,"  and  "The  Animal  Kingdom  " 
(1816-29).  In  the  first,  to  the  facts  gathered  by  Claude  Perrault  and 
I)aul>enton,  he  addetl  iunumemble  observations,  and  co-ordinated  these 
elements  into  the  form  of  a  doctrine.  In  the  second  work  he  founded 
a  science  entirely  new,  the  science  of  lost  species*  of  fossils—  in  short, 
Palicontology.  In  the  thinl  he  embra(ied  the  entire  animal  creation, 
applied  the  principle  of  the  subonlination  of  chara<;ters  to  Zoology,  and 
established   the  classification  which   servos  to-day  for  the  basis  oi  this 
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*f **j  th-r.'  * .T J r , ,'.-- ::.  - :. •„  f . -: r. ■ : -» 1  ■  :.  a  ■  .-.i>- ril  at.  I  1^ '•: r! ■  - u«i  olr+rvat i**n 
o1  th'-  H:tn','^/;*-»  *.f  ;;.>r:..*l  -tri-.fir^r.  Hr  '.invr-rtr-tl  iL*:'  ?*.i»-!n>«  of 
Nii*'»f.ii  M;'*/.ry  -r.v.  a  -  ;*r:;'>r  •■£  •tr*.:  ar.l  ^•■v.nr  in-iui.ti-m.  aii«l  ron- 
f'lf'I  'in  i»  H  '!  /[.;••/  Jj;Mj*-rto  Tjji[i..«^-«*-.l  by  ::.  H*-  n^-nii<tniiioK  as 
If  /TM' ,  Hi'  f'...jj  f  jfi'iiii-  'if  an  ;irit»'!:hr.ijn  w-rM  fr-m  imivrfrrt  fniv:- 
iii'ii*'  'Ml"  *  Ifi-f'irv  of  r' --;!  iViiir— '  lu'i^t  t-vt-r  n-inain  a  <.l-i.>sir.il 
worl-  \.',  ;/<  ',I'r;'i -I.-  ;  ;ifj(l  t.}|«-  «1  i-*'«,vi-ri<-.-  whi<li  it  i.ontaiiis  an*  s^iim*  «»f  tlit* 
iii'».i  iiiti  M  hti;'  I'ifi'l  <xfr;i'/r' Unary  whi«li  *ilj>»'rvation  iijhmi  th«»  siirfaor 
*#f  iIm  ;/|«rlH   li.i'ivii  i'hal»l««l  II-*  to  as<ifrtaiii."     To  his  mast**q>itM*o,  *' The 
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Animal  Kingdom,"  sufficiont  allusion  has  Ijeen  made ;  the  monument 
builders  receive  their  full  share  of  fame  in  this  world,  while  the  claims  of 
the  initiators  an*  often  f(>r<j[ott4Mi,  often  disputed.  Many  people  have 
never  heard  of  Lamarck  ;  every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  name  and 
work  of  Cuvier. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX. 

IVcT^  A:^£«i;.  r^"oii.rcr.r5v  Tir-  I.^rlin^^  bive  j^»»^  in  pi>?c«flsion  before 
ift»  itt  :hi$  VvCu2<r.  Wc  sttiyt  =.-:v  a:  :h.>sif  famous  persons  without 
wbiNtt  n^itb^;  iv^:s  <\>>u^i  biAv?  >;:n^.  -  .r  ati:*:^  have  pioJuced  images  of 
Wttuiv^  nv>r  B^ea  irf  ici^iKv  joi  :r:vhr:*  have  uugfat  troth  and  the 
ol4i^tk>«is  \>f  cvQ^-ieiKV!.  S^'bvvC  ai>i  Tesi|4e  can  onlv  flourish  where 
thei^  i5  oxvWr  ;UKi  a\vxi  ivvemoirzi; :  and  onier  and  government,  though 
they  ri^  $|v^iuneou5ly  in  some  fv^im  or  other  wheiever  hummn  beings 
aiv  <\>Ue\'ted  t«v^ther«  yet  have  been  jha|vd  always,  and  reshaped  and 
mvxlititxl*  by  the  iuteliev'toal  $u)vnv>ri:y  of  determined  and  gifted  indi- 
vidual;:;^ 

To  iho<^'  rtileis  of  mankinvL  to  the  men  who  have  oi^ianized  nations, 
maiio  laws  oK*y(\!,  iind  wn;:en  iheir  names  in  history',  the  oonstent  of  the 
world  has  civeu  the  title  of  :;r^ti/,  vr  the  i^ren/e^,  l^ecause  their  actions 
have  pr\xhue*l  effei-t*  which  it  has  K*en  imjK^i^ible  to  ivfuse  to  acknowledge, 
and  have  Kvu  on  a  s^-ale  and  of  a  kind  to  impivss  the  imagination  and  to 
comuianil  uni versed  atteniion.  But  with  the  atlmission  of  their  claim  to 
be  distinguished  the  wusent  generally  ends  :  and  the  greatness  allowed 
to  them  moans  no  moiv  than  that  they  werv  exceptionally  i>owerfiil. 
That  certain  |H»rsi^ns  have  aohieve^l  |x>wer.  and  mode  their  wills  olx»ye<l, 
is  a  fact  not  to  U'  4ue>tiont\l  ;  but  whether  their  |wwer  has  been  forguoil 
or  for  evil,  whetluT  they  were  men  to  l>e  adminnl  for  their  virtues,  or 
abhomMl  and  fXtn-mted  as  enemies  of  tlifir  kintl,  there  is  in  ni«».st 
instances,  and  pn»l)rthly  idways  will  W,  a  s<Tit>us  ditren»nce  of  opinion. 
Cirero  foH'toM  truly  that  the  character  of  Oesiir  w«.»uhl  be  dis]mte<l  over 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus,  while  the  chiefs  of  Art  and  Science  sit  honoureil  on  their  thrones, 
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without  danger  of  further  chiillengo,  no  such  ac(]uiescence  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  claims  of  the  kings  of  men  ;  and  the  exphination  of  the 
difference  is  easily  perceived.  P(H^ts  and  artists  may  be  objects  of  envy 
while  they  are  alive,  but  the  pleasure  which  they  give  is  constant,  and 
they  rarely  leave  occ^ision  for  permanent  ill-will.  Their  rivals  die,  and 
detraction  dies  with  them,  and  succeeding  generations  admit  willingly  an 
excellence  which  is  no  longer  the  excellence  of  a  competitor.  The 
statesman,  on  the  other  hand,  hjis  enemies  who  never  die.  He  represents 
some  principle,  or  principles,  which  are  perennial,  and  which  are  per- 
jwtually  in  collision  with  other  principles  no  less  vital  and  enduring. 
His  success  represents  the  trium{)h  of  a  political  i>arty.  His  name  is  an 
immortal  symbol,  which  challenges  either  admiration  or  animosity. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  cause.  If  we  could  see  a  great  historical  king  or 
minister  clearly  and  distinctly,  we  might  admire  the  man,  though  we 
disapproved  his  jK>li(  y  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  see  imperfectly, 
and  we  dej^end  on  our  imagination  to  comphite  the  picture.  The 
principles  for  which  he  contended  may  be  clear,  the  outline  of  his  actions 
may  be  clear.  But  the  detiiils  are  lost ;  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
swept  away,  with  its  ptv*sious,  its  beliefs,  and  the  accidents  of  surroumiing 
circumstances.  His  work  is  gone— gone  beyond  reach,  beyond  power  of 
enchanter  to  recall,  and  nothing  is  left  but  an  imperfect  description  of  it. 
The  more  fortunate  artist  leaves  his  work  behind  him,  to  tell  us  the 
(pmlity  of  its  author.  The  great  sculptor's  statue  is  in  our  hands  as  he 
8ha|)ed  it ;  we  see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  measure  and  examine  it  at  our 
leisure ;  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  reports  of  others.  Words  appear 
the  most  fleeting  of  all  things,  but  words  beautifully  arranged  and  with 
a  beautiful  meaning  in  them  have  proved  the  most  enduring  of  all  things. 
We  have  Homce  still  present  with  us :  he  has  left  a  monument  of  himself 
**  more  enduring  than  brass."  Shakspeare  can  say  **  that  the  Pyramids  shall 
not  outlive  his  powerful  Rhyme."  Kings,  less  fortunate,  write  their 
histories  in  water.  While  they  are  alive  all  eyes  are  on  them,  all  tongues 
an^  speaking  of  them.  They  die,  and  the  generation  dies  which  knew 
them  ;  and  they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  tradition,  which  is  generous  or 
ungenerous  according  to  the  temper  of  the  time. 

In  generous  ages,  the  Itail  is  forgotten,  the  good  is  remembered  and 
magnified ;  the  great  man  is  made  a  God,  or  Demigod,  or  8aint ;  but  the 
legendary  robes  hide  often  altogether  the  real  figure.  Ungenerous  ages 
leave  us  malicious  libels  or  caricatures,  not  less  misleading,  even  if  some 
H'semblance  is  preserved.  Even  contemporary  authorities  do  not  much 
improve  our  position.     It  has  been  truly  said — 

"  die  Zeiten  der  Yergangenheit 
8ind  una  ein  Buch  mit  sieben  Siegelc." 

It  is  not  always  the  truest  account  of  a  man  which  survives,  but  the 
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moet  smartly  written.  In  all  societies  the  most  eminent  persons  are  fhe 
•nrest  marks  for  scandal,  and  nothing  gives  wider  pleasure.  If  we  do  not 
always  believe  scandalous  stories  about  such  persons,  they  amuse  ns^  and 
we  remember  and  repeat  them.  Let  them  be  cleverly  set  down,  and  in 
a  generation  or  two,  when  refutation  is  no  longer  possible,  they  will  pass 
into  admitted  facts.  "Calumny,"  says  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  ''can  make  a 
cloud  appear  a  mountain  ;  nay,  give  it  time,  it  can  make  a  cloud  become 
a  mountain."  The  historian,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  these  materials^ 
thinks  that  he  shows  his  impartiality  by  reporting  evil  as  well  as  good. 
If  he  desires  to  be  thought  wise,  he  will  incline  rather  to  believe  the  evil 
than  to  disbelieve  it^  and  the  verdict  is  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  average 
public,  which  in  these  matters  forms  its  opinions  for  itself.  In  Art  and 
Science  the  public  accepts  the  judgment  of  the  specialist  It  is  conscious 
of  its  own  inability,  and  allows  itself  to  be  guided.  Every  man  is  taught 
to  suppose  that  he  is  a  competent  judge  of  political  action ;  and  as  the 
majority  of  men  are  commonplnce,  their  interpretations  of  character  are 
naturally  commonplace  also.  They  explain  conduct  by  motives  with 
which  they  are  themselves  familiar.  When  they  are  told  that  Cromwell 
was  an  ambitious  hypocrite,  they  think  it  so  likely  that  they  do  not  care 
to  look  further ;  nay,  as  in  some  ages  the  disposition  is  to  an  extravagant 
wonhip  of  great  men,  so  there  is  in  others  a  disposition  to  disbelieve  in 
their  existence ;  a  visible  desire  to  deny  superiority  in  any  man,  and  to 
drag  saint  and  hero  down  to  the  common  level. 

These  tendencies  are  plainly  traceable  in  most  modem  historic  judgments. 
We  believe  what  we  consider  likely  to  be  true,  rather  than  weigh  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  proved  to  be  true ;  and  our  biographical  conceptions 
of  the  distinguished  figures  in  past  ages  are  still  mythical  There  is  a 
mythology  of  excessive  admiration ;  there  is  a  mythology  of  studied 
depreciation  ;  and  both  alike  are  fatal  to  a  sound  judgment  Of  the  first 
we  are  in  little  danger  at  present ;  as  to  the  other,  which  is  the  worst  of 
the  two,  a  few  words  of  warning  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  the  student  who  would  understand  the  history  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  portraits  are  here  laid  before  him,  I  recommend  the 
following  considerations : — 

Exceptional  eminence  in  public  life  is  generally  found  in  abnormal 
times,  when  the  constitution  of  society  is  changing ;  when  an  old  onler 
of  things  is  passing  off,  and  a  new  onler  is  coming  in.  Therefore  no  one 
is  in  a  ]>osition  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  such  times 
who  does  not  completely  understand  their  position,  and  the  clement  in 
which  they  liad  to  work. 

Men  have  accomplished  great  things  in  this  world  when  they  have 
rcpresenUnl  the  strongest  and  best  contemporary  interests  and  tendencies  • 
their  contemi^oraries  have  said  to  them  :  Certain  things  must  be  clone  • 
you  see  moet  clearly  how  they  should  be  done ;  do  you  do  them,  and  we 
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will  honour  you  and  stand  by  you.  Confidence  of  this  kind  is  not  usually 
given  to  personally  ambitious  men,  or  to  men  abandoned  to  vicious 
pleasure.  Their  strength  is  in  the  cause  of  which  they  are  champions ;  so 
far  as  they  have  selfish  objects  they  ani  weak. 

Greatness  is  observed  to  be  simultaneous  in  all  departments  of  human 
acliievement.  The  age  of  great  statesmen  is  the  age  of  great  artists  and 
thinkers  :  something  has  stirred  the  highe^st  (pmlities  into  activity,  and 
the  spiritual  level  is  universally  elevated.  The  Prince,  or  chief,  who 
under  these  conditions  is  especially  honoured  and  admired,  has  the 
verdict  in  his  favour  of  exceptionally  gocnl  judges.  We  ought  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  we  are  forming  an  opinion  for  ourselves. 

Let  us  remember  that  lilx'llous  anecdotes  are  not  necessarily  true, 
because  we  n^ad  them  in  Ixxiks  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
because  they  have  been  n'jM'ated  ever  since.  The  strength  of  the  chain 
is  only  as  great  as  the  strength  of  its  first  link.  A  generous  mind  is 
clearer  sighted  than  a  mind  prone  to  receive  the  worst  interpretation ; 
and,  as  Goethe  says,  **  The  way  to  insight  is  through  good-wilL" 

J.  A.  Froude. 


Pericles,  our  of  the  nohlect  heroes  of  (tivek  aiiti'[nity,  was  orator,  etata 
Biiin,  warrior,  anil  adininistrutor.     He  came  of  a  renowned  faniUj',  1 
mother  being  a  niece  of  Clisthcnes,  n  foe  Id  tyranny  and  fouDiler  of  IJ 
Athenian  constitution.     In  his  ynuih  he  hntl  for  instructors  some  of  thj 
DioaL  iiotol  philosophers,  among  whom  was  Aiiaxoj^rat^,  whom  the  p 
calleil  "  Noua,"  or  "  [ntelligence,"  chief  of  the  lutiinn  school, 
who  professed  philosophy  iit  Athens."     It  was  this  master  who  gave  his 
that  force  and  subliuiity  of  sentiment,  and  thnt  admirable  di^piity  t 
manner,  for  which  he  was  aftcrwanlx  distingiiirheil. 

Extraordinary  events  occurred  in  Oreece  during  the  boyhood  of  Periclq 
As  he  was  growing  up,  Athens  was  increasing  in  power,  and  hia  < 
military  service  enabled  him  to  share  in  foine  of  her  glor 
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At  this  titne  Cimon  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens. 
Pericles,  though  belonging  to  a  family  of  this  class,  declared  himself  of 
the  opposite  party,  the  people,  and  rapidly  accjuired  an  influence  which, 
as  it  grew,  seemed  little  short  of  fascination.  He  became  the  popular 
idol.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  oratory,  but  it  was  not  this  which 
rendered  him  the  arbiter  of  Athens.  It  was  by  his  universal  genius,  his 
disinterestedness,  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  his  courage,  and  military 
talents,  his  unalterable  probity  and  his  administrative  abilities,  his  intel- 
ligence of  affairs  and  capacity  as  a  stat^'sman,  together  with  his  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  democratic  party.  The  influence  which  he  obtained 
was  not  a  passing  favour ;  for  forty  yeare  he  maintained  his  position,  de- 
stroyed in  a  great  me:isure  the  aristocratic  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  in 
taking  away  many  of  its  prerogatives,  notably  the  inspection  of  the  trea- 
sury, which  he  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  jx»ople,  together  with 
much  of  the  judicial  power.  Another  victory  which  he  gained  over  the 
aristocracy  was  in  the  banishment  of  their  leader  Ciinon  (460).  But  later 
on,  when  his  presences  seemed  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  republic, 
Pericles  had  the  magnanimity  to  exert  his  influence  for  his  recalL 

After  the  death  of  (Jimon  and  the  l)anishment  of  Thucydides,  son  of 
Melesias,  who  had  undertaken  to  lead  the  aristocratic  party,  Pericles 
found  himself  without  a  rival  in  the  field  (444).  He  dispersed  the 
oligarchic  faction,  established  unity  and  peace  in  Athens,  and,  under  the 
modest  title  of  straierfosy  exercised  an  almost  absolute  dictatorship,  dis- 
posing of  the  public  revenues,  and  directing  the  movements  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet.  But  all  this  time  the  republican  forms  of  government  were 
preserved  ;  it  was  always  the  people  who  in  public  assemblies  decided  all 
the  affairs. 

Among  some  of  his  public  acts  must  be  cited  the  distribution  of  con- 
quereil  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
Thrace,  Naxos,  &c.,  the  building  of  the  long  walls  which  joined  Athens 
to  the  Piraeus  and  to  Phalerius,  the  development  of  the  Athenian  navy, 
the  immense  public  works  undertaken  to  give  occupation  to  the  unem- 
ployed, the  increase  of  the  national  defensive  army,  and  the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  the  power  of  Athens. 

Pericles  further  added  to  his  glory  by  his  protection  of  letters,  arts,  and 
philosophy,  and  by  the  construction  of  those  admirable  monuments  of 
which  our  age  can  admire  the  debris^  and  which  made  Athens  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  Greece,  and  consequently  of  the  world.  The  Parthenon, 
the  Odeon,  the  Propykea,  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  those  chefs  d'ceuvren  of 
liuman  genius,  gloriously  justify  the  name  of  The  Age  of  Pericles,  given 
to  this  epr>ch.  His  idea  was  that,  while  Athens  should  be  always  pre- 
|wred  for  war,  she  must  also  contain  everything  within  herself  to  make 
the  citizens  satisfied  with  peace. 

'*  The  Athenians  in  their  government  had  constantly  in  view,"  says 
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and  others  of  the  like  nature,  excited  admiration  in  all  that  saw  him.  It 
is  relate<i  that  when  a  low  fellow  followed  him  with  abuses  a  whole  day, 
Pericles  bore  it  in  silence,  and  continued  to  despatch  pul»lic  affairs,  and 
at  ni<(ht  ordeie<l  his  servant  to  take  a  t<>rch  antl  light  the  man  home. 

"  Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles  when  he  had  to  speak  in  public 
that  he  always  first  addressed  a  j)rayer  to  the  gods,  *  That  not  a  word 
might  unawares  escajn*  him  unsuitiible  to  the  occasion. '" 

At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  to  raise  himself  to  some  sort  of  equality 
with  Cimon,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  glory,  Pericles  made  his  court 
to  the  j)eople.  And  as  Cimon  was  his  supi»rior  in  point  of  fortune,  which 
he  employed  in  relieving  the  |MM)r  Athenians,  in  providing  victuals  every 
day  for  the  necessitous  and  clothing  the  aged,  and,  besides  this,  levelled 
his  fences  with  the  ground,  that  all  might  be  at  liberty  to  gather  his  fruit, 
Pericles  had  recourse  to  the  exjK'dient  of  dividing  the  public  treasure, 
which  scheme,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,  was  propovsed  to  him  by  Demonides 
of  Jos.  Acconlingly  he  supplied  the  people  with  money  for  the  public 
diversions  and  for  their  attendance  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  gave 
pensions  and  gratuiticvS. 

The  orators  of  Thucy<lides*  party  raised  a  clamour  against  Pericles, 
asserting  that  he  wasted  the  public  treasure  and  brought  the  revenue  to 
nothing.  Pericles,  in  his  defence,  asked  the  people  in  full  assembly 
**  whether  they  thought  he  ha«l  expended  too  mucht"  Upon  their 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  "Then  be  it  charged  to  my  account,  not  yours : 
only  let  the  new  edifices  be  inscribed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the 
people  of  Athens."  Whether  it  was  that  they  admired  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit,  or  were  ambitious  to  share  the  glory  of  such  magnificent  works, 
they  cried  out  *'  That  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public 
treasure,  without  sparing  it  in  the  least." 

"  He  kept  the  public  good  in  his  eye,  and  pursued  the  straight  path  of 
honour  ;  for  the  most  part  gently  leading  them  by  argument  to  a  senSe  of 
what  was  right,  and  sometimes  forcing  them  to  comply  with  what  was  for 
their  own  advantage." 

"He  was  a  man  that  had  the  art  of  controlling  those  many  disorderly 
passions  which  necessarily  spring  up  amongst  a  people  possessed  of  so 
extj-nsive  a  dominion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  were  hope  and  fear  ; 
with  these  repressing  their  violence  when  they  were  too  impetuous,  and 
supjKjrtlng  their  spirits  when  they  were  inclined  to  languor." 

Extracts  from  the  Oration  of  Pericles. — "We  eiyoy  a  form  of 
government  which  does  not  copy  the  laws  of  our  neighbours,  but  we  are 
ours4dves  rather  a  pattern  to  others  than  imitators  of  them.  In  name, 
from  its  not  being  administennl  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  of  the 
many,  it  is  called  a  democracy  ;  but  with  regard  to  its  laws,  all  enjoy 
eipially  as  concenis  their  private  differences :  while  with  reganl  to  public 
rank,  accunling  as  each  man  has  n*putution  for  anything,  he  is  preferred 
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for  public  honours,  not  so  much  from  consideration  of  party,  as  of  merit  > 
nor  again,  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  when  he  is  able  to  do  the  State  any 
good  service,  is  he  prevented  by  the  obscurity  of  his  position." 

"  We  have  provided  for  our  spirits  the  most  numerous  recreations  from 
labour  by  celebrating  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  by  maintaining  elegant  private  establishments,  from  which  the  daily 
gratification  drives  any  sadness." 

"  In  the  studies  of  war,  also,  we  differ  from  our  enemies  (the  Spartans) 
in  the  following  respects.  We  throw  open  our  city  to  all,  and  never,  by 
the  expulsion  of  strangers,  exclude  any  one  from  either  learning  or 
obeerving  thuigs,  by  seeing  which  unconcealed  any  of  our  enemies  mig^t 
gain  an  advantage,  for  we  trust  not  so  much  to  preparations  and  strata- 
gems as  to  our  own  valour  fur  daring  deeds.  Again,  as  to  our  modes  of 
education ;  they  (the  Spartans)  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  a  manly  cha- 
racter by  laborious  training  from  their  early  youth  :  while  we,  though 
living  at  our  ease,  no  less  boldly  advance  to  meet  equal  dangers  .... 
if  with  careless  ease  rather  than  with  laborious  practice,  and  with  a 
courage  which  is  the  result,  not  of  the  laws  but  of  natural  disposition,  wo 
are  willing  to  face  great  dangers,  we  have  the  advantage  of  not  suffering 
beforehand  from  coming  troubles,  and  of  proving  ourselves,  when  we  are 
involved  in  them,  no  less  bold  than  those  who  are  always  toiling." 

^'  We  study  taste  with  economy,  and  philosophy  without  effeminacy, 
employing  our  wealth  for  opportunity  of  action,  not  for  boastfulness  of 
talking;  while  poverty  is  nothing  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  confess,  but 
not  to  escape  from  it  by  exertion  is  more  disgraceful." 

"  In  short,  I  say  both  that  the  whole  city  is  a  school  for  Greece,  and 
that  in  my  opinion  the  same  individual  would  amongst  us  prove  himself 
qualified  for  the  most  varied  kinds  of  action,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
versatility." 

CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C.  Age 

499  Date  of  birth. 

469  Engaged  in  public  affairs    .     .    30 
461  Proonred  banishment  of  Cimon     38 


BC.  Age 

410-39  Subdaed   Samos  aflor   re- 

volt 59,  60 

440  Expedition  to  the  Eaxine    •     .     59 


457  Obtained  recall  of  Cimon    .     .     42   I    433  Made  alliance  between  Athens 
454  Campaign  in  Sicjon  and  Acar-  i  and  Corcyra 66 


nania 45 

417  Restored  Phocians  to  posses- 
sion of  Delphi 52 

445  Concladed  thirty  years'  troce 


432  Trial  of  Aspasia 67 

431  Commencement  of  Peloponue- 

sian  war 68 

430  Condactcd   fleet  to  coasts   of 


with  Sparta 54  |  Peloponnesus 69 

444  Brgan    to    have    direction   of  ,   429  Died  of  plague 70 

aflkiR) 55 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

S.5fi-333  B.C. 
THE  MACEDONIANS. 


ALEXAKtint  WM  bom  356  b.c.  (01.  106,  1).  The  ni^ht  of  his  birth  mw 
the  burning  of  the  t«mi)le  of  "  tlie  great  goildtiss  l>ian&  of  the  Ephe- 
Riann."  He  was  the  son  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  hie  wife 
Olympian.  Pliilip  was  a  greater  Bovereign  than  »ny  of  his  preiiecodsoTS, 
anil  hti  hiul  large  ambition.  Macedonia,  which  lay  on  the  northern 
bonier  of  tJpeccc,  the  countrj"  of  the  Hellenes,  waa  not  itaelf  Hellenic, 
but  <>nly  eloKcly  akin  to  the  Hellenic  mee.  Its  line  of  kings,  however, 
IxHisteil  of  Hellenic  descent ;  and  one  of  the  ainiii  of  I'hiUp  was  to  obtain 
fur  bin  country  recognition  ag  a  Greek  stale,  and  ultimately  supremacy 
over  all  the  Greek  common  wealths.  These  aims  he  accou^plished,  partly 
by  war  and  )iartly  by  policy  and  <liplr>niacy.  Two  great  and  nicmorohle 
things  he  dill  besides — produced  a  son  greater  than  himsidl,  und  created 
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a  Macodonian  phalanx  wliich  stood  invincible  till  broken  by  Roman 
legions.  To  this  son,  Alexander,  and  to  this  phalanx,  he  had  to  leave 
the  execution  of  his  vastest  design,  an  expedition  of  all  the  Greeks  under 
his  leadership  against  the  cumbrous  luxurious  despotism  of  Persia,  which 
had  thrown  its  portentous  shadow  over  Hellas.  The  invasions  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  must  be  avenged ;  the  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salarois  and 
Mycale  must  be  followed  up  by  victory  in  the  very  heart  of  the  invaders' 
own  empire ;  and  the  Greeks  and  human  culture  and  civilization  be  tlius 
made  safe  from  the  repetition  and  the  fear  of  like  perils.  Philip  was 
assassinated  just  when  his  preparations  were  completed,  336  b.o. 

Alexander  was  now  twenty  years  of  age.     Ue  had  given  abundant 
proofs  of  being  made  of  manly  stutf.     In  boyhood,  one  of  his  triumphs 
was  the  taming  of  the  horse,  untamable  by  others,  Bucephalus  {Bull^ 
headed)^  that  bore  him  in  so  many  fights.     He  had  received   the   best 
education  attainable ;  and  for  the  last  of  his  tutors  had  Aristotle  himself, 
whom  he  cherished  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  loved  as  a  father. 
"  Never  before  or  since,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  have  two  persons  so  great  in 
the  historical  sense  of  the  word  been  brought  together,  above  all  in  the 
same  relation,  as  Alexander  and  Aristotle.*'     Alexander  early  loved  the 
"  Iliad,"  and  especially  the  grand  Achilles,  from  whom  he  delighted  to 
trace  his  descent.     He  remained  always  a  lover  of  books  and  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  course  of  his  conquests  is  said  to  have  made  collections 
in  natural  history  for  the  benefit  of  Aristotle.     At  sixteen    he   was 
entrusted  with  the  regency  during  Philip's  al)sence ;  and  at  eighteen  he 
showed  wliat  he  could  do  as  a  warrior  by  defeating  the  Thebau  Sacred 
Band  on  the  field  of  Chseroneia. 

Grave  difficulties  beset  him  on  his  accession ;  but  he  was  master  of 
them  all.  He  obtained  the  same  leadership  (hegeimmy)  of  the  Greeks 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  father ;  suppressed  swiftly  all  attempts  at 
rebellion ;  stonned  and  razed  Thel>e8,  massacred  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery,  but,  with  the  beautiful  8ymj)athy  of  genius,  "  baile  spare 
the  house  of  Pindarus."  This  terrible  decisiveness  sulxlued  all  Greece. 
In  the  spring  of  334  he  set  forth  on  his  great  adventure,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  with  his  army  of  35,000  men  unopj^sed,  visited  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Troy,  and  by  the  victory  over  the  Persians  on  the  (iraniciis 
became  master  of  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  hml,  however,  much  fighting 
to  do  there  till  the  next  spring  (333),  when  he  advanced  into  the 
Persian  emj)ire.  He  cut  the  famous  Gordian  knot,  and  defeattul  Darius 
at  Issufl,  taking,  among  a  host  of  captives,  the  family  of  the  king.  He 
next  marchiid  into  Pha»nicia,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half 
besieged  Tyn^  and  Gaza,  and  riMlucod  Kgypt.  Aft<T  the  fall  of  Tyre  he 
is  said  to  have  hanged  2000  of  the  citiztMis.  The  story  told  by  Josophus, 
that  on  his  wav  he  visitrd  Jerusalem,  is  not  <'onKrme(l  by  other  historians. 
Li  Egypt  he  displayed  his  far-sighted  aims  by  the  foun<latiun  of  a  new 
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capital,  Alexandria,  the  history  an<l  importance  of  which  in  after  ages 

justified,  perhaps  surpassed,  his  anticipations.     Meanwhile  Darius  had 

assembled  another  host;  and  in  331.  after  vL«<iting  the  oracle  of  Ammon 

in  Libya,  by  which  he  was  rt^cognized  as  son  of  Zeus,  Alexander  marched 

into  Persia,  met  and  defeated  Darius  again  at  Gaugamela,  pursuing  him 

to  Arbela,  and  leaving  him  a  fugitive   without  a  kingdom.     Babylon, 

Susa,  and  Persepolis  nia<le   but  slight  resistance,  and  surrendered  to  the 

conqueror,  with  their  immense  treasure.     Darius  was  soon  after  murdered 

by  some   of  his  officers.     Advancing  further  eastward  and  northward, 

Alexander  concjuered  Bactria  and  Sogiliana,  and   arrived  at  the   Indus. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  guilty  of  putting  to  death,  on  frivolous  pretexts, 

some  of  his  truest  friends,  Philotas,  Pannenion,  and  Clitus.     The  last  he 

slew  with  his  own  hand  in  a  drunken  rage  (326).     Crossing  the  river,  he 

encounteriMl  and  defeaUnl   Poms,   crossed  the  districts  now  called  the 

Puiyaub,  and  reached  the  Hyphasis  (iSutlcj).     His  own  ambition  was  to 

press  (m  and  conijuer  India,  but  his  troops  n^fused  to  go  further.     He  had, 

therefore,  no  choice  but  to  n^trare  his  steps  to  the  Hydaspes.     Here  he 

had  a  fleet  built,  with  which  he  made  the  descent  of  the  Indus  to  the 

ocean  ;  then  marched  through  the  deserte  of  Gedrosia  into  Persia,  the 

hanlships  of  this  march  costing  him  enormous  losses.     Meanwhile  his 

friend  Nearchus,  who   was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  had  successfully 

accomplished  the  hazanlous  voyage  from  the  Indus,  up  the  Persian  Gulf, 

to  the  Euphrates.     They  met  again  at  Susa,. where  rest  was  to  be  taken, 

and  some  important  measures  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  as  complete 

a  uni(m  as  [)ossible  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  races.    One  of  these  measures 

was  the  intermarriage  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  with  Asiatic  women. 

A  gnmt  festival  was  held,   in  which  Alexander   set  the  example,  by 

marrying  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  his  principal  oflScers  taking  as  their 

wives  noble  Persian  and  Median  ladies.     Ten  thousand  private  soldiers 

followe4l  the^ie  high  examples.     Susa  witnessed  also  another  astonishing 

spectacle  of  a  very  different  kind  :  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Indian 

philosoi)her,  Calanus,  by  burning  on  a  funeral  pile.     He  was  past  seventy, 

anil  Ix'ing  seize<l  with  illness  for  the  first  time,  chose  to  die  rather  than 

])n>Iimg  a  usidess  life  by  artificial  means. 

Alexander  hail  to  deal  with  serious  discontents  among  his  troops.  A 
mutiny  broke  out,  which  by  remorseless  resolution  he  quelled,  and 
10,000  veterans  were  discharged  After  this  he  marched  to  Ecbatana, 
when?  his  sjx^cial  friend  Hephaestion  died ;  and  in  the  spring  of  323  he 
rcachctl  liabylon,  which  was  to  be  the  capital  of  his  vast  empire.  He 
hml  now  attained  the  climax  of  his  glory.  There  were  signs  that  he  had 
not  |>aswvl  unharmed  thn)ugh  the  onleal  of  success.  His  grief  over  the 
death  of  Hepha?stion  was  (•4jrrieil  to  a  wild  excess  ;  and  the  mourning  and 
funeral  ceremonies  were  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  extravagance.  For  him- 
self, he  now  claime4l  divine  honours,  and  they  were  conceded.      But 
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cneigj  and  activity  did  not  fail  His  imagination  was  busy  with  Tast 
new  projects,  and  his  subjects  with  preparations  for  carrying  them  out. 
He  was  gay  at  banquets,  and  drank  to  excess.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
flattering  about  him  presages  and  omens  that  gave  him  pause ;  fever  laid 
its  hand  upon  him.  The  twentieth  day  of  his  illness  he  ordered  his  bed 
to  be  moved  ne.ir  the  great  bath  :  here  he  talked  to  the  generals  about 
vacancies  in  the  armies,  desiring  them  to  be  filled  with  experienced 
officers.  The  twenty  fourth  day  he  was  much  worse,  but  was  carried 
to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  :  the  twenty-eighth  he  died. 

Alexander's  life  was  of  hardly  thirty-three  years ;  his  reign  of  leas 
than  thirteen.  Such  achievements  as  his  in  so  brief  a  space  are  unparal- 
Ued.  His  empire,  it  is  true,  was  broken  up ;  but  great  Greek  kingdoms 
were  formed  of  its  fragments.  Greek  cities  and  colonies  were  foimded 
eiverywherey  from  the  Libyan  Oasis  to  the  Jaxartes;  and  the  Greek 
Umgne,  most  rich  and  copious  of  all,  became  the  universal  speech  of 
government  and  literature.  So  that  when  the  religion  that  was  for  all 
nations  was  preached  and  taught,  its  evangelists  and  apostles  spake  and 
wrote  in  the  language  of  Alexander,  and  we  have  a  Greek  Testament 
from  the  pens  of  Hebrew  men.  The  sudden  enlargement  of  men's 
geographical  knowledge  was  paralleled  in  no  age,  except  in  that  of  Colum- 
boa ;  and  so  wide  and  fruitful  intercourse  between  civilized  nations  was 
opened  as  had  never  been  possible  or  dreamed  of  before. 

[For  an  interesting  view  of  the  scientific  results  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns, see  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  voL  ii.] 

CHRONOLOOr. 

BX.                                                    Age      R.C.  Age 

806  Bom  at  Pella.                                        3aO-28  Ctmqaeit  of  Pkrthia,  Media, 
aa  Placed  ander  Ariitoile  ...    14  I  Bactria :i6-28 


888  Fought  at  Chsroneia ....    18 

886  Sacceeded  father  as  king    .    .    20 

885  Sabdaed    Qreeki;    destroyed 

Thebes 21 

884  Made  war  with  Persia ;  oroesed 

Helleflpont 22 

888  Defeated    Dariui     at    Issni; 

began  liege  of  T^re.    ...    23 

888  Took  Tjre;  oonquered  Syria 
and  Egypt;  founded  Alex- 
andria   24 

881  Defeated  Dariui  at  Gaogamcla 

and  Babylon 26 


829  Against  the   Scythians;  win- 

tered  at  Baotria 27 

828  Campaign  in  Sogdiana;  win- 
tered at  Kantaca    ....     28 

827  Campaign  in  Bactria .     .     .    .     l9 

326-24    Invaded    India;     OTerrao 

Asia 80-32 

325  Hoacbed  Persepolis  ani  Cusa  .     31 

82 i  Returned  to  Babylon;  pro- 
jected fresh  oooqnests      .    .    8i 

823  Died  at  Babylon 88 


HANNIBAL. 

247-183  Rc 
THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 


"  The  Phcenk'ianB  directed  all  the  resources  of  courage,  acnteness  and 
eutliusiasiu  to  the  foil  development  of  commerce  and  ita  attendant  art  of 
navigation,  nianufactuHng,  anil  colnniEntinn,  and  thna  connected  tha 
YjibI  an<l  tlie  West.  At  en  incredibly  early  periud  we  find  tli«m  in 
CypniH  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Simin,  and  even 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  commerce 
rcai'hcil  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  weat,  eastward  to  tha 
ccia.it  (if  Malabar.  Tlirou^h  their  hanils  panted  the  giilil  and  pearls  of 
tlic  I^t,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  slaves,  ivory,  lions'  ami  panthers'  skina 
fnini  the  interior  of  Afri&i,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt, 
the  ])otteiy  and  fine  wines  of  flreece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the  silver  of 
Spain,  till  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba.     The  I'hcenician  niarineia 
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rapplic/I  every  nation  with  whatever  it  ne<Hl*^l  or  was  likely  to  parchafle, 
and  they  niam^^l  everywhere,  but  alwavH  cherinheil  the  hope  of  retamin^ 
tfi  the  narrow  home  to  which  their  affections  cJun;^." 

The  life  of  Hanni^ial  is  the  HU>ry  of  a  [leople  in  many  respects  the  noblest 
ami  moftt  a^lvancerl  in  antiquity,  when  at  the  height  of  \\a  power  aiming 
at  the  supremacy  of  the  world,  and  not  only  failin;^  in  the  attempt,  hat 
l/Ming  its  own  life.  With  the  fall  of  Carthage  commercial  civilization 
was  extinguishe<l,  and  military  civilization  for  a  thousand  years  occupied 
ita  place. 

Hannil>al,  the  greatest  warrior  of  ancient  time,  was  a  Carthaginian,  the 
aon  of  Hamilcar  Barr;a,  the  great  statesman  and  general  by  whom  Spain 
was  first  brought  un<ler  the  influences  of  order  and  industry.  When  a 
mere  lK>y,  Hannibal  accompanied  his  father  on  his  expeditions  to  that 
country,  and  after  his  death,  being  still  young,  served  under  his  brother- 
in-law  Hasdnibal,  and  became  the  idol  of  the  army  on  account  of  his 
groat  bravery,  and  the  strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  his  father.  He 
ahowwl  so  much  capacity  and  valour  that  after  the  assassination  of 
IIosdrulMd,  the  army  elected  him  to  the  command,  amidst  the  most  lively 
acclamations,  which  election  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  of  Carthage. 

Veiling  his  real  design  of  making  war  against  the  Romans  and  Kome 
Ilannibal  began  at  first  the  work  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Spain,  and 
after  the  first  astonishing  successes  most  of  the  cities  submitted  without 
a  siege.  In  less  than  throe  years  he  had  sulxlued  all  the  tribes  of  Spain 
and  retumo<l  triumphant  to  Carthage,  when  he  set  about  raising  a  power 
ful  army  to  carry  into  effect  his  mighty  project  of  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  and  attacking  the  Komans  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  Pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  Africa,  and  leaving  an  army  in  Spain  under  his 
broth«»r  HoHdrubal,  he  lH»gnu  his  march  with  90,000  foot,  12,000  horse, 
and  forty  elophants  ;  crosstnl  the  Pynniees,  quickly  dispersing  an  army 
of  (lauls  who  dispuUMl  his  passage.  Avoiding  the  army  of  Publius 
Seipio  HiMit  to  rhock  him,  ho  arrived  at  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and 
having  in  fifUu'ii  days  effocted  a  passage*,  he  drew  up  his  forces  on  the 
plains  of  Pignen*!.  This  U»rrible  mart'h  had  nnlnccd  his  anuy  to  26,000 
men,  who  n»sombled  shmlows  rather  than  soldiers,  but  he  hatl  no  space 
or  time  to  n»oruit,  lH»ing  fi^rctnl  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  grounil  he 
ocoupiod.  Soon  the  taking  of  Turin  by  assault  gave  him  relief  and  the 
opj»i>rt unity  to  nnTuit  his  tn^oj^s,  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  Cisal])ine 
(lauls.  \\\  engagement  with  Publius  Scipio  was  crowned  with  victory, 
but  imiuiMliatoly  the  army  under  Sempninius  confronted  him.  This  also 
he  vamjuishod,  intlirting  gi\»at  loss  on  the  Romans. 

l>n  coining  out  of  wiutor  ipiartors  in  Cis;ilpino  Gaul  he  put  in  practice 
a  plin  for  orushing  the  consul  Fliminius  Ivfore  he  could  Iv  joinoil  by 
his  oolh\4i:ut\  and  bv  a  masterlv  str;ito»;v  i>f  cvnmtorf cited  maix*h«\<« 
euicaj^od  \\\y\\\  near  Tni>inu'nus,  whon^  the  Romans  wm*  ontin^ly  nnit^nl. 
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15,000  captives  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Here 
Hannibal  showed  himself  not  only  mighty  in  battle  but  politic  and 
merciful  in  conquest.  The  moment  of  decisive  victory,  he  calle^l  the 
soldiers  from  the  carnage  and  onleivd  a  search  among  the  slain  for  the 
l)ody  of  Flaminius,  that  he  might  do  him  funereal  lionours ;  and  he  set 
free  all  the  lUdian  prisoners  without  ransom. 

After  this  he  settled  in  the  jilains  of  Adria  and  sent  the  news  to 
Carthago.  Rich  with  spoil,  and  with  his  troops  newly  equipped  and 
reorganized,  he  penetrated  into  Apulia,  spreading  consternation  on  all 
sides.  The  Romans  now  depended  on  Fabius  Maximus,  who  sought  by 
temporizing  to  wear  out  the  vigour  of  the  Carthaginians,  whom  they 
dared  no  longer  encounter.  To  reduce  his  army  or  make  it  quit  the 
country  Fabius  succeeded  in  forcing  Hannibal  to  make  futile  marches, 
and  really  inveigled  him  into  the  wmie  kind  of  a  snare  that  had  cost 
Flaminius  his  life  ;  but  the  suj)erior  craft  of  Hannibal  enabled  him  to 
extricate  himself.  The  Rf)man  {KMiple,  <liscontented  with  the  tanlineas 
of  Fabius,  now  forceil  him  to  divide  the  command  with  Minutius  Felix, 
his  general  of  horse.  More  hazanlous  than  Fabius,  he  risked  an  engage- 
ment, and  would  have  p4'rished  had  it  not  Ix^en  for  the  succour  of  his 
colleague,  who  now  i^rsuaded  him  to  adopt  his  iK>licy.  The  consuls 
immediately  succeeding  accomplished  nothing  against  this  invincible  foe. 
liut  finally  aime  Turentius  Yarro.  Hannibal  was  at  this  time  en- 
cam  jkhI  at  Canna?,  and  hero  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  a  combat.  It  is  said  86,000  Roman  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  but  the  superior  genius  of  Hannibal  was  more  than  a  match 
for  Roman  valour,  and  this  most  bloody  and  celebrated  battle  resulted 
in  little  h^ss  than  the  annihilation  of  this  powerful  Roman  army.  The 
Republic  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

A  short  extract  from  Polybius  exhibits  the  clemency  and  humanity  of 
the  victor  after  this  battle.  '*  He  addressed  the  captive  Roman  allies  in 
terms  of  kindness,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Trasi menus,  and  dismissed  them  without  a  ransom  :  then  he  addressed 
the  Roman  captives,  who  were  called  to  him,  in  very  gentle  terms  ;  That 
he  was  not  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  with  the  Romans,  but  was 
conti'nding  for  honour  and  empire.  That  his  ancestors  hud  yieldetl  to 
the  Roman  valour,  and  that  he  was  endeavouring  that  others  might  l>e 
obliged  to  yiehl  in  their  turn  to  his  gocnl  fortune  and  valour  together. 
A<'conlingly  he  allowe<l  the  captives  the  liberty  of  rans4>ming  thems(dves, 
and  that  the  price  p»r  he^d  should  be  500  denarii  for  a  hors<»,man,  300 
for  a  foi)t  sol<lier,  ami  100  for  a  slave." 

KiiftM'bleil  and  nnluced  t<j  36,000  men,  Hannilxd  was  m»t  in  a  jKjsition 
to  push  on  to  Rom(>,  an<l  so  withdrew  to  Capua,  when*,  he  sought  to 
stn'ngtheii  himsi'lf,  and  sueceetled  in  maintaining  his  anny  some  years 
longer  in  Italy.     Although  no  general  dareil  encamp  Ixjfore  HanniUd,  yet 
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r,T;»"«i.'u»  X-MTi  -Tb*   In  'v  ■ri^^r--L    "  iL*«iL    LuL  "T^.tii  fr»?5«t  f«.*rws  fi«*>k  the 

horirit*  V  5^'r .   i:*  i-  -viji  'w\s:zlx:  i  p  HL-<«Ln\il  :•   jvtz.  iiini  witii  f»>nv* 

ifiMr>>^i  of  thr:  -ri:  •^rVii  •"a  •.':  ar^,  lii-  *,'.ir:Li;ji7.  L.ir.^s  w-?re  h**rrid^l  by 
*^*-ir»/  '.hn^  r4-  •  -Ij  ii— .bl  ■-  f  :ii-Lr  j^r.-nl  *  '  rca^^r  :Jip  -wn  lq^>  their  camp  W 
th^^  *'Xr3i:iri„'  K»  ro-m*.  HAari-ai  '»:ih*lr»rw  :..  Brictianu  fi;:htiii^  his  waj 
9ktA  rri/ur^LuriiftiJ  u\^  t-tuI  -"iLi^titi.  I^it  Rf«i»*  kul  reci^n«^uereil  Sioilv 
ftri'I  ?^{*4iri,  arA  crrfW  S:fi«.  Lk!  •.arri'-*!  the  war  into  Africa.  Car- 
tli;i^'*^  waj»  tr»-niMinj.  an*!  Hiririi^«il  wa.-  rvi-uii'-il.  In  205  blc,  he  enil^arkM 
\\\*  trfK#f^,  t:iiTiiri'j  m;iriv  lin::-r!nj  I-k-  ^n  that  bi-autiful  cnintry  wherv 
for  avOm^'W  yi->ir^  h*r  \i^\  mairi^iin*-'!  h:!a-»-ll  al<ine  airainst  all  the  forces 
*A  }i^fUin,  arul  whfr»',  at  th*-  ii'-x.s  «»f  Li-  ilf-pirture,  the  Romans,  as  niav 
}ft'  \iwi'/'\W'4]^  ;rr*'atly  r"j<Mi:»'l. 

l(;innihaJ  wa-  ii/>  s<»<ifi<-r  Iniul'-tl  at  r'arth;i;,'e  than  he  was  pressetl  hy 
Um'  ritj/^MH  to  <'oiij<!  to  an  imiuf-«Iiat<^f  ar-tion,  as  tht?  eu«*niy  were  enc-ani|>t^l 
lit.  /jiffia,  within  five  mih*-*  of  thfui.  But  h»'  thou;(ht  uf  making  a  treaty, 
firifl  t\t']n.nv\t'i\  Jin  int<Tvi<'W  with  Scipio,  wlio,  speaking  as  the  con<juen>r, 
nn<l  olh-rin;^  liini  ifnj^Hsi!*le  tenns,  so  wounded  the  pri<le  of  Hanniltal 
tliil.  Ih'  M'uilvrd  tli;it  anns  should  deeid<*  the  (•ont<*st.  The  two  armies 
enj/.i.'M'd.  iMid  lhinnii»al,  the  hitlnTto  unr^onquerahh*,  was  overc<»me  antl 
II  d  !•»  AihiuiielMini.  II«'n«,  little  l)y  little,  he  collected  forces  enou«^di  to 
iHi   'ii    lie-   pi«i)'i'.' ,1   m|    11jj»   r*on(|ueror,  and    hy   a   powerful  atldress    siic- 

II  t    l<"l   Ml   iimKiii';  IIh'  Sfiiulf  rniis<*ilt   to  acrrpt   tt-nus  of  j»e:U'e. 

Mill  lie-   I  Mill  liiHinii  «.r  :i  tn-iity  llannil'al  was  ;;iveu  the   ei)nnnand  of 
•in    -nmN   ni    lie-    mh'i  i.>r  nj  ,\  I  ri«':i,  h»it    Kouje    d«'iuand(Ml  his  r<*eall.    and 

III  1.1.  Mill     I  II    111  d    III    ih»"    ;;«»\  t'nniHiit    at    Imni*'.      He   «'i»rnMt«'d    inanv 
il.n  •     III  lie   I'.'x «  imiii  III.  Imii   an  ••nvion*^  fiction  a«(U>«'d  jiiui  of  tn'atin^ 
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with  AntiiK'hus  of  Syria  against  Rome,  and  he  had  only  time  to  flee 
before  the  ungrateful  citizens  attacked  his  palace  and  he  was  declanxl 
banished. 

From  Cercine  Hannibal  went  to  Tyre  and  then  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
jwrsuaded  Prince  Antiochus  to  declare  war  against  the  Konians.  Car- 
thage refused  to  break  her  league  with  Konie,  but  Antiochus  resolved  to 
pursue  the  war,  and  contided  to  Hannibal  the  direction  of  the  fleet,  soon 
afU^r,  however,  conchiding  a  shameful  peace,  an<l  j^roniising  to  deliver 
Hannibal  to  the  Konians.  The  illustrious  Carthaginian  fled,  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  King  Prusias,  where  he  lu'canie  tlie  centre  of  a  jK)werful 
league  formed  against  Kunienes,  King  of  Perganius  and  ally  of  Rome. 
Many  victories  follo\ve<l  on  sea  and  land,  but  Asia  still  trembled  at  the 
name  of  K«mie,  and  even  Prusias  was  not  proof  against  the  ambassadois 
of  the  EtiTual  City  who  came  to  demand  either  Hannibal  or  his  death. 
To  the  last  moment  the  hero  pri?served  his  noble  spirit,  and  wheii 
clnxxsing  to  die  by  |H)ison  i-ather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
he  said,  "  I  will  deliver  the  l^jmans  from  the  terror  which  an  old  man 
inspin^s  in  them,  who  <lare  not  await  his  death.  They  once  had  the 
generosity  to  warn  Pyrrhus  of  a  traitor  who  would  |Kjison  him,  but  now 
they  have  the  baseness  to  semi  a  consul  to  demand  of  Prusias  to  niako 
away  with  his  guest  and  friend."  It  was  in  his  64th  year,  185  B.C.,  that 
Hannil>}d  died  by  poison  atlministi'nMl  by  himself. 

Poly  bins,  after  having  projM)se<l  Hanniljal  as  a  model  of  all  warriors, 
sjiys,  **  What  a  man  I  what  cleverness  in  the  art  of  conducting  armies  ! 
What  a  grand  soul  merits  our  admiration  when  Nature  renders  it  projwr 
to  execute  all  that  which  it  pleas<?s  to  undertake  ! "  This  judicious 
historian  appears  persuadeil  that  Carthage  would  have  become  the  mis- 
tri'ss  of  the  world,  if  Hannibal  had  commenced  by  subjugating  all  other 
nations  l>efon?  attacking  Rome.  In  effect  gifted  with  a  courage  mingled 
with  wis<lom  an<l  an  indefatigable  activity,  he  planned  and  executed,  at  the 
agi^  of  twenty-six,  a  military  plan,  the  boldest  which  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived l)y  the  genius  of  man.  He  carried  the  war  to  the  bosom  of  Rome 
even,  of  Koine  in  all  her  force.  Nothing  aiTi»st«Ml  him,  neither  tho 
Spanish  army,  the  Pyrenees,  the  rivers,  nor  the  et<*rnal  glaciers  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  in  vain  that  Rome  reunit<»s  against  him  all  her  i'fforts,  that 
she  sends  to  op|)084»  him  the  Fabii,  the  yKmilii,  the  Marcelluses,  an<l  the 
Sripios, — Hannilxd,  alone,  Iwilances  tho  fortune  4)f  so  nmny  illustrious 
captains:  he  maintiins  discipline  in  an  army  fonntnl  of  twenty  diverse 
nations,  defeats  all  the  Roman  armies,  and  during  sixteen  years  menaces 
the  Capit-ol. 

"  His  cont«*miM>raries  trie<l  to  cast  stains  of  all  sorts u|Km  his  chanicter; 
tin*  Romans  charged  him  with  cnu'lty,  the  Carthaginians  with  <ovetous- 
nrss  ;  and  it  is  true  that  In*  \\\\WA  as  only  OrienUil  natui't's  know  how 
t4>  hate,  and  that  a  general  who  never  fell  short  of  money  and  stoitis  can 
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hardly  have  been  other  than  covetous.  Nevertheless,  though  anger  and 
envy  and  meanness  liave  written  his  history,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  mar  the  piire  and  noble  image  which  it  presents.  LAying  aside 
wretched  inventions  which  furnish  their  own  refutation,  and  some  things 
which  his  lieutenants,  particularly  Hannibal  Mononiachu»  and  Mago  the 
Bamnite,  were  guilty  of  doing  in  his  name,  nothing  occurs  in  the  accounts 
regarding  him  which  may  not  be  justiRcd  in  the  circumstances,  and  bj 
the  international  law  of  the  times  ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  he  com- 
bined in  rare  perfection  discretion  and  enthusiasm,  caution  and  eneigy. 
He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  inventive  craftiness  which  forms  one 
of  the  leading  traits  of  the  Phoenician  character.  He  was  fond  of  taking 
singular  and  unexpected  routes ;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  studied  the  character  of  his  antagonists 
with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled  system  of  espionage — he 
had  regular  spies  even  in  Eome--he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  enemy.  He  himself  was  f  rec^uently  se«n  wearing  disguises 
and  false  hair  in  order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  other. 
Every  page  of  the  history  of  the  times  attests  his  genius  as  a  general ; 
and  his  gifts  as  a  statesman  were,  after  the  peace  with  Rome,  no  less 
conspicuously  displayed  in  his  reform  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution, 
and  in  the  unparalleled  influence  which  as  an  exiled  stranger  he  exer- 
ciwul  in  th(j  cabinets  of  the  Eastern  jK)wei«.  The  power  which  he 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incxjmparablo  contn)l  over  an  army  of 
various  nations  ami  many  tongues — an  army  which  never  in  the  worst 
times  mutinietl  against  him.  He  was  a  great  nuin ;  wherever  he  went 
he  riveted  tin;  eyes  of  all." 

CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C.  Age 

2i7  Date  of  birtli. 

238  AcronipaDiod     his    fatlKsr    to 

Spain 9 

229  At  the  battle  whcu  his  father 

was  kille<l 18 

221  Succecdi'd  liafldnibal  an  com- 

nmuder-in-chiof 26 

220  r)i?f<'ated  Vacca^ans    ....     27 


H.r.  Ago 

212  Seized  Tarentum 3o 

211  Marched  to  Uome;  raised  tlie 

eiep^o 3(5 

209  liost  Tarentum 38 

208  Kaiaed  siege  of  Locri  ....  39 

207  lletired  to  Jiruttium  .     .     .     .  40 

203  Recalled  to  Africa 44 

202  Defi'atod  by  Scipio  at  Zama    .  45 


219  Besieged  Sagiintiim  ....     28   I  201  Chi«»f  niagisti-ate  of  Cartliagf   .     4^ 


218  Set    out   for   Italy  ;    defeated 


193  Accused  of  negotiations    with 


Stripio  and  Sompronius    .      .     29   i  Antiochus 54 

217  Deft-ateil   Flaminius   and  Ser-  190  Defeated  by  Rhot'ian  Awt  .      .     57 

vi litis 30      183  Takrs    refuge    with     King    of 


216  Def(>ated  ^Kmilitis  Paulus  and 

Vurrr) *''    , 

215  Took  Capua 32   i 


Bithynia ;       demando<I       by 
Romans;  death  by  poisoo    .      G4 


A  GHKAT  miin  of  his  nge  Ih,  accor<ling  to  Hc^t^l,  tlic  npirit  tlie  most 
i-liiirvoynnt,  tlii;  hi^iirt  thp  mont  firm,  the  IwDd  tho  moHt  clrvi^r ;  lie  hiu> 
IKTfi'ivtil,  Htili  vpili'd,  but  alrwrty  furnie<l  in  the  bonom  of  t]iin;,'a,  tho 
truth  wUirh  belongs  to  that  :igi>.  He  it  is  thnt  shall  (lisen^'OKc  it,  that 
sliall  make  it  triumph  :  he  is  fnrmeil  for  that  neeil ;  he  a|>itaks  aixl  they 
liHti'n  ;  111-  raan'hes,  they  follow  ;  he  is  the  fimtr  around  which  the  odier 
forees  imtiirally  KTonp  themselves.  From  this  theciry  of  {jreat  men  ami 
wvolutions,  He^el  has  taken  the  jiistifiintion  and  gloritii'iitioii  of  Ciusiir, 

"  Tile  (,'n'Ht  man,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  the  proviilentiid  man,  is  a  beinj^  in 
whiih  nil  the  ivoriii  nT<>f;nize  themselveii,  because  he  ex|in'!wej«  the 
thoM^^htK  of  nil,  fi<-wT  ami  mon-  lompleU-ly  than  niiy  other.  This  is  his 
veritable  ]H>iK>st.')l.     It  is  from  the  heiglit  of  this  j^eneral  spirit,   ami 
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common  to  nil,  that  lie  copamancls  ull.  Tliat  which  makes  the  man  great 
18  the  intimate,  spontaneous,  irresistihle  helief  tliat  this  man  represents 
Uie  people,  the  country,  the  epoch.  But  the  great  man  does  not  repre- 
sent alone  his  country  or  his  epoch  ;  lie  represents  a  special  idea,  that  he 
is  called  to  make  triumph.  For  that  he  arrives  on  the  scene  of  history 
just  at  the  monu^nt  when  his  presence  is  necessary  ;  disappears  when  liis 
work  is  finished.  To  these  diverse  characteristics  there  is  joined  a  thini, 
which  follows  the  others.  To  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  calleil,  the 
great  man  needs  a  great  power.  This  power  he  has  pushed  uito  the 
nscendant,  tf  hich  he  exercises  on  the  masses,  who  see  in  him  their  iiuage, 
their  ideal  •  A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  great  man  is  that  he  succeeds  : 
without  success  there  could  he  no  utility  ;  he  could  not  leave  great  results, 
ho  could  not  be  a  great  man.  These  four  distinctive  characteristics  com- 
plete themselves  by  a  fifth ;  it  is  the  g^orji^  the  recompense  of  great 
actions,  whi<;h  must  surely  follow.  The  great  results  are  vicible  to  all 
eyes.  Glor}*,  the  daughter  of  great  deeds,  is  as  manifest  as  the  deeds  them- 
selves.    Glor}'  is  the  judgment  of  Humanity,  which  is  a  final  judgment.** 

The  birth  of  Csesar  was  a  hundred  years  previous  to  that  of  Christ. 
He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  patrician  family,  but  was  allied  to  the 
middle  classes,  through  his  aunt's  marriage  to  Marius.  He  grew  up 
in  the  midst  of  civil  wars ;  at  fourteen  was  priest  of  Jupiter,  but  beint; 
banished  some  time  after  by  Sylla,  joined  the  army  and  was  sent  to 
Bithynia.  Here  he  saw  military  service  under  the  Roman  pnetorSy  and 
remained  in  Asia  till  the  death  of  Sylla.  Then,  simply  observing  the 
position  of  affairs  at  Kome,  he  passed  on  to  Rhodes  to  study  eloquence 
under  the  rhetorician  Molo,  with  whom  Cicero  also  studieiL 

In  74  aa,  re-returning  to  Rome,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pontiffe,  and  set  about  gaining  the  good- will  of  the  populace  by 
the  usual  means,  neglecting  nothing  that  could  pave  the  way  for  his 
elevation.  He  was  named  successively  military  tribune,  quaestor,  aedile. 
He  astonished  the  citizens  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  gainetl  more 
surely  the  affections  of  the  plebeians  and  soliliers  by  reinstating  the 
statues  of  Marius,  which  had  been  proscribeil  by  Pompey.  Although 
he  W.IS  suspecteil  of  being  at  least  cognizant  of  the  designs  of  Cataline 
against  the  Government,  he  was  not  indicted,  and  in  61  b.c.  departetl 
to  the  governorship  of  farther  Spain,  Crassus  becoming  responsible  for  his 
immense  debts. 

Arrived  in  Spain,  he  commenceil  immwliately  to  subiluc  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  a  short  time  had  enrichtHl  himself  and  his  troo|is  with 
s[M»il.  Returning:  to  Komo,  ho  formed  an  alliance  with  Pompey  and 
Cnissus  for  tin'  joint  inaintfiiaiici'  (»f  p<»w(»r,  iU**  tvlnmnraU\  He  mar- 
riid  Ills  dau;^'lit«T  to  IVmipi'v,  to  cciiK'nt  tlic  ]Mtlitical  alliance,  and  be- 
lioliliii;;  Koiuf  j^'ivt'U  up  to  factions  «ntl  contests  In'tween  Crassus 
and   I'omiM-y,  lit-  «lf|»iirtotl  with  an  army  to  gain  ^lory  and  riche^^  bv 
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sulHliiing  the  GauK  During  the  nine  years  that  he  engaged  in  this  war, 
lie  accoinpHshed  the  most  protligioiis  n\snlts,  suhjiigating  the  different 
tribes  from  Provence  to  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  crossing  the  mountains 
of  Jura  and  Auvergno,  the  oak  fonvsts  of  Gaul,  and  {penetrating  even  to 
England.  It  is  said  two  millions  of  livi^i  wrre  sivrriticed,  and  that  all  the 
riches  of  Gaul  passed  into  his  hamU,  much  of  which  went  to  keep  up 
his  popularity  in  R»)ni(;  during  his  absence.  After  showing  himself  to 
tlu;  Gauls  in  the  light  of  a  terrible  concpieror,  he  cliiinged  his  l>olicy,  andi 
clement  and  humane,  diuiinished  th(?ir  tributes,  comjiosed  a  legion  of 
their  best  warriors,  and  entirely  gainc^l  their  affections. 

But  a  few  Rcrmans,  while  liis  liberalities  and  glorious  conquests 
completely  gjiininl  the  majority,  sought  to  retrench  his  power,  and  so 
far  succeeded  that  thtr  Situate  decree-.l  lie;  sliould  disband  his  legions,  giv- 
ing the  defence  of  the  SUite  int<»  the  hands  of  PomjH'y.  CaBsar  was 
at  Ravenna  when  this  decree  was  passed,  and  though  he  had  but  five  op 
six  thousand  8oldiei*s  with  him,  he  (U'termined  to  march  immediately  to 
Rome,  to  re-establish  the.  tribunes  in  their  dignity,  and,  as  he  affirmecl, 
to  render  liberty  to  the  pi'ople  oppressed  by  factions.  The  Rubicon 
once  passed,  sixteen  iLiys'  nipid  marching  sufticetl  to  bring  him  near 
Rome,  but  Ponn)ey  had  evacuated  with  his  fmctrs  and  a  great  concourse 
of  magistrates,  senators,  and  citizens,  ?(»tti»ating  to  Brundusium.  Here 
Caisar  followed  him,  when  Pomi)ey  t(xjk  ship  for  Epirus* 

Though  Cajsar  was  master  of  Rome  lie  ha<l  no  navy  to  follow  Pom- 
]K'y,  so  marched  quickly  into  Spain,  where  his  enemies  had  devoted 
troo})8,  and  in  a  short  time  had  subjugated  the  province,  rctume<l  to 
Itidy,  and  conducted  a  jmrt  of  his  army  in  the  captured  vessels  to 
Epirus.  With  a  much  inferior  force  he  succeeile*!,  at  the  memorable 
liiittle  of  Pharsalia,  in  crushing  Pompey  and  his  senatorial  army,  and 
pursued  him  to  Kgypt,  where,  Pompey  baring  been  assassinated,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Ptolemy,  and  established  Cleopattaon  tbe  throne. 
With  the  same  successful  rapidity  he  carried  out  an  expedition  against 
the  son  of  Mithrades,  after  which  he  appeared  in  Rome  and  filled  tbe 
magistr.icies  with  his  devoted  friemls,  liberally  reiraixle<I  bis  colleagues 
and  soldiers,  and  hastened  to  Africa  to  complet*^  tbe  downfall  of  the 
R<'publican  party,  which  was  accomplished  at  the  battle  of  Tliapsus, 
40  n.c. 

For  the  fourth  time  he  n»tumed  to  Rome  in  t:ium[)h,  ami  so  great 
was  his  ascenth'ncy  that  he  was  able  to  abscirb  in  hims4']f  all  th:.  iK>wer 
under  divers  names.  He  was  e(»nsul,  pn'f<*ct,  jMMjx'tnal  diet^itor,  |)rince, 
and  inip<'nitor.  lie  gninted  a  gen(>ral  amnesty,  and  ])ar<b>ned  almost  all 
thosi-  who  had  carrietl  arms  against  him.  The  foHowing  year  be  com- 
ph'triy  (Tusbed  the  jKirty  of  Pompey  l»y  tlefeating  his  8t>ns  in  Spain. 

liut  iiis  virtory  hail  not  solved  any  of  the  )in>blenis  whi«h  <*xiste«l  at 
iN.itoni,  nor  brought  any  ieme«ly  to  the  wounds  which  were  festering  in 


1i^>^  ^t^HtiiliK    mi^^t^  ;awC    1^^si 

^/<''*^Mii^i»nf   ;%«i#C  v^   1^  '«fvn«<nrwc  nkMr  -vaictt.  -unes 
>pM  ^w^/zfif  wi#i  ^••f  ^H^  5rMt  \f  *ii^?r  ^(iiMarr. 

^v/f 4  M^fH  '•/.'vUi  9^»>^4,  *Jx\nk,  ttkii  t^ak  j»  dM^  pieowtL  anii  axvvi 
^^/•/ !/  tf^my  ;>f///;^A»  riy/t  ^.r  'Jut  auvic  p«r5  by  Gm&w  wfc^  pcv^owbeil 
hV   '9iH\  y^^^^i^'f,  ^Kt^   P^4^»^.  fxMO^jK  V,  c««r  Me&  ocher  xa   p«eee«  for 

/y^rf/'  rf  f/ff  f/fftht/m  uultdU^t'A^  WM  *9k^snMj  pffHKnt  in  Jalim  Caea«r. 
(^^//^^f  /ff^f  111  n\\  Iriff/U  lf#t  w/kM  U^Wy  itt^.,  H#i  wm  a  friend  of  the 
^it  hfih',  IntI  ht'  iiHltilyit'tl  fu  ly,  t't%i\%nn\t^tu  Vff  \i\tnriy.  He  nerrr  difarted 
fit!  Mr/  Unultht  nf  vltiiif,  or  ('Jtui\t\itnt'uU^\f  nn  CicttTO  did,  a  Providenoe 
Ui  •vfflflf  Uh  tUi\  tttil  UiOf'Ws  III*  WM  Uh9  MU(u;ni  to  Htoop  to  anrealit J. 
M(  If/fif  (h  (Im>  fiirffi  (if  MiIm  liffi  iind  t<»  hJM  own  (convictions;  and  as  he 
(iiiMiif  iiif  II  HMffii  fiif  iiii|f|fMMifi^  Mini  ilii-n*  wiiM  II  11  f('  lK*ynml  tho  grave,  he 
dill  iinl  )iiiiMnl  III  i<|im|  h  III*  rPH)NThM|  Mm*  n'li^ion  of  the  Roman 
•'••'r  ii  •  iin  lii'lihiiinii  I  .iiiilihiiliinl  liy  tlii«  liiwM.  Uv  oncoura^^Hi,  or  h^ft 
'""""''  •'  '.  Mu»  I  h>t  il't  iiinl  iiiiii'ijcoM  nf  tli<«  uiumiuiiUmI  KiK't*<  or  tribes  who 
\n  \t  iiiMii  II  tl  (Miilti  Mi««  i>ii>(liM  lliit  tiJH  own  writing  contain  nothing 
|m  lu<lli>«h«  \\\M  liw   liiiuMolf  IiimI  Auy  tvli^i«tUM  In^livf  iit  all     He  saw  no 
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(ividencc  that  the  goils  practictally  interfered  xii  human  affairs.  lie  never 
|>reten<le<l  tliat  Ju[)iti>r  wan  on  his  side.  He  thanked  his  soldiers  after  a 
victory,  hut  he  did  not  onler  Te  Ik-ums  to  be  sung  for  it ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  conventionalisms  he  perhaps  showed  more  real  reverence 
than  ho  could  have  displayed  by  the  freest  use  of  the  formulas  of 
pietism. 

"  He  fought  his  battles  to  oMablish  some  t(jlerable  degree  of  justice 
in  the  government  of  this  world;  and  he  succeeded,  though  he  was 
munlertnl  for  doing  it." 

CHRONOLOGY. 


B.r.  Ago 

100  Date  of  birth. 

87   Flamon  Dialis 13 

82  Deprived  of  priesthood  by  Syl  la  18 
70  Acouseil    Dolabella;    captured 

by  pirates 24 

74  Pontiff 26 

73  Militory  tribuno 27 

68  Elected  qiUDstor 32 

65  Carulo  .£dile 35 

63  Pontifoz  Maximas      ....  37 

62  Pru>tor 38 

61  Camimif;^  in  Spain     ....  39 

(lO  Consul :  triunivirato  ....  40 


Bc.  Age 

58-56  Conqocst  of  Gaul     .     .     .42  44 

55  Invad(>d  Britain 45 

49  Commanded     to    disband    his 

army  ;  war  declared      ...  51 

48  Defeated  Pompoy  at  Pharealia  .  52 
47  Nominated  dictator;  oonqaered 

Egypt 58 

46  Dictator  for  ten  years ;  roformed 

calendar 54 

45  Defeati^d  sons  of  Pompoy ;  de- 
clined   crown 55 

44  Asbassinatod 56 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

A.v.  742-8U. 
THE  FRANKS. 


Ijr  tin'  I'iHiith  cfnliiry,  oii  tlir  niins  of  the  Eoniaii  anil  beneath  the  lilowc 
nf  till-  ImrlianV  worlil,  tlie  rmllo-ymnkisli  iiiitinii,  viiNt  nml  without 
r<i}ii>Mii>n,  bnitixli  iiml  i^^tioraiit,  woh  incniiable  of  l.i'jii;,'iii<;  forth  witli  tlio 
niil  >•{  ilH  own  wtKiIom  iiti<l  virtue  a  stu)>Ur  Ki-viTiinuiit.  HimtH  of  <Ua'or,-)it 
forit-H,  M-illiiHit  i-iiliylit.niniftit,  nn.l  witl.rmt  rcNtnihit,  wuro  cvorywhi-ro 
tiiiil  iiin-KwiiilIy  Mtrii^iKliii^  for  il.iniiuton,  or  wcro  ever  tniuhlint;  ami 
fniliiiiyiTiriH  tlii'  .im'iril  I'dmlitum,  T.ut  llieiT  Imt  firise  In  the  midst  of 
lhi»  aNi'M  „f  nnnilv  f„n-,.«  m,.l  s,.l(i.l,  ,,iission.  n  -ivA  niuii.  on..  ,.f  ih<is.. 
elrvalr.1  iiihi.Nim.l  Mi-oii^.'lmiviit.'t's  thai  r;iTi  iiiiii.'i-staii.l  tin-  •-ss..|iti»l 
niiii  »(  s<>.'ii-ly  fiii.l  IIj.'Ii  iii';.'i'  it  fortviihl,  iiikI  iit  llir  s:iiu<- tim.'  kv<-)>  it 
1V.-II  in  h^iii.t  .'II  111.-  roii'ls  tlNit  l.-ii.l  tli.-r.'lo.  ^ni'lMirlLainiiii  will  s,.m 
K..i/..  ;.i..|  ..vivis.-  111.-  i«-i-s..i.,.l  |H.«-,-r  ali.i..-*!  of  u  .l.-s|u,l,  „n.l  i»^,,,l„  „.ill 
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not  only  make  him  welcome,  but  even  celebrate  his  praises.  Such  was 
tlie  empire  of  Charleinngne.  Among  annalists  and  historians,  some, 
treating  him  as  a  mere  conqueror  and  desp(»t,  have  ignored  his  merits 
and  his*  glory ;  others,  admiring  him  without  scruple,  liave  made  him  a 
founder  of  five  institutions — a  constitutional  nnuiarch.  Both  are  equally 
niist;iken  :  Cliarlemngne  was  indeed  both  a  con(|u«'mr  and  a  desjwt ;  but 
by  his  couipiests  and  personal  power  he  siived  (iallo-P^rankish  society  f mm 
barl»aric  invasitm  without  and  anarchy  within.  That  is  the  characteristic 
of  his  goveniment  and  his  title  to  glory. 

The  Rom  ins  came  into  hostile  contact  with  German  tribes  during 
C«T,siir\s  campaigns  in  Gaul  (b.c.  55).  In  a.d.  9  the  German  hero  Arminius 
(If('rmaHti)y  at  the  head  of  his  confederated  countrymen,  encountered  the 
Koman  commamh'r  Varus  at  the  head  of  thnn*  legions,  and  in  a  tliree 
days'  tight,  in  a  region  of  wooded  hills,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  whole 
army.  The  ctnituries  of  imperial  Rome  are  full  of  the  din  of  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  tlie  two  peoples,  the  one  declining,  the  other  waxing 
mightier.  Rome  at  length  ceased  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  for  three 
centuries  was  subject  to  the  emperors  of  th(»  East.  A  new  religion  bos 
supersedeil  the  old  Pag-anism,  and  (»n  the  seven  hills  is  throned  a  new 
Power,  claiming  to  U*  its  representative  and  chief.  And  at  length  the 
empire  of  the  West  was  re-established,  and  the  emperor  was  a  German 
king. 

Charles  the  Great,  who  in  after-times  came  to  be  called  by  the  French 
name  "  Charlemagne,"  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  742.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  first  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  second 
(Carolingian)  line,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  the  hero  whose 
victory  near  Tours,  in  732,  saved  Europe  from  subjugation  by  the  Saracens. 
On  the  death  of  Pepin,  in  768,  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
sons  Charles  and  Carloman,  the  former  taking  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and 
Provence.  To  these  was  soon  added  by  conquest  Aquitaine.  In  770 
Cliarles  married  the  daughter  of  I)e«iderius,  king  of  the  Lombanls,  but 
repudiated  her  in  the  following  year,  and  married  Hildeganle,  a  German 
]>rince8s.  At  the  close  of  771,  by  the  d(*!ath  of  Carloman,  Charles  became 
sol<»  King  (►f  the  Franks,  his  kingdom,  Francia,  extending  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Metliterranean.  In  772  he  made  war  on  the 
Saxons  ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  which  was  not  really 
end<Ml  till  803,  when  a  last  revolt  was  suppressinl.  Concjuest  and 
compulsory  conversion  to  the  Cliristian  faith  were  the  objects  of  these 
wars  ;  and  the  Pagans  wen^  treate<I  sometimes  humanely,  sometimes  with 
renioi-seless  cruelty.     In  782  Charles  hatl  4500  <»f  them  massacred. 

In  773,  when  the  I>unlmnls  wen*  threatening  Rome,  the  Pojx)  invited 
th«'  aid  of  Charity,  as  his  pnMleeessor  ha<I  that  of  Pepin.  Charles  pa-Hmnl 
tlie  Alps,  overthn?w  the  lyindtanl  kingtlom,  and  assumed  the  crown 
iiiin.Helf  (774).     He  was  acknowledginl  as  Patrician  of  the  Ronuuis,  and 


*r^  T-?.  i^^Z^JHt^^lf-^z, 
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'Iv   #*-rr   2*  ;u.. '.     -*— ir:-r-   ..  'i'      r'-    I-- ..-     "  t- tacc—  uziL  -^^VC:   MSaL  "Jiat 

ifw!    i*i   -o*-     r.     -» -^-     rr -i->-.    — 111-  3     --     -i-ir.-r^runfi'  "»"r  dniL 
"j^^'-nit    i;»»  /-!:•►.    "i".  r:.  •>   -"-z  iir-  _5.~">:t-      In  iiis  t^sti^   •£  xii*  atrsr 
Jft*  .\^  -yrr it-f:»-'*.    »   raiii*   %    ,  .-    'ii'-   1^-  rrii   '^•-i   mil  "htr  *^-i"i-Tu 

7*m;r  «iu1  Arj-.-jt.      rf-  ▼!*•   i    .:--:->!:. -^  • .     H>  ~j^-»?  ▼■»r«- lar^   aai 

Iw^  1/*T*;(  ;^^>r.**r:  :r.  ('rvL  :  ^tj^-w  i-il^.^rvr  Li«i  iridtn.  in*  ]»:-i£issiCy  with 
j^/'tf  a.r;.*  x:A  c;-*<«r?*J'-'>r  .:r:i:*-i:L''r>  :  i:ji  rLi*,  v«:,  wi*  I.-«5t-  An-i  now 
TUt^^tt^  >^,:.u\:.j  w«  BWhir  :r.  :?.•=:  PlLa^^t  Sci:»>L  a&l  •xhers  oq  like 
liAA^,  f>;^:<r»Ai.7  r^/t^Tr.  rtf.T  L*  tr.-^  CA^it-ilirT  of  th^  v«ar  7^7,  which 
yffnvtU'A  Vit  »  h;/r;^T  -tin-Uri  •  f  ^i;cati  r^  and  U  calkii  hy  Amf^re 

'Wtt-  ^J^if^itjUn'-  ''f  ChAri^rr;A;;Ti^  Va^f  thr  rr-irk>,  it  ma>t  be  oonfpss;*»^i, 
/»f  fi  ri'l'-  arid  primitive'  ?i;r*-.  Thr*-*:  -r  f-ur  sp^cim»^a^  ar^  ciK^l  bir 
>ii*ty/fi;irii». 

••  (>,v«'t//ri>rf''^>!  doth  c^/n.-i-t  in  d<-iriri;,'  that  which  others  pof;8es<^  and 
in  ;{ivini/  away  rioii;/ht  of  that  whicJi  onrv-flf  j<»fv>^->*!eth  ;  aeconling  to  the 
\\i*-'\\*\  it,  \*.  t.h<-  rr»/,t  of  all  frvil." 

"  \\>t<\t\\i\\\\.y  nnMt  li<'  pnirti.-M-d.'' 

•'  ff  ti\tui\\i  AuU  \t*'  nut  witli,  and  a  lalxnir  not  with  tlieir  lianils,  let 
non''  Uk''  thoii;/lit,  alM/iit-  ^'ivin^  nnt^)  th«-ni." 

*'  I'l-wfiH-  of  vwiMTatiii;^'  \\u'.  names  r>f  martyrs  fals4'ly  so  called,  and   the 

MHlnoiy  nf  iluliiMllM  hJinitH." 

In  (hm/mI',!  '•  lliilory  of  ( 'i  vilization  in  France,"  tiicrt'  is  a  list  of  the 
iiiiiiK  I  mimI  w"il<n  nf  t  wriii  y-thirc  nun  of  tlu' ci^^litli  ami  ninth  ceiitiiri«'s 
\\\vi  \\\\\v  r  <  ii|H-)|  nl)li\inii  |»y  hrin;^'  fi»nn<l  ^ron|M'<l  around  Charleiua^'ue. 
"  TliM.ir  wlinii'  III-  ilnl  n<»t  rni|>l<»y  at  a  <listan<M*,  f<»rni(Ml  a  l(*anied  ami 
hMhi'iiiit'ii  I  MM  Illy,  It  u  Imnl  of  tin*  j>alar(',  jl('vot«'(l  rather  to  conversiition 
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than  teaching.  Two  of  its  great  men,  Alcuin  and  Eginhard,  have 
remained  justly  celebrated.  Alcuin  was  the  favourite  and  leameil 
adviser  of  Charlemagne.  *  If  your  zeal  were  imitated,'  he  said  to  the 
king,  *  one  might  see  arise  in  France  a  new  Athens— the  Athens  of  Christ,' 
The  members  of  this  school  had  all  assumed  illustrious  pagan  names :  — 
Alcuin  called  himself /-V^/ccu^ ;  Angilbert,  Hoiner ;  Theodulph,  Pindar, 
Charlemagne  called  liimself,  from  Hebn^w  history,  David ;  while  Eginhard 
was  Bt'zaleelj*'  &c. 

Having  thus  won  his  way  to  a  true  overlonlship  of  almost  all  Western 
and  part  of  Central  Europe,  Charles  went  once  more  to  Home,  in  800 ; 
and  there,  at  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  Western  Church,  he  received 
recognition  as  Chief  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  Koman  Empire 
was  now  finally  divided,  and  in  803  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  limits  of  the  two  empires  were  defined.  The  German  emperors  did 
not  mjike  Rome  their  seat  of  Government,  but  lienceforth  coronation  at 
Rome  by  the  I'ojh?  Wiis  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
In  806,  in  a  diet  held  at  Thionville,  a  plan  was  prejmred  for  the  division 
of  the  Western  Empire,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  between  his  three  sons. 
It  was  frustrated  by  tlie  deaths  of  two  of  them.  In  813  he  associated 
his  son  Ludwig  (Lewis)  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  in  January,  814, 
Charles  died  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chajx^lle),  and  his  remains  were  interred 
witii  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral. 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1165,  to  the  tomb  of 
Charles  the  Great,  whom  he  professed  to  take  for  his  model,  Charles  was 
canonized  by  the  anti-Pope,  Paschal  III.  In  1215,  Frederick  the  Second 
was  crowmMl  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  after  a  solemn  mass  in  the  cathedral 
he  [>laced  the  bones  of  his  great  predecessor  Charles  in  a  precious  relitjuary 
of  silver,  which  is  still  preserved  under  the  dome. 

The  most  trustworthy  account  of  this  great  man  is  the  "  Vita  Caroli 
Magni,"  by  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Egiuhard. 

CHRONOLOGY, 


AD.  Age 

712  Dato  of  birth. 

75 1  Crowned  by  Popo  Stephen  II.     12 


A.D.  Ago 

781  Visited     Rome ;     son     Pepiu 

crowned  Kin^  of  Italy     .     .     39 


7(>8  With  Carloman,Kingof  France     26       782  Revolt  and  defeat  of  Sazona    ,     40 
709  Conquered  Aqaitaiue ....     27   |    788  Conquered  Bavaria     ....     46 


771   Sole  king 29   I    794  Founded  University  of  Paris ; 


772  Began  war  with  the  Saxons     .  30 

773  Successful  in  Italy      ,     ...  31 

774  Vii^ited      Rome;      proclaime<l 
King  of  Italy 32 


Council  at  Frankfort  .     .     ,     52 
796  99  Expelled     Saracens;      re- 
established the  Pope  ,     .    54  -57 
800  Crowned  Emperor  of  the  West 


776  Rt'ceivcHl    submission    of   the           |               by  Leo  III 68 

Saxons 34       8(\S  First  descent  of  the  Norman*  .  66 

778  SulMlucd  Northoni  Spain     .     .  36       813  Called  five  councils  to  regulate 

780  Def(>ated  Saxons  under  Witi-                           Church  affairs 71 

kind 38       81i  Died  at  Aix-la  Cliapcllo  ...  72 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

A.I..  849-901. 
THE  SAXONS. 


It  is  luitlly  nml  reafunaMy  aatouiahin;;  to  think  tlmt  Airmi  the  ( 
whose  Hgiin;  tootns  so  IriTgi'  in  the  tielil  of  history.  whnHe  naQiu  we  tno- 
noiincc  with  thow  of  Aluxauilcr  an<l  Charius,  lonis  of  llie  vastest  em|itn«, 
was  king,  not  of  Englind  even,  but  of  the  W«st  Siixnns  imly,  anal  at 
that  smnll  part  of  the  little  iitlunil  in  wlkich  tliey  had  vstablidml 
tlioraeelves.  But  limited  aa  lii-'<  Hi^M  of  action  wdr,  he  found  it  larit6 
enough  for  a  nobli-  life  aa  man  and  as  king,  and  for  thu  saliafyinff  ot  his 
<lEip])egl  longing,— "to  live  worthily,  nml  to  leave  to  the  nivu  lliat  come 
■Iter  a  ruini'Dibrance  of  him  in  gooil  works," 

Alfred  was  born  at  ^^'anta},'c  in  Berkshire,  in  8*9,  He  was  tlie 
gmiidaon  of  the  great  E^lmrl,  who  h*l  before  hia  death  btwii  roci^tunal 
MS  o%-cr-loM  of  all  the  English  kinj^loma  (Bn/im/./<i),  «hl  Hh,  ruunh 
and  yonngust  aon  of  Ktltdwulf  by  his  wifu  Osbutgo,  of  tli4-  nm   of 
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Cenlic.     He  was  the  favourite  son,   ami  in  his  fifth  year  was  sent  to 
Konie,   and  was  presentetl  as  future  king  to  the  Pope,  Leo  IV.     Two 
years  later  (855)  he  wus  a«(ain  at  Rome  with   his  father  and  remained 
there  a  year.     In  his  twentieth  year  he   married.     Whatever  may  have 
l)een  his  father's  intention,  Alfred   saw  his  three  brothers  successively 
cmwned  before  himself ;  but  on  tlie  death  of  Etholred,  last  of  the  three, 
he  was  declared  kin((  (871).     It  was  a  rough  and  troublous  time.     The 
events  of  three  centuries  earlier  wen^  repeating  themselves.     The  North- 
men,  now  called   the  Dunes,  had  for  thirty  or  forty  years  been  again 
making  descents    upon    tlie  English    coasts,  and    renewing  all    the  old 
horrors  of  piratical  warfare.     Alfnnl  liad  taken  ac^tive  part  with  Ethelred 
in  the  conflict,  and  now  his  most  pressing  duty  was  to  continue  it     In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  fouglit  nine  or  ten  battk's  with  the  Danes, 
apparently  unvictorious  ;  for  lie  was  obliged   to  make  ]KMce  with  them, 
and  could  not  prevent  their  overrunning  the   rest  of  the   country  and 
making  their  winter  (piarters  in  I^:)ndon.     In  875  he  defeated  them  at 
sen,  and    the  next  year  had   t<j  make  peace   with   them  at  Warehani. 
They  then  took  Exeter,  and   the  Welsh  joine<l  them.     The  city  was  re- 
taken by  Alfred  in  877  ;  but  the  next  year  his  kingdom  was  overrun  by 
the  invaders  and  he  Ix^came  a   fugitive  in  the  woods.     He  took  refuge 
with  a  small  band  at  Atludney  and  built  a  fort,  from  which  he  made 
occiisional  atticks  on  the  enemy.     In  May  lu*  defeated  them  at  Ethandun 
and  t(x>k  their  camp.     Peace  was  then  concludeil  at  Wedmore  ;  a  large 
part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  Danes,  and  Guthrun  of  East  Anglia, 
their  leader,  with   many  other  of  his  best  men,  were  baptized.     Wessex 
was  thus  delivered,  but  the  work  of  Egbert  was  undone,  and  Alfred  was 
King  of  Wess(»x,  and  nothing  more. 

He  now  appliinl  himself  to  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  most  memorable  of  his  measures  was  the  creation  of  a  fleet.  Ho 
also  provide<l  for  its  better  government,  by  a  code  founded  on  the  lawa 
of  Ina  and  Ofla,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  being  added  to  it.  The  administration  of  justice  was 
refonned,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  "  wild  injustice  of  revenge  "  was 
suppressed.  AUhmI  had  the  insight  into  charact4»r  which  guided  hira 
well  in  sideeting  the  right  men  to  assist  him.  All  his  d(\sire«  and  all  his 
energies  wen;  concentrati»d  on  his  task  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  hla 
I>eople.  The  historian  has  to  honour  him  as  the  great  example  of  a  king 
who  riMiounced  all  jx'rsonal  ambition  and  live<l  for  his  subjects  alone. 
One  subject,  aljove  all  others,  that  gave  him  sad  and  serious  thought  was 
the  <leplorable  ignorance  that  prevailed  around  him.  In  contrast  with 
a  glori«>us  Past,  when  liritain  was  a  conspicuous  seat  of  learning,  the 
]*r»*sent  was  dark  intleetl.  He  established  and  directed  a  schrnd  fop 
y«»ung  nobles  ;  had  other  s<'1hm»1s  founded,  and  summoned  com|)etent  mou 
froui  Franc*'  to  teach  in  them. 


Thai  WW  not  afl.  Hie  kzKv  die  woith  of  buuka.  ami  detemuBed 
tving'  vidim  die  nmeh  of  die  petiple  muck  tzeamzes  aa  hidieiCu  tibe 
bad  aeeeaa  to.  He  tzanalaGMl  inoo  die  KngjiBJi  tongiK,  with 
a  aeemed  tiensihle.  die  work  of  Boediiiis  an.  die  ^  C 
Mukaopiij.''  die  -^P^MCDiale''  of  (Jzegoirdie  Great,  dae  "H 
Kibiffj  of  Omona,''  and  Bciia'd  -^  EcdeaaBtical  Hxaaorr.''  Wid 
bf  Alfieed  die  Greac  Fngiiah  pmoe  lifieEttoze  hpffliML 


^"g^*^  Quonidey''  whkh.  cook  ism  linal  shape  ia  hia 

hia  hand  to  some  extenfir  Fngiiah  hiatxicT  beginaL  Tke 
sle  k  **  die  fizac  Temacalar  hia&jrj  of  anr  Tevfioiue  people^  tke 
and  moat  venezable  monament  of  Tenu^nic  pEcee-."    {GreemJ) 

JUfndy  howevez;  had  moie  tighting^  to  do  jet.  In.  893  m  lai^p  bod j 
af  Sanaa  mder  Haatmga  landed  in  Kent,  and  freak  stzngfclea  t—fcad  kii 
If  igift  lor  aerenl  yeaza.  The j  were  defeated  by  Alfieed  al  Frnmbsm, 
ly  Etfadied  at  Bemfleet ;  were  besegeii  in  Chester  and  driren  awny  ; 
aad  IB  897  they  bioke  up  their  army  and  the  war  was  Tutnallj  ended. 
Tke  wv  waa  aeeompanied  and  followed  by  a  pestilenee 
gwiat  BOitalityy  diaheaztening  the  people  more  than  the 
Tke  giaai  king  did  not  long  sozTiTe.  He  liied  on  the  36tk  of  Oetobei; 
90L  Hia  renaina  were  interred  at  THnchesteiv  and  hia  eUeei  aarriTii^ 
ama,  Edwanl,  leigBed  in  hia  stead  In  1693  a  beantifal  apcciBMn  of 
gold  enandlad  woik,  bearing  the  inacripticm,  "•  Alfred  had  me  madey* 
waa  faond  near  die  plaee  of  his  retzeat  at  Atkelney.  It  ia  known  m 
'^  Alfred's  jewel,"  and  ia  kept  in  the  Ashmolean  Hoaenm  at  OxfonL 

Alfred  ia  die  beat  examf^  of  the  people's  beta  Even  in  tke  history 
writlen  in  oar  own  day,  we  reed  aoch  panegyneB  aa  tke  IbUowing: 
*  What  zeally  gare  England  heazt  lor  aoch  a  stzng^e  waa  the  courage 
and  enetgy  of  die  king  himaell  Alfred  was  die  noblest  as  he  was  the 
moat  complete  embodiment  of  all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  lovmUe  in  tke 
lingliiih  temper.  He  combined,  as  no  other  man  has  ever  combined^  its 
imctical  energy,  its  patient  and  enduring  force,  its  profound  sense  of 
daty,  the  reserve  and  self-control  that  steadies  in  it  a  wide  outlook  and  a 
leadess  daring,  its  temperance  and  faimesA,  its  frank  geniality,  its  sen* 
aitiveness  to  affection,  its  poetic  tenderness,  its  deep  religion  ;"  antl 
Guizfit  alludes  to  "his  meditative  mind,"  to  ^' Al/mi  poete^^  to  the 
**tleiirafeif$e  dc  tame  dH Alfred^*"  and  concludes  by  citing  from  the  con- 
t«!mfif>rary  chr^mide:  "The  famous,  the  wariike,  the  victorious,  tho 
pMt(;cU»r  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  man  most  learned  in  poetry,  the 
king  most  iXvAt  to  his  jieople,  affable  towanls  all,  liberal,  prudent, 
ronraK<'<HiM,  juHt,  t<rinp<Tate,  patient  in  the  midst  of  continuiil  8ufferin«% 
4'4in'ftil  in  rfviainj;  th<^  Hont^jnccH  of  tin*  jud^i's,  vigilant  in  the  «or\'ico  ttf 
(•(«!  -Alfnd  tint  SlH'pherd  of  England,  the;  wisest  of  the  Kiijjrli^h, 
Alfnul  thr  Truthful,  Alfred  the  Great,  Alfred  the  *  well- beloved.'  " 

Fn'(  inun  dwlan'H  him  to  be  "  the  moist  jiorfect  character  iu  historv.*' 
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Xo  man  on  record  had  so  many  virtues  and  so  little  alloy.  Saint  with- 
out suiKTstition,  scholar  without  ostentation,  conqueror  never  cruel,  prince 
never  cast  down  by  adversity  or  insolent  '\\\  triumph.  St,  Louis  is  nearest 
like  liim,  but  was  not  as  patriotic,  Washington  is  as  virtuous,  but  has 
no  claims  as  saint  or  scholar,  William  the  Silent  has  not  his  noble  sim- 
plicity, Charlemagne  w.is  not  freed  from  poi-sonal  ambition.  Even 
E4lwanl  I.  had  not  his  "pure,  simple,  childlike  disinterestedness." 

AVhat  Aristides  was  for  the  (Jreeks,  St.  Louis  for  the  French,  Wash- 
ington for  the  Americans,  that  is  Alfred  for  the  English  :  their  saint, 
their  demigoil,  their  jMM'fcct  vwdcl  af  virtue. 


CHKON'OLOGY. 


A  T>.  Age 

810  Born  at  Wantage. 

853  Sent  to  Rome  ;  prc8ento<l  by 

the  Pope 4 

855  Aooompauicd     his     failier    to 

Home 6 

806  Returned  to  England      ...       7 

8GG  Invested    with    a   subordinate 

kingdom 17 

868  Assisted    Burhred    of    Morcia 

against  the  Danes  ....     19 

871  Suct-etHled  his  brother  Ethel- 
red  ;  defeated  Danes  at 
Ashendown  and  Wilton   .     .     22 

875  Defeated  Danes  at  sea     ...     26 

876  Made    peace   with    Danes    at 

Warehani 27 


A.  I).  Ago 

878  Dispossessed   of  kingdom    by 

Danes  ;  retired  to  Athelney  .     29 

880  Danes  acknowledged  his  sove- 
reignty   31 

882  A>2rain  defeated  Danes  at  sea    .     83 

885  Defeated  Danes  at  Booheater ; 

took  part  of  their  fleet     .     .     36 

886  Rebuilt  and  fortified  London  .     87 
888  Commented  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lations   89 

893  97Campai^8  against  Hasting44-48 

894  Defeated  the  Danes  at  Fam- 

ham  and  Bcmfleet  ....  45 
897  Constmcted    nary;      stopped 

Danish  invasions  ....  48 
901  Died 52 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


The  Bflttleiiieiit  of  tlio  Northmen  in  Gnul  and  their  eubscqii<>nt  chanip 
into  Numiuns  is  the  great  event  of  tlitt  tcntli  contury.  Frcioman,  Um 
historian  of  the  Conquest,  hos  in  more  thnn  one  place  told  us  u-lut  Uw 
Normans  were.  "  The  foreniost  apostles  ulike  of  French  chivalry  tutd  of 
Latin  Christianity,  apreadiny  themselves  over  every  corner  ut  the  Worbl, 
and  appearing  in  a1nio«l  every  cliiiract«r.  Foremost  in  devotion  Lhe 
moBt  fervent  votnrics  of  their  udoptvd  cree^l,  the  most  lavish  in  gifta,  tite 
niOHt  nuwearied  in  pilgrimages.  They  were  foremost  in  war,  nicrceitariM, 
crusaders,  plunderers,  conquennrs.  But  thej  had  changed  tlieir  element 
and  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  niounteil  knight  and  unerriug  bowuwi 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  elder  tactics  vhieh  mode  the  fortmas  of 
shields  invincihle.     North,  south,  east,  the  Noruiaii  lancce  wort?   UfloL 
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ami  in  llic  most  o])po8it<3  causes.  Their  coiKnicsts  brought  with  them  the 
ninst  ojiposite  results  :  to  eiishive  Sicily  they  j^^ave  a  line  of  lK»neficent 
rulers  ;  to  Kngland  a  conijuering  nobility,  which  in  a  few  generations 
lM'<ame  truly  English. 

**  In  the  arts  of  peace  the  Norman,  like  his  ^lahonietan  prototyp<^, 
inventeil  nothing,  hut  he  lejirned,  adapted,  improved,  and  disseminated 
everything.  He  ransjicketl  Eun>iM'  for  seholns,  poets,  theologians,  and 
artists.  At  Kouen,  at  Palerun),  and  at  AVmchester  he  welcomed  merit  in 
nn'u  of  ev(»ry  racc^  and  every  language.  He  guided  I^nfranc  and  Anselm 
from  I^milmrdy  to  iJee,  and  from  l>ec  to  Canterbury.  Art  under  Iub 
aus|»ices  produced  alike  thc^  st<'rn  grandeur  of  Caen  an<l  Kly,  and  the 
brilliant  gorgeousness  of  Palermo  and  .Monreale.  In  a  wonl,  the  indomit'' 
able  vigour  of  the  Scandinavian,  joined  to  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the 
Gaul,  produce<l  th<»  concpiering  and  ruling  rtice  of  Europe." 

The?  English  and  the  Normans  wen*  kindred  ;  they  both  b<'longed  to 
the  same  great  race,  the  Teutonic.  Kelations,  nn)stly  unfriemlly,  had 
existe<l  between  them  Um  nearlv  a  c<'nturv  before  the  '^niat  invasion  by 
Duke  William.  English  Ethelred  ha<l  married  Norman  Emma;  both 
had  fled  with  their  ehildn'U  to  Normandy  when  Sweyn  the  Dane  invaded 
England  ;  their  son  l^lwanl,  the  lat<?  king,  half  Norman  by  birth  and 
wholly  Norman  by  bn*eding,  hate<l  the  sound  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
went  very  near,  English  as  In;  was,  making  himself  a  Noni\an  Conquest 
of  his  country.  For  foreign  favourites  and  hangt^rs-on  swanne*!  at  his 
Courts  and,  to  the  grief  and  dismay  of  the  English  and  their  leaders,  got 
jHKssession  of  the  higliest  offices  of  Chunrh  and  state.  In  the  very  midst 
of  a  great  agitutitm  cause<l  by  this  invasion  Duke  William  visited  Pldwunl 
(1051)  with  a  great  band  of  Frenchmen,  probably  to  spy  out  the  land 
and  his  chances.     But  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 

William  of  Normandy  was  bom  in  1027,  at  Falaise,  in  the  old  castle 
which  is  still  to  be  seen.  He  was  a  son  of  Duke  Robert,  by  Arietta,  a 
maiden  of  the  town,  and  bore  through  life  the  title  of  "  the  Bastanl.'' 
He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  his  early  surround- 
ings wen*  those  of  tn»ason  and  turbulence  on  the  part  of  his  barons.  At 
twenty,  by  a  gn»at  victory  over  the  n»bel  lords  at  Yal-es-Dunes,  he 
iM'came  master  of  his  duchy.  A  series  of  victi)ries  foUowed,  in  which  he 
showed  hiuis<»lf  strong,  fien-e,  and  ruthlessly  reveng<»ful ;  a  true  North- 
man, but  with  an  intellectual  fon-e  which  justiticnl  the  epithet  of  "the 
(Jn'at,"  given  by  his  c<mtemjH)raries.  It  is  hanlly  t<>}K?  doubted  that  the 
lust  of  conquest  among  the  N(>nnans  was  at  this  peri<Hl  stimulated  by  the 
n*|Mjrts  of  the  achievements  of  their  kinsfolk  under  Guiwranl  in  Italy  and 
Si<ily.  Alnmt  1062,  or  a  little  later,  William  got  possessicm  of  Harold's 
jM'rson,  and  ext<»rted  from  him  by  a  trick  an  oath  that  he  would  sup|K  rt 
his  claim  to  the  English  cn»wn.  On  the  death  of  Ixlwanl  he  made  pre- 
|»iirations  on  a  vast  scale  for  his  enti^rprisc^  of  invasi(»n  ;  pre|>arations  not 
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only  military  but  diplomatic.  In  a  great  assembly  of  his  loids  at  Lille- 
bonne,  he  expounded  his  scheme  and  demanded  their  services.  Amcmg 
the  embassies  which  he  sent  the  most  important  was  one  to  the  Pope 
Alexander  II.  He  sought  his  sanction  for  the  conquest  of  UnglmnL  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  The  chief  power  at  Rome  was  tben 
in  the  hands  of  Hildebrand,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity.  A  boD 
was  issued  authorizing  the  invasion,  and  a  consecrated  banner  of  the 
Church  was  presented  to  the  Duko. 

The  Norman  fleet,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  caused  by  bad  weather, 
saileil  from  St  Yalery  on  the  Somme  on  the  27th  of  September,  1066^ 
and  reached  Pevensey  (site  of  the  ancient  AnJerida)  the  next  day. 
Harold  was  far  away  fighting  other  foes  in  the  north.  As  soon  as  the 
•tidings  of  the  Norman  landing  reached  him,  he  marched  rapidly  000th- 
wanl.  The  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  not  far  from 
Hastings,  on  Saturday,  the  1 4th  of  October.  The  fighting  was  heroic  on 
both  sides ;  the  slaughter  was  prodigious.  Towards  evening  Harold  fell, 
and  the  Norman  had  won.  The  heio-kuig  dead,  his  English  nobles 
fallen  with  him,  and  the  national  army  dispersed,  no  second  battle  was 
fought  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  the  boy  Edgar  the  Atheling  as 
king,  but  in  vain.  William  by  rapid  and  masterly  movements  compelled 
submission ;  and  at  Christmas  ho  was  crowneiL  A  fortress  was  buflt^ 
which  became  the  ''Tower  of  London,''  and  the  long  process  of  the 
Conquest  was  ushered  in  by  a  deceptive  policy  of  conciliation. 

The  new  tyranny  provoked  revolts,  and  these  were  severely  repressed 
and  punished.  The  lands  were  confiscated  by  wholesale,  and  feudalism 
carried  to  its  extreme  development.  Fortresses  were  built,  and  garrisons 
placed  in  the  principal  towns.  In  the  winter  of  1069-70  was  carrieti  out 
the  terrible  "harrying "  of  the  north.  The  whole  district  beyond  the 
Humber  was  laid  waste,  not  a  single  village  left,  and  the  ground  lay 
uutilled  for  more  than  half  a  century.  After  swonl  and  fire  came  famine 
and  pestilence.  In  1071  tho  gn^at  conflict  was  waged  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
ihe  fen-land,  where  many  of  the  leaders  and  patriots  had  made  themselves 
a  '*  Camp  of  Refuge."  The  hero  of  this  last  stniggle  was  the  outlaw 
Hcrewanl.  The  resintance  was  bravo,  tho  resistance  of  desperate  men ; 
but  the  determination  of  the  Norman  was  stronger,  and  tho  last  hope  of 
the  English  was  quenchc<l. 

Sixteen  years  of  life  and  rule  still  n>mained  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
they  were  years  full  of  action  and  trouMo  and  suffering.  His  charucttT 
ditl  not  soften  with  time,  and  his  injustice  in  some  instances  was  btdiovtil 
to  be  th(»  cause,  by  way  of  iliviiie  n'tribution,  of  the  failures  and  nflnictitms 
of  his  last  years.  Meanwhile  one  eonspicunus  result  of  the  Conquest  was 
*•  the  good  frith  (/n'f'tfe,  peace)  whicli  he  made  in  the  land,"  and  a  still 
greatt'r  was  the  eonsolitlation  of  the  kingdom  which  was  begim.  Clian«^s 
in  the  Church  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  transfer  of  tho   land^  and 
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the  royal  supromacy  was  ri<,'orously  maintained.  Many  districts  of  tho 
country  wcn^  converted  into  deer-parks  and  forests,  for  William  "loved 
the  hi<;h  deer  as  if  he  Wi^e  their  father."  The  formation  of  "  the  New 
Fon\st "  in  Ilanipshin*  was  felt  to  he  tlie  cruellest  wrong  the  Conqueror 
ha<l  done  to  the  Enj^dish.  One  of  his  most  nicuiorahle  acts  was  the  great 
survey  of  the  land,  the  nnonl  of  which  forms  the  famous  "  Domesday 
Book."     This  was  onlere<l  in  1085. 

The  end  was  now  drawing  near.  The  ruling  passi(m  of  the  man  appeared 
to  l)e  as  strong  as  ever.  He  must  conqu«»r  till  he  die.  After  holding  a 
gn*at  (jemot  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  summer  of  1066,  ho  went  to 
Normandy,  lie  c()Vet4Ml  the  ilistrict  called  the  Vexin,  and  treatetl  with 
Philip  of  France  alM)ut  it.  The  n<'xt  year  he  made  war  on  Philip,  harried 
the  Vexin  and  burnt  th<'  town  of  Mantes.  Ma*!  with  wrath,  he  rode 
among  the  burning  ruins  ;  his  horse  stumbled  an<l  threw  him  ;  his  hurt 
was  incunible.  Konie  to  his  palace  at  Kou<*n,  and  then<(*  for  quietness 
to  the  priory  outsi<le  the  city,  he  lay  helpless  and  suli'ering,  but  with 
souuil  mind,  for  sou\e  weeks.  Awed  by  the  ajjproach  of  another  con- 
cpieror,  he  pn)fesse«l  himself  penitent,  proclaimed  delivenmce  for  some 
noble  captives,  and  gav(^  money  largely  to  "  pious  uses,"  He  dieil  while 
the  minster  bells  were  ringing  prime,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  September, 
1087. 

<^Jrt»en,  "  History  of  the  English  Peojile,"  thus  draws  his  picture  : 
"  The  sj>irit  of  the  sea-robbers  frt)m  whom  he  sprung  seemed  embodied  in 
his  gigantic  fonu,  his  enormous  strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his 
<les|>erate  bravery,  the  fury  of  his  wrath,  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge." 
"  No  knight  under  heaven  was  William's  peer."  "No  man  could  bend 
William's  1k»w."  His  mace  crashed  through  a  ring  of  English  warriors 
to  the  f«H)t  of  the  standanl.  He  rose  to  his  greatest  height  when  other 
men  <les|>jiire<l.  "His  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumi)et."  At  the  head  of 
his  tn»«'ps  he  broke  through  the  snowdrifts.  "  When  the  townsmen  hung 
raw  hides  <iver  their  walls  in  scorn  of  the  tanner's  grandson,  William 
ton*  out  his  prisoners'  eyes,  hewed  off  their  hands  and  feet,  and  flung 
them  into  the  town.     Of  men's  love  or  hate  he  recked  little." 

Fn'eman  has  depictetl  the  character  of  William  in  a  twofold  light.  As 
reganls  (/(HnlnfiM,  he  was  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  men ;  he  has 
no  share  in  the  pure  gl<»ry  of  Timoleon,  Alfred,  or  Washington,  or  even 
in  the  mingled  fame  of  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  and  Canute  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  nut  to  be  classe<l  with  the  "  s^nmrges  of  a  guilty  world," 
the  Nebuchailnezzars,  the  S wends,  the  l^>na partes,  il'(;.  As  regards 
fji'dinPA)*,  he  "  Invars  a  name  which  must  for  ever  stand  among  the  fore- 
most of  mankin<l.''  "  No  man  that  ever  trod  this  earth  was  endowed 
with  great«'r  natural  gifts  ;  to  no  man  was  it  ever  granted  to  accomplish 
greater  things.  If  we  look  only  to  the  scale  of  man's  acts,  without 
M'ganl  to  their  moral  character,  we  must  hail   in   the  victor  of  Vales- 
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The  rtij,ni  of  Clmrli'^V.  nlnioHt  exactly  t-oiiiriili-H  wjtli  ihr  poriod  of  tip  grnat 
n'li^ious  ri'vciliitMiii  uliirh  [-haii},riil  tliu  n'liitioiiH  of  nmiiy  (if  th<^  states  of 
Kuni]H-  t<)  till'  I'iipai^y  iiixl  to  i-ai'li  oIIilt,  ami  jiut  a  new  face  on  tlie 
w.'stim  Hciriit.  At  thi'  time  of  liw  liirlli  all  Western  Kum|K!  wan  in  com- 
miiniun  willi  lln'  Koiiian  Cliun-li.  Itefon*  lie  iliiil  a  larp"  part  of  Western 
KimnH:  linil  wparjitcd  fnnn  ttiat  eiininiiinion,  ami  tin-  various  Clnirches 
\c,-n-  also  wiilely  si-|>araleil  fn-ni  each  other.  Iti  llie  Ion-;  eimiplieatcil 
MTJes  of  oelioiis  idkI  evenU  whleli  n-xultoil  in  this  elian^'i-  Charlex  Y. 
was  one  of  the  live  or  si\  ni<j»t  [miniinent  aelurM,  Tlie  voHt  cxt<-nt  of 
his  ilimiiiiions,  the  wealth  at  hi"  ciiiniiiainl.  nml  the  di-;nity  of  eni|>"ror 
ijiaile  his  jKisition  Ihe  iiio.-'t  fjijencliil  in  ClirislciKlcim.  JIih  power  was 
j^niilcr  tliuii  that  of  any  emixrur  Kini-u  Cliarles  the  flreat,  and  hu  wa* 


^  jzsc  -ssfesiiii::!  fR>m.  Jis  ijdi  jD 
:«  Tb^  ^i^mn  »f  .spwrji.  KsioiMnaii. 
final  'iir>  'ifpakiiu:  >nt  if  di^  -var  -vrxfa.  3i«  sraL  Fsmcai  Lp  aa  b»  fidls 
tnm  Kinfffinirk.  ^r  !ix3   u^shiomfiiar  if  die  «ese  -if  VtsB  a 
m  6til  -kf  leaoB.  ^snnifirs.  mi  •■skUfaxTkiir .  ml  die  :&fziL  mcLntb^ 
IwC  flvs«»  r*>am  •>f  Jua  1ib%.  'vrdi  izs  mcsesen^^  j^tyiatamg  iif 
A  IfliC  4wni»i  in  :iie    ;iuis&?  >f  :^  Jwe.  '!&  ±e  pcsnnl  -if 
tfiiMiptkmiSdiPfiiL     T!ii»  i>  •mzRiy  ^e  -iki  'asxi..  Vnniim 
ww^  wnxXfitL  ^QC  ui  dif>-  isiniL  iuscoDc  acale. 

CImvImi  V:  vw  Vica.  jc  (:}hHic  m  3m  ±4dL  •]£  F^&raKT;  IMQL  Ht 
wsm  Aft  *iO  4if  Plulio.  A^tHfnfc»  of  AnsczaL  imi  of  JoanD%  «alr  duU 
t4  lf*(ti^xomBA  mA  Ltth^Oa.  wv>!KiQni»  aeapctfCrnilT  .if  Aiargiw  and  CmIjIi 
Hniip^  an  cIm  .««  of  ^Varj  of  BarzozuLT.  w  nxLer  of  cfae  Trfhrfflamlt ; 
iMrl  /»  Ik«i#lmtf]^  ml^X,  riiflr£»  fnheffBtl  diijoe  pcarinee*  aad  Fmidi^ 
#>4tot^.  Ti»  yean  laser  (X^l^u  <^  che  ileasb  of  hk  jrmrffatlMT  Fcp- 
4ffMn4,  fcft  iivxeeiiefi  fi«>  die  crowns  of  Aci^ml  shi  GH<ife»  wish  all  their 
pfmmjmvKm  hfAh  xa  the  old  ami  tbe  new  vixid,  aBWOg  tlwae  the  kii^- 
#|/^f)M  f4  Xapies  and  -SmiIj.  Aiki  in  1519,  on  the  death  of  hia  other 
KTMidfatfc^f  XaximOiaa,  he  wm  eleetetl  empevot:  He  «aa  broqg)it  op 
awl  ear^ ally  edoftatftd  in  the  Xetherlamb ;  and  oolr  after  some  delaj 
awl  iritli  mlw^ntf'.  he  qaittetl  the  conntnr  of  his  biith  and  went  to  Spain 
in  IfflT^  (}n  hw  way  from  Spain  to  Germany  (1520)  he  hmded  at 
Ifnut'.f  HUi\  \uy\  an  irrterview  with  Ilenrr  VII L  and  Wolsey ;  and  on  the 
*l^p\  of  ih'.\/f\A:r  he  wan  cn^wned  emijeror  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  It  was 
ilMf  y^MT  in  whi^^i  I^ither  bamt  the  Pope's  hall,  and  Solyman  the 
4iri'Mt  iH^canif'  Htiltan  of  the  Ottomanfl :  two  formidable  powers  which 
riiiirlf'N  would  liAve  t^^  n'ckon  with.  The  next  year  began  his  wars  with 
Vf^\un*^  I.,  who  at  the  Iwitle  of  Pavia  (1525)  became  his  prisoner,  ami 
wiiH  «h'tfiiti«.'«]  for  fietiHy  u  year,  and  then  only  liberated  on  hard  terms, 
whirh  hi*  <Im1  hot  k(N*|).  Chnrk^s  took  into  his  service  the  great  Con- 
ulihl*'  «l<«  lliiiirhoii,  who,  in  1527,  WMik<»d  liome,  the  Pope,  Clement  VI I. 
tiiMiiH  ki'|il.  |it'iHotii*r  in  tho  cahIIc  of  St.  Angelo.  Previous  to  this, 
liniiti|i«H  hii'l  H|ii-iin)(  tip  in  K]min,  diHcontent  i>o88C88ing  thu  nobles  tho 
i|i'iil\,  Mini  tin*  rominniiM.  Tho  liiHt  woro  for  a  time.  8iipiK)rtiHl,  and 
iiliiiiiHlrt\  iil)iiiiil<«tiiM|  hy,  the  I  wo  foi'iiHT  ('lassos,  and  Padilla,  leader  of 
Iho  rMimiiitiH,  \\[\^  I'M'i'ntril.  In  \WM\  Chiirlcs,  having  made  jx^aee  with 
{\\v  |\nM'  mid  \\\\\\  V\\\\\\'K\  wjVM  riHiwiii'tl  at  J>ologna  King  of  Liuubanlv 
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and  Emperor.  In  Jnnc  of  the  Rame  ye^ir  ho  held  a  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
menionible  as  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  Lutheran 
confession  of  faith,  known  as  thi?  Confession  of  Augsburg.  His  policy 
towanls  the  Reformation  was  liostile,  but  tiMnporizing.  The  new  religious 
movement  became  too  strong  to  be  summarily  (tusIkmI  ;  and  the  Emperor 
lia<l  so  much  else  on  his  hands.  Bt?fore  the  year  1530  closed  he  was  con- 
fronted  with  the  League  of  Smalcahl,  arms  and  men  set  for  a  bulwark  of 
l^n)testantism.  But  instead  of  war  came  the  Compromise  of  Niiniberg, 
with  concessions  and  ho|x?s  of  conciliation.  For  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  Grand  Turk  and  his  magnificent  army  maile  it  imperative  on  the 
Emperor  to  mar4h  against  him  with  a  fon'e  not  inferior.  The  Sultan* 
could  not  face  the  Plmperor,  ami  retired  within  his  own  dominions. 

In  1535  Charles  conducU'd  an  expedition  to  Tunis,  against  the  great 
pirate  leailer  IJarbarossa,  made  a  terribh^  slaughter  of  Mussulmans,  and 
set  free  20,000  Christian  slaves.  Alter  his  return  war  was  renewed 
with  France,  a  peace  was  patche<l  uj)  in  1538,  and  broken  in  1542. 
r>etween  these  years  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Ghent,  and  Charles  hastened 
in  jHirson  to  supprea^?  it.  Then  followed  a  fniitless  expedition  to  Algiers ; 
more  fighting  with  the  French  and  the  Turks  allied  against  him ;  and 
the  Peace  of  Crespi,  at  which  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Franco 
ph'dged  themselves  to  destroy  the  new  faith  in  their  respective  dominions. 
This  Peace  of  Crespi  (1544)  suddenly  frustrated  an  invasion  of  France 
by  Henry  VIII.  At  the  close  of  the  next  year  met  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  two  months  later  I-Aither  died  (February,  1546).  The  Protes- 
tants rose  in  arms  the  same  year  ;  Charles  defeated  them  at  Miililberg  and 
took  prisoners  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  (April,  1547).  He  gave  the  electomte  to  Maurice,  a  kinsman  of 
Frederick,  who  played  him  false  for  some  years,  and  in  1552  put  him- 
stdf  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and  narrowly  missed  capturing 
Charles  at  Innspriick.  While  the  fathers  at  Trent  were  making  arrange- 
ment between  Catholic  and  Protestant  impossible,  Charles  was  still 
aiming  at  it ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1548  had  published  the 
"InU'rim,"  a  project  of  a  common  platform,  rejected  by  both  parties. 
Fn-edom  of  worship  was  at  last  grantetl  to  the  Protestants  by  the  Treaty 
of  Passiiu  (1552),  confirmed  three  years  later  bv  the  Peace  af  Relitjion  at 
Augsburg.  In  1552  Henry  II.  of  Fmnce  had  seized  the  three  bishoprics 
of  th(»  empire,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Venlun  ;  and  Cliarles  led  an  army  to  Metz 
to  retake  it  ;  but  after  a  si<'ge  of  three  months  he  faileil,  and  withdrew. 
This  was  his  hist  api>earance  in  the  field.  Metz  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  till  recovered  by  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870,  1871. 

The  EmjKToi's  task  was  now  well  nigh  done.  His  main  aim  in  life 
had  been  hojK'lessly  crossed  ;  his  health  was  broken  by  care  and  toil ; 
and  energy  and  1h»jm*  were  g<ine.  T(>  him,  "  inheritor  of  Chunh  pnuli- 
liM'tiiuis  eolouriMl   with    a    religious  melancholy,"   it  wcmld   seem  quite 
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natural  to  end  his  days  in  niona8tic  seclusion.  Something  like  a  final 
flicker  of  hope  api>carcd  in  his  suj^gostion  (1554)  to  his  son  Philip  of  a 
marriage  with  Mary  Queen  of  England— once  his  own  marriHge  with 
her  had  seemeil  pa<u>ible.  The  marringc  took  place,  but  it  was  childleM. 
Thenceforth  the  tide  is  of  honours  one  by  one  stripped  off^  and  of 
bunlens  one  by  one  drop|)eil.  First,  in  1554,  he  gave  up  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Philip ;  the  next  year,  in  a  gnivl 
pathetic  way,  in  the  hall  of  the  I'>tate8  at  Brussels,  he  Tesignnl  to  him 
the*  Netherlands ;  he  was  ill,  and,  leaning  on  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
— to  be  by-and-by  known  as  William  the  Silent — made  a  short  antl 
touching  speech,  WiH.*ping  the  while.  His  mother  died  six  months  be- 
fore. In  January,  1556,  Spain  and  the  Indies  passed  into  the  asme 
liands,  and  in  the  following  August  the  Imperial  dignity  was  renounced 
and  the  crown  sc^nt  to  his  brother  Fenlinand. 

In  September,  Charles,  acconipani(>d  by  his  two  sisters,  £Ieanor  and 
Mary,  both  queens,  ([uitted  the  Netherlands  and  returned  to  8pain. 
(Ignatius  Loyola  had  diwl  only  a  few  weeks  earli(»r.)  And  then,  wori«Uy 
ambition  and  aims  all  over,  he  sought  re|x>se  in  the  Bequcstercd  monas- 
tery of  St.  Juste. 

In  the  doisteretl  shad(>s  he  still  t<X)k  intenjst  in  the  worhl  he  bail 
(juitteil ;  remained  hostile  to  the  Kefonnation,  and  exhorted  his  childn^n 
to  resist  it  In  the  closing  weeks  of  his  lif($,  when  mind  and  Ixxly  wens 
failing  together,  ho  fell  dfcjxT  antl  deeiH»r  in  melancholy  ami  tlie  j>rae- 
tice  of  monkish  austerities.  It  is  said  that  he  had  liiti  own  olM(-«|i]ii.>:i 
performe«l  in  his  pn»sence  in  the  ehnjK*!. 

Cliarles  V.  died  at  the  <*onvent  nf  St.  Juste,  on  the  2l8t  of  8o]>tembor 
1558. 
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WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

AD.   1533-1584. 
THE  DUTCH  HEPUDLIC. 


The  Low  CimntricH,  with  their  hanl-won  fertile  ficliln,  their  preat  cities 
iiikI  scjiimrts,  nml  their  iiiiliistri<ius,  pence  loving  iH>|>ulatioii,  ftinnetl  on« 
III'  the  iiiiiAt  iiii|Hirtnnt  parts  of  the  iluniiiiiciiiH  of  the  kiiif;  of  Spnin.  Tho 
kini;  an<I  his  Dutch  suhject«  wore  niiiyiii^' them  wives  on  opp'wite  aides 
ill  the  f.TTat  eontniverny,  anil  a  strujjyle  was  prf)>arinK  whieh  was  to 
tiHtoiii^h  till'  wiirM.  Under  the  name  "  Revolt  of  the  Xelherlands  "  the 
prouess  is  n-fonliil  in  history,  ami  itw  ri'sult  was  the  fcmniUtii^n  of  "Tho 
DiiU'h  Ki'puhtie."  In  this  wiir,  one  of  the  nioxt  famous  of  nil  time,  the 
h.T..  of  the  DiitL-h  jH-ople  was  William  the  Silent. 

Willium  nf  Xa-v^iHi,  I'rimv  ..f  Un.iye,  founder  of  th.'  Dul.h  R.-pnWie, 
was  U.m  at  Dilleribnr^  in  1533.  M  llie  n-f  of  elevn  lie  suereeih-l  to 
the  sinidl  prineipalily  of  Uran^e,  and  he  had  also  lur^e  exLttes  in  the 
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Netherlands.  His  fath^T  trained  him  in  the  Eeformeil  faith,  but  tt 
fifteen  he  was  sent  U)  the  Court  of  Charles  V.  at  BrusselHy  ami  he 
renouncinl  Lutheranisni.  The  Emperor  thought  highly  of  him,  and 
trusted  him  early  in  gnmt  *  matters  of  state.  At  the  grand  ceremony  of 
his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip  If.,  Cliarles  appeared  in  the 
hall  leaning  on  William  of  Orange.  William  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  French  frontier,  and  he  conduete<l  the  secret 
negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559).  He  was  one  of 
the  hostages,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  another,  detiiincd  by  Henry  II.  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  treaty.  The  Frciuch  king,  supposing  that  the 
prince  was  in  the  contidence  of  Philip,  spoke  of  the  plot  formed  Ijetween 
himself  and  Philip  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants.  The  prince 
heanl  with  horror,  but  kept  his  countenance  and  said  nothing.  Hence 
the  (Epithet  of  "  the  Silent."  The  news  was  comnumicated  1  o  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformed  party,  and  although  an  open  breach  was  deferretl, 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  designs  wjis  strengthening.  In  1564«  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  William,  the  great  minister  Graiivella  was 
removetl.  Edicts  against  the  Protestants  were  multiplied,  but  the  prince, 
althougli  still  a  Catholic,  refused  to  execute  them  in  his  own  provinces. 
In  1567  he  suppressed  an  insurrection  at  Antwerp,  and  the  ssinie  year, 
on  the  approach  of  Alva  to  assume  the  Government,  ho  resigned  Lis  offices 
and  retired  to  his  Nassau  estates.  When  summoned  before  the  dread 
"  lUood  Council,"  he  did  not  attend,  was  consequently  proecribed,  his 
estiites  conHscat(>d,  and  his  son  taken  as  a  hostage  to  Spain, 

Various  military  operations  followed  during  1568-6'J,  and  by  j^radnal 
approaches  the  prince  joined  the  Protestant  party.     In  April,  1572,  I)iitch 
privateers,  connnis.sioned  by  him,  took  Uriel,  and  the  insurrei^tion  of  the 
provinces  broke  out.     In  the  midst  of  the  consequent  oi>eration8   fell    the 
awful  "])ayof  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  help  from  France   faihnl.      The 
patriot  army  was  <lisl)ande<l,  and  the  tide  ran  in  favour  of  the  SpanianU. 
The  memorable  si(*ges  of    Haarlem  and  Leyden    followed.     To    relieve 
Leyden,  William  hail  the  dykes  cut,  an<l  lloinled  the  enemy  out      His 
authority  wa.s  now  geneniUy  recognized,  and   the  fe^'ling   towanls   hini 
expressed  itself  in  the  endearing  aj)pellation  '*  Father  William."     Ctin- 
ferences  were  held  which  led  to  nothing ;  attempts  to  win  over  the  prince 
Welti  made  by  Don  John,  Alva's  successor,  but  he  could  not  be  tnistiHl. 
A  league  against  the  Spaniaixls  wjus  formed  at  Client  in  1576,  and  there 
was  a  futile  intervention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     But  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment   of    William    the    Silent    was    the  league  of  seven   provinces    for 
mutual  ihjfence,  named  in  history  "  Union  of  Ttrecht,"  ami  considertHl  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic.   It  was  formally  constituted  in  January, 
1579,  and  tm  the  2Cth  of  July,  1581,  the  independence  of  the   UniUrd 
Provinces  was  j)rn(laiiiied  at  the  Hague.     This  success  was  unpanlonable. 
Philip  II.,  who  had  vowed  never  to  grant  any  of  the  changes  dennuuled, 
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or  to  liiiiit  tho  jwwers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  expressed  his  fanaticism 
in  the  maxim,  "  liettor  not  roi^'n  at  all  than  reij^n  over  heretics,"  and  liad 
declared  that  "he  would  sacrifice  a  hiindriMl  thousand  lives  if  he  had 
tlu'm  rather  than  submit  to  a  sin«^de  chan<(«^  in  matters  of  religion,"  now 
set  his  seal  to  these  fiendish  resf>lves  by  confirming  by  proclamation  the 
decree  of  the  Incjuisition  which,  in  P'ebruary,  1508,  sentenced  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  heretics  !  After  the  Union  of 
T'trcM'ht  Philip  M't  a  price  on  the  head  of  th<*  Prinre  of  Orange  — 25,000 
crowns  and  a  patent  uf  nobility  for  his  assassination.  The  l>an  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1580.  Several  attempts  were  consequently  made,  and  at 
last,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  one  P>althasar  Gerard  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  priiKte's  house,  and  shot  him  dead.  The  assassin  was  tortured 
an<l  Ix'headed  a  few  diys  later ;  but  his  family  were  ennobled  by  Philip, 
and  the  estiites  of  the  miiinlered  prince  wen;  given  to  them.  William 
was  \a\\\  and  handsome,  of  dirk  complexion,  with  symmetrical  features, 
high  forehead, and  rich  brown  <*ves.  Although  he  was  named  "  the  Silerlt," 
and  justified  the  title  by  his  eai)acity  of  habitual  <lissiraulation  and 
hoMing  his  tongue,  there  was  nothing  morose  alx)ut  him.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition.  He  was  four  times  married, 
and  left  three  sons  and  many  <laught<'rs.  His  fourth  wife  was  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  famous  HugutMiot  lea<ler,  Coligny.  From  their  son, 
Frederic  Henry,  descended  William  111.  of  Englaml,  who  was  great-grand- 
son and  hist  male  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

A  monument  to  the  Silent  Prince,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  was  erected 
at  Dillenburg,  his  birthplace,  in  1875. 

Motley's  Estimate  of  William  the  Silent. — "  We  are  not  to  reganl 
William  of  Orange  on  the  threshold  of  his  career  by  the  light  difliisiHl 
from  a  somewhat  later  period.  In  no  historical  character  is  the  law  of 
constant  development  and  progress  better  illustrated.  At  twenty-six  his 
f<H^t  was  hardly  on  the  first  step  of  that  difficult  ascent  which  was  to  riso 
iH'fore  him  all  his  lifetime.  He  was  rich,  powerful,  of  sovereign  rank, 
and  contained  within  him  the  germs  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness. 
He  was  nominally  a  Catholic,  but  trouble<l  himself  little  with  doctrines. 
His  deU'rmination  to  protect  a  mnltitude  of  his  subjects  from  horrible 
<leaths  proi'ee<le<l  not  from  sympathy  with  their  religious  sentiments,  but 
from  a  generous  «leU*stition  of  murtler.  He  directed  his  thoughts  towards 
other  things  than  religion.  Banquets,  mascjuennles,  tournaments,  the 
ehase,  intvrs| Horsed  with  the  routine  of  official  duties,  civil  and  military, 
filled  up  his  time.  His  h<Kspitality,  like  his  fortune,  was  almost  regal.  In 
his  hosi>itable  palac<*  at  Brussels  the  feasting  continued  night  and  day  : 
the  bn'akfast  tables  were  spread  fn>m  early  morn  till  noon,  and  the 
dinniT  an<l  snppi»r  tiibles  were  daily  bampiets  for  multitudes  of  guests, 
among  whom  the  highest  nobles  and  men  of  lower  degn»e  found  themselves 
welcomed  with  a  charming  and  atl'able  grace.     William  was  gentle  and 
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RICHELIEU. 

A.D.    1W5-I642. 
THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY. 


Armakd  Jeak  du  Pi.BHHia,  Canlinul,  Due  de  Rii-ht^lien,  tlie  rciiowmii 
MiiiitiU'r  of  Frante  umler  Louw  XllL,  was  bitm  in  I'uria,  bciii);  a  sou  nf 
Fniii^ia  du  Plivwis,  lonl  of  Kiclioliou  in  Toutaine  and  Cranil  I'rovcist 
«f  Fmncfl,  He  wm  ediicatMl  at  the  CulloKf  de  Niivarw;  for  Uie  |>rofes8iun 
(if  unns,  but  his  canwr  wait  unexpccUnllj  itlttMul  by  Uiti  dotermiuation  iif 
Ills  lirulliiT  Alphoiiw*,  Bishop  of  Luyon,  lo  re«i^,^l  Iho  digiiitictt  iif  Uii! 
Church  in  onler  lo  wn-«<  (lod  in  tlie  solitude  of  tb<>  cloisU'r.  It  vriut 
now  mptTMntod  to  ihu  young  Ainiand  that  an  ojiiKcnjial  ww,  which  lind 
alto  Iwen  o<^uupte<l  hy  his  givat-utiik',  ongLt  to  Kniftiu  in  ihv  faniUy.  Ili^i 
willin^'ly  rcwpondod  to  a  vocation  wtiii-h  in  the  I'yoH  of  his  purcnts  wns 
olivioiiN,  and  npjdicd  hiinsclf  to  thiHi|i>)(i<'ul  Mludiivi  with  such  cxtnii>nlinury 
anluur  that  At  Lwvuty  ymmi  of  agi'  lu^  wua  adiniltrd  Ui  the  dr^pvo  of 
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Doctor,  after  having  sustained  his  theses?,  in  rochet  and  purple  cape,  like 
a  bishop  designate.  Fearing  lest  his  youth  might  cause  delay  in  the 
issuing  of  the  Bulls,  he  hastened  to  Rome  and  delivered  before  the  Holy 
Father  a  Latin  harangue  which  removed  all  objections  on  the  score  of 
age.  He  was  consecrated  in  his  twenty-second  year  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Givry  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Paul  V.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  conversion  of  heretics,  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  reform  of  abuses.  His  preaching  edified  his  diocese  and 
the  Court.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  up  to  the  tiiue  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  in  1614,  when  he  sat  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Poitou.  His 
eloquence  was  recognized,  and  he  was  chosen  to  harangue  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  the  clergy.  In  his  speech  he  adroitly 
referred  to  the  insignificance  of  the  young  King,  Louis  XIIL,  wliile  he 
praised  the  conduct  of  his  mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  who,  gratifieil  by 
the  flattery,  prepared  the  young  prelate's  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  From 
that  time  Richelieu  habitually  resided  at  the  Court. 

In  1616  he  entered  the  Council  of  State  as  Se<5retary  for  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  notwithstanding  the  decided  antipathy  of  the  King. 
After  the  assassination  of  Marshal  d^Ancre,  the  favourites  of  the  King 
gained  the  ascendency,  but  Richelieu's  far-seeing  ambition  induced  him 
to  follow  the  Queen-Mother  into  exile  at  Blois.  Becoming  suspected, 
however,  he  soon  retired  to  a  priory  near  Mirebcau,  where  he  com}x>sed 
a  "  Defence  of  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  King.  In  spite  of  his  reserved  conduct  he  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  his  diocese,  and  acconlingly  he  was  relegate<l  to 
Avignon,  where  he  remained  a  year,  disanuing  his  enemies,  and  writing 
"De  la  Perfection  du  Chretien,"  a  book  which  passed  through  more 
than  thirty  editions,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages,  even  into 
Arabic. 

In  1619  the  King  recalled  Richelieu,  an<l  sent  him  to  Angoulenie, 
where  he  persuaded  the  Queen- Mother  to  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
concludcil  in  1620.  In  conso^juence  of  this  treaty  the  Duke  de  Lu\nies 
obtained  for  him  a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.  Kicheliuu, 
continuing  his  services  after  tlie  Duke's  decease,  was  readmitted  int4>  the 
Council  tlirougli  the  interest  of  the  Queen,  and  almost  against  the  will  of 
tlie  King.  Soon  afterwanls  he  rose  to  the  premiership,  and  enteretl  up<»n 
a  iM>licy  wliich  has  secure*!  for  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  statesmen 
in  modern  history.  That  policy  may  be  summed  up  in  three  principal 
designs  combined  for  the  consoli<lation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  <^t>atni's.'; 
of  France  : — First,  tlie  consunimation  of  the  work  of  L<iuis  XI.  hy  th«' 
extinction  of  tlie  last  n'liiains  of  feudalism  ami  the  full  subjection  of  tin- 
hi^^'li  nobility  to  the  royal  i)ower  ;  secondly,  tin-  subjugation  of  I*i>,i«.s:- 
taiitism  in  France,  where  it  had  assumed  a  character  as  much  poliiital  a> 
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religious,  threatening  to  create  a  State  within  the  State  ;  thirdly,  the 
abasement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  crushing  its  ambition  for  universal 
domination,  and,  const^quently,  the  elevation  of  the  power  of  France 
abroad  on  the  ruins  of  her  formidable  rival. 

Tlie  Cnnlinal  in  reality  n;igiied  over  France  for  a  i>eriod  of  eighteen 
years  (1624-42).  His  life  was  a  continuiMl  strug^de,  in  which  he  dis- 
playe^l  as  much  courage  as  genius.  Ixmis  XIIL,  weak  and  distrustful, 
doubtless  admired  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Riehelieu,  and,  discon- 
tented and  tnunbling,  allowed  himself  to  be  subjugated  by  the  force  of 
tlui  Cartlinal's  will,  saeriticing,  in  the  iuten\st  of  the  State,  relatives, 
friends,  courtiers,  his  personal  preju<lices,  and  ev(?n  his  antipathies.  This 
is  true  ;  but  up  to  the  very  last  the  Cardinal  could  never  be  certain  of 
his  victory  over  this  sickly  and  rebellious  spirit,  and  the  King,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  was  still  conspiring  with  the  young  Marquis  de 
Cinq-Mars  against  his  Minister.  "  The  four  feet  wjuare  of  the  King's 
cabinet,"  sai<l  Richelieu,  with  reason,  "give  me  more  trouble  and  dis- 
(piietude  than  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe." 

In  his  hands  the   Goveniment  s(K)n  assume<l  a  tone  of  vigour  and 
decision.    He  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriige  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Charles  I.)  and  Henrietta,  the  French  King's  sister,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  llome  and  Spain,  and  e<pially  disconcerted  those  Courts 
by  sending  an  army  and  preventing  the  projecttnl  union  with  the  Milanese^ 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  French  Calvinists,  who  were  become 
a  kind  of  imlependent  republic  within  the  kingdom.     Having  first  secured 
the  friendship  of  Holland  by  i>ecuniary  aid,  he  obtained  the  alliance  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  against  their  brother  Protestants  of  Rochelle, 
anil  exjHdle<l  them  from  the  Isle  of  Rhe.     One  of  the  principal  enemies 
he  had  to  contend  with  was  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's  brother. 
In  conse<iuence  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  this  Prince  to  assassinate 
the  Minister  and  effect  great  changes  at  Court,  Richelieu  arrested  several 
of  his  confidants,  and  brought  some  of  them  to  the  scaffold.     In   1627 
war  broke  out  with  England,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  insolent  vanity 
of  the  Duke  f»f  P>uckingham  ;  and  the  Calvinists  of  Rochelle  were  induced 
to  favour  the   English.     Richelieu   thereupon  determined  to  reduce  to 
submission  a  town  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  an  independent 
I>ower,  often   leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  obliged,  with  disgrace,  to  tpiit  the  Isle  of 
Rhe,  Rcxhelle  was  invested  on  all  sides.     Richelieu  in  ix?r8on  took  the 
I'ommaml  of  the  siege,  and  in  onler  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  succours  by 
sea,  he  causcnl  to  l)e  constructed  a  vast  mole  in  the  ocean,  by  which  all 
c(»nnnunication  from  abn)ail  was  cut  off.     After  a  resistance  of  eleven 
months  RiMhelle  submitted  to  famine,  and  the   Protestants,  having  lost 
their  gr»*at   bulwark   and   all   their  other  stn»ng  places,  were   n»ndere<l 
in<  apable  of  again  acting  as  an  armed  paity.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
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policy  and  the  moderation  of  Richelieu  that  they  were  still  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

His  foreign  jwlitics  had  chiefly  in  view  the  humiliation  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  by  his  treaty  (1631)  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swwlen, 
he  cjnahled  that  great  King  to  pursue  those  plans  which  brought  the 
Empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  retreat,  with  the  Duke  of  Lo^raizl^ 
whose  sister  he  had  marrie<l  for  his  second  wife,  plotted  to  excite  a  civil 
war  for  the  expulsion  of  Richelieu  and  his  own  return  in  consequence. 
Gaston  entered  France,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  ami 
was  defeated  at  Castelnaudary.  Montmorency  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
expiated  his  crime  on  the  scatfold.  The  Queen-Mother  herself  was  put 
under  arrest,  her  servants  were  all  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  she  finally 
ended  her  dxiys  in  exile  at  Cologne.  The  King  supported  his  Minister  in 
all  these  severities. 

AssuriMlly  Richelieu  was  a  great  Minister.  He  did  much  for  FnuKe, 
but  nevertheless  his  government  was  not  popular,  for  he  was  neither 
loved,  like  Henri  IV.,  nor  respected,  like  Ix)ui8  XIV.  All  tiembled 
before  him  ;  ami  at  his  death  the  people,  as  if  delivered  from  oppression, 
celebrated  the  happy  event  by  bonfin^s  iind  other  manifestations  of  jov. 

Kichelieu  was  a  patron  of  letters.  He  built  the  Sorbonne,  founde«i 
the  Royal  Printing  House,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  French 
Academy.  The  authenticity  of  his  "  Political  Testament,"  which  was 
attacked  by  Voltaire,  has  been  victoriously  defended  by  Foncemagiie. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.I).  Age  I  A.i).  Ag^ 

15S5  Born  at  Paris.  '  lt>30  CommaDded  id  Italy ;  triumph 

1(>07  Made  Bishop  of  Ln9on  ...  22  over  enemies 45 

1014  Almoner    to    Mario    Medici ;  ;  1G35  Founded       "  Acadeinio        de 

Deputy  to  States-General  .  29   j  Franco  '* 5i) 

lOlG  Secretary  of  State    ....  31    |  1638  Lost  his  agent,  Father  Joseph     53 

1(117  Exiled  to  Blois 32  1042  Died .57 

iniH  Kxiled  to  Avignon    ....  33  ir»t9  *' Memoirs.'* 

1022  Created  caidina I 37  1789  Remains  exhamed  and  moetlj 

10i4  Member  of  Council    ....  39  lost. 

1028  Took  Kochello 43  1866  Relic     recovered     and      pre- 

1(>29  First  Minister  of  State  .     .     .  4t  served  at  SoibonDe. 
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A.D.   1.W9-1658. 
THE  ENGLISH  RKVOLUTION. 


"The  siiccewi  by  which  thn  English  Ri-volution  was  crownpil,"  nritPt 
(•uiznt,  "  has  not  <mly  \>evn  pi>rnian«-nt,  but  hax  home  n  ihmWf  fruit ;  itit 
AulhcirM  f(iiinile«l  ronstitiitional  monarchy  in  ?!n);lan<l,  and  their  de- 
M-i'iiilantK  founileil  thi'  rr-|mMic  of  the  Uniti^  Stat^-ft.  At  the  rlotw  of 
Inst  icntury  Kmiici'  entered  on  the  ]iiith  thim  oi>ene<I  up.  >'uff>pe  now 
rushi'K  headlong;  in  thn  nntne  direction.  Thn  Revolution  that  took  jilnce 
ill  C.ennany  in  the  sixtt-enth  wntury  wiis  religious,  not  poHlionl  ;  tliat 
ill  FniMi'i'  in  tht-  cij^htncnth  wus  political,  not  religious.  It  wan  the 
|ii'<'i]li:ir  fflii'ity  of  Kii^dand  in  the  n-ventecntb  century  thnt  tb(«  spirit  of 
ndiHious  faith  nnd  the  wpirit  of  polilicnl  hlierty  n-i^nt-d  together,  and  shu 
entired  iijB>n  the  two  n'volutions  at  ihi-  name  time." 

The  niBHter  sjiirJL  of  this  double  revolution  came  of  a  good  family  in 
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Huntingdon,  in  the  eastern  counties.  As  a  child  he  was  sent  to  school, 
then  passed  a  short  time  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  law  in  London.  As 
a  youth,  it  is  said,  ho  was  turbulent ;  but  at  twenty-one  occurred  his 
marriage  and  conversion,  when  he  settled  at  Ely,  and  became  occopied 
with  the  cares  of  a  family  and  the  duties  of  a  farmer's  life.  He  joined 
the  Puritans,  became  extremely  devout.  His  conversion  made  him  hypo- 
chondriac and  melancholy.  Stories  are  told  of  the  long  prayers  in  the 
morning  delaying  his  men  from  their  work,  of  the  midnight  summons  of 
the  family  physician  without  sufficient  reason. 

In  1628  he  represented  his  borough  in  Parliament,  and  the  meagre 
accoimts  of  his  public  life  at  this  time  show  him  inveighing  with  acri- 
mony against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  defending  the  poor  and  wronged 
against  the  rich  and  powerful.  But  his  political  history  did  not  really 
begin  until  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  when,  ranged  on 
the  side  of  his  celebrated  relative  Hampden,  he  warmly  supported  all  the 
measures  that  tended  to  disarm  royalty  and  invest  Parliament  with  the 
supreme  power.  No  one  foresaw  the  great  future  in  store  for  him.  He 
appeared  only  an  ordinary  country  gentleman,  skilled  neither  in  intrigue 
nor  speech,  showing  himself  excessively  zealous  in  his  opinions,  and  often 
carried  to  extremes  by  them.  He  had  a  burly  figure  and  ruddy  face  ; 
his  coat  was  rough  and  his  linen  not  scrupulously  clean ;  his  voice  was 
sharp  and  irritating,  manner  vehement,  and  he  had  sometimes  to  be  called 
to  order. 

The  utmost  that  was  aimed  at  by  the  Parliament  at  that  time  was  to 
draw  to  themselves  more  of  governmental  power,  dreaming  possibly  of 
the  triumph  of  Presbyterianism  over  the  Established  Church.  Crom- 
well, vehement  and  zealotis  Puritan  as  he  was,  had  higher  hopes,  and 
though  no  doubt  wishing  liberty  of  conscience  for  all,  he  desired  the 
preponderance  of  his  own  special  opinions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
strife  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  Cromwell  obtiiined  a  com- 
mission as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  set  about  raising  troops  in  his  own 
county.  He  remarked  the  inferiority  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  mercenaries,  serving-men  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  anny,  and  then  he  discovered  to  what  force  he  must  appeaL  The 
chivalrous  spirit  was  wanting,  he  must  appeal  io  the  religious  ;  to  fi"ht 
against  men  of  honour  he  must  have  men  of  religion.  On  this  plan  he 
lu»gan  to  recruit  his  squadrons  from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers,  men  hanir 
and  us(;d  to  labour  and  fatigue,  who  went  into  the  war  with  the  anlour  «»f 
n^ligious  conviction.  "  He  souglit  good  fighting  men  among  the  moWs 
farmers  of  the  associateil  bounties,"  and  tlie  successes  which  his  Ir»'H- 
wjiles  gained  over  the  Koyalists  at  ^farst^)!!  ^[oor  and  Xasi.d>y  cau.<»-^l 
liim  U)  ]j<'  named  lieutenant-g<*neral  of  all  the  forees. 

Tlie  Parliament  s(Km  ])eeanie  uneasy  at  this  position  of  affairs,  an! 
tried  to  curtail  his  jH»\ver,  and  make  terms  with  tin*  haIf-coii«Mu»nHl  kiiu. 
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Cromwell,  secure  in  the  favour  of  the  army,  proposed  and  caused  to  be 
adopted  the  famous  Self-denying  Onlinance  which  interdicted  all  memljcrs 
of  Parliament  from  military  charge.  Yet  tlie  army  could  not  do  with- 
out Cromwell,  and  by  a  special  dispensiition  ho  wa«  allowed  to  keep  his 
own.  By  the  Sell-denying  Onlinance  the  army  was  rid  of  its  grandees, 
remoilelled,  and  the  war  pushed  forward  with  frc^sh  vigour. 

Charles  I.,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  had  been  taken  and  kept  a 
prisoner  at  Holmby,  but  continued  to  negotiate  with  botli  Parliament  and 
army,  hoping  to  destroy  one  by  the  other.  The  interception  of  a  private 
letter,  in  which  the  king  acknowledged  himself  as  deceiving  the  Puri- 
tans, whom  he  intended  to  hang  when  he  came  into  power,  renewed 
hostilities,  and  at  Pembroke,  PresU^n,  Warrington,  and  VVigan,  victories 
were  won  by  the  Puritans  and  terminated  the  second  civil  war,  Scotland 
submitting. 

The  great  year  1648  sliowed  England  split  into  many  parts  :  "  a  King 
not  to  be  bargaineil  with,  a  great  Koyalist  party,  a  great  Presbyterian 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  is  London,  and  lastly,  a  headstrong,  muti- 
nous Republican  and  Levelling  party."  The  army,  menaced  with  dis- 
solution by  Parliament,  niised  themselves  against  it,  and  expelled  over  a 
hundred  of  its  hostile  nn^nbers.  "  They  are  malignants,"  said  Cromwell, 
"  and  the  House  must  be  purged  of  them.  Thou  wilt  go  with  a  troop 
of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  tlum  wilt  take  those  men  away  ; 
they  may  sit  no  longer."  Colonel  Pride,  with  his  soldiers,  surrounded 
the  Hous(^,  and  when  it  adjourned  seized  the  obnoxious  members  one  by 
one  as  they  passi^l  out,  and  marched  them  off.  The  remainder  passed 
the  bill  for  the  king's  trial. 

Then  came  the  order  for  execution  :  "  Whereas,  Charles  Stuart,  King 
of  England,  is  convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  have  his  head 
sevennl  from  his  body,  these  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  see  the  said 
sentence  executed  in  the  open  street  before  Whitehall. — Signed,  John 
IJradshaw,  Thomas  Grey,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  fifty-six  others."  A 
d(M»d  reckoned  by  Carlyle  as  the  most  daring  action  any  body  of  men 
with  clear  consciences  ever  set  tliemselves  to  do.  The  king  was  exe- 
cute<l.  Parliament  proclaimed  that  "  the  people  of  England  are  herel)y 
constituted,  made,  established,  and  confirmed  to  be  a  Commonwealth,  a 
free  stat*',  and  shall  henceforth  be  govenie<l  as  a  Commonwealth,  or  free 
states  by  the  supnjme  authority  of  this  nation,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  and  that  without  any  king  or  House  of  Lords.'* 
"  Eorasniuch  an  all  power  is  originally  and  in  reality  vested  in  the  col- 
lectives jHiople  of  this  nation,  the  free  choice?  of  their  representatives,  and 
tlu'ir  cons<Mit  is  the  s(jle  basis  of  a  lawful  government,  while  the  end  of 
govcninicnt  is  tin*  coininon  weal."  ELlections  were  to  be  held  every  two 
yisirs  ;  th«'  n'pn's<»ntativcs  were  to  legislate',  a<lminister,  execuU',  yet  only 
as  the  servants  of  the  iHMiple.     Then*  wa^  to  lx»  equality  Wfoiv  the  law  ; 
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ni)  one  to  serve  in  the  army  against  his  will ;  goveninient    U>   have  no 
decision  in  matters  of  religion,  &c.,  <&c. 

Cromwell  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  executive 
council ;  but  he  had  to  set  out  immediately  to  quell  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  On  his  return  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Parliament 
decreed  him  new  honours,  and  gave  him  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and 
St.  James's  for  residences.  In  accepting  all  this  the  Puritan  soldier  was 
not  diizzled,  but  continued  the  same  simple  hero.  In  1650  he  was 
called  to  Scotland,  where  Charles  II.  had  l>een  proclaimed  king  ;  gained 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and,  marching  south,  that  of  Worcester,  settled  the 
disturbances  by  imposing  on  all  sects  mutual  tolerance  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  returned  to  London.  Thus  he  **  tamed  savage  Ireland, 
and  subdued  the  haughty  Scottish  clans.  Oliver  was  Scotland's  friend, 
as  he  was  Ireland's."  His  correspondence  on  this  point  is  significant. 
The  Scotch  say  :  "  The  -Lord-General  shall  not  limit  the  preachers  that 
they  must  not  speak  against  the  enormities  of  civil  power ;"  they  object 
to  promiscuous  preaching  by  soldiers  and  laity.  Cromwell  retorts,  '*  Wo 
look  to  ministers  as  helpere,  and  not  lords  over  God's  people."  "  Are 
ye  troubled  that  Christ  is  preached?"  he  asks.  "Truly  I  Ihink  ho 
that  prays  and  preaches  best  will  fight  best." 

In  April,  1653,  came  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  That  House 
Ixiing  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  army,  the  Lord-General 
was  compelled  to  do  a  thing  which,  as  he  said,  "  imvle  the  very  hairs  of 
his  head  to  stand  on  end."  Hastening  to  the  House  with  three  hundre<l 
soldiers,  and  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance  be 
entered  ;  stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers 
to  enter,  the  ])hice  was  inuniidiately  filled  wiih  armed  men.  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  members:  "For  shame,"  said  he ;  **get  you  gone  ; 
give  place  to  honesler  men  ;  to  those  who  will  faithfully  dischar<^  their 
trust.  You  are  no  longer  a  Parliament ;  1  tell  you  you  are  no  lonsjer  a 
Parliament;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you."  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaimin*' 
jigain.st  this  conduct,  *'  Sir  Harry,'*  cried  Cromwell,  in  a  loud  voice  : 
*'  Oil,  Sir  Harry  Vane;  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane."  lie 
then  in  a  violent  manner  rej>roaclied  certain  of  the  memb(»rs  by  name  with 
their  vices.  *  It  is  you,''  continued  he,  "  that  have  forced  nie  to  do 
this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  He  would  mtlier  slav 
me  than  ])\\t  me  upon  this  work."  Then,  pointing  to  the  mace  •*  Take 
away  that  bauble  !  '  crie<l  he.  After  which,  tuniing  out  all  the  uieniWrs 
an<l  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  d<jors  to  be  locked,  an<l  pmtin' 
the  key  in  liis  pocket,  icturncd  to  Whitehall. 

He  now  convened  a  Parliament,  whicJi  consi>ted  wholly  of  ^'odlv  men 
-his   enj'inies   say    '*  tin-    very  dreg's  of  tlie   fanatics,"    Praise  (mkI    W^r. 
bone,   and  the   rest.      This  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  July,    IG.").*^    aii-l 
Cnmnvell  gave  iheni  a  long  ami  earnest  discourse,  with  ui-grxjt  referenet- 
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to  Scripture.  *'  Oh  1  if  (Jod  could  fill  your  hearts  wiih  such  a  spirit  us 
Mo8«is  had,  as  Paul  had  .  .  .  Moses  could  wish  to  die  for  his  people ; 
wish  himself  blotted  out  of  GcmI's  Lo«»k.  Paul  could  wish  himself 
accursed  for  his  countrymen  after  the  flesh,"  kc. 

This  **  Little  Purliament "  did  not  succeed.  Finding  twenty-three 
thousaml  causes  of  from  five  to  thirty  years'  continuance  lying  undecided 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  tried  to  abolish  Chancery,  and  proposed 
to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  law,  l)rief  and  intelligible,  like  that  of  New 
England.  All  the  lawyers  in  the  land  rose  up  against  them,  and  they 
resigned.  Cromwell  now  became  Lord  Protector,  and  governed  for  eight 
months,  assisted  by  a  council  of  officers  ;  then  a  new  Parliament  was  con- 
vened by  election.  Four  months  later  it  was  dissolved,  and  then  for  a  year 
and  a  half  Crrjmwell  carried  again  upon  bis  own  shoulders  the  weight  of  the 
government.  He  partitioned  out  the  country  into  military  provinces,  each 
under  the  contrul  of  a  major-general,  who  preserved  order  and  taxed 
the  Royal  is  t<». 

Another  Parliament  was  called.  The  title  of  King  was  offered  and 
refused.  In  1657  he  was  officially  installed  Protector,  and  one  year  later 
he  fell  ill  and  died. 

"  The  vigour  of  CromwellV  government  in  a  great  measure  legitimized 
his  usurpation."  In  the  interior  he  estiiblished  liberty  of  conscience, 
reorganized  the  administmtion,  finances,  and  education,  protected  civil 
liberty,  and  prevented  the  exclusive  domination  of  any  party.  His 
foHMgn  policy  was  not  without  glory,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Kugland.  He  terminated  advantageously  the  war  against  Holland,  raised 
the  English  navy  to  a  high  position,  made  alliance  with  Mazarin  against 
Spain,  and  gained  Dunkerque.  It  was  under  Cromwell  that  Admiral 
lUake  vanquished  Van  Tnmip  and  De  Ruyter  and  floateil  English  vessels 
in  waters  never  before  penetrated.  He  told  the  Dutch  envoys  that  God 
Iiad  decided  against  them ;  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  join 
the  mighty  English  Commonwealth,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  spread 
abroad  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  set  other  nations  free  from  their 
tvnmts. 

Of  the  character  of  Cromwell  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  he 
has  merited  \yoi\\  the  reproaches  and  the  eulogies  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  him  ;  that  he  was  a  strange  genius,  a  complex  characU»r  where 
despotism  found  itstdf  strangely  mingled  with  love  of  liberty,  ambition 
wiih  simplicity,  and  tolerance  with  fanaticism,  &c.  After  reading 
Carlylc's  "  Letters  and  Speeches,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  M. 
Taine,  when  he  says :  *'Crtmiwell  (with  the  Puritans)  comes  out  of  the 
trial  reformed  and  renewed.  We  had  seen  clearly  that  he  was  not 
simply  an  ambitious  man,  a  vulgar  hypocrite  ;  but  we  thought  of  him  as 
a  wrangler  an<l  a  fanatic.  We  considered  the  Puritans  as  sad  fools,  with 
nairow  and  8cru]nd(»us  brains.     I^'t  us  leave  these  worldly  ideas  and  try 
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to  enter  into  their  souls.  We  shall  find  there  a  grand  sentiment.  '  Am 
I  a  just  man  1  And  if  God,  who  is  perfect  justice,  should  judge  me  at 
this  moment,  what  judgment  would  He.- pass  upon  mef '  Here  is  the 
original  idea  which  made  the  Puritans,  and  hy  them  the  English  Revo- 
lution. Wo  mock  at  a  revolution  made  on  account  of  surplice  and 
chasuble ;  but  there  was  a  sentiment  of  the  divine  under  these  disputes 
about  vestments.  To  these  poor  men,  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  earnest 
believers  in  a  sublime  and  terrible  God,  this  was  a  greater  thing  than 
the  manner  of  adoring  Him.'' 

Cromweirs  secret  is  that  of  Moses  and  Mahomet,  and  one  which  can 
only  be  defined  as  a  nearness  to  God,     This  appears  in  every  word  that 
he  si)eaks,  and  in  his  letters  upon  every  page.     Writing  from  Naseby,  he 
says :  **  When  I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order  to- 
wards us,  and  we  a  company  of  poor  ignorant  men,  seeking  our  order  of 
battle — I  could  not  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance  of  vic- 
tory, because  God  would  of  things  that  are  not  bring  to  nought  things 
that  were."    His  battle-cry  wi\s  "The  Lord  of  Hosts."     jtVnd  again  he 
writes :  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  ej'es." 
And  again  :  "  Let  us  look  to  Providences  a  little,  surely  they  mean  some- 
what,  they  hang  so  together.     Malice,  swollen  malice  against    Go<i'8 
people,  now  called  '  saints,'  to  root  out  their  name ;  and  yet  they,  the 
poor  saints,  getting  arms,  and  therein  blessed  with  defence  and  more," 
**  Who  acts  if  he  resolve  not  through  God  to  be  willing  to  part  with  all!  " 

Earnestness  has  its  degrees;  but  the  degree  of  Crom well's  was  supronie. 
He  was  too  earnest  even  to  bo  ambitious.  "  He  goe^  furthest  who  knows 
not  whither  he  is  going,"  was  his  apophthegm,  a  saying  for  which  Car- 
dinal Retz  declared  him  a  fool.  Sanford  says  :  "  It  is  the  preference  for 
mixed  and  limited  government  to  absolutism  under  any  name  that  con- 
stitutes the  character  of  Cromwell  as  a  civil  ruler."  ** A  readine-ss  for  the 
duty  of  the  hour,  and  no  restlessness  beyond  it,  appears  to  be  the  lesson 
of  Cromwell's  life,"  says  Forster. 

Lastly,  it  must  bo  rnlded  that,  like  all  Puritans,  ho  was  a  friend  to 
learning  ;  that  he  supported  the  two  universities  "  which  have  not  given 
so  good  an  account  of  themselves  in  all  categories,  human  and  divine, 
before  or  since ;"  at  Durham  he  founded  a  college  for  literature  and  all 
the  sciences ;  his  son  he  directed  to  the  study  of  history,  matheinatit-s, 
and  cosmography.  He  formed  a  library,  drew  to  him  men  of  learning, 
patronized  painting,  loved  music,  favoured  the  Davenant  entertainment^, 
was  tolerant  in  religion,  regarding  Catholics  without  ill-will,  yet  earnestlv 
devised  the  alliance  of  all  the  Protestant  states. 

Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  are  the  true  heroes  of  P^ngland ;  they  mani- 
fest the  original  and  most  noble  characters  of  the  English  ',  the  pnictiral 
piety,  the  government  of  the  conscience,  the  strong  will  and  indomitable 
courage.     They  have  re-established  England. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


A.n.  Age 

1599  Born  at  Huntinfirdon. 

IGIO  Entered  Cambridge  ....     17 

1620  Marned 21 

1«28  M.P.  for  Huntingdon  ...  29 
1G30  Justice  of  the  Peace  ...  31 
1610  M.P.   for  Cambridge,  and    in 

Long  Parliament  ....     41 

1042  Captain  of  horse 43 

1643  Defeated     the    Royalists    at 

Gainsborough 4i 

1G44  At  Marston  Moor  and  New- 
bury      45 

1645  With  Fairfax  defeated  King  at 

Naseby 46 

1647  Became  head  of  the  IndejK'n- 

dents 48 

1618  At   Pembroke,    Preston,    and 

Wigan;  entered  Scotland  .     49 


A.D.  Age 

1619  King  executed;   quelled   in- 
surrection in  Ireland      .     .    60 

1650  Captain  -  general ;     defeated 

Scotch  at  Dunbar  ....     51 

1651  Defeated  Charles  II.  at  Wor- 

cester   52 

1652  Dutch  war  began 53 

1653  Became  Lord  Protector;  dis- 

solved the  "  Hump  ;**  called 

**  the  Little*' Parliament    .     64 

1655  Successful  war  with  Spain     .     66 

1656  Second     Parliament;    inter- 

fered  on    behalf   of    Vau- 

dois 67 

1G57  Installed  in  Protectorship      .     68 
1658  Died  at  Whitehall    ....     69 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

A.i).  1G72-1725. 
Till-:  RUSSIAN  MciNAltCUV. 


Wah  snn  of  the  Cwr  Alexia  M iuhm-lowiti  liy  a  secoiiil  wif<-.  Ak-xi« 
dying  iii  167u,  yuuilar,  Iijh  eldest  eon  liy  liitt  fint  wife,  BUcc«cd««l  to  the 
llinmc,  and  died  iii  1682  without  issue.  Upi>n  his  deceaao,  PcUt, 
though  but  ten  ypara  of  age,  was  proclaimed  Ciar,  to  tlie  exchision  of 
hail,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  an  imbecile  youth.  The  StreliUws,  who 
were  Ihu  boily-giiard  of  the  Czars,  made  an  iiiRiirreclion  in  favour  of  Ivan, 
at  the  instigation  of  tho  I'riiivoi^  Sophia,  who,  IwinK  bia  ywii  ei^cr, 
lioped  to  enjoy  a  Inrj^er  share  of  authority  under  him  tlian  if  tho  Iiupvml 
|M)wer  were  entnw'.eJ  solely  to  her  half-hrother  Peter.  After  much 
blood  liad  U'Pii  sIhhI  the  matter  was  iMmpwrnised,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  brothers  should  jointly  sliare  the  Imperial  dignity,  witli  Sui»Iiia 
M  n-gvnL 
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rt'ter  sliowptl  that  he  possessed  brilliant  talents,  but  up  to  this  timo 
scarcely  any  \m\ii&  haul  been  taken  with  his  education.  This  deficiency 
he  supplied  by  an  extreme  curiosity  and  an  ardent  desire  to  leani,  and 
alter  having  received  for  some  time  lessons  in  the  military  art  and  in 
mathematics  from  a  lieutenant  of  Straslmrg,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
form  the  accjuaintance  of  Lefort,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who  initiated  him 
into  the  secrets  of  the  sciences  and  of  civilization,  and  who,  by  showing 
him  how  far  Muscovy  was  in  these  respects  liehind  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  stimulated  his  zeal  and  his  iKnuidless  ambition. 

I>efort  took  fifty  of  the  no])le  youths  who  surrounded  the  Czar,  and 
j<»ined  in  their  amupemnnts  and  pleasures  in  order  that  he  might  form 
them  into  a  rej^ular  military  comjiauy,  through  all  the  ranks  of  which 
l*eter  successively  passed.  The  Strelitzes  looked  upon  all  this  88  the 
mere  auiusement  of  a  young  prince  ;  but  the  Czar,  who  saw  they  were 
too  foimida])le,  and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  had 
secretly  a  desiL'u  of  crushing  them,  which  he  wisely  thought  could  not  be 
bitter  effectetl  than  by  securini,'  to  himself  a  body  of  troops  more  strictly 
disciplined  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  fully  rely.  In  1689  he 
married  Eudoxia  Federovna,  of  the  family  of  I^ipuhkin.  A  religioufl  cere- 
mony, at  which  Sophia  wish<(l  to  appear  with  her  two  brothers,  adorned 
like  them  with  the  attributes  of  autocracy,  hastened  the  rupture  between 
her  and  Peter,  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  thought  it  was 
time  for  the  functions  of  the  regent  to  cetise.  She  reckoned  on  the  sup- 
lM)rt  of  the  StnOitzes,  and  armed  herself  with  the  authority  of  the  cdder 
brother  in  order  to  defeiul  her  power.  A  fresh  stniggle  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  Peter,  wnnietl  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  took  refuge  in 
the  monjistery  of  Tnutza,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Czarina,  his 
motlier.  The  foreigners  in  the  service  of  Russia,  with  General  Gordon,  a 
Scotchman,  at  their  head,  espoused  his  cause.  With  a  firmness  beyond 
his  years  he  resisted  the  attempts  made  by  Sophia  to  extort  concessions 
frnm  him.  She  was  conii>elled  to  submit,  and  was  forced  to  take  the 
Veil  in  a  convent  which  she  had  founded,  (hi  the  11th  of  October^ 
1689,  Peter  made  his  entry  into  Moscow.  Ivan  api)eared  before  his 
brother  to  compliment  liim,  and  the  latter,  lx*ing  moderate  as  well  as 
firm,  allowed  Ivan  tt)  retain  the  external  signs  of  sovereignty,  and  even 
the  precedence  in  nmk,  Imt  he  look  good  care  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
exenise  of  j>ower.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  memorable  reign  of 
iVt«r  re;illv  dates. 

That  reign,  which  iH'gan  or  renewed  everything  in  Russia,  is  unique  in 
history.  Never  before  <lid  a  more  energetic  will  stniggle  with  gri'ater 
eounige  ngjiinst  every  iniaginalle  obstacle.  To  overctmie  them  and  to 
be  (Mpial  to  the  tiisk  of  <reating  or  transforming  everything,  there  was  re- 
ipiired  an  almost  superhuman  forces  and  peihaps  also  that  unruly,  stmie- 
times  sivage,  passion,  M'hich  is  a  blemish  in  this  imi>osing  life,  and  which 
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prevents  oar  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  a  Russian  historian  who  terms 
Peter  the  Great  "  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  human 
race.**  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  a  reign  k> 
replete  with  events  that  thirty-six  years  seem  hardly  capable  of  com- 
prising them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  the 
reign,  which  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first, 
from  1689  to  1700,  is  that  of  the  personal  development  of  Peter,  who, 
while  organizing  the  army,  was  nevertheless  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
ref«>rms,  and  was  solely  occupied  in  increasing  his  stock  of  knowled^n; 
by  study,  experience,  and  the  example  of  others.  In  the  second  period, 
from  1700  to  1709,  the  struggle  arose,  externally  as  well  as  intemallv, 
with  the  prei>onderance  of  foreign  States,  and  with  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  his  own  subjects.  In  the  third,  from  1709  to  1721,  Peter, 
confident  in  himself  and  tiiumphant,  raiseil  Kussia,  until  then  barbarous, 
unknown,  and  plunged  in  an  Asiatic  apathy,  to  the  rank  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean Power.  Lastly,  the  fourth  period,  from  1721  to  1725,  shows  us  the 
Czar  rejoicing  in  the  work  he  had  accomplished,  reposing  after  his  vast 
exertions,  but  affording  also  the  spectacle  of  a  decline  hastened  by  im- 
motlerate  indulgence  in  drink — of  a  volcano  casting  forth  its  last  flames 
which  finally  consume  itself. 

The  first  care  of  Peter  was  to  organize  a  permanent  army  accordin*»  to 
European  tactics,  and  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  20,000  well- 
drilled  troops,  whose  numbers  were  afterwards  augmented  to  100  000. 
At  the  same  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  fleet.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  navy,  which  eventually  consisted  of  twentv 
ships  of  the  line,  by  employing  Dutch  and  Venetian  shipwrights  to  build 
several  small  vessels  on  lake  Peipus.  He  learned  seamanship  by  cruis^in^ 
on  board  Dutch  and  English  ships  at  Archangel,  the  only  seaport  Russia 
then  possessed  ;  and  he  sent  young  Russians  to  Italy  and  Holland  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1696  he  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Azov  from  the 
Turks,  and  alx)ut  tlie  same  time  repudiated  his  wife  on  account  of  her 
oi)posinpc  his  plans. 

In  1698  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Holland  and  went  himself  inco^-nito  in 
the  retinue,  lie  entered  himself  in  the  India  Admiralty  Office  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  worked  in  the  yard  as  a  ship-carpenter,  under  the  name  uf 
Master  Peter.  Then  he  came  to  England,  where  he  made  himself  a  com- 
plete master  in  the  art  of  sliipbuilding,  by  studying  its  principles  mathe- 
matically, which  he  had  no  opj>ortunity  of  learning  in  lIolhunL  From 
En^^land  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  but  intelligence  that  Sophia  had  raist-'l 
the  Strelitzes  to  rebellicm  h^vstened  his  return  to  Moscow.  Improved  bv 
the  view  of  forei^ni  countries,  Peter  now  displayed  to  the  world  the  en- 
lightened views  of  his  capacious  mind.  He  libemlly  invited  the  in<«>i 
learned  ainoii^'  distant  nations  to  seek  an  honourable  residence  in  Iius>i  u 
and  to   instruct  his  uncivilized   subjects  in  the  various  artj?  of  lift-.      In 
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1700  he  declared  war  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  though 
defeated,  he  persevered  with  undaunted  courage,  observing:  "Though  I 
know  I  must  be  overcome  for  a  great  wliile,  my  armies  will  at  last  be 
taught  to  confjuer.  In  the  midst  of  his  distress  in  Poland  he  formed  the 
project  of  erecting  a  new  metropolis,  and  after  he  had  added  to  his  do- 
minions the  best  parts  of  Livonia  and  Ingria,  he  in  1703  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  St.  Petersburg.  At  last  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709, 
crowned  his  earnest  wishes,  and  he  saw  the  long-victorious  Swedes  con- 
quered, and  their  heroic  loader  Charles  obliged  to  fly.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory  Peter  secured  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Ingria,  to  which 
he  added  part  of  Pomerania  and  Finland  ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Charles 
XII.  at  the  Turkish  Court  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  Ottomans  to  break 
the  truce,  and  in  1712  Peter  was  suddenly  surrounded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth,  and  his  army  apparently  doomed  to  destruction.  While,  how- 
ever, he  lx?lieved  everything  lost,  his  mistress,  Catherine,  afterwards  his 
wife,  by  offering  a  large  bribe  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  saved  the  Czar's  honour 
and  his  army.  After  the  conclusicm  of  peace,  Peter,  accompanied  by 
Catherine,  made  a  second  tour  of  Euro|)e.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had 
a  son,  Alexis,  who,  engaging  in  1717  in  a  consjuracy  against  his  father, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  died  in  prison  under  very  suspicious 
circumstances.  At  last,  aftlicted  with  a  dangerous  illness,  Peter  ap- 
IM)inted  the  Empress  Catherine  his  successor,  and  caused  her  to  bo 
publicly  crowned  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1725. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 

1G82 


Ago 


Date  of  birth. 

With  brother  became  Czar  of 

Muscovj 10 

1R80  Became  Bole  Bovoreign  ...  17 
1(U^2  Founded  Rossian  navy.  .  .  20 
\iW*  BoFiefred  and  took  Azof  .  .  24 
1G97  08  Visiti^  Holland  and  Eng- 

land 25-26 

1(>98  Defeated  conspiracy  of  "  Stre- 

litzes" 26 

1699  R««formed  the  calendar ...     27 

1700  I)«'ft'ated  by  Charles  XII.  of 

Sweden 28 


A.n.  Age 

1703  Founded  St.  Petersburg    .    .  31 

1704  Totally  defeated  Charles  XII. 

at  Pultowa 32 

1711  Married    Catherine ;    nnsac- 

oessful  war  with  Turkey  .  39 
1715  Acquired  Esthonia,    Livonia, 

and  Finland 43 

1716-17  Visited  Germany,  Holland, 

and  France 44  45 

1721  Assumed  title  of  Emperor      .  49 

1725  Founded  Academy  of  Sciences  53 

1725  Died 53 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A.[).  1712-1780. 
Till-:  PRUSSIAN'   MONARCHY. 


TiiE  jjrtiiidfallier  iif  Frederick  tlie  Great  fouylit  in  the  cojilitjoii  atminM 
I.oiiis  XIV.,  ami  was  jiennitted  hy  the  Trciity  of  Utreclit  Ui  cruwii  him- 
BiiK  KiiiK  of  rnissia.  I'riiice  Eiiyuue,  wlio  saw  in  this  the  iiti.-liMis  ..f  a 
iiuw  niitiigoiiistic  puwvr  in  (.icniiiiny,  declared  that  the  Jnijreriitl  itiini>it'rs 
w)iii  couHruted  to  it  deserved  to  he  iiniiged. 

'Hie  cliaraeter  of  ihia  man  aa  well  as  tliat  of  his  consort  ia  reveali-d  in 
thp  .lying  words  of  the  Queen  herself:  "Do  n.it  weep  for  tm:  I  p. 
now  to  siitisfy  iiiy.-elf  as  to  tliose  thin;;:*  wliii^li  Tji-iliiiifz  couM  nevi-r 
vKyWui  U<  nil-,  .S|.:iii',  IiiHriily,  K^istL-ni:,',  X.jn-exi.-.U-ncc  ;  nn.I  I  1,-avo  !.. 
Il.c  Kill-  Ih.'  .■or.-iii..iiiaIs  ,.f  niy  fiinir.i!,  in  whidi  he  will  Jin.i  1  ,„-«■ 
..pi^iiluiiily  fi.r  ih,-  .li.-jiLiy  of  liis  i,i:i-iiifi.:i-iice." 

L'udera  Ilea  Miverii-n   tin-   emit   a.-siiiiif,l    a   new  asiwet.       FrvOeriik 
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William  L,  father  of  Fretlerick,  ha«l  far  tnier  and  more  solid  ideas  of 
greatness.  The  frivolities  and  exi)ense8  of  the  court  disappeared,  and 
the  rule  of  economy  succeeded  that  of  extravagance.  The  campaigns  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  made  the  new  King  acrjuainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  army,  and  he  determined  that,  instead  of  wasting  her  strength 
for  the  rights  of  others,  Prussia  should  hecome  an  independi^nt  power 
capable  of  maintaining  her  own.  His  new  regulations  for  the  revenues, 
fur  the  ecronomy  of  his  court,  and  for  the  discouragement  of  luxury,  had 
all  the  same  object,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  provide  for 
ihe  support  of  his  army.  The  passion  for  soldiers  became  even  an 
eccentricity  in  him.  His  agents  in  foreign  countries  would  kidnap  men 
of  size,  and  no  prcs(*nt  from  other  sovereigns  was  so  acceptable  as  that  of 
a  few  recruits  six  feet  high  for  the  Potsdam  luHly-guartl. 

Ministers  as  well  as  private  individuals  bowed  l>efore  the  stem  dis- 
cipline which  the  love  of  military  organizjition  caused  him  to  adopt,  and 
Prussia  was  converted,  as  Frederick  the  (Jreat  has  said,  from  being  the 
Alliens  into  the  Sparta  of  the  north.  Frederi-k  William,  in  fact,  was  an 
autocrat.  His  treatment  even  of  his  own  children  was  severe.  But  at 
his  death  he  left  to  his  successor  a  prosperous  and  contented  kingdom, 
flourishing  in  its  revenue  and  supporting  an  army  of  nearly  80,000  men, 
which,  from  its  discipline  and  organization,  was  to  be  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  Euroin?. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  lx>rn  at  Ikrlin.  Educated  by  French  refugees, 
he  early  showed  a  lively  admiration  for  the  literature,  ideas,  and  even 
the  fashions  of  that  nation,  and  an  utter  disinclination  to  become  a 
soldier,  which  was  the  intention  of  his  father,  who,  in  great  disgust^ 
gave  him  the  sobiiijuet  of  the  **  little  dandy."  The  study  of  the  French 
language,  which  he  always  used  in  writing,  the  study  of  liistory  and 
philosophy,  the  practice  of.  the  heanxurtu  and  the  composition  of  writings, 
of  which  some  are  remarkable,  filled  up  the  years  of  his  youth  and 
enabled  him  to  forget  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  father,  whose  spirit  was 
exclusively  military,  and  who  was  the  enemy  of  all  intellectual  culture. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  prepare<l  to  fly  the  country  to  escape  the  ill- 
treatment  of  his  father,  but  the  attem[it  was  frustrated,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  court  and  n'side  at  Custrin,  and  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  afl'airs  of  war  and  administration. 

In  1732  he  married,  at  his  father's  exj)ress  command  and  against  his 
inclinations,  a  princess  of  the  hous(»  of  IJrunswick,  and  was  despatched 
to  serve  in  the  anny  which  joined  Prince  P^ugene.  Frederick  returned 
from  the  campaign  less  enthusiastic  tlian  ever  for  the  career  of  anus,  and 
retired  to  the  Chateau  of  Kheinsberg,  where  lie  live<l  till  1740  surrounded 
by  savants  and  men  (»f  letters,  occupied  with  science  and  a  corres(>on- 
dence  with  the  most  celebrate<l  men  of  the  day.  As  a  vivid  exiK)sition  of 
his  s«»ntiments  at  this  time,  there  remains  his  refutation  of  **  the  Prince  " 
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of  ^lachiaTelli,  in  which  he  raises  his  Toice  energetically  against  the 
desp«-^tic  principles  of  the  Florentine  publicist,  and  traces  with  philosophic 
severity  the  true  daties  of  a  sovereign.  It  is  said  that  on  his  becoming 
King  he  tried  to  arrest  the  publication  of  this  book.  The  retreat  of 
Rheinsberg  was  called  the  Sojourn  of  the  Muses,  and  it  was  reallv  a 
school  of  arts  and  politeness.  Fre<lerick  received  there  the  celebrated 
men  of  all  countries*  He  was  enga^^ed  in  correspondence  with  Maupertuis, 
Algan>tti,  an<l,  ab«:»ve  all,  with  Voltaire. 

But  all  this  was  ab«3ut  to  Ije  change*!  In  the  same  year  of  the  pub- 
lishing the  "-:\iiu-Machiavel '*  (1740),  Frederick's  father  died  and  left 
him  master  of  the  king^Iom.  It  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  it 
possessed  a  fine  army,  which  hai.1  never  been  beaten.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  growing  power  of  Prussia,  it  had  not  yet,  according  to  Frederick's 
own  expression,  a  definite  national  character,  it  was  mor^  like  an  elec- 
torate than  a  kingdom.  From  the  moment  of  his  ascending  the  throne  he 
showed  a  grand  ambition  to  elevate  the  kingilom  to  the  first  rank  amon^^ 

nations.     He  directed  his  attention  to  two  principal  objects the  finances 

and  the  army  ;  increased  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  profited  by  the 
embarrassments  of  Maria  Theresa  to  make  a  treaty  with  France  and  eain 
Silesia,  which  he  nearly  lost,  and  again  regained  within  the  next  three 
years,  defeating  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz. 

Peace  now  ensued  for  ten  years,  and  numerous  reforms  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary development  to  the  prosperity  of  Prussia.  ^larshes  were  drained 
manufactures  established  in  all  parts,  sterile  lands  put  under  culture, 
cities  founded,  new  industries  introduced.  Energetic  efforts  to  banish 
the  remains  of  feudalism  were  made,  banks  of  credit  were  created  and 
a  new  code  of  laws  promulgated,  with  Uberty  of  conscience  for  all :  such 
were  some  of  tlie  principal  things  accomplished  by  Frederick,  who  bv  a 
singular  contradiction,  practised  the  principle  of  absolute  government- 
while  in  theory  he  approved  of  what  are  to-day  called  constitutional 
governments.  At  the  same  time  he  reorganized  the  Academy  at  Berlin 
established  by  Leibnitz,  made  Maupertuis  president,  and  attracted  many 
foreign  savants  to  his  court,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Voltaire  bv 
this  act  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  the  civilization  of  Prussia, 

In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out,  and  Prussia  saw  iissembled 
against  her  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  From  the  consequences 
of  such  an  alliance,  the  activity,  courage,  and  genius  of  Frederick  saved 
the  nation.  Ho  had  no  allies  except  a  few  troops  sent  fi-om  England 
and  more  than  once  was  in  danger  of  being  totally  crushed.  In  the 
seventeen  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  defeat  was  often  his  ix)rtii.m, 
but  he  also  nia<le  sonu*  dazzling'  victories,  as  at  Rosbach  and  Leuthen. 
The  battle  at  Kosbach  took  place  on  a  bitter  cold  day  in  Xi)veuiltT 
Frederick  had  20,U00  men.  Conn'ng  against  him  were  50,000  Fn-neh 
and  Austrian  soldiers.      Addressing  his  troo])S  that  day,  Frederick   s;iid  ; 
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"  Comrades,  you  know  that  there  have  been  no  watchings,  fatigues, 
sufferings  or  dangers  that  I  have  not  shared  with  you  up  to  this  moment. 
You  see  nic  now  ready  to  die  with  you  and  for  you.  I  ask,  comrades, 
that  you  return  zeal  for  zeal,  and  love  for  love.  Counting  from  this  day 
you  shall  draw  double  pay.  Forwanl!''  The  onset  was  superhuman, 
bringing  swift  destruction  to  the  foes.  The  artillery  crushed  them;  the 
infantry  bayoneted,  shot,  and  broke  them  ;  tlie  cavalry  rode  over  and 
sabred  them ;  no  time  was  given  them  to  deploy,  form,  or  retreat.  The 
thrt»o  anns  wen*  combined  to  work  under  the  ujost  favourable  circum- 
stancLS,  physical,  mural,  and  personal.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  a  victory 
Wius  gained  with  a  Prussian  loss  of  only  300  nuMi. 

In  1763  a  sudden  change  of  sovereigns  in  Russia  broke  the  coalition 
of  nations,  and  Fre<lerick  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  his  time.  Peace  was  signed  an<l  the 
position  of  affairs  remained  unchanged,  except  that  Prussia  was  stripped 
of  men  and  money.  To  heal  the  wounds,  Frederick  devoted  all  his 
energies.  He  re-established  the  towns  and  cities,  gave  an  enei^etic 
impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  undertook  a  series  of 
measures  of  which  the  genend  result  was  to  estiiblish  again  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  1783  a  new  cause  fur  alarm  arose,  by  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  obtain  Bavaria.  Frederick  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  but  as 
stmng  in  policy  as  ever,  and  he  formed  at  this  time  the  famous  confedera- 
tion of  (lerman  princes  known  as  the  '*  Fiirstenbund,"  which  completely 
frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  the  last  act  in  Frederick's 
life,  as  in  August,  1786,  he  died  at  San  Souci,  and  left  his  kingdom,  nearly 
doubled  in  size,  to  his  nephew  Frederick  William. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


A.o.  Age 

1712  Date  of  birth. 

1725  Captaiu  in  Potsdam  Guards  .     13 

172H  Visited  Dresden 16 

172t»  INiblicly  beaten  by  his  father  17 
17>)0  Attempted  to  leave  Prussia  .  18 
1732  Comfjelled  to  marry  ...  20 
173G  Took  up  residence  at  Rboins. 

berg 24 

1740  Became  king;  abolished  tor- 

ture ;  met  Voltaire     ...     28 

1741  War     with      Austria;     took 

Hreslau  and  Silesia   ...     29 
17  H»  Treaty  of  Dresden  ;  published 


A.D.  Age 

1756  Began  Seven  Years'  War  .     .    ^ 

1757  Victor  at   Prague,   Rosbacb, 

and  Lissa;  defeated  at 
Kolin 45 

17C8  Victor  at  Zomdorf;  lost  battle 

of  Hochkiruhen     ....     46 

1759  Defeated  at  Kuuersdorf; 
▼ictor  at  Torgau  and  at 
Pfaffendorf 47  48 

1763  Signed  Peace  of  Hubertsberg     51 

1772  Took    part    in    partition    of 

Poland 60 

1778  Prevtnted  partition  of  Bavaria    66 


FrcHlerician  Code " .     .     .     34       1785  Formed  *'  Fiirsteubund "   .     .     73 
1750  "  CKuvres  Diverse  •' .     ...     38   j    1786  Died. 
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WASHINGTON. 

A.D.  1732-1799. 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


WASUiNaroN  vtaa  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on  the  SSnd 
of  Febninry,  1733.  Peter  the  Great  bad  died  seven  years  before^  TIm 
Uvea  of  Catherine  II.,  Maria  Thcre§a,  Frederick  II,,  Jofieph  IL  anJ 
Louis  XVI.  cover  pretty  neariy  the  eamo  period  ae  Washington's.  The 
same  may  l>e  said  of  the  lives  of  Ilurke,  Chatham,  Warren  Hastinei, 
Clive,  Robespierre,  and  Wesley.  The  pedigree  of  the  Waahinffton  family 
is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Tliey  probably  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Eiittlanil.  Tho  father  of  George  was  a  well  to-do  man,  and  at  his  death. 
ill  1743,  left  to  his  family  a  gooil  e.stiite  aiid  other  property.  Geonr 
started  in  life  verj-  poorly  furniBhcfl  with  school  learning ;  had  no  Latin, 
no  Greek,  no  modern  language  but  his  mother-tongue,  and  in  that  litll* 
more  tlian  readuig,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     He  made  some  acquaintanw 
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%vith  geometry,  and  its  practical  application  in  surveying.  In  boyhooil 
ho  was  fond  of  athletic  spoi-ts,  and  of  niiniic  military  exorcises.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  his  character  won  respect,  and  appeal  was  made  to 
him  on  matters  in  dispute.  After  leaving  school  (1748)  he  followed 
up  the  study  of  geometry  and  the  practice  «»f  surveying,  and  after  a 
short  engagement  under  I>>nl  Fairfax  wa.s  apixjintcd  puhlic  surveyor. 
In  1751  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  one  of  tho  military  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1752  throw  upon 
him  large  family  responsibilities  ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  chosen 
to  execute  a  difficult  mission  to  the  French  ronimander,  whose  post  was 
some  five  or  six  hundred  mihM  distant.  The  memorable  struggle  was 
beginning  between  French  and  Knglish  for  the  possession  of  tho  North 
American  continent.  In  1754  Washington  was  second  in  command  in 
the  campaign  against  the  French.  In  the  ffillowing  year,  war  having 
])een  declared,  he  served  as  a  vohuiteer  aide  under  (Jeneral  Bradlock, 
and  showed  a  reckl«'ss  l>ravery  at  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela.  In 
1758,  after  having  succeeded  in  getting  his  militia  organized  as  tho 
royal  forces  were,  he  resigned  his  commission  because  there  seemed  to  be 
no  hope  of  promotion  for  him  in  the  royal  army. 

Washington  now  married  (January,  1759),  and  during  tho  next 
fifteen  years  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  management  of  his  estates 
and  other  private  affairs.  For  some  years,  however,  he  was  a  menil)cr  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  of  the  most  punctual  and  biisi- 
nesF.-like.  In  tho  disputes  with  the  mother-country  al>out  taxation, 
while  resolutely  controverting  tho  right  to  tax,  ho  earnestly  deprecated 
a  rupture,  until  ho  saw  that  it  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  The  first  general  Congress  met  in  1774,  and  Washington 
was  one  of  its  members  ;  an<l  in  June,  1775,  he  was  named  commander- 
in-chief.  Formidable  difficulties  confronted  him.  He  had  had  no 
ex]»erienco  in  handling  large  bodies  of  men  ;  ho  had  no  material  of 
war,  nor  means  of  getting  it,  and  there  was  no  strong  (Jovcniment  to 
support  him.  Hence  progress  was  slow,  and  reverses  were  frequent. 
Ihit  through  all  which  his  jwitience,  his  courage,  his  good  sense  and 
sagacity,  and  his  inflexible  resolution  carried  him  to  ultimate  success. 
lUiston  was  evacuated  by  the  Knglish  troops  in  Man'h,  1776  ;  on  the  4th 
of  July  the  wmie  year  was  made  the  Declaration  of  Inde|)cndence.  The 
battles  of  Long  Island,  TrenUm,  Princeton,  IJrandywine,  Gcrmantown, 
&c.,  followed  ;  the  Fnnich  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans  in  1778, 
and  Philadelphia  was  evacuatcul.  The  struggle  was  virtually  close<l  by 
the  fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  C4iptui*e  of  the  Knglish  army  under  Ix)rd 
Cornwallis  in  October,  1781.  Success  created  new  dangers  and  diffi- 
cultii's,  against  which  the  comman<ler-in-chief  had  stn'nuously  t^)  con- 
tend. At  length  New  York  was  evacuated,  on  the  25ih  of  Novemlier. 
1783,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Washington  8jH>ke  his  grave  farewell 
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to  his  officers.     Two  days  before  Christmas  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  retired  to  his  estate,  Mount  Vernon.     In  1787  he  was   a  memlier 
of  the  Convention  which  prepared  the  Constitution,  and  in  1789  entered 
upon  office  as  first  President  of  the  United  States.     There  is  something 
startling   in  tlie  juxtaposition,   in  the    same  year,   1789,    of  two  such 
memorable  facts  as  these — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
into  operation,  and  the  States-General  met  at  Paris ;  both  new  begin- 
nings, openings  of  courses  leading  to  goals  still  unknown.      As  Presi- 
dent, Washington  liad  troubles  enough   with  his  Cabinet,   which  was 
sharplj'  divided  into  Federalists  and  anti- Federalists,   the  two   parties 
headed  respectively  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.     Foreign  relations,  too, 
were  uneasy  and  perplexing.     Washington  would  fain  check   the  growth 
of  bitter  party  spirit,  and  avert  foreign  war.     He  would  willingly  have 
retired  at  the  close  of  his  term,   but  he  could  not  be  spared,  and  was 
unanimously  re-elected.     At  length,  having  done  a  good  life's  work,  he 
dt'termined  in  1796   to  cease  from  his  labours,  and  issued  (September) 
his  memorable  farewell  to  his  country.     He  witnessed  the   installation 
of  his  successor  in  the  Presidency,  and  then  retired  to  his   home.     In 
little  more  than  two  years  the  final  summons  came.     Washington  died 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1799. 

Jefferson's  Estimate  of  Washington. — "  His  mind  was  great  and 
powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first  order  ;  his  penetration  strong, 
though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Ix)cke  ;  and,  as  far  as 
he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.     It  was  slow  in  operation,  beinc 
little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.      Hence 
the  common  remark   of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived   from 
councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestion?,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciouslv. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of  his 
plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,   ho  was  slow  in    a   read- 
justment.    The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field  and 
r.irely  against  an  enenjy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.      He  was 
incapable  of  fear,  meeting  pei-sonal  danger  with  the  calmest  unconcern. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  pnidence,   never  act- 
ing until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration  was  maturely  weighetl, 
refraining  if  he  saw  a  duubt,  but,  when  once  <lecided,  going  tlirough  with 
his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.     His  integrity  was  most  pure 
his  justice  the  most  inflexible,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinitv 
of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.     He  was,   in 
every  sense  ot  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  greiit  man.     His  temper 
was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned  ;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had 
obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency  over  it.     If  ever,  however   it 
broke  forth,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.     In  his  exi>enses  he 
was  honourable,  but  exact ;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised 
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utility,  but  frowning  and  unyielding  in  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  un- 
worthy calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  wami  in  its  affections  ; 
but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem 
proportionate  to  it.  His  person  was  fine,  his  stiiture  exactly  what 
one  could  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  ei-ect  ami  noble,  the  be^st  horse- 
man of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horse- 
back. Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  wh<re  ho.  might  be  un- 
reserved with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial 
talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of 
ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public  when  called  upon  for  a  sudden 
opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily, 
rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  acquired  by  con- 
versation with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  men'ly  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day. 
His  time  was  cm|)loycd  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in 
agriculture  and  English  history.  His  corivspcmdence  became  necessarily 
extensive,  and  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  jiroceedinga  occupied 
most  of  his  leisure  within  doors.  On  the  whole,  his  character  wa«  in 
its  mass  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  a  few  jx)ints  indifferent,  and  it  may 
truly  l)e  said  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  siime  constellation  with 
whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance. 
For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his 
country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war  for  the  establishment  of 
its  indei)endence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a 
govenunent,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down 
into  a  quiet  and  onlerly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws 
through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example." 

CHRONOLOGY. 

i.n.  Age   ■   A.D.  Ago 

1732  Bom  in  Wegtmoreland,  Virginia.  1776  Battle  of  Banker  Hill  .     .    .    44 

1752  Adjutant-general  in  Virginia.     20       1777  Defeated  at  German  town  .     .     -45 


1754  Second  in  command  against 

the  French 22 


1781  Received  capitulation  orCorn- 

wallis  at  Yorktown    ...     49 


1755  Distinguished  himself  at  Mo-  |  1783  Resigned    command    of   the 

nongnhela 23    ;                 army 51 

1758  Resigned  military  command  .  26  1789  Elected  first  President  of  the 

1759  Married 27                     United  States 57 
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JEFFERSON. 

A.i).   1743-1R26. 
AMERICAX  STATESMAN. 


Thomas  JEFFSitaoK,  twice  Presiilent  of  the  United  States,  wns  bom  in 
ADwinnrle  County,  Vit^uia,  April,  1743.  Hia  father  was  an  earljr  «ettJer 
there  ;  had  heeu  employed  in  various  boundary  survoya,  and  aided  in 
constructing  the  firct  ump  of  Virginia  ever  modB. 

After  receiving  a  tolerable  preliminary  education,  JefTereon  studied  st 
'WiUiam  anil  Mary  College,  Williaaisburg,  and  learned  a  great  <leal  from  ite 
profesRor  of  mathematics,  Dr.  Small,  a  iScotchmaii,  vhoee  services  to  his 
early  culture  arc  gratefully  aeknowledgod  in  his  autobiogmphy.  Ho 
was  «  student  of  law  when,  in  ihe  House  of  Bnrgctiscs  of  Virginia,  hu 
heard  willi  sympathy  and  admiration  I'utrick  Hcury  declaim  aguluat  tba 
Sljinip  Act. 

Two  yooTB  later  he  was  called  to  the  bai',  and  was  rising  tu  ciuiooncc 
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in  his  profession,  when  he  diverged  penuanently  into  politics.  In  1769 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  his  county,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Ho 
soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  those  voun^'iT  members  of  the  house 
who  were  for  bold  measures,  and  disliked  the  timidity  of  their  senior 
fellow-n'presentatives.  On  tlie  dissolution  of  tlie  Virginia  Assembly  by 
the  Governor,  after  its  assertion  of  the  riglit  of  self-taxation,  Jelferson. 
joined  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others,  in  protesting. 

In  1773  he  aidi-d  in  organizing  the  Standing  Committee  of  Corre- 
spi^ndence,  wliich  proved  an  important  agency  in  tlie  American  Revolu- 
tion, maintaining  as  it  did  a  constant  communicati<m  between  the  dis 
affected  provinces.  He  was  a  mendx-r  of  the  first  Virginian  convention, 
which  met  independently  of  the  liritish  authorities;  and  a  l)old  paper, 
which  he  laid  before  it,  entitled,  "A  Summary  View  of  the  Hights  of. 
British  America,"  was  atlopted  by  Burke,  and  republished  with  some 
alterations  by  him  in  London.  To  the  Ger.eial  Congress  Jciroi*soii  was 
sent  jis  <me  of  the  dcleg.ites  of  Virginia,  autl  the  origin:d  draught  of  the 
celebrat^'d  Declaration  of  Independence  was  bis  handiwork. 

He  retired  from  Congress  to  labour  in  the  legislature  of  his  nativo 
state,  where  he  procured  the  aboliticni  of  entails,  and,  after  a  long 
struggle,  that  of  the  Anglican  Cburcli  establishment.  He  advocated  a 
general  scheme  of  State  education,  and,  with  even  less  success,  u  plan  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  military  ambition  or  skill,  and  con- 
tented himself  during  the  War  of  Independence  with  discharging  the 
civil  dutic"?  of  the  Ctovemorship  of  Virginia,  \x^  which  he  was  elected  in 
1779.  He  had  twice  i)reviou8ly  declined,  for  domestic  reasons,  a  mission 
to  Kurt)pe.  However,  after  peace  was  declared,  he  accepted  the  mission, 
and  in  company  with  Franklin  and  Adams  went  to  Paris  to  n»gulate  treaties 
with  the  nations  of  Eun>pc.  In  these  negotiations  his  principal  success 
was  with  Fri'derick  the  (Jreat. 

He  succeeded  Franklin  ;is  iSfinister  at  Paris,  and  witnessed  the  early 
sc<*ne8  of  the  Fn*nch  Revolution.  On  his  way  home,  iu  1789,  he  was 
met  by  the  offer  of  the  SecreUiryship  of  StJite,  which  he  accepted.  He 
entered  on  his  iluties  in  March,  1790,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic  section  of  the  Cabinet,  in  opposition  to  the  Federals  led  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  ;  and  Washington  had  no  small  difficulty  in  making  his  divided 
ministry  work. 

At  the  close  of  1793  Jefferson  resigned,  and  returned  to  his  plantations 
to  occu|>y  himself  with  study  ami  agriculture  :  but  he  couhl  not  forget 
|)olitics,  and  in  his  retirement  he  directed  in  some  measure  the  councils 
and  o|M'ration8  of  the  democratic  anti-federalists,  the  party  opj)ose<l  to 
Wa8hingt<m.  In  1796  he  wjis  nominated  camlidate  for  the  Presidency  ; 
was  defeated  by  Adams,  but  Ixicame  Vice-Pn\si(h'nt.     In  this  position  he 
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was  the  lifo  and  soul  of  the  democratic  party,  and  he  reaped  the  fniits  of 
his  oxcrtions  when,  in  1801,  he  was  elected  President:  It  was  with 
Jefferson's  election  that,  as  M.  Gnizot  oheerves,  the  long  rule  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  United  States  began ;  and  to  his  leadership  iU 
triumph  is  mainly  due. 

The  great  event  of  his  first  Presidency  was  his  ne^tiation  of  the  par- 
chase  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  Spain,  and  which 
Na|)oleon  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  from  the  clutches  of 
England  during  the  war. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  was  re-elcKstc^.  His  second 
Presidency  was  distinguished  by  the  promptitude  and  8tring«>iicj  with 
which  he  laid  and  maintained  an  embargo  on  outward-bound  American 
vessels,  when  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  threatened  with 
obstruction.  At  the  close  of  his  second  Presidency,  Jefferson  withdrew 
to  private  life,  still  taking  a  keen  interest  in  public  and  local  affaini 
Through  his  exertions  the  University  of  Virginia  was  founded.  His  later 
years  were  somewhat  clouded  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  result  of  obli- 
gtitions  incurred  in  behalf  of  a  friend.  An  autobiography  which  be  had 
commenced,  and  which  is  printed  in  his  works,  stops  unfortunately  at  the 
close  of  his  residence  in  Paris.  His  " Notes  on  Virginia,'  drawn  up  on 
the  eve  of  his  mission  to  Europe,  have  been  often  reprinted.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1826 — the  very  day  on  which,  fifty  years  before,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 


NELSON. 

A.i>.  1758-1805. 
ItBITISU  ADMIRAL. 


lIijRATio  Nelnon,  the  most  celebrated  of  Biitisli  navnl  licroes,  was 
Ixini  ill  tlu-  {larsoiiaf^e- house  of  Bumhaiii  Thorjtc,  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Korfolk,  of  which  liia  father  was  rector.  He  was  educal«'d  lirst  at 
Nnru-ic  li,  am)  next  at  Kurt)i  Walshain,  hut  in  his  twelfth  year  he  Itecnme 
a  niiilitlji|iinaii  unilcr  his  uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  of  the  Riiinoniiatile. 
Suiiti  ;ifl<jr  this  he  sailed  to  the  Antilles  in  a  vessel  bt^longing  to  the 
nu-riiintile  marine.  On  his  return  he  joined  the  Triumph,  then  stationed 
as  a  guard-sliiji  tti  the  Thames,  and  he  wae  next  ftp|X)inted  to  the  CiiirtiM, 
one  (if  the  vesBcls  sent  on  nn  expedition  tii  the  Xorth  I'olc,  under  the 
orders  of  Onpuin  I'hipps.  Then  he  went  to  the  I-A^t  Indies  in  the  Sra- 
//.»■*■,  with  the  s.|iiadron  commanded  liy  Sir  »lward  Hughes.  When 
lie  hud  Well  about  ei^liteeu  moiitlia  in  India,  he  felt  the  clTecla  of  the 
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climate.  Attacked  by  a  disease  which  baffled  all  power  of  medicine,  he 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton  ;  the  use  of  his  limbs  was  for  some  time 
entirely  lost,  and  the  only  hope  that  remained  was  from  a  voyage  home. 
Accordingly  he  was  brought  home  by  Captain  Pigot  in  the  Dolphin^  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attentive  kindness  of  that  officer  on  the  way. 
Nelson  would  never  have  lived  to  reach  his  native  shores.  S|>eaking  of 
his  disappointment  at  this  period,  he  said: — "I  felt  impressed  with 
a  feeling  that  I  should  never  rise  in  my  j)roression.  My  mind  was 
staggered  with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the  little 
interest  I  iwsscssed.  I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  object  of 
my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  ahuost 
wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled 
within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and  country  as  my  patron.  Well, 
then,  I  exclaimed,  I  will  be  a  hero !  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I 
wiU  brave  every  danger !"  Long  afterwards  Nelson  loved  to  speak  of 
the  feeling  of  that  moment;  and  from  that  time,  he  oiten  said,  a 
radiant  orb  was  suspended  in  his  miud's  eye,  which  urged  him  onward  to 
renown. 

In  1777  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  1779  that  of  ]>ost- 
captain,  when  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  HivchinhnKtk\  in 
which  ship  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  San  Juan,  and  took  the  island  of  St.  Bitrtholomew. 
But  disease  made  fearful  ravages  among  the  men.  Eighteen  hundred 
were  sent  to  different  posts  upon  this  wretched  expedition,  of  whom  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  ever  returned.  Nelson  himself  was 
so  ill  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  England;  but  he  8i>eedily 
recovered,  and  after  an  intervid  of  about  four  months  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Albeinarh'y  wliich  was  sent  to  tlic  Baltic.  During  this  voyage  he 
gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its  soundings, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  in  after  times.  The  Albemarle 
was  then  sent  on  a  cruise  to  Canada. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  Nelson  pjissed  several  years  in  command  of 
the  Boreas  frigate,  stationed  for  the  protection  of  trade  at  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  while  tliere  he  married  Mrs.  Nisbet,  a  young  widow.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  he  was  a|)ix>inted 
to  the  A(/mnci)iiKn?y  and  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Lonl  Hoo<l  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  displayed  great  bravery  on  many  occiisions, 
particularly  at  Toulon  and  the  siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  an  eve. 
His  name  was  not  even  mentioned,  however,  in  the  London  Gazette  and 
he  keenly  felt  tlie  neglect.  *' They  have  not  done  me  justice"  ho 
exclaiiiu'd  ;  "but  nevermind,  Til  have  a  gazette  of  my  own.'*      In   tho 

Siinie  pi(»plietic  strain  \\v  wrote,  not  long  afterwards,  to  his  wife  : *»  Hail 

all  ni}'  actions  been  gazetted,  not  one  fortnight  would  have  passed    durin-' 
the  whole  war,  without  a  letter  fruuj   nje.     One  day  or  other  I  will    have 
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a  long  gazette  to  myself.  I  feel  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight; 
wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  there  Providence  is  sure  to  direct 
my  steps." 

These  anticipations  were  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  He  hoisted  his  broad 
pennant  as  commodore  on  lx)ard  the  Miner ce,  and  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  from  which  he  escaped,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
Admiral  Jervis,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1797. 
The  same  evening  the  enemy  appeared,  and  Nelson,  shifting  his  flag  to 
the  Captain^  had  a  principal  part  in  the  glory  of  that  day.  for  which  he 
received  the  c(mipanionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  He  had  been 
previously  created  a  rear-admiral. 

Nelson  commanded  tlie  inner  sqnadrou  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  Wiis  detached  against  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tencriffe.  This 
enterprise,  however,  failed,  after  a  fierce  contest,  in  which  Nelson 
received  a  shot  in  the  right  elbow  that  rendered  amputation  necessary. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  to  observe  the 
vast  annament  then  preparing  at  Toulon.  In  a  fog  he  missed  the  French 
fleet,  which  had  sailed  for  Egypt,  but  he  afterwanls  fell  in  with  it  in  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir.  "  Before  this  time  to-morrow,"  said  he  to  hi5  officers, 
**  I  shall  have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbc^y  ! "  A  sanguinary 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  liritish  were  completely  victorious. 
For  this  achievement  Nelson  was  made  Baron  of  the  Nile,  rewarded  with 
a  pension,  and  covered  with  honours  by  different  sovereigns.  He  next 
rcmdered  an  important  service  in  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
on  which  occasion,  however,  he  tarnished  his  reputation  by  trying  and 
executing  the  Neapolitan  admiral  Caraccioli.  In  1800  ho  landed  in 
England,  where  he  soon  after  separated  from  his  wife,  through  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  year 
following  he  addeil  to  his  renown  as  a  naval  hero  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Danish  ships  and  batteries  at  Copenhagen,  for  which  he  was  created 
a  Viscount.  His  next  enterprise  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
flotilla  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  Lord  Nelson  was  appointed 
to  command  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  nearly  two  years 
he  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon  At  length  the  French  fleet 
escaped  out  of  port,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1805,  and,  being  joineil  by 
the  Spanish  »j[uadron,  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  whither  Nelson 
follower  I  them  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  but,  after  a  most  extra- 
ordinary pursuit,  the  flying  enemy  returned  to  Europe  and  got  safe  into 
Cadiz.  The  English  admiral,  as  so^ui  as  he  had  recruited  himself,  sailed 
for  Cadiz,  off  which  liarbcmr  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September,  and 
on  the  21st  of  the  following  month  was  fought  the  little  of  Trafalgar, 
previ(ms  to  which   Nelson  signalled  his  last  order,  **  England  expects 
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NAPOLEON  I. 

A.D.  1769-1821. 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Tub  fciiiniW  of  th(?  French  Empire  is  the  greatest  personage  of  recent 
tiitii'H,  or  at  all  events,  the  iniliviilual  who  occupies  the  moHt  conspicuons 
place  in  moitcm  history.  During  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  in  a  period  of 
n:viihitionn  ami  of  une^caniplcd  viciwtitudcs,  his  name  was  associated  with 
nil  public  cvciiti,  on  the  course  of  which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence. 
It  thus  liap]><-na  that  the  memoirs  of  this  illustrious  man  areno  complicated 
Willi  );i']i[>n)l  history,  as  to  render  them  an  epitome  of  the  principal  events 
of  llio  times  in  whitU  he  flourished.  This  observation  wilt  be  found  to 
nj'ply  with  ]>cculiar  force  to  the  life  and  achievements  of  Napoleon  I., 
whose  hio(;n(phy,  fully  narrated,  must  lose  ita  individuahty  and  bi-coinc, 
til  a  ifriain  extent,  the  annals  not  merely  of  the  country  which  was  the 
theatre  of  his  own  exploits,  hut  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  of  all  the 
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leading  characters  concerned  in  their  government  and  administration. 
We  liave  here  only  space  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  remarkable  incidents 
of  his  marvellous  career. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  the  I5tb  of 
August,  1769,  two  montlis  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  French 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  I^napartc,  a  noble  but  not  wealthy  Cor- 
sican,  by  his  wife  Letizia  Ramolino.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Count  be  Marbeuf,  military  governor  of  Corsica,  he  entered  in  1779  the 
school  of  Brienne,  from  which  he  passed,  in  1784,  to  the  military  school 
at  Paris.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant  of  a  regiment  of 
artillery.  Happening  to  be  in  Corsica  in  1792,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
provisional  command  of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard.  Proscribed 
by  Paoli,  who  was  then  master  of  the  island,  and  an  ally  of  the  English, 
he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  first  at 
Nice  and  then  at  Marseilles,  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1793,  and  soon  afterwards  he  received 
orders  to  suppress  the  Federalists  of  Marseilles,  an  undertaking  which  he 
accomplished  with  complete  success.  Nominated  in  the  same  year  adjatiint 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and  Spaniard's 
he  caused  its  surrender  by  capturing  the  fort  of  L'Eguillette,  and  wa:*  w^ 
warded  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery.  Ordered  in  1794  to 
command  the  artillery  of  the  "  anny  of  Italy,"  he  had  already  achieved 
brilliant  successes  when  he  was  sus[)ended  from  his  functions  as  a  sus- 
pected person,  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  in  consequence  of  his  connection 
with  the  terrorists,  Robespierre  the  younger  and  Ricord.  Having  l>ecn 
placed  under  arrest  for  a  short  time,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  finally 
his  name  was  struck  off  the  active  list. 

The  insurrection  at  Paris  against  the  Convention,  on  the  5th  of  Octolxr 
1795,  changed  the  situation,  and  Xapoleon,  being  chosen  b}'^  Burnis  to  take 
the  second  command,  secured  the  victory  to  the  Convention  in  less  than  an 
hour  of  actual  fighting.  He  obtained  in  recompense  the  grade  of  ''eneral 
of  division,  with  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Josephine,  widow  of  the  Viscount  de  Beaiihamai«5. 
Within  a  week  after  his  marriage  he  left  France,  in  order  to  assume  the 
chief  command  of  the  "army  of  Italy,"  then  vanquished,  disor^'anizetl, 
and  kinkrupt  (March,  179G),  In  the  course  of  a  year  he  compk»telv 
routed  the  Piedmontese  army  and  five  Austrian  armies,  each  nuuiericjillv 
stronger  than  his  own.  Austria  sued  for  peace,  and  sigueii  the  fam«Mi5 
trt'aty  of  Campo  Formio,  which  was  by  no  moans  satisfactory  to  the 
I)irectory,  as  the  victorious  general  had  consulted  his  personal  •'•b»rv  ratlur 
than  tlie  iiit«ri'sts  ijf  the  rej»ublic. 

In  ITIK^  he  enibarketl  for  K^'vpt,  took  Malta  and  Alexantlria  iraiinii 
the  battle  of  the  Pvniinids,  and  made  (171)1>)  an  exiK^ditiou  into  Svri;i. 
which  was  signalized  bv  the  taking  of  Jatl'a,  of  Sour,  ^the    viclorii-s  of 
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Nazareth  and  of  Mount  Tal)or,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Acre. 
Iietuming  to  Egypt,  he  beat  the  Turks  at  AlK>ukir,  and  then  embarked 
for  France.  On  the  9th  of  NovenilKjr,  1799,  lie  brought  about  what  is 
termed  the  Kevolution  of  the  18th  Bninmiro,  alxjlishcd  the  Directory,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  ap[)ointe(l  First  Consul. 

The  following  year  (1800)  he  placed  hinisilf  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
reserve  which  he  had  organized  secretly  at  Dijon,  crossed  the  Alps,  gained 
the  victories  of  Montebello  and  of  Marengo,  returned  to  Paris,  and  signed  in 
succession  (1801)  peace  with  Austria,  Naj)les,  Portugal, and  Russia,  a  secret 
treaty  with  Spain,  a  concordat  with  Pope  Pius  VIL,  and  finally  (1802)  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  with  England.  In  the  latter  year  a  senatus^onsultum 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  First  Consul  for  life.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
with  the  United  Stat<iS,  the  resumption  of  hostilities  with  England,  the 
evacuation  of  St  Domingo  (1803),  and  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghion 
(1804),  were  the  last  acts  of  the  Consulate,  and  an  organic  senatut- 
consultum  (May  18)  conferred  on  Bonaparte  the  title  of  Emperor,  under 
the  name  of  Najwleon  I.  The  new  sovereign  was  consecrated  at  Paris 
by  the  Pope  (December  2),  and  crowned  at  Milan  as  King  of  Italy  in 
the  following  year  (1805). 

A  third  continental  coalition  was  so.»n  formed  against  him,  but  the 
Emperor  having  raised  the  camp  of  Boulogne  rjipidly  began  a  celebrated 
campaign.  The  cajntulation  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm,  the  occupation 
of  Vienna,  and,  lastly,  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  over  the  Austrians  and 
the  Russians,  comiKjlled  Austria  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  French  fleet,  united  to  that  of  Spain,  had  been  dostroyeii 
by  Nc^lson  at  Tnifalgar.  The  following  year  (1806)  Xapuloon  placed  his 
brother  Louis  (m  the  throne  of  Holland.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  declared 
war  against  the  Emperor,  whose  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  were 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at 
Eylau  and  at  Friedland.  The  treaties  of  Tilsit  with  those  two  Powers 
tenninated  the  war.  Napoleon  next  turned  his  attention  \x)  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  Lisbon  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  and  Joseph  lionaparte, 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  made  his  entry  into  Madrid.  Then  commenced 
that  insumction  which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  A  fresh  war  with  Austria  (1809),  which  Power,  defeated  at 
Wagnim,  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ;  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  and  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  ;  the  reunion  of  Holland 
with  the  Empire  ;  the  evacuation  of  Portugal ;  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
with  Russia  ;  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  the  sixth  continental 
coalition  ;  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Dnisden ;  the  defeat  of  Leipzig ; 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  admirable  campaign  of  1814  are  the 
prin<ri|ial  events  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  Empire.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  iHli,  the  allies  entered  Paris,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  the 
Imperial  throne  was  vacant.     Ik)naparte  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
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the  Bovoreignty  of  which  was  granted  to  him  in  peipetaitj.  3^[aiking 
hifl  <^cafH;  in  February,  1815,  he  landed  in  France,  maile  his  way  to  Paris, 
and,  having  mu8tcre<]  a  sufficient  force,  marched  (July  12)  to  the  frontiers, 
with  the  design  of  cutting  off  the  English  under  Wellingtoii  and  the 
PnLSHians,  commanded  by  Bluchcr,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bmasela.  On  the 
15th  hostilities  commenced  near  Charleroi,  when  the  Prussians  were 
ri{piilw;d,  and  Napoleon  advanced  to  Fleurus.  The  next  day  were  fought 
the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quartre-Bras,  when  the  Prussians  were  compelled 
\jiy  full  back  t^j  Mont  8t  Guibcrt  and  the  British  to  Waterioo.  On  the 
18th  Uie  great  contest  was  fought  at  Waterloo,  where  the  French  were 
completely  defeated.  Napoleon  was  exiled  to  St  Helena,  where  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

It  is  upon  a  military  foundation  that  Napoleon's  fame  must  rest ;  here 
ho  forms  the  terminal  link  of  a  long  chain  ;  Alexander,  HM^nilml^  Casar, 
Cliarlemagne,  Ghcnkis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  Gustavus  Adolphna,  Tnienne, 
Freilerick  II.,  Napoleon — the  ten  greatest  warriors  of  the  world.  When- 
ever and  wherever  war  exists,  there  his  name  will  be  held  in  homour. 
As  a  systematic  slayer  of  men  he  has  never  been  equalled. 


WELLINGTON. 

A.I..  17«9-I85i>. 
IIHITIS]!  COMMANDER. 


AiiTHi  II  WKM.ENf.Kv,  fin-t  Ihiki-  <.f  \V<-llii.Kt..ii,  wms  OMwii.led  rr.>in  a 
fiirnily  -f  Kii-listi  nri^iii,  wlikli  for  s.'v.'r.ii  <'.'tLliim-»  liad  Inhmi  suttled  in 
In'liiiiil.  [It  WAH  \x>]H  in  1709;  iiti-IvimI  tliu  di'iiu'iitH  of  cduoiticm  nt 
Kloii.  anil  nil.-'  aftirunnls  scLt  U>  lliu  Milit.in'  (MlcKO  at  An^^'re,  in 
Fniiii'"',    wlicru    lie    stuclii.>il    Buvcnil    j-cars   iiii'liT   I'lj^'iii-nil,    tlie    groiit 

III  ITK"  lie  wiis  n|>[H^>iiit<><l  to  nil  ensij^ii'v  in  llic  7.t^l  Rcj^itiicnt  nf 
f<H.|,  mill  tHi  tiioiiths  hiW  litHMiiii-  n  li<,'Ut<-ri»tit.  Ih  1791  he  iituini'ii 
till-  ritik  i>r  ni|<Liiii,  aikI  in  179.1  uns  i>li-rt<j<l  liouli'iiaut'Ci<lon«l  in  th<> 
3a^l  K.-iiii.'iit.  IliB  .nn-er  in  thr  K.-Id  .onimi-iicoa  in  Holland  in 
1701;  liiM  next  mrvico  wiw  in  Imliii  (I7'J6),  where  his  hrolla-r  maa 
•^ovfnior-fp-iieral.     In  17'J9  .Serin^ii|rat.im,  capital  of  Mysore,  fell  before 
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the  allk-*!  I'ritiifh  an<l  native  anny,  and  CdoDef  Welleslej  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  territory,  and  exereiaed  the  power  conferred  on  Lim  in 
h\Xi\\  a  way  2&  to  obtain  the  gratitude  of  the  natives,  and  to  display  Lis 
tal«.'n:8  for  or^'anization  and  command. 

In  1803  hf  was  raii<ed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  soon  after 
wa;$  apjKiinted  to  the  command  in  the  Mahratta  warsL  With  only  TjOO 
troopH  he  siicceeiled  in  routing  a  force  of  50,000  natives,  and  iNroke  the 
p>wer  of  the  chiefs.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Maliratta  war, 
(General  Wellesley  quitted  India,  and,  after  an  ahsence  of  nine  years, 
landed  once  more  in  England  (lt^05).  His  appointment  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  33rd  Begimeut,  mairiage,  and  election  as  M.P.  for  Rye,  all  took 
])lace  in  the  spring  of  1806.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  SecretiUT  for 
Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

At  this  juncture  Napoleon,  who  had  crushed  Austria  and  Prossia  and 
fonued  an  alliance  with  Russia,  proceeileil  to  put  into  execution  hii 
design  upon  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  sent  Junot  to  take  possession  of 
Lislion,  and  poured  his  troops  into  Si>ain.  The  nations  rose  as  one 
man,  and  sent  to  England  to  solicit  assistance.  A  force  of  10,000  men 
was  then  waiting  at  Cork  to  be  despatched  on  some  expedition  or  other, 
and  the  ministry  resolved  to  send  these  troops  and  General  Wellesley 
to  Portugal,  without  any  definite  plan  cither  to  their  destination  or  the 
service  they  were  to  perform.  After  landing,  and  obtaining  some  slight 
mlvantngfs,  the  capitulation  of  Cintra  followed,  and  later  Najwleon 
ovcillircw  the  8i)anish  aniiies,  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  to 
(yorumia  followed.  (Jeneral  Wellesley,  who  had  returned  to  England 
through  an  inability  to  act  with  his  superiors,  was  reappointed  to  the 
chief  (•oniniand  of  a  new  expedition.  In  1809  he  landed  at  Lisbon, 
compelled  Soult  to  abandon  Oporto,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Tala- 
vem.  lUit  the  position  of  the  British  army  was  exceedingly-  critical, 
ami  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Merida  and  Lisbon  by  a  scries  of 
jironipt  an<l  rapid  marches. 

Najioleon,  enraged   at  the   result  of  tlio  battle  of  Talavera,    rej^dved 
to  pour  an  overwhelming  mass  of  troops  into  Spain,  and   directed   that 
nine  powerful   corps,  numbering  280,000  men,  should  Ixj  sent   to    the 
field.     Wellinfjton  had  only  55,000  disposable  troops,  including  30,000 
INutuguese.      With    far-seeing  eye    he  had  already  divined   the    projK^r 
mode  of  nH'cting  the  storm,  and  ordered  the  erection  of  the  famed  lines 
of  Tc^rres  Vednis,  which   fc^rmed   an   imj)regnablc  fjistness  and  a    secure 
retreat,  as  well  as  a  safe  base  of  operations  when  he  should   resume  the 
(►ll'ensive.     After  a  delav  of  some  weeks  the  French  advancini   under 
Massena.     AVellington  retired  to  his  inaccessible  stronghold,  after  defeat- 
ing a  portion  of  the  enemy  at  Husaco.     After  a  month  Massena  aKm- 
donnl  his  |M>sition   in  despair,  and  made  a   retreat  to  Santiireni.      AVtl- 
lin^tt»n  seizeil  the  ojiportuuity  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  one  of 
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the  keys  of  Portugal,  and  repulsed  the  French  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  in 
March,  1811. 

In  1812  he  accomplished  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Spain.  In  June, 
Vi\\\\  40,000  men,  he  advanced  against  the  forces  of  Marmont,  who, 
near  Salamanca,  attempted  to  cut  olF  the  march  of  the  British  from 
Ciud.id  Rodrigo.  At  firpt  Marmont  gained  some  advantages  of  position, 
hut  in  his  eagerness  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  over-extendi'd 
his  line  and  allowed  a  gap  to  intervene,  which  the  eagle  glance  of  the 
British  general  detecting,  he  ordered  an  attack  at  that  point,  and,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  In  forty  minutes  defeated  an  armv  of  40,000  men."  In 
August,  1812,  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid,  and  undertook 
the  siege  of  Burgos,  hut  was  unsuccessful,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Por- 
tugjil.  In  1813  he  received  reinforcements,  crossed  the  Tormes,  Douro, 
Esla,  and  Ebro,  and  entered  Spain.  Driving  everything  before  him,  ho 
overtook  the  retreating  French  army  on  the  plain  of  Vittoria,  and  in- 
flicte<l  on  them  a  most  decisive  defeat.  This  battle  freed  the  peninsula 
from  the  French  invaders,  and  they  were  driven  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Soult,  as  "lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,"  once  more  tried  his  strength 
against  his  invincible  antigonist,  and  a  successicm  of  combats  followed, 
called  the  "Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,"  in  which  the  French  lost  13,000 
men,  and  were  at  last  driven  back  into  their  own  country.  In  March, 
1814,  Wellington  had  succeeded  in  occupying  Toulouse,  when  Napoleon's 
alnlication  ended  the  great  Peninsular  War.  In  Jane,  1814,  Wellington 
broke  up  his  army,  and  returned  to  England  ;  was  mode  Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  received  400,000/.,  and  entered  the 
House  of  Lord?.  The  highest  honours  were  also  showered  upon  him  by 
the  continental  allies,  and  he  was  made  field-marshal  in  each  of  the 
principal  armies  of  Europe,  a  Portuguese  magnate,  and  a  Spanish  grandee. 

In  January,  1815,  he  represented  England  at  the  Vienna  Congress, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in  resisting  the  rapacious  demands 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  and 
unopi>osed  restoration  to  the  imperial  throne,  came  like  a  thunder})eal 
on  the  wrangling  Congress.  Suspending  at  once  their  contentions,  they 
signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  pledged  themselves  to  support  Louis 
XVIII. ,  and  ))rocecded  to  adopt  measures  to  put  down  their  teirible 
antagonist.  Wellington  assumed  the  command  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  forces  stationed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  meanwhile  the  Prussian 
and  English  contingents  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  Belgian 
capital. 

In  June  Na|>oleon  crossed  the  frontier  with  his  army,  drove  in  the 
Bussian  outposts,  and  carried  Charleroi  and  Ligny.  Wellington  retired 
t<»  the  position  he  ha*!  previously  marked  out  at  Wati'rloo,  wJiere  he 
H'solved  to  await  the  attack  of  the  French.     The  struggle  wJiich  took 
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pl!U»*^  on  the  I^^h  of  J'ln**  wis  ..f>*tin;ite  an«l  san;ramaiy  :  d*-feat 

j»**t  for  ev»*r 

Tlie  military  '^arei^r  -vf  WrTiliji:rt:»  n  thra  »?aiue  to  a  close,  but  he  sur- 
vive»i  t«'>  ;ri^*?  more  than  •>fi«-  z»^n)enii«:'n  of  hU  coantrymen  the  benefit  of 
liw  ciTil  ^f-rvi.res.  In  I'^l^r*  h^  att^nvlnl  iLe  c»>ngTe5s  at  Aix-la-Chapellf  : 
in  \^/t^  rfpHfiM^ntetl  ♦ireat  Britain  at  Verona.  In  1826  he  was  sent  ''n 
a  *ji*^;wl  mw«ion  to  St.  Peter* b<ir^ ;  an»l  in  1827  became  comman<ier- 
in-<:hi^f  of  the  arroj,  a  pr>*t  which  he  re:?i;^etl  whc  n  the  premiership  wa^ 
conferrefi  on  Mr.  ^'anning^  wliom  he  dL^like*!  and  distrusted.  In  1S28, 
however,  l>y  the  death  of  Mr  Canning  and  dissohition  of  Lord  Gode- 
rifrh^a  ailminwtrali'^  n,  Wfrllington  Ijecame  Prime  Minister,  and  the  ct^n- 
^titdtion  of  the  Cabinet  gave  unljounded  satisfaction  to  the  Tory  party 
thrr>Tighofit  the  three  kingdoms.  In  1829  the  famous  Roman  Cathohc 
Relief  Bill  was  Y\iM^\  and  a  storm  of  invective  immediateU'  burst  on 
him,  which  for  violenc»;  has  seldom  been  equalleil.  One  of  the  leaders  «»f 
the  auti-Catholic  i»arty  accused  him  of  prt^meditated  treachery  to  the 
Protestant  party  and  treason  against  the  constitution,  and,  refusing  U) 
retract  his  charges,  accejited  a  challenge  from  the  Duke,  received  his 
ftliot,  fired  his  own  pL^tol  in  tlie  air,  and  tendered  an  apology. 

In  1830  (Jeorge  IV.  died,  and  tlie  French  Revolution  broke  out;  ajid 
in  November,  as  the  Duke  pn;sented  an  attitude  of  unyielding  resistance 
to  the  pul»lic  feeling  for  reform  in  the  representative  system  of  the 
country,  the  Ministry  was  left  in  a  minority,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellinj;- 
ton  and  his  colleagues  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  kin 4. 
In  1834  lie  accepted  the  position  of  Foieign  Secretary  ;  but  in  1835 
Peel  and  his  colleagues,  having  been  outvoted  on  the  Irish  Church  lUli, 
resigned.  Wellington  never  again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  civil  de- 
l)artnients  of  state.  The  command  of  the  anny  reverted  to  him  in  1842, 
and  was  conhrnieil  to  liiiD  by  pat<»nt  for  life.  In  1846,  on  the  final  ovt-r- 
throw  of  the  Peel  ministry,  the  Duke  formally  intimated  his  final  seces- 
sion from  |!(>liti(al  life,  and  never  again,  except  on  miliUirv  questions, 
t(M>k  any  jTominent  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  liut  hi* 
interest  in  evciything  relating  to  the  service  of  the  Queen  was  in  n<' 
d(»gree  abated,  and  though  not  one  of  "  Iler  Majesty's  advisers  "  bv  ot!ie'\ 
was  ineontestably  ^o  in  fact  until  his  death,  which  tiK>k  place  in  1n»- 
at  his  n'sidenee,  Walmer  Castle. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  the  excellent  article  by  James  Tavlr, 
in  tht^  **  Imperial  lH<tionarv  of  r»i(»grai>hy." 
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INVENTOES-DISCOVEliEllS 
PHILAXTPIROPISTS. 


introduction; 

Last  of  all,  in  our  gallci  v  of  heroes,  come  the  heroes  of  industrial  civi- 
lization— the  lx)l(J  cxj>h)n.Ms  wlio  have  enlai*gej  the  area  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  men  who  hy  inventive  genius  have  added  to  the  number 
ami  comi)lexity  of  the  processes  whereby  human  wants  are  satisfied.     In 
c»ne  sense  it  was  doubtless  well  to  place  this  group  of  heroes  last ;  for, 
while  the  groups  of  greatest  poets  and  founders  of  religions  carry  us  back 
into  an  almost  mythical  antiquity ;  and  while  art,  philosophy,  history, 
science,  and  jKditics  have  each  and  all  of  them  their  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times;  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
tind  that  all  the  discoverers  and  inventors  who  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  included  among  the   hundred  greatest  men  of  history  belong  to 
nKMlern  times.     Xor  is  this  curious  circumstance  merely  an  accident;  on 
the  contrary,  it  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  of  all  the  genend  aspects  of  the  history  of  civilization.     It  is 
not  true  that  industrial  art  is  later  in  its  Ijeginnings  than  the  arts  of  war- 
fare and  statesmanship,  or  than  the  inclination  toward  scientific  inquiry. 
In  their  most  rutlimeutary  Wginuings  all  these  things  were,  no  doubt, 
nearly  simultaneous  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  art,  religion,  and 
poetry.     l*re  glacial  men  scrat<ihed  outline  pictures  of  reindeer  on  their 
cru<le  ston<*  hammers ;   the  first  man  who  explained  an  eclipse  as  the 
swjillowihg  of  the  sun  by  a  dragon,  projwunded  an  hyiK»thesis  of  the  kind 
by  wliich  the  iK'ginnings  of  science  and  of  theology  are  alike  characterized  ; 
ami  p<K'try  ami  music  had  their  humble  origin  in  tales  about  the  dead 
hero,  ami  rhythmical  chants  and  dances  in  prt^pitiation  of  his  ghost.    And 
in  like  manner  the  ingenious  siivage  of  primeval  times  who  first  dis- 
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mechanical  arts ;  they  bccamo  stateamen  or  lawyers,  poets  or  philo- 
sophers, but  not  inventors  on  a  grand  scale.  There  was  no  lack  of 
inventive  talent  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  especially  as  applied  to 
processes  of  warfare,  as  was  ilhistrateJ  by  the  skilful  devices  with  which 
the  Romans,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  wrought  such  wholesale  destruction 
on  the  Carthaginian  fleets.  JUit  the  men  who  deviseil  these  remarkable 
engines,  though  they  elFccted  a  temporary  purpose,  accomplished  nothing 
toward  extending  permanently  the  control  of  mankind  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  or  toward  modifying  tlio  career  of  industry ;  and  so  they  are  not 
remembered  among  the  great  inventors.  The  explanation  of  the  non- 
appeamnce  of  Watts  and  Arkwrights  in  ancient  times  is  not  to  be  found, 
therefore,  in  any  assumed  hick  of  inventive  talent,  but  in  the  social 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  anti(piity  and  duwn  to  the  close  of  the 
Middh^  Ages. 

Lut  there  is  a  still  more  striking  historic  signiticanee  in  the  relatively 
late  appearance  of  the  hert>es  of  industry.  The  paucity  of  inventors  in 
antiipiity,  and  their  increasing  fre<juency  in  modem  times,  serves  as  the 
index  of  a  great  chajige  that  has  been  slowly  talking  place  in  the 
l)revailing  character  of  human  activity.  Whereas  the  basis  of  civilization 
was  once  mainly  military,  it  has  now  become  mainly  industrial.  Whereas 
the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  was  once  fighting  and 
pillage,  it  is  now  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  earth's  various  productions  into  cndle8!»ly  complex 
instruments  for  satisfying  human  wants,  both  physical  and  8e8th<)tic. 
Warfare  has  long  l)een  n(»cess;iry  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  main- 
tjiining  the  political  stability  of  great  masses  of  men,  without  which 
industry  itself  could  not  attain  to  any  high  development.  From  this 
|K)int  t)f  view,  warfare  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  necessary,  especially 
where  civilized  societies  are  molested  or  threatened  by  barbarous  societies, 
and  no  iloubt  it  will  l)o  a  long  time  before  warfare  becomes  extinct ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  sphere  of  warfare  in  modern  life  has  become 
very  much  restricted.  In  such  countries  as  England  and  the  United 
8tiit<'s,  it  takes  up  the  time  and  attention  of  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  community,  an<l  only  at  considerable  intervals  acts  as  a  real  dis- 
turlxince  to  the  prevailing  o<:cupations,  which  are  almost  entirely  con- 
cerneil,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  industry.  The  enormous  complication 
of  modern  s(.>ciety,  which  has  been  mainly  brought  al)out  by  the  labours 
of  industrial  discovered  and  inventors,  in  co-operation  with  scientific 
ijnpiirers,  has  ])rought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  men  engage  more  and 
more  unwillingly  in  warfare,  and  reganl  it  more  and  mofe  as  an  intolerable 
source  (»f  disturbance.  And  along  with  the  <liminution  of  the  quantity 
of  warfan\  an*!  th<»  restriction  of  its  sphere,  there  has  gone  on  a  gradual 
alteialirn  in  the  ft-elings  and  in  the  manners  of  civilized  men.  This 
change  has  Im'cu  shown  in  increased   rc»gard  ftu*  domestic  comfort,  in  the 
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FiiREMotiT  .iiiiiiii<;  our  iiioilcrn  ciij^iiiv  slimilB  tlie  jircw,  and  aiiinnj:;  nil  uur 
liiroi's  (if  iiiiNlini  itxhistTv  tlu-  iuvctiUir  of  j>riiitiii}{  aliimln  in  tlxi  fiircniont 
milk.  UuIoiiIht)!  was  lN>rn  at  Maycni'e  in  1400  of  a  iiuMe  fiiniily,  liia 
Inir  unuii)  l>tiiiK  Ilnne  (iiinflei«h  de  Kulgili'ck.  The  name  uiiilcr  wliiih 
)iL'  i»  imiv<TKilly  kmiwii  wae  tliat  of  his  iiiothiT'a  fuiiiilj-,  nduiiteit  liy  Iniu 
nil  rtteiimit  of  lliu  political  IniuUcs  of  liU  time.  In  1420,  a  <Iiiiliir)>aiK-c 
t'l'currinn  lit  Mayeiice  inimeiliiitfly  eiiecepUinj,'  the  eiitrani.'e  of  tliu  Km- 
|>c^>^  Krfilirrivk  HI.,  thi;  yciiui^'  niihlcmiu  vas  furccd  to  <|uit  hU  native 
rily,  and  it  ie  ^•'iieially  iK-Iievnl  tliiit  lie  went  iiumeitiatvly  to  ^traa. 
Imiir); ;  at  li'iiHt  In'  wan  in  that  city  in  1 134,  iinil  two  Toan  Liter  fonMt;d  a 
|iiirtni'i>liip  fur  tlie  wnrkiii;;  i>ul  iif  i-rrtaiti  w.-iv/  iir'i--i'ggv«  inveiitcil  hy 
him,  Hiuuii^'  ivhidi  mii»l  have  bini  nutliini;  luw  ihiin  the  iirt  of  |ii'inling  in 
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embryo.  Five  years  later  he  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  the  papers  of 
which  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  Strasbourg.  These  are  the  earliest 
documents  relative  to  the  art  of  printing.  It  was  in  1439,  at  Strasbourg, 
that  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  the  subject  of  the  working  out  of 
the  secret  process  invented  by  Gutenberg.  His  associates,  it  apj)ear8,  had 
been  Andrew  Dritzchen,  of  noble  birth  like  himself,  and  who,  like  him, 
compromised  his  social  position  by  being  occupied  in  industrial  pursuits, 
hut  a  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  were  the  other  partners,  Hans  Kiffe  and 
Andrew  Hcilmnnn,  all  of  Strasbourg.  In  the  abandoned  convent  of 
St  Arbogaste  the  first  attempt  had  been  made,  and  the  works  ha»l  been 
executed  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  There  is  a  mention  of  materials  and 
utensils,  of  lead,  of  a  press,  of  a  vice  tor  holding  the  parts  together,  &c, 
and  that  the  work  should  be  ready  for  the  coming  fair  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  wording  is  anything  but  clear,  the  aim  seeming  to  be  to  avoid 
revealing  to  the  public  anything  of  which  it  ought  to  remain  ignorant.  At 
that  epoch  all  industry  surrounded  itself  with  secrecy. 

About  1446  he  returned  to  Mayence,  and  permanently  located  himself 
there.  The  great  expense  involved  in  his  undertakings  had  consumed  all 
his  means,  and  in  1450  he  fomied  a  new  partnership  with  the  rich  gohl- 
smith  Faust,  for  the  further  exploitation  of  his  admirable  invention,  an<l 
acquainted  him  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Faust  made  the  neces- 
sary advances,  but  later  on  introduced  a  thinl,  Schaeffer,  as  p»artner  or 
employe,  and  took  such  guarantees  for  the  money  advance* I,  that  fi\Q 
years  after  he  was  aVJe  to  break  the  connection  by  demanding  of  (JuU^n- 
\  org  a  reimbursement.  The  latter,  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands  wjs 
force»l  to  hand  over  to  him  his  apparatus  and  nearly  all  his  stock. 

After  the  break  in  partnership  Faust  and  SchaelFer  continued  to  print, 
and  Gutenberg,  on  his  side,  succeeded  in  again  establishing  himself  in 
the  same  city,  where  he  brought  out  the  first  printed  Bible,  the  famous 
"  l>il)le  of  Thirty-six  Lines,"  begun  long  before  with  other  partners  at 
Strasbourg 

His  hist  years  were  passed  obscurely  in  the  midst  of  hard  work,  and 
unhappily  in  the  embarrassments  of  poverty.  In  1465  Adulphe  of  Nassau 
named  him  Gentleman  of  the  Court,  and  gave  him  a  small  pensii»n. 
Three  years  after  this  occurred  his  death.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
private  life.  That  he  married  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  1437 
a  complaint  was  entered  against  him  at  Strasbourg  by  a  lady  of  rank, 
claiming  the  fulfihnent  of  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  later  her  name  is 
identiKed  with  his  in  the  register. 

The  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  early  epcjch  of  the  history  of  print- 
ing is  rendered  more  cloudy  still  by  the  precautions  which  the  inventor 
and  his  pailnera  took  to  conceal  their  proceedings.  Their  books  wen» 
sold  at  the  same  high  price  as  those  executed  by  hand,  and  the  rapiditv 
with  which   he   i)ruduced  them  gave  iij>e  to  grave  suspicions  anion<'  the 
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authorities.  It  was  ascribed  to  magic,  and  Mephistopheles,  rather  than 
cither  Faust  or  Gutenberg,  got  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

Still  greater  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  the  steps  by  which  Guten- 
berg arrived  at  his  invention.  It  is  believo<l  that  he  first  printed  a  little 
vocabulary  called  "  Catholicon,"  and  a  **  Donatus  Minor,"  on  fixed  wooden 
blocks;  that  he  afterwards  employed  movable  wooden  characters,  and  at 
last  found  out  a  way  to  cast  these  characters  in  metal,  a  process  afterwards 
perfected  by  Schaetfor.  But  it  will  always  be  ditticult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine  exactly  what  belongs  to  Guten])erg,  and  what  to  other*,  in 
the  laWirs  of  so  many  years  at  Strasl)Ourg  and  Mayence  ;  labours  which 
at  lost  brought  the  typograp]ii(!al  art  up  to  that  point  of  perfection  shown 
in  the  **  Letters  of  Jntlulgence,"  and  the  "  Libles  "  wliich  appeared  in 
1454.  According  to  l)i<lot,  ( lutenburg,  in  his  work,  prol)ably  traversed  the 
following  phases  :  1.  The  engraving  of  movable  letters,  first  in  wooil,  then 
in  lead,  and  the  adjusting  more  or  less  regularly  tliese  lettei-s  for  the  im- 
pression. 2.  The  casting  of  the*  lett<M*s,  elay,  lead,  or  tin,  by  means  of 
mouhls  in  sand.  3.  Tlie  retouching  of  these  characters  after  the  casting 
— seulpUi  fmi,  4.  The  engraving  of  the  letters  (ai  soft  steel,  temi^ring 
it  afterwards,  and  striking  th(?se  letters  in  matrices  of  copper.  5.  Moulds, 
of  wliieh  the  mechanism  was  prol)al)Iy  at  first  similar  to  that  the  ancients 
employed  in  making  medallions,  and  which  were  afterward  perfected 
by  Schaeffer.  6.  The  composition  of  a  siccative  ink,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  leather  pads  by  which  to  extend  the  ink  over  the  characters. 
7.  The  press,  chief  of  all,  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  process,  of  which 
it  t(?rminates  the  different  operations.  The  imagination,  vividly  excited 
in  seeing  for  the  first  time  entire  sheets  written  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  ])rej^s,  as  by  a  miracle,  recognizes  in  this  Gutenberg  a  mighty 
ma'-ician  ;  but  let  into  the  secret  by  the  contemplation  of  all  these 
tedious  stages  of  preparation  for  the  final  result,  the  reason  is  tempted  to 
[•ronounce  him  a  practical  mechanic.  De  Sulgelock  the  nobleman  becomes 
CJutenlwrg  the  inventor,  the  age  of  Chivalry  is  tr.msformed  into  the  age 
of  Industry. 

Tlie  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  Catholicon  of  Janua,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  works  which  he  printed,  is  a  sort  of  pious  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  has  often  been  cited  in  his 
pniise.  It  commences  by  acts  of  gnice,  which  GutenWrg,  from  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude,  renders  to  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  then  it  declai-es 
that  the  execution  of  his  l)ook  is  due  to  the  supreme  directicui  of  Ilim 
who,  by  a  sign,  renders  elo<pient  the  voices  of  His  children,  and  who 
often  reveals  t*)  the  least  among  tliem  that  which  He  conceals  from 
the  most  profounil.  **  It  Wiis,"  atlds  the  inseripticm,  "  in  the  year  of  the 
In(aniati<»n,  1460,  that  this  remarkable  lK>ok  appeared  at  Mayenee,  that 
relel)nited  eitv  of  (Jermanv,  f)n  which  the  Divine  clemency  deigns  to 
descend   to   make   it  shine   among  all  the  nations.     It  is  n(»t  by  the  aid 
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iA  the  pen,  the  style,  or  the  calamus,  that  this  l)ook  has  been  writum, 
but  by  the  admirable  accord  of  st;unp  and  matrice,  and  their  pmp.ntion 
and  module.'* 

The  following  are  tlie  first  books   printed   by  Guleiiljerg,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

1.  A  small  vocabulary  called  **  Catholicon,"  printed  probably  at  Stras- 
bourg. 

2.  One    or    many   editions   of   the    "  Donatus    Minor,**    printed    at 
Htraslmurg. 

3.  The  **  letters  of  Indulgence,"  1454-1455. 

4.  The  "Calendar"  for  1457,  printeii  in  the  type  of  the  "Bible  of 
Thirty -six  Lines." 

5.  The  "Appeal  against  the  Turks,"  which  appeared  in  1454,  and  forms 
six  leaves  in  quarto. 

6.  The  "  Bible  of  Thirty-six  Lines, "^  3  vols,  in  folio,  printed  perhaps  at 
Stra8lK)urg. 

7.  The  "  Psalter  of  Mayence." 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.l>.  Age     ;     A.D.  j^M 

I'l^K)  Rorn  at  MayoDce.  1149  Entered  into  partnership  with 

1424  At  StraBburg 24    |  Johann  Faust 49 

14 W  lloturnud  to  Mayenco    ...     43    I   1455  Partnership  dissolved    ...  55 

1   1468  Died  at  Mayence 08 
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A.n.   14361506. 
VOYAGES— DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


('•ii.UMnLH  \v:iH  ail  Itnlinn,  tHirti  at  Gimn  iiliout  H.tG.  Mtn  father  cnw.ti 
of  lui  aiiririit  fiiu.ily  "f  I'laUiiKT,  uii.l  wiw  a  w.«.l-,url.T  or  wvuv.  r. 
*'lirlsl<i]ili<T,  wlii)  Mt  n<i  ilixiM^itioii  for  l\m  {H-,u:ei»l  occujmtion,  t'lii- 
lir,ii.i-rl,  at  Uic  ngu  iif  fuurtri-ii,  tilt!  iiion:  a(lv(.■utu^)^t)  i-allm<;  of  a  uailor, 
iifli-r  having  Mlniliril  for  some  liiuo,  at  tin- Univureity  of  I'avia,  "(jeo- 
;,'niiiliy,  i-osiiiiiyraiili_v,  niTjiiictry,  asirononiy,  ami  thf  nniUii.'al  ntu'iux-s." 
Til.-  li.'iiiils  "f  th.-  hiMory  of  liia  youth,  of  liis  a.lvpiiliin-s  iit  sea,  ami  of 
lii-i  >tiiilirs  aii.l  |iiiiji-ftrt,  ar."  r.ithui-  iiii-a;;r« ;  lutt  it  is  known  that  ho 
^mU\  in  nil  till-  M..ht<Tri.iM-a»  r.-t-ii.ii«,  awl  i.n.kihly  in  ...mn;  latitu.I.-a 
of  ih..- nr.-an. 

hi  1 170  wi-  hii'l  him  at  l.Mmn,  wh>Tu  lii'  iiiarrii-d  the  <liin^'hli^r  of  a 
>kilfii]  navi^ntor.  Pahstnllo.  who  ha-1  fumi<U'<]  a  colony  in  tho  Uaiiil  of 
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Porto  Santo,  and  wliose  manuscript^*,  instruments,  and  oljservations 
Columbus  fell  heir  to.  It  appears  that  after  Iiis  marriage  ColumUus 
resided  some  time  at  Porto  Santo,  and  took  part  in  some  expeditions  to 
the  coasts  of  Guinea.  In  1477  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  to  verify  the  discoveries  attributed  to  the  Scandinavian  navigators 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  certain  that  even  then  his  vast  project  was 
shaping  itself  in  his  mind.  His  studies  and  voyages,  the  reading  of  the 
ancients,  and  meditations  on  the  vague  traditions  of  a  great  continent 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  conjectures  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  diverse  notions  received  from  the  voyage  of 
Marco  Polo,  the  remains  of  unknown  vegetable  matter  thro^m  on  the 
sliores  of  Porto  Santo,  had  all  conduced  to  make  him  entertain  the  po^ 
sibility  of  gaining  the  shores  of  Asia  by  navigating  to  the  West.  His 
one  idea  was  to  find  a  new  route  by  which  to  arrive  more  speedily  at 
the  country  of  spices,  gold,  and  elephants,  that  is,  India  or  China.  As 
the  idea  developed,  Columbus  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
geographer  Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  who,  like  himself,  believed  in  a 
possible  route  to  India  toward  the  setting  sun. 

With  plans  matured,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  cherished  scheme,  he 
laid  it  before  John  II.  of  Portugal,  after  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Genoese,  had  refused  to  aid  him  Taking  advantage  of  his  charts  and 
detailed  plans,  John  II.  tried  to  rob  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  the  project 
by  privately  despatching  a  fleet  on  the  indicated  route.  But  a  tempest 
sent  them  back  alarmed  and  disabled,  and  the  scheme  was  declared 
chimerical  and  extravagant.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  the  Genoese 
navigator  turned  in  1485  towards  Spain,  then  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Moors.  He  gained  a  partial  hearing,  and  then  began  for  him  that 
period  of  unsuccessful  solicitation  when,  hanging  about  the  court  and 
camp  of  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  his  hopes  were  sometimes  raised  to  the 
jM^iiit  of  seeming  fulfilment,  but  often  he  became  so  discouraged  as  to 
seriously  think  of  applying  elsewhere  for  aid.  He  was  obliged  to  defi-nd 
his  opinion  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  jx)ssibility  of  makin<' 
a  voyage  around  it  before  the  C(»llege  of  Salamanca,  composed  of  the 
most  learned  professors  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  mathematics,  and 
the  most  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  iJespiseil,  rebutfed,  railed 
at,  o]»lige(l  to  live  by  the  sale  of  maps  and  charts  which  he  made, 
Columbus  never  lost  faith  in  the  tinal  triumph  of  his  idea,  though  in 
1490,  alter  three  years' discussion,  the  scheme  was  decided  l»y  the  learned 
college  to  be  impracticable. 

r.atlling  with  a  manly  constancy  against  the  ])reju(lices  of  his  conteni- 
])oraries,  he  gained,  some  time  afterwards,  new  jirotectors,  avIio  smhkI  mar 
the  throne.  Vet  a  fresh  series  of  trials  awaited  him,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  taking  (»f  (nanada,  about  eight  years  after  liis  first  petition,  that  a 
sudden    inspiration  of  Isabella    pMinitted   him  to  lealize    bis  dr(*;>in.      \\ 
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the  very  threshold  of  the  ftnteri>rise,  however,  the  negotiations  were 
nearly  broken  off  by  the  business-like  demands  of  Columbus,  who  in- 
sisted on  a  tenth  of  all  profits,  with  the  title  and  office  of  viceroy  of  all 
dominions  discovered  by  him.  This  Inking  at  first  refused,  the  obstinate 
Italian  mounted  his  mule,  and  had  wtdl-nigh  tleparted  for  France,  when 
the  Court  thought  better  of  it ;  he  was  recalled,  and  an  arrangement 
effected.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  contract  between  Columbus  and 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  :  "  Columbus  to  be  made  admiral  of  the  seas  and 
countries  he  is  ulx)Ut  to  discover ;  to  hold  this  dignity  during  life,  and  it 
shall  descend  to  his  heiis.  Columbus  to  be  made  viceroy  of  all  the  con- 
tinents and  islands.  To  have  a  share  amounting  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
j)rofits  of  all  merchandise,  pearls,  jewels,  or  other  things  that  may  be 
found,  gained,  bought,  or  exported  from  the  countries.  Columbus  to  be 
sole  judge  of  all  mercantile  mattei-s  that  may  be  occasions  of  dispute  in 
said  countries.  To  have  the  further  riglit  to  contrilnite  an  eighth  part 
of  the  expenses  of  all  sliips  which  traffic  with  the  new  countries,  and  in 
return  to  receive  an  eighth  part  of  the  profits.  Santa  Fe,  Granada, 
April  17,  1492.'' 

Columbus  set  out  from  Palos  in  August  with  three  small  vessels  and 
one  hundred  and  twentv  m<'n.  lie  saiJed  l)ohllv  toward  the  West.  The 
journal  of  this  first  voyage  has  been  given  in  an  abridged  form  by  his 
friend  Las-Casas,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Indies."  It  is  a  veri- 
table marine  epic,  and  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  bold  expedition, 
the  indomitable  faith  of  the  navigator,  whom  no  delays  or  variation  of 
the  compass  could  aflect,  and  of  his  energetic  constancy  and  prudence 
in  the  midst  of  seamen  a  hundred  times  deceived  by  false  appearances 
of  a])proaching  land,  and  who,  undeceived,  were  on  the  point  of  mutiny. 

Seventy  days'  sailing  westward  had  been  accomplished,  and  then  the 
welcome  land  appeared  in  sight,  being,  not  as  Colundnis  supposed,  the 
shores  of  India,  but  an  island  named  by  him  San  Salvador,  ami  called 
by  the  natives  Guanahani.  Afterwards  he  sighted  Cuba  and  llayti. 
On  the  latter  he  left  a  few  men  in  garrison,  and  retunieil  to  Europe,  the 
ships  laden  with  curiosities  from  this  new  world.  He  was  receiveil  with 
universal  enthusiasm.  Ferdinand  and  Isalxlla  confirmed  to  him  the 
titles  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  with  the  privileges  he  had  had  the  fore- 
sight to  demand  before  he  set  out. 

In  a  second  voyage,  made  in  1493,  he  discovered  San  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  and  Jamaica,  explonnl  Cuba,  and  connnenced  the  coloniza- 
tion of  these  islands,  lieing  obliged,  as  atlmiral,  to  settle  some  disputes 
among  his  Spanish  colonists,  the  seeds  of  a  violent  hatred  were  sown 
which  rii)ened  during  a  third  exjwdition  made  in  1498.  During  this 
X'ivA  voyage  he  discovered  and  explored  the  coast  of  South  America,  near 
tin*  Orinoco  river.  He  increased  the  nundwr  of  military  posts,  quelled 
a   rising  S4Hliti<m,   and   sent   back    to  Spain    some  of  the  malcontents. 
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They,  by  their  calumnies,  gavo  weight  to  the  accusations  already  maile 
against  him  for  severity  ami  incompetence.  As  Spain  began  to  need 
him  less,  she  commenced  to  regret  having  invested  a  man  of  obscure 
birth  and  a  stranger  with  such  great  powers  and  brilliant  privileges. 
The  Court  ordered  an  investigation,  which  was  entrusted  to  Bobadilla, 
a  violent  and  ambitious  man,  who,  on  arriving  in  the  new  world,  without 
a  hearing  placed  Columbus  and  his  two  brotliers  in  chains,  and  sent  them 
to  Spain.  Fenlinand  and  Isabella  disapproved  of  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  them,  struck  off  the  chains, 
and  promised  him  his  command.  Bobadilla  was  recalled,  but  perished 
in  a  storm  at  sea.  Instead  now  of  again  bestowing  the  command  on 
Columbus,  one  Ovando  was  ai)pointed  interim-governor  for  two  years, 
while  Columbus  had  only  the  remembrance  of  the  chains  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  services. 

Through  solicitation  at  Court,  and  the  influence  of  friends,  a  fourth 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  him  in  1502,  but  the  viceroyalty  was  not 
restored,  nor  was  he  to  land  at  San  Domingo.  This,  his  last  voyage, 
was  a  long  series  of  disasters.  He  explored  Cuba  anew,  discovered  Cape 
Honduras,  but  was  nearly  wrecked  in  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  by  in  a  harbour  of  Jamaica  to  recruit.  Suffering  from 
privation  and  sickness,  and  obliged  to  bo  on  the  alert  against  mutinies 
and  treachery  among  the  sailors,  denied  all  help  by  Ovando,  it  was 
nearly  a  year  before  he  could  set  sail  to  return.  In  November,  1594,  he 
dropped  anchor  in  San  Lucar.  Isabella  had  died  shortly  before,  and, 
without  a  Iritnd  at  Court,  he  found  himself  coldly  received  by  IVr- 
ilinand.  Poor  and  sick,  he  lingered  two  years,  vainly  waiting  for  justice 
to  be  done  him,  and  expired  at  Seville  in  May,  1506,  ignorant  to  the 
last  that  Ik;  had  discovered  a  new  world  to  which  one  of  his  conipani<»ns 
would  afterwards  give,  not  the  name  of  Columbus,  the  disco vcn^r,  but 
his  own. 

CHUONOLOGY. 

A.n.  Age       A.D.  \^ 

1 13(1  Bom  at  (icnoa.  dinand   and    Isa*H»lla  :     set 

IM'A)  Fir8t  went  to  sea 24  sail,  August  ;   ituicYicil    San 

1470  Settled  in  Lisbon ;  inariied    .  34                      Salvador,  October       .      .      .  5<> 

1474  CoiTesjKJnded  with  Toscauelli.  38       1403  Knibarkeci   on  second  vovaj?e 

1477  Sailed  beyond  Iceland  .     .     .  41    I                  from  Cadiz   .     .      .      .  '  .  '  .  57 

1184  Discussed  project  with  Garcia            ,    140()  Returned ^ 

Fernandez 48       14P8  Embarked  on  third  voyno-e      .  t\2 

1480  Served  against  the  Mooi-s  at                1501   Broujfht  homo  in  chairs     .      .  Tio 

Baz  I 53       ir)02  f^m barked  on  fourth  vova«»'e  Tut 

1401   Uiifav.)ni-able  report  of  com-                1504   Keturiied *      ^  i-^ 

mittee  on  his  sclierrie      .     .  55        1 5nf »  Died  at  Valladolid     .      .  -q 
1102  Obtained     tsanciioii    of    Fcr- 


PALISSY. 

A.r).  1510-159(1. 
INnrSTRIAL  ART. 


ItF.KXARD  rAt.irwr,  tlic  Hiijjiipnut  pi»tU.'r  am)  iiitlimilist,  van  1)orn,  1510, 
at  lia  Ciii«>llf-I'iron.  IUk  fiithcr  wiis  a  til'MiiakiT,  or  workor  in  diiy. 
Piilisiiy  was  tijijintnticL-il  to  a  i;]ass-st!iiiii'r  tt  Agcn,  wlioso  art  he  sunn 
k-amwl,  !iiwl,  aci)uiriiif{nkiii)wl.'(l<;,'  of  ilmwin;!,  Im'i-jiiih;  csin^rt  in  |>iiiiitiii<; 
lii-ailsand  portniit!inn;;liisii.  Hi'iiIhii  aiijiIii-iliiiiiiKclf  tiiI(Hirniii<;  Burv(;yiii^ 
ami  tli«  ilmwitifj;  of  iiiuiis.  WJnm  lio  IiikI  ncqiiiru.l  snmo.  prnficiimcy  in 
tlibM  lnTinchvH  of  imiuslry,  lii'  mpI  out  to  iiijiki>  tlic  tour  of  Fmncp,  iis  was 
thu  cuxtnm  imu>Ti<r  artiwiiis  of  tliat  linn-,  ami  In'twofn  L'i'-'5  and  1530  ho 
viwteil  all  the  printijuil  ilistrkts  of  Fr.iiiii-,  cxtfmiinf:  hia  truvils  also  to 
Flaii(liT8  ami  thu  l.ow  Countri<-s,  living  \<y  IIk'  prmlm'ts  of  Imm  two  trn<l>-)f 
of  ulatn^iKiiiilin;:  uikI  Iiiml-siirviyiii;;.  IIi'  .'iii-imil  to  haic  th<'  natiinil 
gfmu.4  of  the  <)biHTvtr  :iiul  runlli^t.     Nolhint;  whiihcoiilii  funii.sh  iiiutt«-r 
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fur  serious  thought  cscape<l  his  observation,  and  in  after  years  his  writings 
show  the  surprising  extent  and  variety  of '  information  gathered  during 
these  years  of  travel. 

In  1535  he  settled  permanently  at  Saint&%  and  four  years  later  married. 
His  trade  of  glass-painter  gave  him  but  a  pittnnco.  He  was  restless  and 
constantly  experimenting.  A  small  cup  of  Itilian  msgolica  falling  into 
his  hands,  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  secret  of  making  glaso,  enamelled 
ware  bein<;  at  that  time  unknown  to  French  industrv.  It'  he  could  make 
such  cups  as  this  he  thought  he  should  obtain  lK)th  wealth  and  fame. 
His  means  were  too  small  at  first  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  any  result 
In  1543  his  resources  were  considerably  augmented  by  his  being  appointed 
to  survey  the  salt-marshes  of  Saintonge,  and,  this  work  finished,  he  b^n 
anew  to  prosecute  his  researches.  After  many  trials  he  succeeded  in 
producing  crude  white  enamel,  which,  though  not  the  supreme  object  of 
his  search,  gave  him  hope  of  obtaining  the  cherished  result.  The  stmy 
of  his  struggles,  his  poverty,  the  contempt  of  friends  and  neighbours,  thd 
cries  and  upbnddings  of  wife  and  children,  have  been  too  often  told  at 
length  to  be  more  than  mentioned.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  aiztecn 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  first  entertained  the  idea  before  the  final 
triumph  came,  and  he  was  able  to  produce  in  all  their  perfection  of  colour 
the  works  of  art  which  had  been  ever  present  in  his  imagination.  He 
now  made  vases,  statuettes,  dishes,  plates,  and  divers  utensils,  omamenteil 
in  relief,  richly  coloured,  and  highly  enamelled,  which  he  called  rustic 
figulines. 

Thus  was  invented  the  Palissy  ware,  those  admirable  pieces  of  faience 
on  which  are  grouped  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  and  all  manner  of  niral 
objects,  which  in  their  fine  modelling  and  grouping  show  Palisay's  intimate 
acfptaintance  with  nature,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  individuality  of  the 
self-taught  sculptor.  His  works  found  a  ready  sale.  The  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency  became  his  patron,  and  ordered  him  to  make  decorations  for  his 
chateau  at  £couon.  Other  seigneurs  followed  the  example,  and  good 
fortune  now  began  to  make  up  for  the  trials  and  stmggles  of  former 
yeara 

It  was  at  this  time,  1559,  that  religious  troubles  appeared  in  France. 
About  1546  Palissy,  with  all  his  family,  had  embraceil  the  new  ideas  <tf 
I^uther  and  Calvin,  and  contributed  much  toward  the  foundation  of  a 
reformed  church  at  Saintes,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup]x>sed  that  he  cuuM 
eseape  the  rigours  of  persecution.  He  was  denounced  to  the  authorities, 
incarcerated  at  I^rdeaux,  and  it  required  the  intervention  of  Montmorency, 
aided  by  Catlierine  de  Medici,  to  save  his  life.  The  ingenious  inventor 
()f  rustic  figulines  must  not  become  a  sacrifice  to  religious  contention :  so 
a  strata«(em  was  resorttMl  to  tliat  clemency  might  be  shown  without 
opi)08ition  to  the  edict.  By  the  intercession  of  Catherine  he  was  namnl 
inventor  of  rustic  figiilii  cs  to  the  king,  and  by  this  became  only  an$weraU« 
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to  the  grand  council.  By  means  of  these  powerful  friends  lie  escaped 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  at  Bordeaux,  and  came  to  Paris  soon 
after,  being  charged  with  tlie  decomtiun  of  the  royal  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  which  wurk  he  associated  with  him  liis  two  sons  ^Nicolas  and 
Mathurin. 

During  many  years  lie  lived  at  Paris,  sheltorod  and  im)tected  by  royalty, 
escaping  the  hoiTors  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  giving  his 
leisure,  not  only  to  his  artistic  emi)loyments,  but  to  the  istudy  of  chemistry, 
geology,  and  natural  history,  for  all  of  which  he  had  a  special  genius.  In 
1575  the  "Huguenot  Potter"  b'-gan  a  course  ori)ublic  lectures,  to  which 
he  called  all  the  learned  doctors  of  the  capital,  to  ass(»mble  and  hear  in 
three  lessons  the  exposition  of  his  tlieories  on  natural  history ;  these 
discourses  became  so  poi)ular  thoy  were  continued  fifteen  years.  French 
science  owes  a  debt  to  Palissy ;  he  was  tlie  tii-st  iu  France  to  substitute 
for  the  vain  explanations  of  the  philosophers,  })ositive  facts  and  rigorous 
demonstrations.  M.  Hoefer,  in  his  "  Ilistoire  <le  la  Cliimie,"  has  remarked 
that  Francis  Bacon  was  still  a  child  when  Palissy  was  publicly  teaching 
at  Paris  that  to  obtain  the  truth  it  is  necess;iry  to  have  recourse  to 
experience.  Palissy  did  for  chemistry  what  Bacon  did  for  science  in 
general,  pointed  out  its  true  method.  Many  of  Palissy*s  observations 
are  beyond  the  teaching  of  his  time.  His  classification  of  salts  is  still 
regarded  as  exact,  and  he  was  the  iirst  to  establish  a  rational  theory  of 
crystallization. 

The  hate  of  the  theologians,  excited  no  doubt  by  his  scientific  ojnnions, 
revealed  itself  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  comfort  which  he  was 
enjoying.  In  1588  the  royal  family  could  shelter  him  no  longer;  he 
was  arreste<l  as  Ix^ing  a  Protestant,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  So  strong 
was  popular  feeling,  that  the  king  himself,  though  he  visited  him  in 
person,  was  not  |)owerful  enough  to  eifect  his  release,  and  he  died  in  his 
confinement,  1590. 

Palissy  is  an  original  genius ;  like  Rabelais,  Cellini,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vin'ji,  a  characteristic  product  of  the  Renaissance.  His  life,  aim<<,  and 
opinions  are  well  worth  the  study  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  new 
ideas.  Like  Franklin,  he  is  the  highest  possible  example  for  the  self- 
matle  man,  and,  like  him,  a  money  success  was  but  the  stepping-stone  to 
a  higher  life. 

It  is  as  a  practical  man,  however,  and  not  as  a  man  of  science,  that 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Pali>sy.  A  few  wonls  on  his  writings  from  the 
admirable  little  work  of  Pn>fes8or  Morley  may  here  Ik?  subjoined  :  *•  The 
b<K)k  which  Palissy,  after  his  rescue  from  prison,  busied  himself  in  seeing 
through  the  press,  contained  treatises  on  four  subjexits,  namely,  agricultun^ 
natural  history,  the  plan  of  a  delectable  garden,  and  the  plan  of  a  furtiiied 
town  which  might  serve  as  a  refuge  iu  those  times  of  trouble.  The  lx)ok 
into  which  they  are  collected  is  thus  entitled,  *  A  Trustworthy  Receipt, 
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by  which  all  the  men  of  France  may  learn  how  to  multiply  ami  augment 
their  Treasures.  Item. — Tliose  who  have  acquired  no  knowledge  of 
letters  may  learn  a  philosophy  necessary  to  all  dwellers  in  the  eartlu 
Item, — In  this  book  is  contained  the  design  of  a  garden,  as  delightful  and 
useful  in  invention  as  ever  has  been  seen.  Hem, — The  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  fortified  town,  the  most  impregnable  of  which  men  have  ever 
heanl/  " 

.  In  a  book  published  fourteen  years  later  are  embodied  the  results  of 
his  matured  experience,  and  the  whole  sum  of  his  acquirements  as  a 
natunilist  who  liml  pushed  forwanl  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 
"  In  tliis  book,"  says  Morley,  **  we  find  Ifemard  writing  in  the  simplicity 
of  an  unlettered  man,  whom  Goil  has  gifted  with  a  quick  and  subtle 
genius,  who,  with  the  perfect  mind  of  a  philosopher,  and  fearlessness  of 
manly  thought  and  speech,  is  naive  and  single-hearted  as  a  little  child.*' 

"In  an  epi«$ile  to  his  patron,  Montmorency,  he  urges  upon  him  the 
duty  of  instructing  his  unlettered  labourers,  Uhat  they  may  be  made 
carefully  to  study  in  natural  philosophy  according  to  my  counsel 
£s])ecially  let  that  secret  and  precept  which  concerns  manure-heapSy  that 
I  have  put  into  this  book,  be  divulged  and  made  manifest  to  them ; 
and  that  also  so  long  as  may  be  needed,  till  they  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem 
as  the  thing  merits.  Since  no  man  could  estimate  how  great  the  profit 
in  Franco  would  be  if  on  tills  subject  they  would  accept  my  counsel.* 
He  then  mentions  a  kind  of  earth  called  marl,  used  as  manure  in  certain 
parts  of  Gascony  and  other  ]iart«  of  France,  which  subject  he  promi.>es 
to  investigate  and  treat  of  in  a  third  l)ook,  *if  I  see  that  my  writings  an* 
not  despised,  and  that  they  are  put  in  execution.' 

**  Finally,  Palissy  commends  to  all  his  readers  agriculture  as  *  a  just 
toil,  and  worthy  to  be  prized  and  honoured,'  and  again  urges  his  dosin* 
that  *  the  simple  may  bo  instructed  by  the  wise,  in  onler  that  wt»  may 
none  of  us  be  rebuked  at  the  la 4  day  for  hiving  hidden  talents  in  tlu- 
eartli.'  With  this  last  thought,  couched  in  the  most  soloum  form  *»f 
adjuration,  Palissy  ends  as  he  began  his  series  of  prefatory  letters." 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A.D  Age  A.D.  j^pj 

1510  Bom  at  Lii  Capelle-Uiron.  \  15G2  Imprisoned   at  Bordeaux  for 

152H  Set  out  on  his  travels    .     .     .  18  '                  his  relij^pon ^^ 

1535  Settled  at  Saintes     ....  25  '  1575  Bej?ancour8eofpubliclectuit>8 

1538  First  experiments  on  enamel.  :i8  :                  in  Paiis    ...     •     -     ,     .  i>> 

15  W  Appointed    to    survey     salt-  i  1580  "  Distrourse   on   Waters    and 

marKhcH  of  Saintoiig'c     .     .  33                      FonntainH** -,, 

15K5  EriibnuvMl  I'rotestnnt  religion  36  15S8  Imprisoned  in  the  Ba«ti lie      '  "s 

1554  Result  obtained 1-t  ,  151K>  Dietl  in  the  Bastille  .     .     ,     '  si 


FRANKLIN. 

A.I).    I700-179(>. 
ELKCTKICITY. 


As  in  the  worlii  gciicmlly,  m  nnion^  tlie  ftckiiinvli-d-'pil  fjri-iit,  thi-rr  are 
r.wK„n.iM<l  gni<l.-.s.  Evwi  in  tlic-  •*  Humlr.il  Cn-uti-st  M.n  "  tli.-ru  U  a 
liic-Dircliy.  Inatini-tivirly  in  ihn  iii^lintt  miik  wo  jiut  tliost  irlm  m-i:  mure 
l/,<in  other  ni.rH— Arisbitlf,  Sliaki-.^-ppnre,  CiBwir,  Fn-.U-ricik.  To  tlio 
Buconil  rank  lj<-'loiiy  niwu  of  imrn>wi'r  iiiinilM,  whu,  hiivinj^  a  string  iMint 
in  one  direction,  ncliicx'o  groat  t'lniucni;!!  as  liy  iiiH|iir.itti>n,  imuDnRciims 
wurki're—Fnmcit  of  Assisi,  (JMniwt-II,  I.ihIkt.  In  llto  tliird  rank  ure 
tin-  origiiiikl  gi-niuses,  who,  MruHfjliiiK  iigiiust  too  f^r^it  oiUlw,  hnvi!  loft 
)H-Iiiii(l  t)iGin  ninny  fm^igKiitton^t,  liut  no  |H>rfi;il  wurk :  su<:li  iiru  I'ulii'.'iy, 
Hi.Urfit,  nurnfl.  Finally,  th.n!  .in-  wn  not  gn-iit  in  themselves  but  only 
Nil  fnini  tlie  [HMitioii  tl»-y  ric-cnpy— a  .sbitno  tall  )imiu:H<  of  its  {KMlualiil : 
nmh  :in  I'lntan^h,  (lut.'iili.Tf;,  Ai". 

While  En^Iunil  has  (iroilncoJ  wvltuI  nii-n  of  tin'  liwt  wnk  -liiicun  in 
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Pliilonophj,  Shakespeare  in  Poetrv,  Newt4Tii  in  Seienc« — Aioema  has  pro- 
dace<i  one.  Franklin  ia  for  Industry — that  is.  f>r  InTenti^fi.  I>iaeoTefT, 
and  Philanthrr-pj — what  these  are  for  their  special  deportniexits. 

Fnnklin  was  bom  in  R»:?ton,  ^Lts-^^rhiL-sett^  in  1706.  wbere  his  faiheiv 
a  yonconfomiwt  fr>ra  Northamptonshire.  ha*J  settled  twentj-fire  tmis 
hefore.     He  wa^  the  vonnge^n  nf  ten  chil«lren.  and  at  an  earir  a;je  shoved 
unch  a  fomlnes^  for  book^  that  it  was  determined  to  edacate  him  fc«r  ihe 
mini^ry.     After  two  rears  at  ?cho<>L  however,  he  was  oblijred   to   kare 
anil  aMi(L^t   hi.s  father,  who  with   his  tra«ie  of  drer  comhined   that  of 
tallow-cliandler  and  soaji-lxjiler.      Benjamin.  thoijA  disliking  this  kind 
of  occnpation,  work^l  at   it  two  vears,  and  in  his  twelfth  Tear  tboa;:ht 
hinLself  decid«,*illj  fortunate  in  being  apprenticed  to  his  bn:»ther,  a  printer^ 
a  bfi«ine«s  which  promised  to  atford  better  opportunities  to  get  at  boofcs 
hi«  one  special  clesire.     Among  all  the  books  he  had  read,  Tovages  and 
history  charm e<l  him  most  ;  bat  he  tells  ns  in  his  aatobiography  that  the 
two  works  which  exerciseil  the  greatest  influence  on  his  career  were  the 
"  Lives  of  Plutarch  "  and  the  " Essay  on  Projects"  bv  Defue,  the  aalhor 
of  "  Kobiiison  Crusoe,"  read  about  this  time. 

In  the  business  of  printing  he  soon  became  an  expert,  read  with 
avidity  all  the  liooks  that  came  within  his  reach,  and  tried  his  hand  at 
verse-making.  But  falling  in  with  some  old  volumes  of  the  ''Spectator," 
he  became  moro  interested  in  forming  his  prose  style  on  the  model  of  its 
articles,  and,  as  he  says,  was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  a  bad  poet 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  read  I>ocke  "  On  the  Understandintr,''  the 
"  Art  of  Thinking,"  of  Port-Royal,  and  Xenoj.hon's  "  Memoirs  of 
»S^x;rates."  Every  new  faculty  which  in  turn  developed  itself  in  him 
was  alin<jst  always  carried  to  exaggeration  from  having  no  ^i<le  to  direct 
its  application.  The  stu«ly  of  Metaphysics  made  him  sceptical,  and  to 
defi'ud  his  new  principles  he  ailopted  the  Socratic  method  of  reasoning, 
in  which  lie  became  an  ailept. 

AlKjiit  tliis   time   his   relations  with  his  brother  became  unpleasant, 
lie  was  cvi^lently   too  small.     Original  articles   written   by    him    were 
accfpted  for  publiration   in    his  brother's  pa[)er,  the  e<litor  not  knuwini: 
th«'ir  Hource.     Tlic  brother  became  jealous,  and  although   his   intkntuivs 
were  not  out,  Franklin  determined  to  leave  him  and  start  in    the  worii 
for  liiiJiself.      He  sold  sunie  of   his  books   and  quietly   left    lk>ston  in 
October,  1723,  being  then  seventeen  years  old.     He  landed   in   Phila- 
delphia, unknown  and  friendless,  but  soon   found   employment   with  a 
printer,  a  Jew,  tn  whom    he   rendered   himself   invaluable    by    his   skill. 
♦MKTiry,  and    fruitful   res-mrees   {k)X  obtaining  orders.      He    n.»ceiv<'d   Hat- 
teiin;^'  ,itl<'nlions  from  M>nieof  tli"  prominent  citizens  there,  and  altnicl*^! 
tlie  aitcnii'jn  of  K«ith,  the  governor  of  tlie  province,  who  greatly  j«;itr- 
niz<'d  iiiiii,  and  proposed  to  set  him  up  in  business  for  himself.      Fninki::. 
eMd)arked  for  London  to  buy  the  necessary  type.     On  arriving  there  )«•' 
found   he  had   relie«l   too   confidently   on   promises  which  eould  nut  U 
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fulBllcd,  and  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions  to  gain  even  his  daily 
bread.  He  found  employment  at  a  famous  printing-house — Palmers, 
and  afterwards  at  another,  staying  in  Tendon  eigliteen  months.  He  made 
friends  among  his  fellow-workmen,  set  them  an  excellent  example  of 
temperance  and  gooil  work,  and  astonished  thcMu  hy  liis  feats  of  swim- 
ming. He  wrote  at  tliis  time  some  essays,  a  "  Dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  which  were  printed  and  circulated. 

He  returned  in  1726  to  America,  and  after  a  few  mcmths  established 
himself  in  the  printirig  business  with  a  man  nametl  Meredith,  who  after 
a  short  time  retired,  leaving  Franklin  sole  proprietor.  Now  began  in 
earnest  the  business  of  life ;  let  any  youui^  man  who  wishes  a  Guide  to 
Success  read  Fr:inklin's  autobiogra])hy  from  this  point :  of  his  patience, 
his  industry,  his  virtue,  his  shrewdness — how  lie  wheeled  home  his  own 
paper— how  he  startt^d  the  (kizaftc  and  *'  Poor  Kiehanl's  Almanac/*  dis- 
tanced all  competitors,  got  the  State  printing,  and  made  money.  Kead 
next  how  he  won  the  eonfidenee  of  the  citizens  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  advantage;  how  he  orgmized  the  lii-st  judice  force  and  fire  company 
in  the  colonies,  and  took  those  steps  vvhieh  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Philosoj)hical  Society ;  **in 
fact,  he  furnished  the  impulse  to  nearly  every  measure  or  project  which 
contemplated  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived." 

At  this  time,  during  all  these  miscellaneous  avocations,  his  own 
development  went  steadily  on.  A  moral  philosopher  he  had  always 
been  ;  he  now  became  a  natuml  philosopher.  Fire  in  all  its  forms  had 
always  had  a  special  attraction  for  him  :  he  made  many  experiments  and 
several  inventions,  and  at  last  the  great  discovery  with  which  his  name 
is  ever  associated  —  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  "  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,"  says  Bigelow,  "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  discovery  that  has  exerted  a  more  inijMjrtant  influence  on 
the  in<lu8tries  and  habits  of  mankind."  The  name  of  Franklin  is  identi- 
fied with  eJectricity,  as  the  name  of  Watt  is  with  tliat  of  steam,  and  this 
is  his  highest  achievement. 

In  1754,  in  view  of  a  war  lx»twcen  France  and  England,  Franklin 
was  fon-most  in  submitting  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  colonists,  which 
not  being  accepted  by  the  mother-country,  he  was  api»ointed  to  carry  a 
jH*tition  from  the  colonies  to  England.  This  was  the  Wginning  of  his 
diplomatic  career,  an«l  **  the  su  cess  of  this  foriMgn  mission,"  we  are  told, 
"was  l)o!h  substantial  and  siitisfictory."  He  resided  in  and  alM>ut 
Londcm  live  years,  upholding  the  interests  o[  the  American  colonies,  and 
making  many  friends  in  and  outside  of  jnditical  circles.  Hume,  Koberl- 
fton,  antl  Adam  Smith  were  the  friends  most  jjrizetl  by  him. 

In  1764  Franklin  wjis  again  sent  to  England  to  r.  monslmte  against 
the  grievances  impownl  by  the  mother-country,  and  he  <li»l  not  return  till 
the  struggle  had  begun,  and  he  was  sjitUHcd  further  diplomacy  could 
avail  nothing.     The  very  moruing  of  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  was 
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elected  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con:?rei«s  ;  later  was  made  p€e?tiiia5ter- 
general  and  comniisj^ioner  to  Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  fire  who  drew 
up  the  **  I)eclaration  of  Indep<^ndenee,''  and  in  1776  was  unaniinoasJT 
chosen  one  of  the*  three  to  r*' present  the  eau«e  of  the  colonies  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI ,  and  solicit  aid  fr«»m  France. 

He  was  now  seventy  vears  of  a^^^e,  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
worhi,  a  member  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  Ear»>pe,  and  an  accom- 
plished statesman.  "  To  these  a<l vantages  he  added  a  political  purpo«?e 
—  the  dismemljerment  of  the  British  empire — which  was  entirelj  con- 
genial to  ever)'  citizen  of  France."  The  storj'  of  his  mission  to  France 
as  told  by  himself  is  singularly  interesting.  He  at  once  became  the 
object  of  the  most  intense  interest,  which  during  a  stay  of  eight  years 
seemed  ever  on  the  increase.  While  in  Paris  he  wrote  much  for  the 
pre^B,  and  **  kept  the  world  constantly  talking  of  him,  and  wondering  at 
the  inexhaustible  variety  and  unconventional  novelty  of  his  resources.'' 

In  1785  the  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  Franklin  solicited 
permission  to  return  home,  which  was  granted.  His  reception  in 
Philadelphia,  where  sixty -two  years  before  he  had  landed  a  **  penniless, 
runaway  apprentice  of  seventeen,"  almost  exceeded  the  boonds  of 
enthusiasm.  The  appreciation  of  a  grateful  people  was  still  further 
expressed  when  a  month  later  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  in  1787  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution for  the  new  Repu]>Iic,  and  to  the  joint  efforts  of  Franklin  and 
Washington  must  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution  framed  by  this 
convention  be  ascribed.  After  Ixiing  three  years  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  retired  from  active  life,  using  his  i)en,  however,  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
In  1790,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  died  at  Philadelphia. 

**  America,"  says  I>igelow,  "  owes  much  to  him  for  his  services  in 
various  public  capacities  :  the  world  owes  much  to  the  fniits  of  his  j»en : 
but  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  niankinil,  probablv,  was 
what  he  did  by  liis  example  an«l  life  to  dignify  manual  lalx)ur.'* 
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A  D.  Age 

17(XJ  Horn  at  Boston. 

1717  ApprenticeH  to  his  brother     .  11 

1723   Went  to  Philadelphia    ...  17 

1725  In  Enj<la!id 10 

1730  Married  in  Phihidelpliia     .     .  24 
1732  57   •'  Poor  Richard's    Alman- 
ack "    20  51 

VIW  Founded  University  cjf  Penn- 
sylvania      3S 

17tO   He^an   invcnlij^itions  in  elec- 

tricitv 40 

1750   Deputy  to  (loneral  Asseinhly  -4-1 
1752    Discovered  idiMitity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity    .     .     .  4<» 


A.D.  ArP 

1753  Postmaster-jreneral  ....  47 
1757-02  Envoy  to  England  .  .  51  5<j 
17^4-  75       „  „       F.R  S.  58  t» 

1770  Signed   Declaration  of    Inde- 
pendence ;    ambassador  to 
France  till  1785  .     .      .      70-79 
1778  Concludt^   treaty  of  alliance 

Avitli  France 

17s5   (lovenior  of  Pennsylvania. 
17S7   Delepite    to    convcuiir»n     for 
revisinsf  Articles  of  Union  . 
17JK>  Died  at  Philadelphia.      .      . 
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MONTGOLFIER. 

A.D.  1740-1810. 
AEROSTATION. 


Shall  we  cvor  fly  t  Ih  iiinii  or  tlie  liini  tlie  sufKrior  crcntiire  ?  The  iinca- 
tiim  18  not  as  easy  an  it  sfniiis ;  like  most  otiiers,  it  has  two  BJdes,  The  mail 
who  ban  done  niont  ti>  turn  the  scale  |>mc;tii-aUy  in  favour  of  liumanity  is 
the  inventor  of  tho  balloon.  U'e  cannot  wiy  that  ho  has  wliolly  suc- 
cveilcd  ;  proliaWy  tin.-  iiriiicijilo  is  wrong,  A  flying  vt-birJc  to  travcrHc;  tbo 
air  must  not  lie  a  frail  kIoI)*  at  tho  mercy  of  tbo  windii,  hut  a  strong 
machine  caixilile  of  overcoming  tbeni ;  the  air  yet  awaits  itji  Kte|>bcn»in. 
Xtvertheb'ss,  Ibr  tirpit  stiiKc  is  passed  ;  tho  art  of  ut-rostation  is  lounded, 
and  to  the  founder  wc  uinst  erect  a  slatiie. 

Joseph  Mon(;,'(jltii'r  wiw  iHirn  at  Vididon-b's-Annotiay,  where  bis  father 
iiwneil  a  ]«|ht  Miiinii factory.  He  was  placed  witji  hiti  two  bn)then'  at 
scbuol  at  ToHrnon,  but  could  not  apply  himself,  and  ran  away  at  the  age 
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of  thirteen,  determined  to  gain  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  ww 
brouf^ht  back  and  placed  once  more  under  the  teachers,  who  laboured 
hard  to  overcome  his  dislike  for  study,  which  increased,  however,  when 
a  theological  course  was  proposed  to  him  ;  but  he  was  "  transported  with 
joy  "  when  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  was  put  into  his  hands  ;  yet  still  in- 
capable of  subjecting  his  mind  to  the  methodical  deductions  of  the  boc»k, 
he  began  applying  certain  intellectual  experiments,  quite  ori*pnal,  to  com- 
bine particular  formulas  of  his  own,  by  the  aid  of  which  ho  mannged  not 
only  to  work  out  the  sums,  but  to  resolve  even  the  problems  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  Intellectual  experiments  of  this  kind  wero  his  delight 
throughout  his  life.  - 

^  Greatly  longing  for  independence,  he  quitted  his  native  town  for  St 
Etiennc,  in  Forez,  where  he  lived,  in  ol>scurity,  l)y  the  product  of  fishing 
and  the  sale  of  chemicals,  Prussian  blue,  and  various  salts  which  he  knew 
how  to  compound.  The  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie  savants  of 
Paris  conducted  him  to  tlmt  city,  and  later  wo  find  him  8eekin<'  their 
acquaintance  at  the  Cafe  Procope. 

His  father  recalled  him,  however,  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
manufactory;  but  the  youth  was  not  satisfied  with  the   old  wa^s,  and 
wanted  to  try  to  perfect  the  paper-making  process  by  exi>eriraent.     As 
his  father  objected,  he  associated  with  him  one  of  his  brothers,  and  formed 
two  new  establishments  at  Voiron  and  Beaujeu.     Here  he  could  exercise 
his  inventive  faculties  in  all  freedom  ;  but  his  hazanlous  and  expensive 
experinunts  soon  ruined  his  fortune,  though  he  had  succeeded  in  simpli- 
fying the  manufacture  of  ordinary  })aper,  and  improved  that  of  coloun^l 
paper.     He  had  also  invented  a  method  of  stereotyping,  antl  imagintMl  a 
machine  for  rar(*f>ing  the  air  in   the  moulds  used  in  the  manufactorv, 
when  his  discoveries  in  aerostatics  overshadowed  everything  else,  an<l 
rendered  his  name  European.     Various  am^cdotes  are  told  of  the  origin 
of  the  discover}'.     According  to  one,  a  garment  warming  before  the  fire 
and  becoming  inflated  gave  him  the  idea ;  another  account  gives  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  to  Etienne,  a  younger  brother.      While  Joseph,  the  unnily 
scholar  and  hare-brained  inventor,  had  l)cen  going  the  road  of  too   many 
inventors,  Etienne   had  distinguisiied  himself  in  Latin  and  mathematics, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Soulllot,  and  turning  also  to  Industry  had  made  his 
own  manufactory  flourish,  and  had  become  known  jis  a  clever  man.     Re- 
turning from  Monlpellier,  where  he  had  bought  the  book  of  Priestlev's, 
"On  the   DifiVrent  Kinds   of  Air,"  he  entered   his   house  exclainiiu" 
**  Xow  we  can  sail  in  the  air."     Others  say  that  the  grand  idea  came  to 
him  while  watching  the  heated  air  ascending  the  chimney ;  while  still 
another  gives   it  again  to  Joseph,  who,  being  an  accidental  witness  to  a 
siege,  thouglit  of  a  passage  through  the  air  as  a  possible  entnmce  to  the 
besieged  j)Iace. 

It  is  very  probable  that  after  reading  Priestley,  one  of  the  brothers  was 
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fitruck  with  the  idea  of  making  something  lighter  than  air  to  navigate  it. 
Tlie  secret  was  shared  between  thtan  ;  all  the  calculations  were  made  in 
common.  After  many  exporimonts  of  conihiistibles,  hot  air,  inflammable 
gas,  and  " fluide  electri(iue,"  bein^'  siij^'grsted,  and  after  many  trials,  at 
first  with  paper  globes  and  then  with  silk  oiios,  thoy  made  at  the  Celes- 
tins,  near  Annonay,  tlic  lirst  public  trial  with  a  piper  globe,  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  hot  air.  This  exhiiutiun  took  place  in  June,  1783. 
Etienne  was  then  engaged  by  his  brother  to  take  to  Paris  the  discovery, 
the  glory  of  which  was  to  be  shared  in  cuinniun.  The  experiment  of 
Annonay  was  repeated  before^  the  Court  at  Versailles  in  the  same  year, 
with  a  globe  constructed  on  the  same  UKulel.  Some  animals  were  placed 
in  a  basket  attached  to  the  balloon,  and  as  they  experienced  nothing  un- 
pleasant in  the  ascension,  it  was  thought  that  man  himself  could  now  take 
possession  of  the  atniosj)here  without  running  any  danger.  Pilatrc  de 
Kozier  and  the  Manjuis  d'Arlandes  were  the  first  who  trusted  themselves 
to  an  aerial  voyage,  and  in  seventeen  minutes  found  they  had  accom- 
plished a  distance  of  2  1,000  feet. 

The  year  following  Joseph  undertook  personally  to  conduct  an  aerial 
excursion  in  a  monster  balloon  over  lOO  feet  in  diameter.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  that  they 
came  nearly  to  upholding  tlieir  })retensions  by  lorce  of  arms.  The 
fortunate  ones  mounted  in  the  frail  i)ark,  called  after  its  inventor  a  Mont- 
golfiere,  "  with  the  greatest  courage,"  and  the  voyage  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  inventors,  after  having  tried  all  the  substances  that  chemistry  in- 
dicated as  specifically  lighter  than  atmosiJieric  air,  after  having  tried 
water  reduced  to  a  state  of  vai>our,  hydrogen,  and  "  fluide  electricjue,"  {\) 
succecnied  best  in  inflating  their  balloon  by  means  of  burning  straw  and 
chopped  wool  as  the  most  econonii(ial  and  Cixsiest  renewed  In  their 
manner  of  operating,  the  warm  air  Wiis  introduce*!  by  means  of  a  furnace 
placed  underneath  the  orifice  of  the  balloon.  Hut  from  this  arose  two 
inconveniences:  (1)  that  the  fire  might  possibly  reach  the  side.s  of  the 
balloon ;  (2)  it  was  impossible  to  measure  (jxactly  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  mount  it,  an<l  the  diminution  necessary  to  descend  without 
dangerous  results.  ,M.  Charh-s,  who  had  tried  other  ways  than  those 
employed  by  the  Montgolfiers,  used  hydrogen  givs,  of  which  the  density 
is  only  a  fifth  of  connnon  air,  and  which  gives  a  sustained  and  inde- 
pendent ascending  force.  This  same  gas  was  afterwanls  adopted  by 
Joseph  Montgidfier,  and  then  it  only  remained  to  find  an  impervious 
envelope ;  silk,  varnished  with  india-rul»l>er  dissolved  in  tur|>entine, 
seemed  the  best  adapted,  and  on  these  prinei[>les  a  balloon  was  nnide, 
which,  st4irting  from  the  Tuileries,  nmde  a  voyage  of  foity  miles  fn)m  the 
capital. 

At  this  time  the  enthusiiism  with  which  this  wonderful  invention  hud 
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been  receiveil  somewhat  abated,  but  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pnm 
recognized  its  importance,  and  placed  Joseph  and  Etienne  on  its  list  of 
correspondents,  while  the  Government  remitted  to  them  the  sum  of 
40,000  francs  to  continue  their  'exi)eriments.  Etienne  was  received  at 
Court,  and  decorated  witli  the  riblK)n  of  St.  Michel,  the  family  received 
letters  of  nobility,  and  Joseph  a  jxinsion  of  a  thousand  francs. 

During  the  Revolution  the  two  brothers  lived  in  retirement,  occupied 
in  working  out  other  mechanical  ideas,  and  introducing  further  improve- 
ments in  the  mcuiufacture  of  paper.  To  Joseph  Moutgolfier  is  due  also 
the  invention  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  principle  of  the  liydraulic  press, 
afterwards  made  practical  by  Bramah. 

The  services  which  the  ballcK>n  of  Montgolfier  rendered  to  the  French 
army  in  the  field  of  Fleury  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  Govern  lucnt ; 
but  later,  when  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  was  distributing  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  citizens  who  had  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  national  industry,  Joseph  received  the  decoration.  Later  he 
was  named  Administrator  of  the  Arts  and  Trades,  and  ho  is  identified 
with  the  founding  of  the  *'  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry." 
Of  his  writings,  three  are  important :  "Discours  sur  FAerostat,"  1783; 
"Memoire  sur  la  Machine  Aei-ostatique,"  1784;  "Voyageurs  A^riens," 
1784. 

He  died  in  June,  1810,  at  Balaruc,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health 
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.Tons  Howard,  tlio  iiliiliiiillin»i>i!4,  was  Imm  nt  I-Jitiolil  or  ]Iackiii>)', 
Iximlon.  IIJi>  fiitlitT  uruR  nn  iijilxiMi-rur  nixl  cnrp-t  wnri'limiscinnn,  but 
Iiii'I  n■ti^Hl  fmm  in'tivo  lnwiiicM.  Tin-  lioj-  tlowiinl  »««  ii  .niii-t,  iirigiiial 
Iciml  nf  Inil,  ciirlowi'il  with  n  w[>ak  itniKtitiiliDii,  " imt  )iri<{ltt,  uot  vignroua, 
not  nmliilious  "  Uo  wii«  liriiit;,'ht  «]>  in  tltp  oniiitry,  TH'ar  Wolium  in 
Jicilfonlxlitrc,  Ii'nni<->1  ii  Iitt1<-  I^aiii,  ainl  somahiti^  of  iiiitural  pliilosoiiliy 
nnil  mtiliciiio,  Imt  ili'volnl  niisl  nf  liic  cffurtH  towiinlw  nc'iiiiriii};  a  ktiuw- 
li-"!;^  of  tlie  niodiTn  kll;;llHJ;l■^^.  At  MXti't-ii  lie  wjia  aiiiirciiticcd  to  a 
■iT<x-<-r  in  Lonilim,  Imt  lli>!  ciiiiiloyiiii'dt  wis  .Iii.tiisU'fiil  to  liim,  and  IiIh 
fiitlior  ilyiii;;  soon  nfliT,  ho  limi^^'lit  up  liis  iinU-uliin-x,  and  i^t  out  to  niako 
the  lour  of  Kian.c  ami  Itiilv. 
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fati^blc  philanthropist  went  <VriiTja<U  to  ^lf;:in  atUlitional  information  on 
the  puhject ;  this  time  vl-iitiiig  Xf^nvay,  S\v*,ili:n,  iJenmark,  Ku.si<ia, 
]'u]an<1,  Spain,  and  P«»rtn;:al. 

He  was  now  firiv-»#-v».-ii  v»;ir^  <.M.  anl  hul  tr.ivelli.-<l  in  his  mission 
alK»ut  40,000  mil  fa*.  In  th»^  -j»nii:;  of  I7>1  h*:  r*'tiie<l  to  his  estates  at 
Canlinj(tijn,  an«l  livr.-il  rjia^tly  ami  .sinijily  f'^r  ;ih«-iit  two  years,  occupied 
wilh  private  J^•h^.•nu•s  of  l>"is»fVii|»ri':»-,  and  >tudy.  At  the  end  of  1785 
he  iletemiined  to  iirid*  rtak«;  a  w^.w  nii^.-i<»n  «»f  plii  anthrof>y,  and  study 
the  causes  ami  cure  of  th»'  pi »;ju»?.  \h-  wi.-ind  to  lM:;^'in  by  inspecting 
the  lazaretto?!  of  Marsj-illes,  but  tli».-  KhmkIi  riovj'rniiH.-nt,  annoyed  at  his 
revelations  in  re;;anl  to  the  r»i.«lill»\  ri-f!i-i«Ml  him  a  pis.s|>ort  through 
France.  I'y  the  h«.lp  of  a  «:l«'V»r  dis;^nn.s»',  h«iw»'Vir,  ht*  arconiplished  his 
object,  an<l  vi>it»:d  all  the  iirincipal  I  izanrttos  almi^  the  shores  of  the 
Meiliterranean,  and  passi.-d  on  to  Turkoy  ;  vi>it«-d  Constantinople,  and 
arrived  at  Smyrna  ilurin^'  tlie  i»Ia;5'Ut.',  and  was  atfonled  an  excellent 
opjK>rtunity  of  study  in;:  it. 

At  the  eml  of  tw«-lvr;  months  his  documents  were  ([uite  complete,  and 
he  ready  to  return  home  wInn  he  was  seiz  -d  witli  the  idea  that  his 
knowletlge  wouM  Ui  of  more  valur-  if  it  wen*  the  result  of  experience, 
inst(*ad  of  being  arqiipMl  fp^m  otlicrs  ;  nn  I  he  determined  to  witness 
and  htudy  for  himsf.df  tlie  continf-nn^nt  in  tlu.'  famous  lazaretto  of  Venice. 
Delilwnitcly  searching  out  at  Smyrna  a  foul  ship,  he  secured  a  bertli, 
and  sailed  for  Venice.  On  the  tiixtieth  day  of  the  voya^ie  he  arrived, 
and  was  transferre*!  to  the  lazaretto,  where  his  healtli  sutfered  severely, 
but  he  was  buoye<l  up  by  the  thought  of  the  precious  information  ho 
was  gaining  for  others.  lie  reached  England,  in  February,  1787,  an<l 
to<»k  atlvantige  of  his  leisure  to  revisit  all  the  prisons  of  the  three 
kin;;donis,  which  he  found  much  improved.  This  year  he  also  published 
"The  I^iziirettos  of  Euroiw  ;"  and  in  a  postscript  he  informed  the  publi*; 
of  his  intention  to  study  the  subject  yet  nion*.  "To  my  country," 
ho  said,  "I  commit  the  result  of  my  past  labours.  It  is  my  intention 
again  t«)  (piit  it  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  Russia,  Turkey,  and  some 
oth»*r  countries,  and  extentling  my  tour  into  the  Fast.  1  am  not  insen- 
sible of  the  dangers  that  must  attend  such  a  journey.  Should  it  i>leaso 
C1<mI  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  j)ro8ecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my 
conduct  Ikj  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  the  serious  convic- 
tion that  I  am  pursuing  the  path  of  duty." 

Starting  fr»>m  London,  he  went  to  Kiga,  then  visited  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  intending  to  go  through  Vienna  to  Const^uitino])le ;  but 
the  war  Ixitween  Kussia  and  Turkey  prevented  him  :  ami  in  visiting  the 
different  centres  of  the  war  the  question  of  the  plague  was  even  laid 
aside.  Journeying  down  to  the  coasts  of  the  lUack  Sea,  he  hail  reached 
Kherwin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  I)nie|>er,  when  he  caught  the  camp-fever, 
and  ilied  in  June,  1790.     He   wjw  Imried  on  the  road  lo  St.  Nicohui, 
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a  short  distance  from  Kherson,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
in  St  Paul's  Cathctlrnl. 
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A.i>.  1732-1702. 
MACIIIXKRY    COTTON  .\[AXrFACTURK. 


Tub  pxtraiinliimry  inilividiiiil  to  whoiu  we  uru  imli'bUsil  fur  tlio  grcM  iiikI 
iii;,'nal  invi'iitiiMi  of  tla-  !S]>iimiiij!  Fwiiu-  wiis  a  iiiitivo  of  IVi-kIoii  in  l,m- 
riihliire.  He  1V1UI  thu  yoiin^'i-st  of  tliirtei'U  uliiMrcii,  nml  wnn  timl  Ut 
th>'-  tniik'  of  !i  Iiiirlwr.  IJiit  thu  n-i  amju^ln  •f"ini  cuiiM  not  rf|)n*»s  llie 
iiiitive  vigour  I'f  Iits  iiiiii>l,  or  cxtiiifj'ui.sh  tliu  dcs'm  he  fi-lt  to  tiiiuh^o 
fMmliia  low  niliiatioii. 

Tn  17601)6  cstj>))li»hi^ilhiiiisL-irnt  iiulton-lrMoiirs,  nml  hnviii^'  liecrinio 
poiwjwptl  of  a  I'lii'iiiical  prwi'ss  for  dyeing  hiitiiiiii  hair,  whidi  in  that 
iliiy,  whi'ii  ivijjM  wett:  iiniviT!<JiI,  whs  of  i^onsidi^rnlilo  vnlnc,  he  travulluil 
alxiut  <:ol!iitiiif;  Imir,  ami  disinwiii;,'  nf  it  iifjaiii  wh"ii  ilycl.  It  in  nii- 
fortinmto  Ihiit  very  litth'  \a  known  of  tlii?  ste|>s  hy  which  he  wiw  [<■>}  to 
tliuse  invuutions  timt  miwil  him  to  alHiiencc,  ami  have  immortjiliiifd    Iiim 
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name.  Kesiding  in  a  district  where  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen 
goods  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed  was  carried  on,  he  had  ample  opjxir- 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  that  were  then 
in  use ;  and  being  endowed  with  a  most  original  and  inventive  genius, 
and  having  sagacity  to  perceive  what  was  likely  to  prove  the  most 
advantageous  pursuit  in  which  he  could  embark,  his  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  to  the  employment  of  the  method  of  spinning  practised  in 
his  neigh  l)ourhood. 

He  stated  that  he  accidentally  derived  the  first  hint  of  his  great  in- 
vention from  seeing  a  red-hot  iron  bar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass 
between  rollers.  Between  this  operation  and  that  of  elongating  a  thread 
as  is  now  practised  in  spinning,  there  is  no  mechanical  analogy ;  yet 
this  hint,  being  pursued,  produced  an  invention  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, has  been  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  precise  era  of  the  discovery  is  not  known,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  felicitous  idea  of  spinning  by  rollers  had  occurred  to  his  mind 
as  early  as  the  period  when  Hargraves  was  engaged  in  the  invention 
of  the  spinning  jenny.  Not  being  himself  a  practical  mechanic,  Ark- 
wright  employed  John  Ka}',  a  watchmaker  at  Warrington,  to  assist 
him  in  the  preparation  of  the  parts  of  his  machine.  His  inventions 
being  at  last  brought  into  a  pretty  advanced  state,  Arkwright,  accom- 
panied by  Kay,  and  a  Mr.  Smalley  of  Preston,  removed  to  Notting- 
ham (1768)  in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  same  lawless  rdbble 
that  had  driven  Hargraves  out  of  Lancashire.  Here  his  oixirations 
were  at  first  greatly  fettered  by  a  want  of  capital,  but  Mr.  Strutt,  of 
Derby,  a  gentleman  largely  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture,  having 
seen  Arkwright's  inventions,  and  satisfied  himself  of  their  extraonlinary 
value,  immediately  entered,  conjointly  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Need,  into 
partnership  with  him.  Arkwright  then  erected  his  first  mOl,  which 
was  driven  by  horses,  at  Nottingham,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  spinning 
by  rollers  in  1769.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  working  the  machiner}' 
by  horse-power  was  found  too  expensive,  he  built  a  second  factory  on  a 
much  lai-ger  scale  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire  in  1771,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  turned  by  a  water-mill,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  silk 
mill  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  this  mill  Arkwright  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  cotton  for  spinning,  and  invented 
a  variety  of  ingenious  machines  for  effecting  this  purpose  in  the  most 
correct  and  expeditious  manner,  for  all  of  which  he  obtained  a  patent 
in  1775,  and  thus  comi)leted  a  series  of  machines  so  various  and  com- 
plicated, yet  so  admirably  combined  and  well  adapted  to  prtKluce  the 
intended  effect,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  person  cajtable  of 
appreciating  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.     The  vast  importance  of 
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the  discoveries  for  which  Arkwright  had  taken  out  patents  became 
very  speedily  known,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  every  effort  should  have 
been  made  in  the  courts  of  law  to  have  them  set  aside,  and  Arkwright 
deprived  of  the  profit  and  honour  to  be  derived  from  them.  Eventually 
his  patent  was  nullified  in  1781.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
are  no  good  grounds  for  the  statenicMit  made  in  tlie  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  Mr.  Guest  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,"  wliich  ascribes  t)ie  invention  of  spinning  by  rollers 
to  a  man  named  Highs  or  Hayes,  from  whom  Aikwright  is  said  to  have 
leamt  it. 

On  their  first  introduction  Arkwrigbt's  machines  were  regarded  by 
the  lower  classes  as  even  more  adverse  to  their  interest  than  those  of 
Hargraves,  and  reiterated  attacks  were  made  on  tlie  factories  built  for 
them.  But  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  it  was  amongst  the 
manufacturers  that  the  greatest  animosity  existed  against  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright;  and  it  required  all  that  prudence  and  sagacity  for  whicli  he 
was  so  remarkable  to  enable  him  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  com- 
bination that  was  formed  against  him.  The  disgraceful  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity which  must,  if  it  had  jiroved  successful,  have  proved  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  those  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright, did  not  content  itself  with  actions  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
displayed  itself  in  a  still  more  striking  and  unjustifiable  manner.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  large  factory  erected  by  Sir  Richard  at  Birkacre,  near 
Chorley,  in  Lancashire,  was  destroycil  by  a  mob  collected  from  the 
adjacent  country  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police  ami  military, 
without  any  one  of  the  civil  authorities  requiring  them  to  interfere  to 
prevent  so  scandalous  an  outrage.  Fortunately,  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  his  country  and  the  world,  every  corner  of  which  is  l)enefiteil  by 
his  inventions.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 
The  same  ingenuity,  skill,  and  good  sense  which  ha<l  originally  enabled 
him  to  invent  his  machine  and  get  it  introduced,  likewise  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  various  combinations  with  which  he  had  subse- 
quently to  contenih  Notwithstanding  the  nullification  of  his  patent, 
Arkwright  continued  his  prosperous  career.  Wealth  flowed  upon  him 
with  a  full  stream  from  his  judiciously  managed  concerns.  For  several 
years  he  fixed  the  price  of  cotton  twist,  all  other  spinnei*s  confonning  to 
his  prices.  In  1786  he  was  nominated  High  SherifiT  of  Derbyshire,  and 
having  presented  an  address  of  congratulation  from  that  county  to  the 
King  on  his  escajw  from  the  attempt  of  Margaret  Nicholson  on  his 
Majesty's  life,  Arkwright  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

When  it  is  considered  that  for  many  years  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
violent  asthma,  which  was  always  extremely  oppressive,  and  sometimes 
threjitene<l  immediately  to  terminate  his  existence,  his  great  activity  and 
exertion  must  excite  astouishmeut.     For  some  time  previous  to  his  death 
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he  was  rcinlored  incaimblc  of  continuing  hid  usual  purftuits  by  a  compli- 
cation of  nialadicH  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  life  at  the  Kock  Houm*, 
Cromford,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1792. 

Ko  man  ever  l»etter  deserved  his  good  fortune,  or  has  a  stronger  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  ix)sterity  than  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt.  His  inven- 
tions have  opened  a  new  and  boundless  field  of  employment ;  and  while 
they  have  conferred  infinitely  more  real  benefit  on  his  native  country 
than  she  could  have  derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico  ami 
Peru,  they  have  been  universally  productive  of  wealth  and  enjoyments. 
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the  production  and  condensation  of  steam.  At  last  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1769.  Pre- 
viously to  this  he  had  been  joined  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  a  gentleman  of  science 
and  property,  but  their  means  were  not  adeiiuate  to  their  object.  In 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Boulton,  becoming;  acquainted  with  Watt,  made 
him  an  offer  of  partnei-ship,  wliich  was  accepted.  Dr.  Koebuck  being  re» 
imburscd  for  what  he  had  expended.  Wutt  now  removed  to  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  where  lie  was  employed  in  the  manajjjement  of  what  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  establislnneuts  in  Enj^land  for  the  construction  of 
steam-engines.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Uoyal  Socneties  of  Edinburgh 
and  London ;  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  and  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Tliis  truly  great  man  may  justly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  have  improved  the  condition  of  mankind  by  the  application 
of  science  to  the  practical  i)urposes  of  life.  80  great  was  the  active 
power  of  his  mind  that  he  not  only  embraced  the  whole  compass  of 
science,  but  was  deeply  learnt^d  in  many  departments  of  literature.  His 
manners  were  marked  with  the  simplicity  which  generally  characterizes 
exalted  merit,  and  were  perfectly  free  from  ])arade  and  affectation  ;  and 
though  he  could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  eminent  rank  he  held  among 
men  of  science,  yet  his  character  wjis  not  debased  by  the  slightest  taint  of 
vanity  or  pride. 

He  retired  from  business  many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  mind 
continued  to  be  actively  employed  on  scientific  improvements.  Having 
at  length  attained  the  age  of  eighty- three,  his  life  was  terminated  by  an  easy 
and  tranquil  death,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  at  his  house  at  Heath- 
field,  near  Birmingham.  His  statue  in  marble,  the  masterpiece  of  Chantrey, 
is  among  the  monuments  which  adorn  the  stately  Abl)ey  of  Westminster. 

The  work  done  by  Gutenburg  and  Columbus  was  the  foundation  of 
the  great  industrial  imjHitus  of  the  Renais^sance.  The  work  done  by 
Franklin,  and  Arkwright,  and  Stephenson  forms  the  foundatiim  of  the 
still  greater  inilustrial  impetus  of  our  time.  It  is  this  last  movement 
which  is  the  life  of  England,  has  created  America,  has  revived  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  may  yet  revive  Spain  and  Greece. 

CURONOLOGY. 


A.D.  Age 

1736  Born  at  Greenock. 

17&5  Came  to  London 19 

1757  HettltHl  at  (ilasgow  ....  21 

1758  Be^au  exporinu>nt8  on  steam.  22 
17(JU  ObtainiHl    patent   for   steam- 
engine 33 

1774  Partner   of  Boulton  at  Soho 

Works 38 

1775  Patent  eitended 39 

17W  F.R.S.E 48 


A.I).  Ago 

1785  F.R.S 49 

1787  Corn'sponding      member    of 

Batavian  Society  ....  61 

1800  Retired  from  basiuess  .     .     .  t>4 

18(H>  L L.I),  at  Glasgow  .  .  .  .  7U 
18(.W  Corre8}K>ndent  of  Frenoh  In- 

Rtitute 72 

1814  Fon>ign  Associate  of  ScieDoea.  78 

1819  Died  at  Uotttbiield    ....  83 
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fireniah  at  a  sliilling  a  iby.  From  this  point  his  fortunes  took  him  from 
one  pit  to  another,  and  j^rocurod  liim  rising  wages  witli  his  rising  stature. 
At  Throckley  Bridge,  when  advanced  to  twelve  shiUings  a  week,  he  joy- 
fully cxclaime*!,  "  I  am  now  a  made  man  for  life  !  " 

At  8event<ien  he  became  an  engineman  or  plugman.  He  soon  studied 
and  mastered  the  working  of  his  engine,  and  it  became  a  sort  of  jxit 
with  him.  He  learnt  that  tlie  wondeiful  engines  of  Watt  and  Boultun 
were  to  be  found  described  in  l)ooks,  and  with  the  object  of  mastering 
those  books,  though  a  grown  man,  he  went  to  a  night-school,  at  three- 
|)ence  a  week,  tj  learn  his  letters.  For  fourpence  a  week  he  included 
"figuring,"  while  at  the  pit  he  ac(piired  the  art  of  brakeing  an  engine. 
When,  as  a  brakesman,  he  made  nearly  1/.  a  week,  he  married  Fanny 
Henderson,  a  pretty  farm  servant,  who  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  ami 
brought  comfort  as  her  dowry  to  the  c(»ltago  which  he  took  for  her  on 
Wellington  Quay.  At  this  tinn%  during  his  leisure  hours,  he  added  to 
his  income  by  making  and  mending  the  shoes  of  his  fellow- workmen. 
Next  he  took  to  making  shoe  Lists,  in  which  he  was  expert,  and  drove 
a  gooii  trade.  From  cleaning  and  n^pairing  his  own  clock,  he  also  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  clock  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  thus  prospering  and  happy  till  calamity  overt<»ok  him  and  he  lost 
his  wife.  Soon  afterwards  he  removed  for  an  interval  to  Scotland.  Ou 
his  return  he  found  his  father  reduced  bv  an  accident  to  blindness,  and 
consequently  to  |>ovcrty,  so  he  paid  his  father's  debts  cheerfully,  under- 
took the  support  of  him  and  of  his  mother,  and  discharged  this  tilial  duty 
towards  them  until  their  death. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  enginewrightat  Killingworth,  with  a  salary 
of  100/.  a  year.  Here  he  began  his  experiments  with  the  locomotive. 
Wo(Mleii  rails,  it  appears,  were  lirst  laid  dt>wn  for  the  service  of  coalpits 
as  early  as  1602,  an<l  iron  rails  were  afterwartls  used.  The  waggons  wen* 
drawn  by  horses.  From  an  early  pc»riod  Stephenson  was  quite  sanguine 
as  to  the  "travelling  engine."  He  had  inspected  "Black  Billy"  and 
Blenkinsop's  Leeds  engine,  and  at  length  he  brought  the  subject  l)efore 
I^^nl  Kavensw<»rth,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Killingworth  colliery. 
His  I^rilship  advanceil  money,  and  an  engine  was  made  which  was 
accordinudv  called  "Mv  Lord."  It  was  the  most  successful  workin" 
engine  that  had  yet  been  constructed,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  thirty 
tons  weight  at  four  miles  an  hour.  Still  its  economy  was  questionable, 
for  it  proved  only  that  steam-power  and  horse  power  were  on  a  par  in 
|H>int  <»f  cost,  while  the  speed  of  the  engine  was  not  beyond  that  of  a 
horse's  walk.  At  this  point,  however,  Stephenson's  genius  turned  the 
decisirm  of  the  issue.  The  happy  thought  came  to  him  to  utilize 
the  es<*aping  stean;  by  making  it  blow  his  tire.  This  invention  of  the 
steam-blast  in  the  chimney  imparted  vehnily  to  the  .^moke,  and  so  in- 
<  r«  iised  the  as<ending  current  of  air  that  the  |)ower  of  the  engine  l)ecame 
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mnm  thaxL  dnnhleiL  Hie  ifetemmed  to  maks  another  ^»ngni«?,  izbi  izJ 
whiiifa.  was  (Tonstmctefl  in  le*l5,  was  foimii  co  answir  extr^mt^Iv  w»IL 
Althoairh  many  izapinveniiHiiB  in  'ietail  were  aferwrmL*  inc^•>i^•r»>«f  r-T 
G^^T*^  Stephenfloa  himaelf,  as  well  as  hj  his  e^nallj  •iisciii^'ii^eii  ^-a 
"SUiVmrtj  it  m  perhaps  not  too  moch  Ui  s/lj  that  this  encine.  w  i 
mechiinical  <!ontrivsuii!e,  eoataiiieii  the  germ  of  all  thiiC  ^.-h*  51110?  *^«>T*n 
eflei!i>!«L  It  may,  in  facty  be  icgaided  as  the  tjpe  of  the  prest^nt  Ixi>- 
mntive  engine. 

St4»phenaoa  was  retsirrletl  as  an  enthusiast^  and  men  shook  their  h^arU 
ai  his  engine,  pre<iicting  a  ^  terrihle  bli>w  up  some  daj.''  He  hii*iself 
went  M  far  as  to  aay  that  it  woaLi  sopeiaeiie  eTczj  'Tthjer  tractrre  p^wor. 
At  this  pood  he  began  to  direct  his  poiticTiIar  attentioii  to  the  sta£^  of 
the  rottd,  as  he  pefe«¥ed  that  the  extended  use  of  the  loeomotiT^  muft 
seeesMzilj  depend  in  a  great  measore  upon  the  perfect  soliditj.  con- 
tinaityy  and  smoothness  of  the  vaj  along  which  the  engine  trsTelkd 
£ven  then  he  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  rood  and  the  Ioci>modTe 
as  one  marhiney  speaking  oi  the  rail  and  the  wheel  aa  ^man  and 
wife." 

Stephen.'H^n  had  no  means  of  bringing  his  important  inveiitioD  ppv 
minentlj  onder  the  notice  of  the  pablie.  At  length  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  William  James  and  Mr.  Edward  Pease.  The  former 
gentleman  saw  Stephenson  s  locomotife  at  Killingworth  in  1821,  an*! 
declareil  that  it  woaltl  effect  a  revolation  in  aocietj.  He  expresses!  his 
belief  that  Stephenson  was  the  greatest  practical  genios  of  the  a^,  an<l 
tnjly  pretlicted  that  his  fame  in  the  worid  would  rank  equal  to  that  of 
Watt 

On  the  Darlington  and  St«3ckton  Eailwaj  being  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, Stephenfjon  was  appointed  the  company's  engineer,  at  500/.  ivr 
annum.  The  line  was  opene«l  in  1825,  and  proved  financially  a  success. 
Wl.^m  the  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  proji^^n'tl, 
St^rphenson  underwent  an  examination,  which  lasted  three  days,  K' £«•:>* 
a  Parliamentary  Committee.  One  of  the  members  asketl  whether,  if  a 
cow  .should  .stray  on  the  line  and  get  in  front  of  the  engine,  that  would 
not  be  a  very  awkwanl  circumstance.  **  Yes,"  replietl  the  witness, 
•*  verv  awkward  indeed — f^^r  the  coo  y*  At  lenj^th  authorization  Wiis 
obtained,  Stepht^n.^on  l>ecanie  engineer-in-chief  of  the  company,  uiid  the 
works  were  com[)leted  in  1829.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  employ  hors<«  to 
dniw  the  carria^'es,  Ijiit  the  directors  afterwards  offered  a  premium  of  5lX>/. 
for  tlie  best  locomotive  enj^nne.  In  the  competition  which  ensiu-d  the 
priz«'  was  won  ]»y  8tef^hen.•^on^s  famous  engine  the  Rocket,  which,  durin.: 
th«-  tiial  tiii»,  attain«Ml  a  maximum  velocity  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  li«.ur. 
Th<'  prohleni  of  the  loroniotive  i*n;^ine  was  tlius  i>ractically  s«»lvrd.  1]^^ 
railway  was  opened  in  18.*50,  and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  company  proved  the 
success  of  tlie  new  mode  of  travelling. 
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The  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Stephenson  was  as  rapid  and  smooth  as 
the  railway  locomotion  he  had  done  so  naich  to  realize.  He  took  the 
lead  at  once  in  railway  engineering',  became  an  extensive  locomotive 
manufacturer  at  Xewcasth?,  and  a  railway  contractor,  a  great  colliery  and 
iron-work  owner,  partieuliirly  at  C'laycross,  and  acquired  great  wealth. 
He  was  created  a  Knight  of  I^^opold  of  Jielgiuin  ;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societj" ;  and  he  wjis  tlie  founder  and  first  {jre-^ijlent  of  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  His  deatli  occurred  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848,  at 
Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield. 

CHRONOLOGY. 
A.D.  Age   ,   A.D.  Apre 


1781  Bom  at  Wylam,  Xorthumber- 

land. 
1798  Became  **  engine-man "     .    .    17 


IS  19  Married  second  time     ...    38 
1825  Stockton      and      DarliDgton 

Railway 44 


1802  Married 21  1830  Manchester    and     Liverpool 

1804  Lost  wife 23    i  Railway 40 

1812  Appointed  ensrinowriarht    .     .  31  1815  Visited  R.>l^ium  and  Spain    .     64 

1813  Made  locomotive  stoam-cngiiH*  1848  l)i«'d    at   Tapton    in    Derby- 

at  Killinjrworth     ....  32  shire 67 

1815  Took    out    patent ;    invent:Ml 

safety- lamp. 3i  ^ 
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SOURCES  OF  THE   rOHTKAITS. 


BOOK   I. 

^octnj. 

POETS-DRAMATISTS-NOVELISTS. 


ii()mp:k. 

Line  en^^viii^  from  the  antique  bust  in  the  British  Maseum,  known  ua 
th»'  Townley.     Lonj^hi  Jis.     Caporali  inc. 

PIN  DAK. 

From  an  old  print  in  the  Dru^ulin  Collection,  very  sharp.  Specimen  of 
early  engraving. 

jj:schylus. 

Finlarge<l  from  a  gem,  publishcil  iu  Visconti.  Longhi  dis.  Bosa  inc.  Oi)eQ 
letter  proof,  fine. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Line  engraving  from  the  bust  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.  Longhi 
dii.    l^osa  inc. 

EURIPIDES. 

From  an  early  edition  of  Vinconti.  The  original  bust  is  in  Rome.  The 
en:^raving  is  coarser  than  in  some  of  the  later  editions,  but  the  likeness  is 
Ix'tter.    Hall  Collection. 

ARISTOPH.VNES. 

The  bust  in  the  Calleria  del  Gr.  Duca,  Florence.  Campiglia  di'l.  Gregori 
Kc.    Scarce.    Didot  CuUection. 
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MENANDEB. 

The  statue  in  the  Vatican  {see  Biography).  Eograved  by  A.  Aabert. 
Viaconti. 

LUCEETIUS. 

The  original  ancient  bast  is  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  engraving  pnn*hafted 
ID  Borne.  Scarce.  The  only  other  portiait  of  Lncretius  in  the  sraall  gem, 
in  which  the  drawing  is  very  bad,  copied  in  Manro's  Triuisiation. 

VIBGIL. 

Taken  from  a  gem,  ^ize  \  inch.  The  gem  is  enlarged  by  solar  camera  to 
two-thirds  life  size  and  painted  in  oi],^ruratUtf.  The  painting  is  then  reduced 
by  the  Woodbory  process  and  the  engraving  made. 


DANTE. 

The  exquisite  line  engraving  by  Baphael  Morghen.  For  origin  of  the 
portrait  see  Biography. 

BABELAIS. 

Yery  fine  line,  engraved  by  Tanj^,  1739.  Only  true  likeness  of  Babelais, 
all  others  are  caricatures. 

CEBVANTES. 

Fainted  by  Velasquez,  engraved  by  Leisnier,  Paris,  1853.  Good  specimen 
of  modern  work. 

SHAKESPEABE. 

The  Avon  Bust  (see  Biography).  Has  been  several  times  engraved  in 
stipple  and  mezzotint ;  the  one  here  given  is  the  best. 

MILTON. 

"At  Sixty."  The  well-known  engraving  by  Vertue.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  portraits  of  Milton. 

MOLlfeBE. 

From  the  painting  in  the  Louvre  by  Coypel.  Engraved  by  L^picie.  The 
only  tine  portrait,  and  scarce.  Most  portraits  of  Moli^re  make  him  resemble 
a  mulatto.  One  of  the  portraits  Kold  for  Molieie  is  false,  being  that  of  a 
young  nobleman  whose  features  resembled  those  of  the  dramatist. 

GOETHE. 

"  At  Eighty."  From  a  painting  for  which  Goethe  sat  in  his  eiu^htieth 
year.  The  print  is  modern,  an  extremely  fine  lithograph  published  at 
Munich.    This  is  the  favourite  portrait  of  Goethe. 

SCOTT. 
Engraved  by  William  Walker  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Henry  Baebum,  B.A. 
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BOOK   II. 

ARCHITECTS   AND   SCULPTORS-PAINTERS- 
MUSICIANS. 

PHIDIAS. 

Composed  by  De  Mar,  from  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  British 
Museum. 

PRAXITELES. 

From  an  old  print  of  an  antique  bust.     Of  doubtful  authenticity;  the 
general  character  of  the  bust  is  of  the  time  and  style  of  Praxiteles. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

The  celebrated   engraving  by  Raphael  Morghen,  from  the  painting  by 
Leonardo  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Original  painting  by  Michael  Angelo   himself,  belonging  to  the  Baron 
d'Alquier.     T.  L.  Potrelle,  del.  et  sculp.     Hall  Collection. 

RAPHAEL. 

"  In  Youth."    Gallery  at  Florence,  Raphael,  pinxt.    B.  Desnoyen,  del. 
Forster,  sculp.  1836. 

CORREGGIO. 

The  original  painting  in  Parma.  Raveneldel.  sculp.  Parmaa,  1781.  Didot 
Collection. 

TITIAN. 

Original  painting  belonging  to  Chaix  d'Est-Ange.  Titian,  painter. 
Engraved  by  Alf.  Francoise,  18 i2. 

RUBENS. 

"  Rubens  at  Matnrity."     Vandyke,  pinxt.    Vauden  enden  exeudit.     Dru- 

fulin  Collection.    The  engraving  is  marked, "  Avaut  le  nom  de  Paul  Pontius. 
)e  la  plus  haute  rardt^.' 

REMBRANDT. 

Line  engraving.  Didot  Coll.  Upper  portion  of  three-quarter  length 
portrait  He  holds  brushes  and  palette  in  his  hand.  This  is  the  most 
characteristic  portrait  of  Rem  brand  t 

BACH. 
Modem  line  engraving.    C.  Jager,  pinxt.     F.  Andorff,  sculp. 
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ITANDEL. 

Line  engraving  from  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  of  IlandeFH  worlcK.  Hud  on, 
)>inxt.     W.  Bromley,  scnlp.,  1789. 

MOZART. 

"At  Thirty."  Line  engraving.  Upper  portion  of  full-length  |K>rlrait, 
holding  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand.  Modt-rn,  features  very  handsoiiie. 
Barfns,  sculp.,  Munich. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Companion  to  the  last.  These  pictures  characterize  the  genius  of  the  two 
men.     Barfus,  sculp  ,  Munich. 


BOOK  III. 

licligion. 
RELIGIOUS  FOUNDERS-THEOLOGIANS-REFORMERS. 


MOSES. 

The  statue  by  M.  Angelo.   Full  length.    French  print    Engraver  unknown. 
Didot  Collection. 

ZOROASTER. 

Copie<l  from  a  bas-relief  at  Persenolis.  Examples  of  Persian  Iconography 
in  **  Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,"  by  Edward  llionias,  F.R.S. 

CONFUCIUS. 

Engraved  from  the  Shing  Meaon  aze-teen  too  Kaou ;  King,  Mansr.  ^hing 
Iseih  too  foo  Sacrificial  Ritual  of  the  Temple  of  S.igoa.  French  trans)ati«.n 
of  the  last  three  volumes  containing  Life  of  Confucius. 

BUDDHA. 
From  a  photograph  of  the  ancient  statue,  lent  by  James  Ferguson,  \\>*\ 

MAHOMET. 

From  an  old  print.  Likeness  traditional.  The  Crescent  symbol  is  a  nimlern 
addition. 

ST.  PAUL. 

Enlarged  from  an  engraving  founde<l  on  the  ivory  dif»tyches  of  tho  s«*rontl 
and  third  centuries.  Models  of  thefeC  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  traits  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Vatican  medal  answer  to  none  c)f  thi» 
d«*8(rriptionH.  P^ssay  on  likeness  of  St.  Paul  by  M.  Renan,  in  the  Jonrnul 
dc8  Debuts  of  April,  1879. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINK. 
From  an  ancient  fresco  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambroae,  Milan. 

ST.  THOMAS. 

St.  Thomas  has  beea  painted  hy  Giotto  and  othi^r.s.  Likeness  doubtless 
authentic.     Engraving  by  Honornogt.     Druguliu  Collection. 

ST.  inaiNARD. 

From  an  old  print.  Engraver  unknown.  Scarce.  Most  of  the  pictures 
of  St.  Bernartl  are  ideal. 

ST.  FRANCIS. 

The  authentic  portrait  in  a  small  w  )olen  portrait,  very  grot  »squo,  in  tin 
Cathedral  at  Toledo.  In  tlie  engravini^  pres.Mitod,  wliich  is  from  a  Spanish 
source,  the  features  are  not  in  variance  with  it.  Ijuis  G.  Campi,  sc.  Hall 
Collection. 

ERASMUS. 

From  the  painting,  by  IToll)ein,  in  the  Louvre.  Superb  etching,  by  modern 
French  artist. 

LUTHER. 

"At  Maturity."  The  well-known  painting  by  Cranach,  mentioned  by 
Carlyle.     Engraved  by  Miiller. 

CALVIN. 
From  the  painting  in  Geneva.     Engraved  by  Miiller. 

LOYOLA. 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  pinxit.     Gasp  TTuberto  excudit. 

rOSST'ET. 

From  the  painting  in  the  Louvr.».  Peint  par  II.  Rigoult ;  grav6  par  lo 
Chevalier  Edelinck. 

WESLEY. 
Painted  by  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  R..\.     Engraved  by  J.  Thomson. 


BOOK  IV. 

piula5ophi;. 
METAPHYSICIANS-PSYCHOLOGISTS-MORALISTS. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Fine  nie/.zotint  cnirraving  by   Fiiber.     Drawing    by  Rubens    from    the 
antique,  a  gem  in  rarneliaM.     Viseonti  PI.  17. 

K  k 
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SOCRATES. 

Bu8t  in  the  Capitol.  Drawn  by  Day.  Engraved  by  Bovi.  There  are 
many  busts  of  Socrates.  The  likeness  is  uoquestionable,  slightly  idealized 
in  the  engraving. 

PLATO. 

From  bnst  in  the  Ufizzi.  Drawn  by  Scotti.  Engraved  by  Outbine. 
Visconti  PI.  18. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Antique  bnst  S.  Jesi  del.  et  sculp.  Hall  Coll.  The  heads  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  are  very  characteristic. 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

From  painting  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Honeruogt  excndit.  St.  Thomas  was 
painted  by  Giotto  and  others.  Likeness  doubtless  authentic.  Drugulin 
Coll. 

BACON. 

Well-known  line  engraving  by  Houbraken.    Proof.    Drugulin  Coll. 

DESCARTES. 

Proof.  Line  engp-aving  by  Edelinck.  From  a  painting  by  F.  Hals.  Has 
also  been  engraved  by  Suyderhoef.  Another  picture  by  Van  Dalen  is 
hunddomer,  but  the  likeness  is  not  as  good. 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

Miihaol  Bisi  delin.  et  sculp.  1817.  Roberto  Stewart  vice  Couiiti  Castol- 
reaugh,  D.D.D.    The  Vertuo  portrait  is  less  spirited. 

SPINOZA. 

Modern  French  et^jhincr.  ex.?cuted  for  this  work.  I*ortier  de  Boauliou. 
The  painting  formerly  at  La  llaye.     Artist  unknown. 

LEIBNITZ. 

Line  enpfravin^.  Steinla  gest.  nach  F.  F.  Bause.  This  is  the  handsomest 
portrait  of  Leibnitz. 

BERKELEY. 

Old  mezzotint.  T.  Latham,  pinx.,  J.  Brooks,  fecit.  Purchased  for  this 
work. 

HUME. 

Line  engravintr  prefixed  to  his  Works.  Painting  in  the  Gallery  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  Allan  Ramsay.     A.  Smith,  sculpt. 

KANT. 

A  painting  in  Dresden,  by  Schnorr.  Engraved  by  Rosmiisler,  1S22. 
Drui,'uliu  Coll. 
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BOOK  V. 

piston). 
HISTORIANS-ORATORS-CRITICS. 

HERODOTUS. 

Line  engraving,  double-headed  marble  bust  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Antique,  Rome.     Beiu  del.  et  sculpsit.     Proof.     Didot  Coll. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Antique  bust  now  in  the  TiOuvre.     Line  en^'raviug.     Gio.  D 
piglia  di8.  Sylvestro  Poniared  inc.     TuciJide,  Hdl.  HI.  Khet.  i 


omenico  Cam- 
num.  89. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


From  the  antiijue  bust  in  the  Louvre.  Fine  stipple  engraving  by  Yanthicr 
ni'd  Alecou.  Forms  one  ot  a  scries  piibli>hed  by  Mecon  and  Vaathicr. 
Many  basts  of  Deniotitbenes  exibt,  and  nearly  all  agree. 

CICEHO. 

One  of  the  series  by  Mecon  and  A'authicr.  Stipple  engraving  after  the 
bust  formerlv  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  (<f  Wellington.  Portraits  ot  Cicero 
show  great  di£ferences,  the  likeness  here  being  the  favourite. 

TACITUS. 

Lith.  par  Julien  d*apr5.s  Tantique.  The  usual  portrait  with  whiskers  is 
spurious.     Portraits  of  Tacitus  are  rare. 

PLUTARCH. 

From  an  ancient  bas-relief  discovered  at  Xaples.  Painted  in  grisaille  to 
two-thirds  life-size  and  reduced. 

MONTAIGNE. 

Fine  line  engraving  by  St.  Aubiu,  enlarged  one-tenth.  The  likeness  is 
cl.aiactcristic,  others  of  Montaigiie  being  more  or  leas  idealized. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Line  engraving  by  a  French  artist,  drawn  from  life,  in  a  st}le  of  a  medal- 
lion, the  idea  of  the  artist  being  to  give  it  a  Roman  character. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Old  coh)ured  mezzotint  engraving  from  the  painting  by  Garneiay. 
Eugrave<l  by  Mix.     Scarce. 

DIDEROT. 

Peint  par  L.  M.  Vanloo.     Grave  par  David.    Line  engraving.    Didot  Coll. 
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LESSING. 

Line  engraving  by  Sichling,  from  a  painting  by  A.  Graaf.     One  of  a 
series — Portraits  of  eminent  Germans. 


GIBBON. 

From  a  picture  after  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.     This  is  the 
only  po*  trait  of  Gibbon. 


BOOK  VI. 

Scicncr. 

MATHEMATICIANS-PHYSICIANS-NATURALISTS. 

HIPPOCRATES. 

Antique  bust  in  the  Louvre.  Vauthier  del.  M^on  sculpt.  Many  busts  of 
Hippocrates  exist,  all  of  which  correspond.    The  likeness  is  well  known. 

GALEN. 

Modem  line  engraving  from  the  Roman  bust  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  Loudon.     The  head  is  characteristic,  the  features  strongly  marked. 

ARCHIMEDES. 

From  antique  baS-relief— Archimedis  Effigies  marmorea  in  vetcri  aua- 
glypho  Romae  ailervato. 

COPERNICUS. 

Grave  d'apros  un  tableau  du  Cabinet  de  M.  de  la  Landc  des  Acad.  Rl.  des 
Sciences  par  N.  Dandeleaii. 

KEPLER. 

From  a  painting  in  the  Gallery  at  Munich.  Has  been  sevfral  times  en- 
graved. It  differ8  considerably  from  the  Kraenuer  picture  at  Ratisbon,  but 
IS  the  one  generally  accepted. 

GALILEO. 

Passignani  dipinse,  Tommaso  Minardi  dii-egno,  Pietro  Bettellini  inci^e. 
Fine  line  engraving,  Didot  Coll. 

HARVEY. 

Frcm  the  great  painting  by  A'andyke.  There  is  a  portrait  by  Jansou  in 
the  College  of  Physicians,  another  by  Van  Reyn,  belonging  to  tlie  Ri)yal 
{Society,  another  in  the  ^National  Gallery.     The  labt  is  very  poor. 
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NEWTON. 

From  the  picture  by  Kneller,  1689,  now  at  Cambridge.  A  fine  modom 
stipple,  copyrighted  by  Graves,  who  has  kindly  permitted  it  to  appear  in  this 
work. 

LINNAEUS. 
Fine  line  engraving  by  Bervic,  Roslin  Equcs.  pinx.     Drugulin  Coll. 

LAVOISIER. 

From  a  miniature;  the  ftnly  portrait  current,  and  roj)cated  in  the  new 
editions  of  his  works.  There  is  a  stipple  encrraviui^  bearing  his  name,  which 
represents  a  man  much  youn.'or,  aud  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

BICIIAT. 

P.  Sudradel.  All  Biohat's  pictures  correspond.  The  features  are  strongly 
marked,  the  forehead  finely  ilevelo]>ed.  The  {ij)pearance  is  of  a  man  rather 
older  than  thirty-one,  at  which  age  liichat  died. 

CUVIER. 

Line  engravinjr.  English,  isjn.  From  the  painting  made  in  England  by 
W.  H.  Pickersgill.     Inscribed  to  Triuce  Albert. 


1500K  VII. 

{3olitic5. 

WARRIORS   AND   STATESMEN. 

PERICLES. 

Fine  line  engraving  from  at»ti<pie  bust.  Copies  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
Paris,  aud  in  Rome.  Joseph  L-jnghi  del.  per  Dalla  Libera.  Joseph  Cozzi 
sculp. 

ALEXANDER. 

Line  engraving  from  an  anti<|ue  bust.  Rome.  Jus<'ph  Longhi  del.  per 
l);illa  LiWra.  IVtrus  Anderloui  sculp.  The  featuies  of  AKxauder  re- 
sembled those  given  by  arti>ts  to  the  g)ds,— Hercules,  Jupiter,  «tc. 

HANNIBAL. 

Three-Quarter  figure  from  an  ant "^ue  gem,  repro«luccd  in  Worlidge  Coll. 
and  elsewhere.     The  face  is  very  dark,  features  characteristic. 

C.ESAR. 

Line  engraving,  profile  from  an  anti<pie  statue.  Rom^'.  A  number  of 
stiitue.**,  bu^ts,  geir.H,  and  coins  exist.  A  favourite  bust  in  the  Hiiti^h  Museum 
— oi:e  also  in  Herlin.  The  countenance  is  thin  and  dtlicate,  expressive  of 
hweetness  at^l  intelligence. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 

Handsome  line  eDgraving,  three-auarter  view.  Giovtta  Garavaglia  del.  et 
scalp,  per  Dalla  Libera.     Didot  Coll. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Three-qnarter  line  engraving.  G.  Longhi  die.  per  Dalla  Libera.  P. 
Carroni  inc.    Hall  Coll. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Copy  of  a  paintinfiT  from  an  ancient  effigy.  Reproduced  in  various  histories 
of  England  and  well  known. 

CHARLES  V. 
Titianns  pinxit.    J.  Suyderhoef  scolpsit.     P.  Soutman  effigianit  et  excuJ. 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

Koninklijk  Mnsenm  van's  Gravenbage  (M.  Mireveld).  Eliak  Sterk  del. 
D^posd  Litb.  Desgnerrois  en  Co. 

RICHELIEU. 
Superb  line  by  Nanteuil.    One  of  tbe  best  engravings  known.    Didot  Coll. 

CROMWELL. 

Stipple,  by  Bartolozzi.  Best  engraving  of  Cromwell.  Rd.  Walker  pinxit. 
P.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.,  sculp.    Nov.  1,  1802.     Purchased  in  London. 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Lino  engraving,  published  in  the  Vile  e  Ritratti.  The  features  are  of  a 
Muscovite  cast.  In  most  pictures  of  Peter  they  are  less  strongly  marked. 
Petrus  Anderloni  del.  et  sculp. 

FREDERICK  N. 
Locatelli  dis.  per  Dalla  Libera.    G.  Cozzi  inc.    Hall.  Coll. 

WASHINGTON. 

Modern  French  engraving.  One  of  a  pair.  Dessind  par  Conder.  Grave 
par  A.  lUanchard.  Admirable  portrait  and  well  executed.  Face  much  younger 
than  those  usually  seen. 

NELSON. 

Line  engraving,  three-quart«.'r  view,  painted  by  L.  F.  Abbott.  Engraved 
by  11.  Graves,  A.K.A. 

NAPOLEON. 

Fine  Fnuich  print.  Represents  him  at  niuturity.  Very  handsome,  pro- 
minent forehead,  nose,  and  chin.    Druguliii  Coll. 
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WELLINGTON. 

Fine  mezzotint  engravings  of  Wellington  are  common.    In  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  Nelson,  a  print  has  been  choiou  that  represents  him  young. 


BOOK  VIIL 

INVENTORS-DISCOVERERS-PHILANTHROPISTS. 

gutenbp:rg. 

Fine  line  engraving  issued  in  the  Gutenberg  Album.  Fiir  das  Gntenbergs 
Album  gestociien  von  Eduard  Eichens  in  Berlin,  f^xecuted  from  an  ancient 
print,  and  regarded  authentic. 

COLUMBUS. 

Line  enp-aving,  Nargeo  sculp.  From  painting  attributed  to  Antonio  del 
Rincon,  said  to  be  the  only  authentic  portrait. 

PALISSY. 

From  the  picture  in  the  National  Collection,  Cluny  Museum.  Marked  upon 
the  face  B.  PaJissy.    Fine  lith.    Hall  Coll 

FRANKLIN. 

Head  of  full-length  portrait  made  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris.  Portraits 
of  Franklin  are  common.  This  one  cho.^en  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
rarity.  L.  C.  de  Carmontelle  del.  On  the  plate  is  inscribed  "  On  Ta  vu 
d<58armer  les  Tirana  et  les  Dieux.** 

MONTGOLFIER. 

Line  engraving  by  Binet.  Le  Beau  sculp.,  marked  Jos.  de  Montgoltier, 
chevalier  de  I'ordro  de  St.  Michel,  Inventeur  d'  I'Art  Aerostatique. 

ARKWRIGHT. 

Engraved  by  T.  Oldham  Barlow,  from  the  original  picture  by 
Gainsborongh,  R.A.  In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  B.  Woodcroft.  Great  Seal 
Patent  OflBce.  Mezaotint.  Artist's  Proof.  Signed  in  pencil,  Thos.  Oldham 
Barlow. 

HOWARD. 

Stipple  engraving  in  the  older  manner,  from  a  painting  by  Mather  Brown 
in  possession  of  the  family.  Efigraved  by  Edmund  Scott,  17bU.  In  the 
original  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  plan  of  a  laz/.aretto. 
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WATT. 

Mezzotint  engraving,  from  tbe  bnst  by  F.  Chantrey,  A.R.  A.     Engraved  by 
S.  W.  Reynolds.    PubUsbed  1825. 

STEPHENSON. 

Fine  engraving  of  recent  dite,  reproduce  I  from  tbc  originil  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Grave-*,  wbo  owns  the  copyrigbt. 
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